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GODLINESS  WITH  CONTENTMENT, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 
(Nee  Frontispiece.') 


“  Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  trick  the  kitten  tries. ” 

We  have  here  a  peep  into  a  happy  home.  Back  of  what  we  see, 
there  is  an  unseen  home-world  here.  But  why  not  show  us  more  of  it? 
Not  for  all  eyes  are  the  sacred  arrangements  of  a  godly  household. 

What  is  she  doing,  anyhow  ?  The  balls  on  the  table  look  like  carpet 
rags.  The  one  in  her  hand  seems  to  be  stocking-yarn.  That  it  must  be. 
And  she  is  wrapping  and  getting  it  ready  to  knit  stockings  for  somebody. 
The  sleek  little  mischief  on  the  table  has  been  pawing  and  clawing  at  the 
balls.  She  has  drawn  out  and  entangled  the  yarn.  Curling  her  tail,  and 
lazily  rolling  over  on  the  table,  she  looks  up  to  her  kind  friend,  with  a 
phosphorescent  spark  in  her  roguish  eye,  trying  to  say  by  her  look  :  “  See 
here,  have  we  not  fine  sport  together  ?”  A  certain  learned  author,  in  de¬ 
fining  the  difference  between  man  and  the  animals  below  him,  calls  him 
“  a  laughing  animal.”  He  tells  us,  that  none  of  the  lower  animal  crea¬ 
tion  have  a  capacity  to  laugh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  little  friend  on  the 
table  most  assuredly  can  relish  a  joke.  Aud  if  her  face  were  shaveu,  I 
am  not  sure  but  what  we  might  discover  a  broad  grin  thereupon.  In- 
wardlj  the  cat  is  certainly  laughing. 

But  what  a  “muss”  she  has  made.  And  the  good  lady  is  not  in  the 
least  displeased  about  it.  A  good  and  fast  friend  is  she  to  this  mischiev¬ 
ous,  fun-loving  cat.  Many  a  savory  dish  does  she  get,  and  caresses  and 
kind  words  without  end.  Kindness  to  animals  is  a  pleasing  virtue.  In  a 
very  important  sense 

“  He  liveth  best,  who  loveth  best, 

All  things  both  great  and  small.” 
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The  New  Year. 


[January 


Fain  could  I  wish  to  peep  over  the  sides  of  that  basket.  For  next  to 
a  little  boy’s  pockets,  a  mother’s  sewing  basket  is  one  of  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  domestic  curiosities  I  have  ever  laid  my  eyes  upon.  Well  do  I  re¬ 
member,  how  a  certain  restless  boy  would  never  tire  in  rummaging  through 
his  mother’s  work-basket  for  hours.  There  were  balls  of  white,  blue, 
black  and  red  yarn  ;  spools  of  white,  black,  yellow  and  brown  thread  ) 
knitting  needles,  darning  needles,  sewing  needles  of  all  sizes  from  num¬ 
ber  four  up  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  sticking  in  cushions  along  the  sides  of 
the  basket.  Buttons  of  brass,  ivory,  horn  and  wood,  for  sleeves,  collars, 
pants,  coats  and  vests.  Tape  of  every  imaginable  width  and  color. 
Boxes  of  hooks  and  eyes.  Strings,  straps,  patches  and  a  mass  of  other 
articles,  all  huddled  together  in  a  basket  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Let  me  tell  you,  dear  reader,  you  rarely  find  so  many  marks  of  a  mother’s 
true  and  ten  derest  love  collected  within  so  small  a  space,  as  in  her  sewing 
basket.  That  my  poor  grateful  heart  remembers  full  well. 

This  picture  must  have  been  taken  some  years  ago.  The  lady’s  dress 
is  not  up  to  the  times.  But  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  cap,  care¬ 
lessly  hanging  over  her  half-concealed  locks,  becomes  her  well.  The  bow 
on  her  sleeve  would  be  considered  out  of  place  now.  Not  so  then. 

She  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  reverie.  Her  busy  hands  have  evidently 
ceased  to  ply  the  yarn.  Unconsciously  she  has  stopped.  Her  eyes  are 
half-vacantly  peering  into  some  matter,  beyond  our  sight,  but  not  beyond 
hers.  What  is  the  dear  lady  thinking  about  ?  May  there  not  be  a  cra¬ 
dle,  with  its  precious  treasure,  back  of  her  chair  ?  There  must  be  some 
1  ttle  feet  which  these  large  balls  of  yarn  are  intended  to  warm.  They 
may  have  merrily  pattered  through  the  slush  and  snow  to  school.  Per¬ 
haps  some  are  sleeping,  in  the  graveyard,  under  the  snow.  No  matter 
where  they  are.  Her  calm,  contented  face,  beams  with  “  Life,  Light  aud 
Love.” 


THE  NEW  YEAH. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Guardian  herewith  sendeth  greetings  to  all  its  friends  and  read¬ 
ers.  For  this  New  Year  is  its  twentieth  birthday.  Just  twenty  years 
ago,  its  now  sainted  founder  issued  the  first  unpretending  number.  From 
the  start,  it  has  had  many  and  warm  friends,  and  it  has  them  still.  Good 
and  able  writers,  with  a  strong  faith  and  a  warm  sympathizing  love  for 
the  young,  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  down  to  this  present.  We 
thank  our  readers  for  taking  and  reading  this  Magazine ;  we  thank  the 
writers,  who  so  kindly  and  ably  have  written  for  the  good  of  others,  for 
their  labor  of  love.  For  such  we  know  it  to  be.  We  bespeak  from  both 
a  continuance  of  their  favor. 

We  should  feel  greatly  encouraged  in  our  work,  if  the  friends  of  the 
Guardian  would  labor  for  the  increase  of  its  circulation.  We  try  to 
make  it  interesting  and  instructive.  Our  constant  aim  is  to  suit  and  bene- 
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fit  the  young.  Other  papers  and  monthlies  are  designed  for  readers  of 
riper  years.  This  for  a  certain  class — for  those  in  the  spring  time  of 
life.  These  have  certain  tastes  to  cultivate  and  gratify,  certain  dangers 
to  guard  against,  certain  evils  to  conquer,  certain  habits  to  form — to  form 
forever.  These  tastes,  dangers,  evils,  and  habits,  the  writers  for  the 
Guardian  make  it  a  point  to  study  and  understand.  We  are  not  “  beat¬ 
ing  the  air,”  nor  pulling  the  trigger  of  an  unsighted  or  aimless  gun. 
The  Guardian  has  had  a  special  mission  from  the  start.  That  mission 
it  has  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  doing  good.  Very  happy  should  we  be  to  see  its 
usefulness  extending  by  an  increase  of  circulation.  It  can  easily  be  done. 
A  teacher  of  a  Sunday  school  can  easily  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  among 
the  other  teachers.  With  very  little  trouble  the  deacon  of  a  congregation 
can  raise  a  club.  Will  our  friends  have  the  kindness  to  make  the  effort? 

Another  year,  with  its  trials  and  responsibilities,  has  hastened  into  the 
past.  Iuto  many  families  where  the  Guardian  finds  a  home,  death  has 
entered.  Upon  others  the  hand  of  disease  and  pain  has  been  laid.  God, 
mercifully  comfort  all  sorrowing  hearts. 

Courage,  thou  sorely -tempted  heart, 

.  Break  through  thy  woes,  forget  thy  smart ; 

Come  forth  and  on  thy  Bridegroom  gaze ; 

The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Fount  of  grace  ; 

There  is  thy  place  ! 

Upon  a  New  Year  we  are  entering.  What  it  will  bring  is  to  us  un¬ 
known  ;  to  our  Father  well  known.  It  will  be  wise  for  us  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  “  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.” 
We  now  have  one  year  less  to  live;  fifty-two  Sundays  less  wherein  to 
worship  God.  Every  year  life  is  shortening,  the  grave  and  eternity  are 
approaching.  Beyond  the  tomb  there  is  no  room  for  repentance. 

“  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 

The  time  to  insure  the  great  reward.” 

A  child  of  God  need  have  no  fear.  Such  our  Father  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake.  “  Who  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good?’ 


HE  HAS  NO  MOTHER. 

Sitting  one  day  in  the  school-room  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
a  sister  and  a  brother.  The  little  boy  complained  of  insults  or  wrongs  re¬ 
ceived  from  another  little  boy.  His  face  was  flushed  with  anger.  The 
sister  listened  awhile,  and  then,  turning  away,  she  answered,  “I  do  not 
want  to  hear  another  word;  Willie  has  no  mother.”  The  brother’s  lips 
were  silent,  the  rebuke  came  home  to  him,  and,  stealing  away,  he  muttered, 
“I  never  thought  of  that.”  He  thought  of  his  own  mother,  and  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  “Willie”  compared  with  his  own  happy  lot.  “  He  has  no  mother.” 
Do  we  think  of  it  when  want  comes  to  the  orphan,  and  rude  words  assail 
him?  Has  the  little  wanderer  “no  mother”  to  listen  to  his  little  sorrows? 
Speak  gently  to  him,  then. 
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SPIBXDION, 

From  the  German  of  G.  E.  Schmieder. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and  of  his 
sons,  Constans  and  Constantins,  there  lived  upon  the  consecrated  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  Paul  visited  first  in  his  first  missionary  tour  with  Bar¬ 
nabas,  a  pious  man  named  Spiridion,  who  possessed  at  the  village  of  Trimi- 
tunt,  near  the  city  of  Salamis,  large  sheep-walks  on  which  he  tended  his 
own  flocks.  A  plain  man,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  book  learning, 
but  true  and  firmly  grounded  in  the  faith — fervent  in  prayer,  and  thor¬ 
ough  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart — to  whom  were  attributed  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  miraculous  powers.  He  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Christian  simplicity,  when  there  were  as  many  Episcopal  chairs  with 
small  dioceses  as  there  are  parishes  in  our  times,  and  when  the  life  and 
actions  of  bishops  were  of  more  accountthan  their  learning  and  eloquence. 
During  the  last  persecution  of  the  Christians,  under  Galarius  and  Maxi¬ 
minus,  Spiridion  was  chosen  as  Bishop  of  Trimitunt,  and  attained  great 
favor  with  his  people,  which,  afterwards  becoming  general,  secured  him  a 
place  both  in  the  Greek  (December  12)  and  the  Boman  (December  14) 
calendars,  and  surrounded  his  name,  on  account  of  the  original  character 
of  his  piety,  with  such  a  host  of  popular  traditions,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  truth  of  his  history  from  that  which  is  legendary.  It  is 
probably  best  not  to  attempt  to  separate  the  two  too  strictly,  siuce  the 
legendary  will  also  serve  to  characterize  the  man  and  his  influence  upon 
the  human  heart. 

It  is  certain  that  Spiridion  was  one  of  those  faithful  Confessors,  whom 
Maximinus,  who  labored  with  zeal  to  exterminate  all  Christians,  and 
bishops  especially,  sent  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines,  after  he  had  destroyed 
one  of  their  eyes  and  lamed  one  of  their  knees.  He  appeared  with  these 
scars,  like  many  others,  at  the  great  Church  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  Bethy- 
nia,  which  the  Emperor  Constantine  opened  in  person  in  325.  It  has 
been  supposed,  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  he  was  the  unknown  vene¬ 
rable  bishop,  who  created  so  great  a  sensation  at  that  Council,  among 
both  Christians  and  heathen,  by  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  faith.  A  heathen  philosopher,  with  cunning  rhetoric,  had  reviled  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  learned  bishops  were  greatly  perplexed  how  they 
should  answer  him.  Then  the  plain  old  man  arose  and  asked  permission 
to  speak.  It  was  granted  him  out  of  respect  for  his  venerable  appearance, 
although  it  was  feared  that  he  might  become  a  laughing-stock.  He 
began  gently,  but  with  great  earnestness  :  u  Hearken  unto  me,  philoso¬ 
pher,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  By  the  power  of 
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His  Word  He  created  all  things,  and  established  them  by  His  Holy 
Spirit.  This  Word,  which  we  call  the  Son  of  God,  having  compassion 
for  the  errors  of  man  and  his  brutal  mode  of  life,  was  born  of  a  woman, 
went  about  among  men,  and  died  for  them.  Hut  He  shall  come  again  as 
Judge  of  the  works  of  men.  Thus  is  it,  and  thus  we  believe,  without 
entering  into  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  subject.  Wherefore  give 
yourself  no  fruitless  task  in  seeking  out  contradictions  to  that  which  rests 
on  faith,  or  in  asking  how  this  could  have  happened,  or  could  not  have 
happened.  But  answer  me,  dost  thou  believe  ?”  To  the  astonishment 
of  all,  the  philosopher  overcome  answered  :  “  I  believe,”  thanked  the  old 
man,  and  counselled  the  philosophers,  who  had  thought  with  him,  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example,  since  by  the  blessing  of  God  an  unspeakable  influence 
had  moved  him  to  become  a  Christian. 

If  the  old  man  of  the  story  were  not  Spiridion  himself,  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  same  mould.  Spiridion  as  bishop  lived  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  before  his  consecration,  and  tended  his  flocks  of  sheep  as 
well  as  his  congregations.  One  night  some  thieves  came  to  steal  his 
sheep,  but  they  became  entangled  in  the  hedge,  as  though  through  the 
agency  of  some  invisible  hand,  and  when  Spiridion  went,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  to  drive  out  his  flocks,  he  caught  the  thieves  in  this  condition.  Their 
wicked  intention  was  manifest.  By  his  words  and  prayers  he  released 
them  from  their  entanglement,  just  as  they  had  been  ensnared  through 
the  favor  in  which  he  stood  with  God.  “  But/’  said  Spiridion,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  “  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  watched  so  long  in 
vain,  he  would  give  them  a  wether,  so  that  they  could  see  it  would  be 
better  to  ask  than  to  attempt  to  steal.”  He  willingly  suffered  no  one  to 
leave  him  in  trouble,  and  always  sought  to  do  good  to  man  through  love. 

He  had  been  married,  and  had  a  daughter  called  Irene,  who,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  father’s  wish,  lived  a  virgin’s  life  at  his  house,  but  died 
during  his  absence  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  On  his  return,  one  came 
to  him  and  complained  that  he  had  entrusted  a  treasure  to  his  deceased 
daughter,  which  he  wished  returned  to  him.  Spiridion  replied,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  it  about  his  house.  The 
man  complained  bitterly,  so  that  the  good  bishop’s  heart  was  touched. 
He  went  to  the  grave  of  his  daughter,  called  her  by  name,  and  begged 
her  to  reveal  to  him  where  the  treasure  had  been  concealed.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  departed  indicated  the  place  of  concealment,  where  the  trea¬ 
sure  was  found  and  restored  to  the  owner. 

Whilst  this  daughter  was  still  living,  and  in  charge  of  his  household, 
a  guest  came  to  pay  him  a  visit  during  a  season  of  fasting,  when  he  lived 
whole  days  without  food.  He  begged  his  daughter  to  wash  his  feet  and 
to  give  him  some  bread.  She  answered  that  there  was  neither  bread  nor 
meal  in  the  house,  only  some  bacon,  whose  use  was  forbidden  during  a 
fast.  But  the  father  ordered  her  to  get  this  ready  and  to  place  it  before 
the  guest.  He  then  ate  some  of  it  himself,  and  invited  the  guest  to  par¬ 
take  also,  previously  having  begged  the  Lord,  in  this  case  of  necessity,  to 
pardon  the  violation  of  the  Church  order.  The  guest  hesitated,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  eat,  saying  that  he  was  a  Christian.  “  On  that  account,”  added 
the  excellent  man,  “  do  not  scruple  for  an  instant;  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure.” 
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Spiridion  could  also  be  very  stern,  when  he  supposed  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God  was  being  impaired  by  levity.  This  was  felt  once  by  the 
young  Bishop  of  Ladra  (otherwise  called  Ladron),  likewise  a  city  of 
Cyprus.  This  bishop,  whose  name  was  Triphyllus,  had  received  a  com¬ 
plete  education  in  Berytus,  on  the  Phoenician  mainland,  and  had  studied 
jurisprudence  and  rhetoric,  but  as  a  Christian  submitted  himself  to  Spiri- 
dion’s  instruction,  which  was  given  with  spiritual  earnestness,  and  with 
the  particular  object  in  view  of  destroying  in  him  the  evil  spirit  of  learned 
haughtiness,  so  that  Triphyllus  was  looked  upon  and  revered  as  a  saint, 
being  even  named  among  the  saints  in  the  Boman  Calendar,  and  having 
June  13  devoted  to  his  memory.  Triphyllus  preached  a  sermon  before  a 
Synod  of  the  bishops  of  Cyprus,  and,  when  he  quoted  the  passage  u  take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk,”  employed  a  more  elegant  phrase  for  the  less  ele¬ 
gant  Greek  word  used  in  the  text  for  “bed.”  Spiridion  arose  quickly 
from  his  seat,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  himself  better  than  the 
Evangelist,  as  he  was  ashamed  to  employ  the  expression  which  the  latter 
had  used.  The  ground  of  his  indignation  was  understood,  and  his  words 
produced  the  effect  intended. 

His  unselfishness  showed  itself  in  many  ways.  He  divided  the  episco¬ 
pal  revenues  into  two  parts,  one  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  he 
loaned  to  the  needy.  He  was  accustomed  not  to  give  out  the  loan  him¬ 
self,  but  to  suffer  them  to  take  from  his  chest  as  much  as  they  needed ; 
and  when  they  returned  the  money,  he  also  showed  confidence  by  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  put  it  back  again  in  the  chest.  Once  his  confidence  was 
misplaced,  and  a  man  pretended  to  put  the  money  back,  but  really  took 
it  home  with  him.  Spiridion  said  nothing.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
same  man  came  to  borrow  again.  The  bishop  told  him  he  should  take 
what  he  wanted  out  of  the  chest.  The  latter  went  to  it,  and,  finding 
nothing,  said  there  was  nothing  in  it.  “  Ah,”  said  the  bishop,  u  that  is 
strange  that  you  alone  cannot  find  what  you  need  in  the  chest.  It  must 
be  that  you  have  not  returned  what  you  borrowed.  Otherwise  you  would 
certainly  find  what  you  need.  I  assure  you  this  is  true,  and,  if  you  are 
innocent,  go  again  and  get  what  you  want.”  The  man  acknowledged 
himself  convicted,  and  confessed  his  fault. 

Thus  was  Spiridion  taught  in  all  simplicity  of  God.  Because  he  knew 
mankind  he  was  skilled  in  education  and  the  charge  of  souls.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  died  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself.  Oh  that  we  had  hosts  of  preachers  such  as 
Bishop  Spiridion  !  We  might  all  learn  from  them. 


THE  EXACT  TRUTH. 

Two  young  masons  were  building  a  brick  wall — the  front  wall  of  a  high 
house.  One  of  them,  in  placing  a  brick,  discovered  that  it  was  a  little 
thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

His  companion  advised  him  to  throw  it  out.  “It  will  make  your  wall 
untrue,  Ben,”  said  he. 
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“  Pooh !  ”  answered  Ben,  “  what  difference  will  such  a  trifle  as  that  make  ? 
You’re  too  particular.” 

“My  mother,”  replied  his  companion,  “taught  me  that  ‘truth  is  truth,’ 
and  ever  so  little  an  untruth  is  a  lie,  and  a  lie  is  no  trifle.” 

“0,”  said  Ben,  “that’s  all  very  well;  but  I  am  not  lying,  and  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so.” 

“Very  true;  but  you  make  your  wall  tell  a  lie;  and  I  have  somewhere 
read  that  a  lie  in  one’s  work,  like  a  lie  in  his  character,  will  show  itself 
sooiler  or  later,  and  bring  harm,  if  not  ruin.” 

“I’ll  risk  it,  in  this  case,”  answered  Ben;  and  he  worked  away,  laying 
more  bricks,  and  carrying  the  wall  up  higher,  till  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  they  quit  work  and  went  home. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  resume  their  work,  when  behold  the  lie 
had  wrought  out  the  result  of  all  lies !  The  wall  getting  a  little  slant  from 
the  untrue  brick,  had  become  more  and  more  untrue  as  it  got  higher,  and 
at  last  in  the  night,  had  toppled  over,  obliging  the  masons  to  do  all  their 
work  over  again. 

Just  so  with  ever  so  little  an  untruth  in  your  character — it  grows  more 
and  more  untrue,  if  you  permit  it  to  remain,  till  it  brings  sorrow  and  ruin. 

Tell,  act,  and  live  the  exact  truth  always. 


THE  FALLING  STARS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  was  early  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  November  13,  1833.  About  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  was.  Two  little  boys,  myself  and  an  elder 
brother,  slept  in  the  bed  of  a  cozy  room  in  a  certain  farm  house.  Two 
other  beds  happened  to  be  in  the  same  room — one  occupied  by  another 
brother,  the  other  by  a  hired  man.  The  last  two  beds  had  already  been 
vacated.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  familiar  voice  called  up 
toward  the  window  of  our  bed-room,  “Boys,  quickly  get  up,  the  stars  are 
falling  from  heaven.”  With  that,  another  voice,  in  tenderer  tones,  called 
up  the  stairway,  “Boys,  arise  in  haste,  the  stars  are  falling.” 

Sweet  as  sleep  was  to  the  said  boys  at  that  early  hour  of  a  frosty 
November  morning,  they  leaped  to  the  window  to  see  what  all  this  meant. 
For  a  few  moments,  they  stood  and  looked  at  myriads  of  “stars”  darting 
through  the  air  and  falling  earthward,  like  the  large  first  flakes  of  a  coming 
snow  storm.  In  great  haste  they  put  on  their  garments,  muttering  as  if 
but  half  awake,  and  in  dream-like  wonder  over  this  strange  sight.  Under 
the  roof  of  an  open  out  building  they  stood,  lest  these  falling  balls  of  fire 
might  strike  their  heads.  Thicker  and  faster  they  fell;  some  darting 
horizontally  through  the  air,  others  falling  to  within  a  few  yards  from  the 
earth  and  then  vanishing. 

It  happened  to  be  market  morning,  on  which  multitudes  of  country 
folk  were  wont  to  wend  their  way  along  the  townward  road,  on  horseback, 
with  large  baskets  on  arm,  and  in  market  wagons.  Many  of  these  coming 
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from  a  distance,  had  started  before  the  star-shower  had  commenced. 
When  the  stars  began  to  fall,  some  returned  home,  saying  one  to  another, 
“Why  go  to  market?  The  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  Does  not  our 
Saviour  say  (Matthew  xxiv.)  that  when  ‘the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven, 
the  end  of  the  world  will  be  at  the  door  V  ”  “  Ach,  herr  jeh,”  cried  some 

worldly-minded  women,  wringing  their  hands  and  shedding  tears  of 
remorseful  terror.  Here  and  there  a  close-fisted  farmer,  who  had  never 
said  a  prayer  in  his  family,  and  always  grumbled  as  he  gave  twenty-five 
cents  to  a  pastor’s  salary,  whose  ministration  he  seldom  attended,  suddenly 
turned  penitent  and  pious.  One  who,  two  hours  before,  had  called  his 
hired  man  out  of  bed  with  an  oath,  was  now  overheard  by  the  same  hired 
man,  on  the  dark  hay-mow,  praying  loud  and  long — praying  as  if  he 
feared  every  moment  the  fiery  falling  stars  would  burn  through  the  barn 
roof,  and  kindle  around  him  the  fires  of  the  lower  world.  In  sighs  and 
groans,  he  gave  vent  to  his  remorse,  and  made  all  manner  of  vows  to  amend 
his  wicked  life,  if  only  God  would  give  him  a  little  more  time.  Not  unu¬ 
sually,  he  would  call  his  servant  to  breakfast  in  language  not  the  most 
flattering;  such  as,  “Jim,  hurry  and  come,  you  lazy  dog,  creeping  along 
at  a  snail’s  pace.  At  this  rate,  you  won’t  earn  your  salt.”  This  morning 
he  said  in  a  drawling,  whining  tone:  “James,  please  come  to  breakfast, 
when  you  are  ready.”  Jim  thought  to  himself,  “  Aha,  the  stars  have  done 
one  good  thing.  They  have  taught  this  ruffian  manners.” 

A  worldly-minded,  prayerless  mother  of  four  children,  rushed  into  their 
bed-room  in  the  greatest  excitement,  screaming  “  Children,  jump  up,  and 
let  us  pray  quickly,  before  the  world  comes  to  an  end.”  And  with  that, 
she  violently  pulled  them  down  on  their  knees,  and  kneeled  aside  of  them, 
and  screamed  mightily  for  mercy. 

A  wicked  youth,  the  terror  of  good  boys,  whom  he  persecuted,  ridiculed 
and  tormented  in  every  possible  way — with  shameless  pride,  indulging  in 
drunkenness  and  swearing,  became  terribly  frightened.  He  hid  himself 
in  a  certain  stable,  and  screamed  for  mercy.  Many  things  he  now  told 
God,  which  he  had  always  denied.  He  had  been  so  wicked,  so  vile,  so 
cruel  to  good  people,  so  blasphemous.  And  now  to  be  hurried  to  the  bar 
of  God  with  all  these  sins  upon  his  soul.  The  poor  fellow  sobbed  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  The  stars  seemed  to  effect  more  than  all  the  les¬ 
sons  and  sermons  he  had  ever  learned  or  heard. 

It  was  a  strange  market  the  people  held  in  our  quiet  country  town  on 
that  morning,  made  memorable  by  the  falling  of  the  “stars.”  Butter  was 
very  scarce.  Farmers  might  have  claimed  a  high  price,  but  then  what 
was  the  use.  The  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  when  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  need  of  money,  nor  of  butter  either.  Buyers  would  go  from 
basket  to  basket,  and  price  the  article.  “You  are  very  worldly  and  very 
foolish,”  said  one  to  a  country  woman.  “You  demand  a  high  price  when 
the  last  trumpet  is  about  to  blow.  What  do  you  want  with  money  here¬ 
after  ?” 

“And  you  are  just  as  foolish,”  was  the  reply.  “If  I  will  have  no  use 
for  mine,  you  will  have  no  use  for  yours.  If  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end  to-day,  you  and  I  will  be  in  the  same  boat.  You  may  as  well  give 
me  your  money  as  a  present,  as  I  to  give  you  my  butter.  Besides,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  you  will  need  any  butter  hereafter.  Neither  but¬ 
ter  nor  money  will  be  needed  in  the  grave  whither  we  are  going. 
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As  a  rule,  these  nervous  alarmists  and  frightened  people  belonged  to  a 
class,  who  rarely  went  to  church,  and  were  notoriously  prayerless  and 
worldly.  Earnest  practical  Christians  bought  and  sold  their  marketings, 
and  said  with  a  smile,  “If  He  comes  to-day,  He  will  not  hurt  us.” 

For  a  long  while,  the  two  little  boys  stood  beneath  the  roof  and  watched 
the  falling  stars  less  frightened  than  amused;  for  the  morning  was  very 
dark,  and  the  fiery  shower  far  exceeded  the  brilliancy  of  any  display  of 
rockets  or  fire- works  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  produce.  That  day 
they  went  to  school,  as  usual.  One  can  well  imagine  that  there  was  little 
studying  done.  The  school  children  brought  wild  and  spectral  stories 
with  them.  Their  usual  games  were  omitted  during  recess.  At  noon, 
every  one  hastily  devoured  the  contents  of  his  basket,  so  as  the  sooner  to 
join  the  wonder-loving  and  half  frightened  crowd.  Some  that  read  in  the 
Testament,  turned  to  the  xxivth.  chapter  of  Matthew.  There  we  read  it. 
Was  not  the  Bible  the  Book  of  God  ?  And  the  Bible  says  when  the  stars 
shall  fall,  the  end  is  at  hand.  Now  our  tender  child  hearts  fluttered,  as, 
we  talked  over  these  strange  things  on  our  homeward  way  in  the  evening. 
Happily,  a  few  words  from  our  pious  mother  calmed  our  fears. 

For  a  few  days,  business  and  labor  to  some  extent,  were  interrupted. 
Some  farmers  had  appointed  “butchering”  for  that  day.  “We  shall  need 
no  more  meat,  why  then  should  we  butcher?”  was  the  remark,  and  the 
day’s  work  was  not  done  Many  were  greatly  perplexed  about  housing 
their  vegetables.  “Why  fill  our  cellars,  if  the  Judgment  day  is  at  hand?” 
Persons  with  a  fussy,  superficial  piety,  kept  running  from  house  to  house, 
crying  “lo  here!  and  lo  there!”  Those  of  earnest  faith  quietly  went 
about  their  business,  served  and  worshipped  God  as  they  had  always  done, 
knowing  that  “he  who  telleth  the  number  of  the  srars,  and  calleth  them 
by  their  names,  lifteth  up  the  meek,  while  he  casteth  the  wicked  to  the 
ground.” 

The  following  Sunday,  some  of  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood  were 
crowded,  all  aisles  and  benches  failed.  Some  came  from  fright.  For,  in 
case  the  Son  of  Man  should  come  iu  a  week  or  two,  and  summon  them  to 
judgment,  what  would  become  of  them?  For  they  had  never  had  any 
sincere  love  for  our  Saviour,  nor  paid  any  regard  to  his  Church  and  her 
ordinances.  Others  came  to  hear  what  the  minister  would  say  about  the 
falling  stars  and  the  xxivth.  Chapter  of  Matthew.  The  usual  staid,  steady, 
devout  Christians  came  as  their  custom  was,  and  worshipped  God,  little 
concerned  whether  the  end  of  the  world  was  a  week  or  a  century  off. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who,  on  that  frightful  Wednesday  morning,  had  crept 
into  some  dark  corner  and  cried  for  mercy,  were  absent.  For,  by  this 
time,  they  suspected  that,  after  all,  their  alarm  must  have  been  groundless. 
That  either  the  falling  balls  of  fire  were  no  stars,  or  if  they  were,  that 
somehow  the  Saviour  could  not  have  meant  such  an  occurrence.  As  is 
usually  the  case  when  persons  turn  pious  under  the  pressure  of  a  supposed 
danger,  or  approaching  death,  their  hasty  repentance  and  excited  pleading 
at  a  throne  of  grace  soon  subsided.  Among  the  wickedest  wretches  there¬ 
after  found  in  that  neighborhood,  were  some  of  these  people,  who  in  their 
fright  sought  momentary  refuge  in  prayer,  to  escape  from  the  terrors  of 
impending  judgment.  Such  repentance  is  rarely  of  a  godly  sort.  Many 
a  wicked  soul  discards  and  defers  the  day  of  grace  till  death  knocks  at 
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the  door.  Then  the  solemn  work  of  a  lifetime  is  to  be  done  in  a  few 
hours;  to  be  done  when  the  sufferer  can  think  of  nothing  above  his  pain; 
when  the  breast  heaves  with  vain  endeavors  at  life-giving  breathing,  and 
every  hour  seems  to  be  the  last.  With  the  lips,  such  a  one  may  possibly 
pray,  but  the  insincerity  of  such  a  conversion  shuts  the  ears  of  the  God  of 
Sabaoth.  Of  such  he  says,  “They  have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their 
heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds”  (Hosea,  vii.  14). 

I  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that  the  above  was  a  meteoric  shower, 
and  not  the  falling  of  actual  stars.  Think  of  our  globe  receiving  a  pelting 
of  the  starry  spheres  from  the  hands  of  unseen  might!  Thousands  of 
worlds,  each  larger  than  the  earth,  impinging  upon  our  planet,  battering 
in  its  crust !  In  a  short  time  knocking  it  full  of  holes,  through  which  its 
internal  fire  bursts  out,  setting  the  whole  ablaze !  Setting  the  falling  plan¬ 
ets  themselves  afire!  Filling  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  the  explosive 
crash  and  crackling  of  burning  worlds!  “The  host  of  heaven  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll;  and  all 
their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine.”  Isaiah, 
sxxiv.  4.  Or,  as  Peter  says,  2  Epistle,  iii.  10,  “  The  heavens  shall  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the 
earth,  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up.  Seeing, 
then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.” 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  these  meteoric  showers  occur  at  regular 
intervals  of  331  years,  or  about  three  times  in  every  century.  In  1866, 
they  were  repeated.  Usually  for  a  few  years  after,  about  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  the  scene  is  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale,  like  the  stray  drops 
of  a  “  clear-up  shower.”  On  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  last 
November,  the  heavens  again  rained  meteors.  Tracing  this  celestial 
appearance  back  through  the  past,  we  find  it  always  at  the  fixed  intervals 
of  33  years.  These  meteoric  cycles  were  first  discovered  by  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  Yon  Humboldt.  On  the  night  of  November  12,  1799,  he  and 
Bonpland  witnessed  one  of  these  showers  in  South  America.  In  1368, 
(October  22, 1366,  old  style,)  they  were  seen.  And  on  October  19, 1202, 
they  were  witnessed  at  Bagdad.  On  October  13,  902,  we  have  the  record 
of  another.  All  these  dates  can  be  measured  by  the  number  331  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  forming  the  starting  and  connecting  links  in  the  long 
chain  of  meteoric  ages. 

Counting  still  further  backwards,  we  find  the  year  71,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  to  correspond  with  one  of  these  meteoric  eras.  In  Matthew  xxiv., 
and  Mark  xiii.,  our  Saviour  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  here 
spoken  of,  took  place  in  the  year  70.  After  this  tribulation,  the  stars  of 
heaven  shall  fall.  Mark  xiii.  25.  How  natural  to  suppose  that,  about  the 
year  71,  this  part  of  our  Saviour’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  such  a  shower 
of  meteors  or  “falling  stars,”  as  we  had  in  1833  and  1866. 

By  comparing  historical  dates  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth, 
learned  men  have  proved,  that  the  prevailing  reckoning  of  the  Christian 
era  is  about  five  years  too  late.  That  is  to  say,  our  Saviour  was  born  five 
years  earlier  than  1868  years  ago.  We  have  not  space  here  to  show  how 
this  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  but  simply  state  the  fact,  and  are  of 
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the  opinion  that  this  error  has  really  been  committed.  If  so,  we  are  now 
living  in  the  year  1874,  instead  of  1869.  Now  if  this  be  so,  by  counting 
from  the  year  71,  66  years  back,  we  get  to  the  year  5.  And  the  mistake 
of  five  years  in  our  chronological  reckoning,  brings  the  time  for  the  falling 
of  the  stars  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  one.  Whence  that  mystic, 
celestial  pilot — the  star  which  guided  the  Wise  men  from  the  East  to  the 
Manger  at  Bethlehem  !  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  a  meteor.  Buthappening 
about  the  time  when  the  stars  fell,  may  not  this  shower,  to  say  the  least, 
have  had  something  to  do  in  heralding  the  birth  of  the  world’s  Redeemer. 

Thirty-three  years  later,  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  Cross.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering  God-man. 
Amid  the  terrible  scenes  of  quaking  nature,  when  the  sun  veiled  his  face, 
and  when  “the  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  rent/’  it  is  strange  that  all 
this  should  have  occurred  again  on  this  thirty-third  year,  when  fiery  stars 
fell  from  heaven.  And  strange,  too, — perhaps,  after  all,  not  so  strange — 
that  right  in  the  time  and  year  of  this  meteoric  shower,  our  Saviour,  in 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  consequent  departure  of 
“the  Sceptre  from  Judah,”  should  have  fixed  its  consummation  just  33 
years  later,  when  “the  stars  should  fall  from  heaven”  again.  >• 

How  very  significant  are  these  meteoric  periods!  They  usually  occur 
in  connection  with  some  great  event,  and  after  some  historical  tribulation. 
Just  after  the  bloody  trials  of  our  late  civil  war,  and  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  great  German 
Empire,  and  changed  the  map  of  Europe,  came  the  meteors  of  November, 
1866.  And  soon  after,  the  Queen  of  Spain  is  dethroned,  and  her  nation 
sent  on  the  hunt  of  a  King,  through  the  courts  of  Europe.  Just  after 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  on  the  eve  of  Napoleon’s  reign, 
which  changed  the  map  of  more  than  one  continent,  came  these  meteors, 
mutely  preaching  of  a  judgment  to  come.  And  so  back  through  the  ages, 
every  shower  of  this  heavenly  fire  is  the  harbinger  of  peace  or  war,  the 
herald  of  hope  or  horror.  War  had  deluged  the  world  with  blood  for 
more  than  200  years  without  interruption.  At  length  peace  is  declared, 
the  temple  of  Janus  is  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born,  and  the  falling  stars  proclaim  his 
birth.  Thus  they  attended  him  at  his  birth  and  at  his  crucifixion.  A 
trifling,  transient  phenomenon  do  these  bursting  balls  of  fire  seem  to  be, 
yet  a  historical  monument,  evermore  till  the  world’s  end,  teaching  the 
nations  through  all  the  ages,  that  Christ  was  born,  and  slain,  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  that  the  world  might  be  saved. 

- ♦  -»  ♦ - 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SCARLET  HELMET. 

BY  PERKIOMEN. 

In  von  dense  primeval  lowland  -denser  than  the  shades  of  Poland, 

Roams  a  knight  of  scarlet  helmet,  clad  in  oriental  velvet ; 

Ever  on  his  errantry. 

Nameless  though  through  all  the  pages,  telling  of  the  gallant  ages ; 

Chivalry  has  never  known  him  ;  “  Tales  of  Araby”  disown  him, 

Slighting  all  his  gallantry. 
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Yet,  whatever  eye  has  seen  him,  is  prepar’d  at  once  to  deem  him, 

Over  Don  Quixote’s  pretensions,  whom  Cervantes  proudly  mentions, 

First  and  bravest  of  the  brave. 

For  he’s  garbed  in  raiment  royal;  lord  to  lady  ne’er  more  loyal; 

Armor’d  too  from  mask  to  sandal,  sending,  like  a  Goth  and  Vandal, 

Scores  of  foes  into  the  grave. 

True,  no  “  Rosinante”  steeds  him,  swifter  motive-power  speeds  him  ; 
Nimble,  subtle  and  mercu’ral ;  spear-clad,  too,  though  not  Itura’l — 

How  he  clanks  it  o’er  the  plain  ! 

’Tis  a  spear  of  many  edges,  which  he  sinks  like  double  wedges.. 

Through  and  through  the  woodland  timber,  rending  it  like  brittle  cinder, 

That  has  weather-beaten  fain. 

Steedless,  still  he’s  spurr’d  and  booted,  oddly  as  it  may  be  suited ; 

For  as  one  his  sword  will  dally,  that  his  craven  soul  may  rally, 

Lest  he  should  a  coward  prove  ; 

He,  too,  dons  a  full  Regal’ a,  on  his  festive  Saturnal’a, 

That  his  gaudy  uniform  may  his  courage  more  adorn, 

And  his  slv  and  stealthv  move. 

*/  V 

Could  we  tell  the  killed  and  wounded ;  have  them  all  before  him  sounded; 
Who  could  number  and  determine  all  the  insects  and  the  vermin, 

Which  have  fallen  at  his  hand? 

Still  his  hands  are  never  ruddy,  nor  his  armor  ever  bloody, 

With  the  marks  of  cruel  murder,  causing  all  to  start  and  shudder, 

O’er  a  terror-stricken  land. 

Lights  he  now  on  earth’s  dominions,  quickly  flits  he  on  his  pinions, 

Like  a  dragon  or  a  fairy,  to  his  castle  high  and  airy, 

And  wainscotted  of  him  too. 

There  he  nightly  tarries  ever ;  shelters  there  in  stormy  weather ; 

And  returning  from  his  slaughters,  stores  his  food  for  sons  and  daughters, 

Gallant,  like  him,  though  but  few. 

But,  say  they,  nor  is  it  sland’rous,  that  his  pate  holds  more  than  dandruff  I 
That  he  ever  shuns  a  “redding ;”  never  combs,  e’en  at  a  wedding ; 

Slights  his  toilet  shamefully  ! 

Since  this  is  substantiated,  all  his  prowess  has  abated  ; 

For  a  maudlin,  foul  inter’or,  underneath  a  gay  super’ or. 

Strikes  us  all  most  painfully. 

Men  may  tell  us,  that  the  feathers  make  the  birds  of  woods  and  heathers 
That  the  clothes  give  rank  and  title,  to  all  worth  and  station  rital; 

That  the  crown  will  make  a  king. 

But,  may  then  the  stone  be  homely,  if  the  case  be  only  comely  ? 

Or,  should  but  the  nut  be  hollow,  will  it  not  directly  follow, 

That  it  is  a  worthless  thing  ? 

Hence  it  is,  our  knightly  hero,  loses  cast  and  sinks  to  zero, 

’Mong  his  far  less  gaudy  kindred,  likewise  purest-born  and  winged, 

Hunters  style  him  worthless  game, 

Though  he  sports  the  colors  triple,  which  do  ever  blend  and  ripple, 

On  the  ensign  of  a  people,  floating  gaily  o’er  the  steeple — 

Reader,  canst  thou  tell  his  name  ? 
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LIGHT  IN  A  DARK  PLACE- 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  Italy  “the  sky  is  so  clear  that  you  seem  to  see  beyond  the  moon.” 
And  in  Chaldea  and  Arabia  the  stars  appear  so  large  and  bright,  as  if  let 
down  earthward,  to  invite  you  to  study  and  love  them.  In  the  latter 
country  the  traveller  is  nightly  tempted  to  learn  from  this  twinkling  book 
of  the  heavens.  Till  midnight  would  we  often  set  on  the  camp-stools, 
before  the  door  of  our  tent,  devoutly  studying  the  lessons  of  these  lights 
of  a  dark  and  dreary  eastern  world.  In  the  dark  moonless  sky  they  hang 
like  so  many  living  lanterns,  as  beacons  to  guide  the  ages  to  the  Light  of 
the  world. 

“  How  beautiful  is  Night ! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air, 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  Heaven.” 

In  this  sky-volume  the  ancients  stud'ed  astronomy,  devoutly  seeking  for 
Life  and  Light — for  a  starry  path  to  Heaven.  For,  as  Young  says,  ‘‘An 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad.”  Shepherds  on  Arabian  and  Chaldean 
plains,  then  as  now,  watched  the  stars  all  night  long,  as  they  kept  their 
flocks.  In  ancient  times,  knowledge  and  science,  in  the  far  East,  were 
confined  to  a  particular  class.  By  exclusive  family  descent,  the  members 
of  this  class  were  the  prophets  and  priests  of  the  people,  the  interpreters 
of  dreams  and  the  counsellors  in  political  affairs.  As  the  Levites  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  Chaldeans  among  the  Assyrians,  so  the  Magi  or  Wise 
Men  were  the  prophets  and  priests  of  Science  and  Religion.  They  wrote 
and  had  charge  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancients,  and  interpreted  their 
mysteries  to  the  people.  They  were  “the  revealers  of  secrets,”  as  were 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  of  whom  Daniel  was  made  the 
chief.  Dan.  ii.  48. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Arabia — it  must  have  been  Araby  the  Blest — some 
of  these  Wise  Men  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth.  They  were 
heathen  men,  groping  after  Light  and  Peace,  amid  the  darkness  of  their 
idolatrous  systems.  They  were  uneasy,  homesick,  yet  earnest  men,  know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  they  needed  a  divine  Deliverer,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  call,  or  where  to  find  him.  At  that  time  already  the  Jews  were  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  East.  They  bore  their  faith  and  their  reverence  and 
love  for  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  with  them.  A  large  number  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  remained  in  the  land  toward  the  rising  sun,  at  the  close  of 
their  captivity.  Many  of  them  were  wealthy  and  intelligent.  In  their 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles,  they  spoke  much  about  their  Law,  about 
the  prophecies  and  promises  pertaining  to  their  future  prosperity  as  a  ua- 
tion.  Much,  too,  was  said  about  the  promised  Messiah — the  great  com¬ 
ing  King  of  the  Jews.  For  many  years  the  report  and  impression  had 
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spread  in  the  Gentile  East,  that  about  this  time  a  great  World  Conqueror 
was  to  be  born  in  Judea.  Many  earnest  Gentiles  longed  and  prayed  for 
bis  coming;  for  they  saw  clearly  that  heathen  gods  could  not  save  the 
world  or  them.  Among  these  earnest  Gentiles  were  certain  “Wise  Men.” 
They  must  have  been  men  of  wealth  and  standing.  The  Catholic  Church 
holds  that  they  were  three  Kings — shiekhsor  chiefs  of  Tribes.  We  know 
not  for  certain  how  many  they  were.  They  were  astronomers,  and  had 
learned  to  see  the  finger  of  God  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
As  they  were  Gentiles  and  not  Jews,  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures  could  profit  them  little.  But  whilst  these  students  -  and  pro¬ 
phets  of  Nature  could  not  understand  God's  written  Word,  they  read  his 
will  in  the  starry  heavens. 

The  great  Astronomer,  Kepler,  has  discovered  that  in  the  year  747 
after  the  founding  of  Borne  (one  year  before  our  Saviour’s  birth)  a  very 
singular  conjunction  between  the  planets  Saturn  and  Jupiter  took  place, 
in  the  sign  of  the  Fish ;  and  that  the  following  Spring  the  planet  Mars 
joined  Saturn  and  Jupiter;  and  that  a  fourth  star  was  most  probably 
added  to  this  conjunction.  The  great  and  good  man,  with  reason,  holds 
that  this  was  “  the  star  of  the  Wise  Men.”  And  Wieseler  alleges  that 
the  astronomical  tablets  of  the  Chinese,  report  that  a  new  star  appeared 
in  the  year  corresponding  to  that  in  which  our  Saviour  was  born  (750  after 
the  founding  of  Borne). 

How  natural  that  these  Wise  Men  by  long  and  careful  study  familiar 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  nightly  searching  for  light  in  this  grandest 
field  of  study,  should  be  among  the  first  to  see  the  new  star.  To  their 
receptive  minds,  it  was  the  finger  of  God — the  shining  of  a  light  in  a  dark 
place.  Was  it  conscience,  learning,  religious  instinct,  or  some  heathen 
prophecy  that  taught  them  :  Up  and  follow  this  star  “pilot?”  Or  per¬ 
haps  some  pious  Jew  had  told  them  that  “there  shall  come  a  star  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.”  Numbers  xxiv.  17. 

Who  precisely  these  Wise  Men  were,  and  how  they  lived,  can  not  be 
accurately  told.  Possibly  they  lived  at  the  court  of  some  eastern  king, 
like  Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  interpreting  dreams  and  giving 
counsel  in  matters  civil  and  religious.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  lived 
io  tents,  at  whose  doors,  one  morning,  their  camels  were  made  to  kneel, 
inviting  their  masters  to  mount  them.  In  the  East,  then  as  now,  as  a  rule 
every  man  of  means  had  a  wife,  and  many  had  more  than  one.  Without 
doing  violence  to  the  text,  we  can  bring  a  group  of  women  and  children 
into  this  parting  scene,  embracing  these  long-bearded  sages.  To  all  of 
them  it  was  a  solemn  parting.  The  men  had  discovered  their  need  of  a 
new  King — a  Prince  of  Salvation  and  a  King  of  Souls.  The  star  has 
heralded  his  comiDg.  And  now  they  must  go  to  welcome  his  Advent. 
Precious  gifts  were  secured  and  carefully  packed.  Gold,  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  metal  then  known;  frankincense  and  myrrh,  both  products  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  used  in  the  incense  sacrifices  of  the  temple  ;  these  are  taken 
along.  Thus  start  they,  freighted  with  costly  treasures  for  the  new-born 
King.  A  solemn  caravan  this  was,  more  solemn  and  significant  than  any 
that  ever  had  made  pilgrimage  to  J erusalem,  or  since  then  to  Mecca.  Ser¬ 
vants  led  the  camels,  as  their  wise  riders  spake  together  about  the  mys¬ 
terious  star.  Where  shall  they  look  for  the  child  ?  Jerusalem  is  the 
Capitol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  home  of  its  kings.  In  this  home,  in 
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the  palace  of  its  ruling  monarch,  must  they  look  for  the  child-heir  of  the 
Hebrew  Throne.  Surely,  “  not  in  a  corner/'  nor  obscure  village,  nor  in 
an  unknown  private  family  could  such  a  star-heralded  king  be  born.  It 
must  take  place  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Judea. 

At  this  time  Herod  the  Great  was  king  of  Judea.  He  was  an  Idumean 
by  descent,  the  son  of  Antipater.  About  thirty-five  years  before  this  time 
the  Roman  Senate  had  appointed  him  King  of  the  Jews,  or  of  Judea. 
But  such  was  the  hatred  and  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  him,  that  it  required 
three  years  before  he  could  take  possession  of  his  throne.  He  murdered 
his  wife  Marianne,  and  his  two  sons,  besides  committing  many  other 
cruelties.  A  bad  heart  and  a  guilty  conscience  make  cowards.  At  this 
time  Herod  must  have  been  the  most  hateful  and  hated  man  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  city  had  just  been  stirred  to  its  centre  by  a  collision  between 
him  and  a  certain  class  of  Jews.  Six  thousand  Pharisees  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  these  were  the  representatives  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  Jewish  foes  of  Herod.  At  this  time,  too,  every  body  spoke  of 
a  certain  prophecy,  foretelling  “the  divinely-intended  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  from  Herod  and  his  race  to  a  favorite  of  the  Jews."  All  this 
would  naturally  excite  the  nerves  of  even  a  better  man  than  Herod. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ominous  forebodings,  a  messenger  announces  to 
the  King  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  of  distinguished  men,  asking  for  an  in¬ 
terview.  Perhaps  the  question  occurred  to  him :  “  might  not  this  be 
part  of  a  plot  to  dethrone  him?  perhaps  a  cunning  device  of  the  Jews?" 
He  hears  their  message.  “Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ? 
For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." 
A  star!  Surely  these  must  be  astrologians — star-gazers  —  who  foretell 
future  events  by  the  appearance  and  situation  of  the  stars.  For  all 
heathen  minds,  and  especially  kings,  like  Herod,  consulted  the  stars  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  an  important  enterprise.  Xow  the  stars  announce 
that  a  new  king  of  Judea  has  been  born.  Where  else  but  in  Herod’s 
family  could  this  take  place.  And  he  knows  nothing  about  it  until  these 
homesick  men  of  the  far  East  bring  him  the  news.  What  can  this  mean  ? 
“  He  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him." 

Herod,  though  a  cunning  politician  and  a  shrewd  far-seeing  tyrant, 
was  in  some  things  a  very  ignorant  man.  A  century  before,  the  Idume- 
ans  were  made  Jews  by  a  forced  circumcision  through  Hyrcanus.  In 
fact  they  remained  Idumeans  still,  though  circumcised — a  sort  of  half¬ 
pagan  barbarians.  To  this  extent,  too,  Herod  was  a  Jew  by  descent. 
But  of  the  Law  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  He  consults  the  “  chief  priests 
and  scribes" — the  seventy  members  of  the  great  council,  all  learned  in 
the  Law.  Where  should  Christ  be  born?  “In  Bethlehem  of  Judea." 
is  the  reply.  What  can  all  this  mean?  “  When  did  the  star  appear  ?" 
Go  to  Bethlehem  and  search  for  the  child  and  bring  me  word  again. 

It  seems  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  star  for  a  season.  Now  it  reap¬ 
pears,  and  guides  them  to  the  place  where  the  young  child  was.  In  the 
East  it  is  not  unusual  for  people  to  travel  by  night,  when  the  star  would 
be  visible.  During  the  day  it  was  out  of  sight.  By  night  most  likely, 
they  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  Two  hours  travel  brought 
them  to  the  gate  of  the  town.  Who  could  lead  them  to  the  house  where 
the  infant  King  lay?  The  star  stood  over  it.  Besides,  certain  shepherds, 
who  had  received  a  strange  angelic  message,  called  attention  to  the  child. 
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Thus  all  the  people  of  the  town  had  heard  of  this  strange  birth  in  the 
stable. 

Many  a  curious  question  must  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the 
Wise  Men,  on  their  journey.  Surely,  a  costly  palace  must  be  the  home 
of  such  a  child,  whose  birth  the  stars  of  heaven  announce  !  Rich  and 
powerful  must  his  parents  be.  What  hands  sufficiently  skillful  to  make 
the  cradle — to  weave  and  make  the  garments  of  such  an  heir.  At  the 
end  of  the  town,  they  are  led  to  a  low  opening  in  a  hill-side.  Leaving 
their  sandals  at  the  door,  they  reverently  enter.  It  is  a  cave  or  chamber 
hewn  out  of  a  rock,  once  used  as  a  grave  and  lately  as  a  stable.  The  walls, 
ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  are  the  solid  rock.  Near  a  low  manger  or 
trough,  out  of  which  the  cattle  are  wont  to  eat,  sits  a  man  and  a  woman 
on  the  floor,  clad  in  such  scanty  clothes  as  poor  laboring  people  in  that 
country  wear.  It  happens  to  be  a  hard-working,  industrious  carpenter 
of  Nazareth  and  his  wife.  In  the  manger  aside  of  them  lies  their  new 
born  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  What  a  scene  !  A  King — the 
King  of  kings — born  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger !  No  matter  to 
these  “  men  of  desires,”  seeking  the  Light.  A  true  king  he  still  can  be 
and  is,  though  born  here  and  now. 

In  eastern  countries  no  one  greets  such  a  royal  infant  empty-handed. 
The  best  and  costliest  gifts  are  brought  to  show  him  reverence.  They 
lay  their  treasures  at  the  child's  feet,  and  fall  down  and  worship  him — 
worshipped,  did  reverence  to  the  pure  tender  babe  lying  in  the  manger. 
The  godly  carpenter  looked  on  with  wondering  eyes,  and  the  meek  mother 
“  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.” 

Thou  fairest  Child  Divine 
In  yonder  manger  laid, 

In  whom  is  God  Himself  well  pleased, 

By  whom  were  all  things  made, 

On  me  art  Thou  bestow'd ; 

How  can  such  wonders  be ! 

The  dearest  that  the  Father  hath 
He  gives  me  here  in  Thee  ! 

I  was  a  foe  to  God, 

I  fought  in  Satan's  host, 

I  trifled  all  His  grace  away, 

Alas  !  my  soul  was  lost. 

Yet  God  forgets  my  sin, 

His  heart  with  pity  moved, 

He  gives  me,  Heavenly  Child,  in  Thee ; 

Lo  !  thus  our  God  hath  loved  ! 

I  kneel  beside  Thy  couch, 

I  press  Thee  to  my  heart, 

For  Thee  I  gladly  all  forsake 
And  from  the  creature  part ; 

Thou  priceless  Pearl !  Lo,  He 
By  whom  Thou’rt  loved  and  known, 

Will  give  himself  and  all  he  hath 
To  win  Thee  for  his  own. 
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Oh  come,  Thou  Blessed  Child, 

Thou  Saviour  of  my  soul, 

For  ever  bound  to  Thee,  my  name 
Among  Thv  host  enrol. 

Oh  deign  to  take  my  heart, 

And  let  Thy  heart  be  mine, 

That  all  my  love  flow  out  to  Thee, 

And  lose  itself  in  Thine. 

In  Bethlehem  of  Judea  they  found  the  babe  of  Mary.  The  place 
where  the  child  was  born  is  now  covered  with  a  church.  In  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  a  basement  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  a  silver  star. 
A  monk  who  guides  me  through  the  building,  crosses  his  breast  and 
forehead,  and  mutters  a  prayer  before  it;  then  turning  to  me  he  says: 
“The  manger  of  Bethlehem.”  For  five  years  I  had  tried  to  preach  Christ, 
and  lead  perishing  souls  to  Him.  A  sad  yearning,  a  plaintive  homesick¬ 
ness  meanwhile  filled  my  heart.  The  peaceful  death  of  a  pious  mother, 
who  from  childhood  led  me  on  a  heavenly  path,  deepened  the  sad  yearn¬ 
ing.  She  had  been  a  star  sent  from  God  to  lead  me  to  the  Saviour. 
Now  the  star  disappeared.  My  guide  had  left  me.  I  felt  forsaken, 
like  a  ship  deprived  of  a  pilot  just  when  nearing  the  port.  A  hand,  to 
me  gentle  as  an  angel’s,  and  a  heart  that  would  have  died  for  me,  were 
laid  in  the  grave.  And  now,  with  uncovered  head,  I  worship  our  Saviour 
aside  the  star  in  the  pavement,  where  the  Wise  Men  worshipped  him. 
Around  me  a  score  of  pilgrims  kneel  in  prayer.  Now  and  then  one  pros¬ 
trates  himself  and  kisses  the  pavement  near  the  silver  star,  and  then  weeps 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  So  God  sends  us  stars  to  lead  us  to  Bethle¬ 
hem.  For  one  it  is  a  mother  in  heaven,  to  another  a  father,  a  sister,  a 
brother,  a  child,  a  wife  or  a  husband.  Blessed  are  they,  to  whom  God 
sends  the  star  and  who  are  wise  enough  at  once  to  follow  its  guidance ; 
and  blessed  they,  to  whom  it  reappears  in  heaven,  when  fora  season  they 
have  lost  sight  of  it. 


“  It  is  their  guide,  their  light,  their  all, 

It  bids  their  dark  forebodings  cease; 

And  thro’  the  storm  and  dauger’s  thrall, 

It  leads  them  to  the  port  of  peace." 

In  the  square  before  the  church,  I  afterwards  looked  to  the  heavens, 
and  thought  right  there  above  the  sacred  building  the  star  stood  over 
“  where  the  young  child  was.” 

Close  by  this  chapel  is  a  small  cell,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  St. 
Jerome  spent  thirty  years  ot  his  life.  It  is  a  very  dark  little  room,  with¬ 
out  a  single  ray  of  light.  Here,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  he  prayed 
and  meditated  day  and  night,  at  the  manger  of  our  Saviour;  here  too  he 
wrote  many  books,  and  translated  the  holy  Scriptures  into  the  Latin 
tongue.  Sitting  aside  of  our  Saviour’s  cradle,  he  sometimes  imagined  that 
the  sweet  Child  was  still  lying  in  it.  The  dear  old  man  would  talk  with 
the  Babe,  as  he  looked  at  its  dreary  rock-cradle.  He  says: 

“As  often  as  I  look  at  the  place  where  my  Saviour  lay,  I  have  a  sweet 
conversation  with  Him.  ‘0  Lord  Jesus,’  I  say,  ‘  what  a  hard  bed  Thou 
hast  there  in  Thy  Manger,  in  order  that  Thou  mightest  save  my  soul. 
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How  can  I  repay  Thee  V  Then  methinks  the  Child  answers  me  :  ( I  de¬ 
sire  nothing,  only  that  thou  sing  :  Glo  y  to  God  in  the  highest !  Sadder 
and  more  needy  will  I  become  in  Getbsemane  and  on  the  Cross/ 

‘•Then  I  say  further:  ‘  My  dear,  dear  Child,  I  must  give  Thee  some¬ 
thing;  I  will  give  Thee  all  my  money/  Then  He  replies:  ‘Heaven  is 
Mine,  and  the  Earth,  too,  is  Mine.  I  need  nothing.  Give  it  to  the  poor; 
then  I  will  accept  it  as  though  it  were  given  to  Me/ 

“Again  I  say:  ‘  Gladly  will  I  do  this.  But  to  Thee  Thyself,  too,  I 
must  give  something,  or  else  I  must  die  for  sorrow/ 

“  Then  the  Child  says  :  ‘If  thou  art  so  liberal,  I  will  tell  thee  what  to 
give  Me.  Hand  over  to  Me  thy  sins,  thy  guilty  conscience  and  thy 
damnation/ 

‘•I  ask  :  ‘What  wilt  Thou  do  therewith  V 

“And  the  Child  says  :  ‘  I  will  lay  all  on  My  shoulders.  This  shall  be 
My  noble  Heed,  My  Dominion,  as  Isaiah  of  old  hath  said,  that  I  should 
bear  thy  sins,  and  take  them  away/ 

“  Then  I,  an  old  man,  begin  to  weep  and  say  :  ‘  0  Child,  my  dear,  dear 
Child,  how  Thou  hast  touched  my  heart!  Take  what  is  rnioe,  and  give 
me  what  is  Thine.  Then  I  shall  be  Gee  from  sin,  and  certain  of  ever- 
asting  life/ ” 


A  TALK  ABOUT  FARMER  BOYS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Industry  is  a  virtue;  indolence  is  a  vice.  Paul  admonished  the  Thes- 
salonians :  u  Do  your  own  business,  and  work  with  your  own  hands  as  we 
commanded  you ;  that  ye  may  walk  honestly  toward  them  that  are  with¬ 
out,  and  that  ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing.”  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
these  degenerate  times,  that  hand-work  is  by  so  many  considered  odious. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Sunday  School  address  recently  delivered 
by  Judge  Bun  comb  : 

Boys,  aim  to  become  sober,  virtuous,  and  respectable  young  men.  By 
so  doing  you  can  succeed  in  life.  The  high  places  of  the  land  invite  you 
to  become  great.  Who  knows  but  what  there  may  be  among  the  crowd 
of  boys  before  me  some  future  Senators,  Judges,  or  Presidents.  Remem¬ 
ber  how  the  youthful  Clay,  “  the  mill  boy  of  the  slashes,”  became  the 
greatest  American  orator.  Was  not  Lincoln,  when  a  youth,  a  rail-splitter, 
and  Andrew  Johnson  a  tailor?  Aim  high,  boys.  He  aims  too  low  who 
aims  beneath  the  “  White  House.” 

I  hold  this  Judge  Buncomb  to  be  a  pernicious  heretic,  albeit  he  is 
otherwise  an  excellent  man  These  senatorial  and  presidential  aspirations 
are,  to  say  the  least,  unsuited  for  Christian  boys.  Is  it  not  equally  and 
more  meritorious  for  boys  to  aim  to  become  virtuous,  industrious  citizens, 
Christian  farmers  and  mechanics  ?  The  above  speech,  and  a  thousand 
others  like  it,  imply  that  an  honest,  useful,  godly  working  man  is  not  as 
good  in  the  sight  of  God  and  as  worthily  employed  as  men  high  in  office. 
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Of  course  we  must  respect  them  for  their  office’  sake.  And  if  they  are 
intellectually  and  morally  qualified,  they  are  personally  deserving  of  our 
highest  esteem.  But  evermore  to  make  the  attainment  of  the  Presi- 
deucy  “  the  chief  end  of  man,”  is  not  only  nonsense,  but  the  rankest  poison. 
It  appeals  to  wrong  motives.  It  excites  in  the  heart  of  the  boy  aspira¬ 
tions  and  ambitions,  which  are  in  direct  conflict  with  simple  faith  and  true 
piety.  These  Christian  orators  seem  to  forget  that  £;  A  Christian  is  the 
highest  style  of  man,”  no  matter  whether  he  be  the  President  or  his  porter. 

It  is  strange  that  our  word  “  villain,”  which  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
meant  a  farmer  or  land-holder,  should  be  applied  to  a  scoundrel.  Strange, 
too,  that  our  word  “  boor,”  which  formerly  meant  a  farmer  (Bauer),  should 
now  designate  .  a  rude,  uncouth  person;  whilst  everybody  admits  that 
farmers  constitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation,  who  more  than  any 
other  class  lay  the  foundation  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  all 
healthy  national  progress.  There  is  a  growing  dislike  for  the  life  and 
labor  of  the  couutry.  Farmer  boys  have  a  morbid  desire  to  escape  from 
the  supposed  drudgery  of  farm  work.  It  gives  them  coarse,  tanned 
hands,  and  obliges  them  to  spend  six  days  out  of  the  seven  in  Avorking- 
clothes.  It  ranks  them,  as  they  suppose,  with  a  less  refined  class  of  the 
community.  These  cityward  longings  especially  afflict  those  who  either 
have,  or  think  they  have,  talent.  As  soon  as  a  youth  shows  an  aptness  and 
talent  in  the  study  of  his  school  lessons — if  he  happens  to  keep  at 
the  “head”  of  his  class  for  a  month — the  neighborhood  will  at  once 
say  :  CL  He  ought  to  be  a  merchant,  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,”  as  though 
farming  were  an  occupation  unworthy  of  aud  beneath  a  man  of  talent. 
The  last  five  years  have  produced  quite  an  anti-farming  panic.  The 
youth  of  the  couutry,  hardy,  hopeful  sons  of  wealthy  farmers,  have  shown 
the  greatest  impatience  to  secure  a  more  respectable  calling.  Life  and 
fire  insurance  companies,  mercantile  and  other  business  departments 
have  been  overrun  with  applicants  for  situations.  At  the  sacrifice  of 
health,  piety  and  home  comforts,  this  silly  preference  for  city  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  had  to  be  gratified.  Here  and  there  you  find  one  who  has  bet¬ 
tered  his  position  and  prospects,  whilst  nine  out  of  ten  have  less  income, 
solid  comfort,  and  true  respectability  than  the  home-farm  offers  them.  It 
is  said  that  thousands  of  the  Xew  York  clerks  live  in  out-of-the-way 
streets,  room  in  dreary,  dingy  garrets,  without  home-sympathy  and  home- 
restraint,  and  exposed  to  the  numerous  temptations  that  are  found  in 
every  square  of  this  city.  During  business  hours  they  are  slaves  to  their 
employers.  After  business  hours  they  have  no  one  to  take  them  by  the 
hand  but  those  whose  touch  is  death.  The  bulk  of  these  clerks  are  from 
the  country.  Xine-tenths  of  them  would  be  the  gainers,  if  they  would 
work  for  the  blacksmith  or  tailor  in  their  native  village. 

It  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  many  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  for 
business  positions  of  this  kind.  We  esteem  all  houorable  and  useful  em¬ 
ployments.  A  good  Christian  salseman  or  clerk,  who  tries  to  excel  in  his 
business,  keeps  proper  hours,  attends  faithfully  to  all  his  Christian  duties — 
such  an  oue  we  admire.  What  we  condemn  is  the  silly  notion,  that  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer  is  not  as  honorable,  as  lucrative,  and  as  useful  as 
any  other. 

Well  may  these  fair-skinned,  white-handed  city  clerks  envy  the  couutry 
boys,  albeit  their  clothes  are  coarse  and  soiled,  their  faces  tanned  aud 
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their  hands  covered  with  a  horny  skin.  They  rise  in  time  to  breathe 
the  pure  morning  air,  untainted  by  the  smoke  of  city  chimneys. 
They  hear  the  first  notes  of  the  birds — birds  who  live  in  familiar  neigh- 

*  •  .  O 

hourly  friendship  with  them.  They  roam  through  field  and  forest  in 
spring,  summer  and  autumn,  and  enjoy  the  sight  and  taste  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  Their  work  gives  them  a  good  appetite,  as  I  can  testify  from  past 
experience.  Their  bread  tastes  sweet.  Their  digestion  never  fails  them. 
Stomach,  liver  and  heart  work  hand  in  hand  to  make  pure  blood  and 
strong  bones.  They  go  to  bed  betimes.  Their  head  scarcely  presses 
their  pillow  e’er  they  are  sweetly  asleep.  Their  slumbers  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  nightmares  and  horrid  dreams,  which  late  oyster  suppers 
and  drunken  bouts  produce.  Thrashing  machines  give  them  much 
leisure  in  the  winter  season.  The  long  evenings  they  have  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  Many  a  good  book  can  they  read  through  by  next  spring. 
Not  every  boy  is  a  farmer’s  son.  Let  such  prepare  for  some  posi¬ 
tion  of  usefulness  seek  to  make  a  man — a  Christian  man  of  himself. 
I  do  esteem  it  a  life-long  blessing  to  have  been  born  and  nursed  in  a  farm¬ 
house;  to  have  rollicked  in  hay-mows  and  barn-yards;  to  have 
hunted  rabbits  and  nuts  in  autumn  ;  to  have  kept  the  flocks  as  David  did, 
and  held  the  plow  as  did  Elisha.  It  was  not  my  lot  to  remain  a  farmer. 
Providence  decreed  otherwise.  But  I  have  not  lost  my  love  for  the 
country,  for  the  people  who  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  raise  our  bread. 
When  I  meet  farmer  boys  in  the  country,  my  heart  goes  out  towards 
them.  I  account  every  one  the  dear  brother  of  my  boyhood.  To  all  far¬ 
mer  bovs  I  herewith  extend  the  hand  of  Christian  greeting.  God  bless 
vou.  my  dear  fellows.  Aim  to  become  Christian  farmers.  Make  yourselves 
useful.  Bead  vour  Bibles.  Learn  vour  Catechisms.  Have  yourselves 

m/  v 

confirmed.  Be  strict,  regular,  attentive  members  of  the  Church.  And 
stick  to  your  farms.  The  farmer  boy  who,  without  a  good  reason,  aban¬ 
dons  the  country  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  city,  is  a  fool. 

The  late  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren,  commenced  his  will,  dated 
January  IS,  I860,  as  follows  : 

“  I,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  the  town  Kinderhook,  county  of  Columbia, 
and  State  of  Xew  York,  heretofore  Governor  of  the  State  and  more  re- 
centlv  President  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the  last  and  happiest  year 
of  my  life ,  a  farmer  in  my  native  town,  do  make  and  declare  the  following 
to  be  my  last  will  and  testament,  tkc.” 

About  460  years  before  Christ,  Borne  was  rescued  from  destruction  by 
Cinc-innatus.  He  was  an  hero  of  the  old  Boman  Bepublic,  and  withal  a 
farmer.  His  farm  could  not  have  been  more  than  about  ten  acres.  Per¬ 
haps  not  that  much.  When  the  enemy  had  environed  the  city,  and  was 
about  to  take  it.  the  Boman  Senate  bethought  itself  of  Cincinnatus.  They 
concluded  that  he  alone  could  save  them.  The  Senate  sent  messengers 
to  bring  him  to  the  city.  They  found  him  at  work  in  the  field  clad  in  his 
tunic — in  his  shirt  sleeves,  as  we  would  say.  “  Bring  me  my  toga,”  he 
called  to  his  wife.  This  he  put  on,  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of 
the  Senate  in  the  befitting  garb  of  a  Boman  citizen.  He  accepted  the 
appointment  of  dictator,  an  office  equal  in  power  to  that  of  the  kings  of 
old.  After  he  had  conquered  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  his  small  farm. 
Manv  years  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  was  appointed  dictator  a 
second  time,  in  the  time  of  great  national  peril.  In  twenty-one  days  he 
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saved  his  country,  and  returned  to  his  quiet  country  home  again.  No  posi¬ 
tion  in  life  can  in  itself  make  a  man  great  and  happy.  But  to  fill  one’s 
place  well,  however  humble,  that  gives  him  true  glory. 


Let  sailors  sing  of  the  windy  deep, 

Let  soldiers  praise  their  armor; 

But  in  my  heart  this  toast  I'll  keep — 

The  Independent  Farmer. 

When  first  the  rose,  in  rqbe  of  green, 
Unfolds  its  crimson  lining, 

And  round  his  eottage  porch  is  seen 
The  honeysuckle  twining  ; 

When  banks  of  bloom  their  sweetness  yield 
To  bees  that  gather  honey, 

He  drives  his  team  across  the  field, 

Where  skies  are  soft  and  sunny. 

The  blackbird  clucks  behind  the  plough. 
The  quail  pipes  loud  and  clearly  ; 

Yon  orchard  hides,  beyond  its  bough, 

The  home  he  loves  so  dearly. 

The  gray  and  old  barn-doors  enfold 
His  ample  store  in  measure — 

More  rich  than  heaps  of  hoarded  gold — 

A  precious,  blessed  treasure ; 

While  yonder,  on  the  porch  there  stands 
His  wife,  the  lovely  charmer — 

The  sweetest  rose  on  all  his  lands — 

The  Independent  Farmer. 

To  him  the  Spring  eomes  daneingly, 

To  him  the  Summer  blushes; 

The  Autumn  smiles  with  mellow  ray, 

His  sleep  old  Winter  hushes  ; 

He  cares  not  how  the  world  may  move, 

No  doubts  or  fears  eonfound  him; 

His  little  flock  are  linked  in  love, 

And  household  angels  round  him  ; 

He  trusts  to  God,  and  loves  his  wife, 

Nor  griefs  nor  ills  can  harm  her; 

He’s  nature’s  nobleman  in  life — 

The  Independent  Farmer. 


A  MOTHER’S  WORDS. 

A  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  sat  at  an  open  window, — a  look 
of  painful  perplexity  on  his  face,  caused  apparently  by  a  letter  he  held  in 
his  hand.  After  sitting  thus  for  some  minutes,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
“Yes,  I  must  go;  if  I  don’t,  Brown  and  Smith  will  be  laughiug  at  me,  and 
calling  me  righteous  over  much ;  and,  after  all,  there’s  no  great  harm  in 
it;  for  I’ll  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  it’s  only  to  be  a  sail  down  the 
river,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  country.”  Still,  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his 
forehead  for  an  instant,  then  rising  hastily,  he  said,  “There  is  no  use  both¬ 
ering  about  it;  I  must  go.” 

As  he  rose,  his  eye  lighted  on  the  setting  sun,  and,  as  he  did  so,  his 
whole  expression  changed;  a  sweet  yet  half-sad  look  played  on  his  face, — 
his  thoughts  were  elsewhere, — another  scene  was  before  his  eyes.  The 
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dark  street  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  a  neat  country  cottage  had 
risen.  In  thought  he  was  there :  once  more  he  saw  the  hills  that  rose  near 
that  cottage  home;  once  more  the  blue  waters  of  the  distant  lake  glis¬ 
tened  before  him;  once  more  he  sat  in  the  cottage  garden  with  his  widowed 
mother,  and  watched  the  setting  sun. 

Once  more  that  mother’s  words  sounded  in  his  ears, — “John,  don’t  for¬ 
get  your  God,  and  he’ll  not  forget  you.  ‘Remember  his  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy/  Though  sinners  entice  thee  to  break  it,  consent  thou  not. 
Oh,  when  you’re  tempted  to  do  wrong,  don’t  forget  to  pray!  Never  let  the 
sun  go  down  on  a  prayerless  day.  May  the  God  of  the  fatherless  guide 
you, — may  the  Lord  Jesus  be  your  Saviour !” 

Yes,  six  months  had  passed  since  he  heard  these  words,  and  yet  they 
seemed  to  sound  in  his  ears.  Tears  filled  his  eyes;  and  rising,  he  folded 
his  hands  and  knelt  in  prayer;  then,  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  thus:  — 
“Thanks,  Brown,  for  your  invitation  ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it.  My  duty 
to  God  is  to  obey  his  commands;  and  he  hath  said,  ‘Remember  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.’  Spending  the  day  in  idle  pleasure,  is  not  doing 
this;  and  I  wish  you  would  think  over  the  subject,  and  not  go  yourself.” 

How  great  is  the  influence  of  a  pious  mother’s  words !  How  wonderful  the 
answers  to  her  earnest  prayers! — Bible  Class  Magazine. 


TO  A  DYING  CHILD. 


From  the  German .* 


BY  JOSEPH  HENRY. 


Flee  homeward,  angel  !  These  bleak  coasts  of  Greenland 
Are,  for  a  child  of  Eden,  dark  as  night; 

The  soul  once  greeted  by  a  ray  celestial 

Forever  yearns  for  warmth,  and  love,  and  light. 

Flee  homeward,  angel !  This  dark  earthen  Cottage — 

Built  for  a  mighty  monarch’s  wandering  child — 

Must  break  in  twain ;  but  from  thy  Father’s  palace, 

They  call  thee  home,  in  accents  sweet  and  mild. 

Flee  homeward,  angel!  These  degrading  fetters 
Shall  never  gall  thy  tender  limbs  again ; 

The  stern  deliv’rer  comes,  and  in  a  moment, 

Proclaims  thy  liberty,  and  breaks  the  chain. 

0,  my  sweet  life,  could  I  but  hasten  with  thee  ! 

Could  I  but  greet  with  thee  the  upper  strand, 

Where  all  the  blossoms  of  my  hope  are  blooming  ! 

Receive  us,  0  thou  hidden  Fatherland  ! 


*The  German  original  of  these  stanzas  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Schaff’s 
“  Kirehenfreund,”  p.  72. 
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THE  INFANT  JESUS  AND  HIS  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 


(. Some  Christmas  Reading .) 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


We  purpose  to  make  our  Christinas  Message  centre  iu  The  Virgin 
Mother  and  Her  Holy  Babe. 

If  any  wonder  should  be  felt  why  Jesus  and  Mary  may  not  be  sun¬ 
dered,  let  us  suggest,  in  turn,  whether  it  is  not  exceedingly  unnatural 
and  cruel,  to  divorce  the  “  new-born  babe  from  its  mother” — and  on  the 
chilling  25th  of  December  too?  The  pencil  of  art  has  ever  refused  to 
paint  the  Infant  Jesus,  save  as  resting  in  the  lap  of  His  Mother.  The 
familiar  picture  on  the  wall  invariably  presents  “  The  Virgin  and  her 
Child.”  There — folded  tenderly  in  her  arms  and  pressed  warmly  against 
her  maternal  heart — is  where  we  most  desire  to  see  every  young  child — 
and  why  not  Jesus,  then? 

“  What ,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together ,  let  not  man  put  asunder  /” 

Every  child  has  a  mother.  A  mother’s  lips  can  best  and  only  impart, 
with  primitive  unction,  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  its  birth,  infancy 
and  childhood.  Not  playmates,  brothers  and  sisters,  neighbors  and 
friends — not  the  father  even — can  furnish  the  tints  and  hues,  which  form 
the  complexion  in  the  painting  of  the  infant  and  the  child. 

The  history  of  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  Divine  Jesus,  that  is 
not  drawn  from  the  lips  and  bosom  of  His  Virgin  Mother,  can  verily  not 
claim  to  be  a  warm,  living  and  faithful  portrait.  It  is  for  this  additional 
reason  then,  that  we  set  their  Names  aside  of  each  other,  and  gaze  into 
the  modest  countenance  of  Mary,  in  order  to  see  the  Child — Jesus. 

The  Evangelical  Records  must  be  able  to  sustain  their  credibility  as 
Histories  as  well  as  their  inspiration  as  Revelations.  As  historical  narra¬ 
tives  thev  are  obliged  to  refer  to  authorities  and  furnish  witnesses,  in 
order  to  establish  their  declarations  for  the  natural  mind,  which  sees  the 
narration,  apart  from  the  inspiration  and  the  fact  apart  from  the  mystery. 

The  Gospel  writers  acknowledge  and  preserve  this  distinction  most 
happily  and  thus  satisfy  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever. 

St.  John  comes  forward  and  deposes  after  this  manner  : — “  That  wliich 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard ,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes ,  which  we  have  looked  upon ,  and  our  hands  have  handled.  . 
.  .  .  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard ,  declare  we  unto  you.”  lie  is  an 
eye  and-ear  witness,  consequently. 

St.  Luke  simply  affirms  that  he  has  carefully  collected  and  faithfully 
recorded  the  facts  and  events,  which  he  had  obtained  from  those  who 
saw  and  heard  : — “  Even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from 
the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.” 

But  in  what  way  can  this  be  true,  in  reference  to  the  miraculous  Birth, 
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Infancy  and  Childhood  of  Jesus?  St.  John  can  certainly  not  mean,  that 
he  saw  and  heard  all  that  pertains  to  His  opening  history  on  earth — nor, 
in  fact,  to  any  event  of  His  life  prior  to  His  advent  as  the  Christ  and 
Saviour.  St.  John  had  not  known  Him,  until  both  had  become  man- 
grown  and  man-aged. 

The  same  holds,  only  with  still  greater  emphasis,  against  St.  Luke’s 
personal  observation. 

It  may  be  replied  that  by  means  of  a  direct  Revelation,  all  that  period 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  had  been  unveiled  to  them.  We  do  not  doubt  it.  But 
why  should  St.  John  claim  to  have  been  an  eye-and-ear  witness  -to  all  that 
he  declares,  or,  St.  Luke  to  have  obtained  his  information  from  those  who 
had,  been  witnesses  from  the  beginning  ? 

It  is  plain,  that  St.  John  does  not  design  his  declaration  to  cover 
the  antecedent  thirty  years  of  Jesus,  bat  merely  His  three  subsequent 
years,  as  the  Christ;  and  that  St.  Luke  obtained  his  knowledge  from 
that  part  of  the  early  Life  of  Jesus,  together  with  St.  Matthew,  from 
those  who  had  been  witnesses  from  the  beginning. 

The  question  then  confronts  us  : — Who  could  have  been  the  best — and 
in  many  respects,  the  only — witness  of  all  those  mysteries  and  wonders, 
immediately  anterior  to  the  Birth  of  Jesus;  to  the  miraculous  Birth  it¬ 
self;  to  the  Gospel-recited  incidents  attending  His  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood,  and  to  His  whole  earthly  history,  so  far  as  it  is  related — antecedent 
to  His  appearing  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ? 

If  that  witness  is  not  His  Virgin  Mother — then,  will  some  one  tell 
us,  who  it  is  ? 

The  whole  cluster  of  Christmas  Harbingers  rest  on  her  testimony. 

The  Angelic  Salutation ,  which  descends  as  an  heirloom  in  the  vast 
Family  of  God,  from  generation  to  generation,  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  and  in  a  state  of  original  preservation,  was  heard,  we  judge,  by  no 
mortal  ear,  until  it  passed  over  her  long-sealed  lips  into  the  hearing  of  pos¬ 
terity — Hail!  Highly  favored!  The  Lord  with  Thee!  Blessed 
Thou  among  women  !  Surely  this  was  an  essential  contribution  to 
Gospel  History.  It  is  to  the  Incarnation  narrative,  as  the  root  is  to  the 
tree. 

Who,  besides  herself,  could  have  related  to  the  Evangelists  the  feeling 
of  perplexity,  astonishment  and  awe,  which  such  a  flattering  messuage, 
from  such  an  unearthly  messenger,  awakened  in  her  inmost  bosom?  She 
only,  who  experienced  it  all,  could  have  been  the  source  of  this  Item  : — 
“  And  when  she  saw  him,  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her 
mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be.” 

The  Annunciation ,  immediately  following,  was  not  witnessed  by  any 
earthly  personage,  however  large  a  host  of  heavenly  spirits  might  have 
been  near,  and,  as  a  fact  of  historical  import,  could  only  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  her.  Unless  obtained  from  her,  how  could  the  reciting  Evan¬ 
gelist  have  known,  that  the  modest  Jewish  maiden  hesitated  to  accept  of 
a  Divine  maternity?  or  that  she  did  consent  to  the  conferring  of  so  un¬ 
precedented  an  honor?  or,  that  her  Offspring  was  not  the  Son  of  Joseph, 
but  the  Son  of  God?  or,  that  His  name  shall  be  Jesus  ?  Does  not  the 
last  proof  of  the  Divinity  and  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Infant  Jesus  rest 
finally  on  the  testimony  of  His  Virgin  Mother,  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  Gospel  History  ? 
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When  St.  Luke  commenced  to  collect  his  material  from  those  who  had 
been  “witnesses  from  the  beginning,”  from  what  bosom,  as  an  archive, 
v  did  he  obtain  information  in  reference  to  the  Virgin’s  Visitation  into 
the  “hill-country?  The  Greeting  of  the  goodly  matron  Elizabeth?  The 
Hymn  of  the  Virgin  Mary — the  Magnificat — as  a  response?  The 
facts  pertaining  to  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist?  Ilis  Presentation 
in  the  Temple?  His  Name?  The  Hymn  of  Zacharias?  Who  furnished 
all  these  important  factors  to  the  Gospel  Writers?  Joseph  had  long 
been  dead,  when  the  Gospels  were  to  be  written,  as  all  tradition  declares. 
The  pious  parents  of  the  Baptist  had  departed  this  life.  John  too  had 
gone.  But  that  the  Virgin  Mother  survived  her  Son,  we  know.  All 
who  could  have  given  testimony  had  died.  “  But  Mary  kept  all  these 
things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.”  And  what  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  she,  whom  the  beloved  “  disciple  took  unto  his  house," 
after  the  crucifixion  of  her  divine  Son,  should  be  consulted  by  all  who 
were  called  to  write  a  history  of  His  earlier  and  entire  life  ? 

We  might  ask  the  same  questions  with  regard  to  St.  Matthew’s  in¬ 
formant.  How  could  he  have  learned  the  particulars  in  regard  to 
Joseph’s  anxiety  and  mental  agony?  Of  the  explanatory  visit  by  an 
angel?  Surely  that  was  a  topic  on  which  so  just  and  good  a  man  felt 
like  maintaining  in  admirable  reticence,  and  not  to  publish  it  to  the 
world.  But  when  Matthew  wrote,  the  only  party  privy  to  the  secret  was 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Of  all  that  went  before  the  Incarnation,  we  know  of  no  earthly  inform¬ 
ant  to  the  Evangelists,  save  the  Mother  of  our  Lord. 

Verily,  we  say  again,  those  inspired  writers  were  doubtless  possessed  of 
an  inner  and  divine  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  entire  record,  as  a 
revelation;  but  when  they  present  their  narratives  to  the  world — be¬ 
lievers  and  unbelievers — they  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  scrutiny  to  which  every  other  journalist  is  subjected.  Every 
reader  has  an  undoubted  right  to  ask  for  the  evidence,  on  which  the 
recital  is  based.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  to  the  natural  mind  nothing  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  life  of  Washington  as  a  history,  and  it  must  consequently  be 
constructed  according  to  the  same  rules  and  laws  of  evidence. 

Happily,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Divine  Becord  can  also  abide  the 
test,  in  reference  at  least  to  these  facts,  which  immediately  precede  the 
birth  of  Jesus. 

But  take  the  Virgin  Mother’s  testimony  aside,  and  that  antecedent 
period  becomes  a  dark  and  silent  abyss.  The  history  of  Jesus  is  then 
like  a  ship  unmoored,  or  that  rides  at  a  single  anchor. 

But  we  come  to  the  Incarnation  itself — The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

That  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Caesar  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  of  Herod  the  king — these  and  many  other  facts,  Matthew,  Luke 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  historians  were  at  no  loss  to  obtain. 
The  great  store-house  of  the  public  and  the  archives  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  empire  could  be  resorted  to  and  consulted. 

But  who  had  told  Luke  the  unrecorded  and  sacredly  private  particu¬ 
lars  of  His  birth?  of  wrapping  Him  in  “swaddling  clothes ?”  of  the 
“manger?”  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  “inn?”  of  the  devout 
shepherds  “watching  their  flocks”  on  the  plain,  by  night  season?  of  their 
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fear  and  awe  because  of  the  angel?  of  His  salute:  “Fear  not:  for  be¬ 
hold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ,  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  :  ye  shall  find  the 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.”  Who  informed 
him  of  the  heavenly  host  manifesting  itself  to  sing  His  coronation  song: — 
“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men  !” — unless  her  bosom  had  been  the  secret  and  safe  repository  of  the 
entire  transaction.  Surely  the  overjoyed  shepherds  told  her  all  that 
they  had  witnessed;  for  “they  made  known  abroad”  even  “the  saying 
that  was  told  them  concerning  this  Child.”  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  the  Evangelists  gathered  up  from  irresponsible  persons  the  float¬ 
ing  sayings,  when  they  could  obtain  it  from  her  who  knew  it  all 
and  knew  it  well.  Who  could  best  tell  all  about  the  shepherd’s  visit  to 
Bethlehem  ?  Who  was  nearest  by  during  His  circumcision  ?  Who  could 
testify  on  that  occasion,  that  His  name  had  already  beeu  pronounced  by 
the  aDgel,  before  He  had  been  conceived?  And  who  could  still  tell  Luke 
that  the  name  Jesus  had  been  there  sealed  upon  Him  ?  Who  still  re¬ 
membered  the  conduct  and  words  of  Simeon,  of  Anna,  and  of  His 
parents’  return  to  Nazareth?  Who  could  intelligently  impart  this  infor¬ 
mation: — “  And  the  child  grew ,  and  icaxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with 
wisdom  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him  V’  A  physician  naturally 
questions  the  mother,  when  he  would  know  the  condition  of  the  child. 
And  let  us  not  forget,  that  Luke  was  the  “beloved  physician.”  Need  we 
wonder,  who  informed  St.  Matthew  all  about  the  visit  of  the  wise  men 
— the  holy  three  kings?  where  they  were  from?  of  their  adoration 
and  presents  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh  ?  of  Herod’s  ferocity 
and  murderous  plan?  of  their  circumventing  him  ?  of  Joseph’s  vision, 
warning  and  flight  into  Egypt?  of  the  holy  family’s  return  to  Israel  and 
abiding  in  Galilee  at  Nazareth? 

And  once  more,  pray  who  imparted  that  welcome  reminiscence  of  His 
boyhood  to  Luke  ?  That  on  one  occasion,  when  going  from  Jerusalem, 
His  parents  lost  Him,  when  twelve  years  of  age  ?  With  what  anxiety 
and  fear  they  searched  for  Him  ?  How,  when,  and  where  they  found  Him 
— sitting  in  the  temple,  among  the  doctors — engaged  in  a  controversy  ? 
what  His  mother  said  ?  what  His  father  did  not  say  ?  what  He  Himself 
said?  Who,  we  ask,  was  alone  here  to  remember  and  to  tell  this  inter¬ 
esting  episode  of  His  boyhood,  which  lies  like  an  island  in  His  early  life, 
with  a  sea  of  silence  all  around  it,  save  she  of  whom  it  is  immediately 
added: — “  But  His  mother  kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart f”  But 
why  kept  them  in  her  heart  ?  Evidently  that  there  might  be  at  least  one 
witness  to  St.  Luke  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  Gospel  history,  who  had 
been  present  from  the  beginning  and  that  you  and  I  might  know  that 
these  things  are  true. 

It  was  she  too,  who  told  St.  Luke,  that  He  had  been  an  obedient  son 
— that  He  was  subject  unto  them” — that  St.  Luke  might  record  Him  as 
a  Model  Son  for  all  children  to  pattern  after  to  the  end  of  time. 

Who  cannot  but  feel  the  difference  of  relation  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
sustain  to  Jesus?  Joseph  is  but  a  foster-father.  He  is  the  God-appointed 
guardian  over  the  infancy  and  boyhood  of  the  Divine  Jesus.  He  carries 
the  Son  of  God  in  his  arms  in  Bethlehem,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Wilderness, 
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and  in  Nazareth.  He  teaches  his  Divine  Ward  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and 
the  laws,  ceremonies  and  spirit  of  Jewish  devotion.  A  high  office  this, 
verily  !  He  is  besides  the  stay,  support  and  husband  of  the  Mother  of 
our  Lord.  But  as  Jesus  increases,  Joseph  decreases  and  disappears. 
Long  ere  Jesus  relinquishes  his  temporal  employment  and  left  “  the  holy  . 
house”  in  Nazareth,  to  enter  upon  His  Divine  mission,  Joseph  had  done 
his  work  aud  entered  upon  his  reward,  as  guardian  of  Jesus  young  and 
small.  He  had  shown  himself  a  brave,  silent  confessor  ■  but  time  and  oc¬ 
casion  were  not  afforded  him  to  prove  himself  a  martyr.  He  tasted  the 
cruelty  of  Herod,  but  not  the  severer  and  more  acute  persecution  of  an¬ 
other  Herod  and  of  Pontius  Pilate.  He  had  seen  Jesus  among  the 
priests,  but  only  as  they  complaisantly  parleyed  with  Him,  when  only  a 
promising  and  interesting  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  had  not  seen  the 
priests  tearing  their  beards  and  robes,  and  thirsting  with  a  rage  that 
could  only  be  quenched  in  His  pure  blood.  Egypt  he  knew,  but  not 
Gethsemane  and  Golgotha.  He  saw  the  ‘-Rose  of  Sharon”  budding,  but 
not  ruthlessly  riven  and  trodden  under  foot.  He  was  spared  the  agony 
of  seeing  his  blessed  step-son  mocked,  spit  upon,  lashed,  bruised,  and 
tortured  on  the  cross.  He  saw  but  the  circumcision,  not  the  crucifixion. 
Happy  Joseph!  A  noble  charge  was  entrusted  to  him  •  right  well  did 
he  preside  over  it.  His  history  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  his  salvation 
sure. 

How  different  is  the  sorrowful  life  of  Mary!  Ah  !  that  heart  with  an 
arrow,  quivering  in  its  fresh  and  warm  blood,  tells  all.  Simeon,  thou 
didst  foretell  truly.  From  the  manger  to  the  cross  did  she  follow  her 
Son.  “  Can  a  mother  forsake  her  child  Y*  She  wrapped  the  “swaddling” 
and  the  grave  clothes  around  his  spotless  and  holy  flesh — who  can  doubt 
it?  She  heard  His  infant  and  His  martyr  cries!  She  saw,  knew  and 
felt  all.  He  was  to  her  the  dearest  of  treasures,  and  she,  to  Him,  the 
nearest  of  saints.  •  She  is  to  us  the  noblest  heroine  and  the  holiest  woman 
the  world  ever  contained.  And  if  for  no  other  consideration  than  because 
of  her  beautiful  contribution  to  the  Sacred  History,  of  the  early  life  of 
Jesus,  let  us  join  in  her  own  prophecy:  “For,  behold,  from  hence¬ 
forth  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.” 

Bethlehem,  Egypt  and  Nazareth — these  are  the  towns  we  think  of 
and  meditate  on,  on  the  25th  of  December.  There  the  holy  family  dwells 
—  Joseph — Mary — Jesus. 

Away  with  an  infatuated  and  fated  Jerusalem!  with  a  blood-sweating 
Gethsemane  !  with  a  crucifying  Golgotha !  Let  us  not  sit  around  the 
cross  in  this  marriage  festival  of  heaven  aud  earth.  Mary  does  not 
weep,  and  why  should  we?  She  rehearses  the  “  Magnificat”  just  now  ! 
Let  us  join  her.  Bring  on  the  Altar  flowers  !  Away,  ye  priests  and 
high-priests,  scribes,  Pharisees  and  hypocrites,  Judas  and  Pontius  Pilate 
— ye  entire  bloody  canaille  ! 

Let  us  see  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men.  Let  us  behold  the  New 
Star.  Let  us  bear  the  angels  sing  that  new  anthem,  never  sung  before, 
and  sung  from  henceforth,  in  secula ,  secu/orum  ! 

The  Incarnation  is  the  first  and  greatest  fact  in  the  life  and  history 
of  Jesus.  Out  of  it  issue  His  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  and 
eternal  life — as  the  waters  from  the  fountain.  Bethlehem  is  the  “  House 
of  Bread”  aud  from  thence  grew  the  Bread  of  Heaven.  Let  us  tarry 
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here,  then ;  enter  the  stable  and  kneel  with  the  magi  around  the  manger, 
in  order  that  we  may  look  steadfastly  on 

THE  BABE  OF  CONTRADICTIONS. 

Uncreated,  and  yet  born  from  everlasting,  and  still  of  time — Creator 
and  Creature — Of  God  and  of  Mary — Incomprehensible,  yet  shrouded 
in  flesh — Infinite  and  Finite — The  heavens  not  containing  Him,  yet%held 
in  a  corner  of  the  stable  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  laid  in  a  man¬ 
ger — That  holy  thing,  amid  the  filth  of  the  stall  where  oxen  stood — The 
mighty  God,  and  yet  “  a  harmless,  silty  Babe”— -The  government  of  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders,  but  beset  with  all  the  helplessness  of  infancy — 
The  Bread  of  Heaven,  and  hungry — The  Water  of  Life,  and  thirsty — 
Himself  the  Unspeakable  Gift,  yet  accepting  presents  from  the  wise  men. 
The  Queller  of  tears,  yet  shedding  them — Enflamed  in  glory  and  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes — The  Everlasting  Governor,  yet  dependent  on  fee¬ 
ble  woman’s  arms  and  resting  on  a  woman’s  lap — The  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  yet  alarmed  at  the  voice  of  Herod — The  Morning  Star, 
yet  outened  in  the  darkness  of  Egypt — The  deliverer  of  Israel  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  Himself  flying  thither — The  clouds  His  cha¬ 
riot,  but  carried  in  the  trembling  arms  of  Joseph — The  Un-doer  of 
circumcision,  yet  circumcised  Himself — The  same  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  forever  ;  but  still  He  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  stature — Omniscient, 
yet  increasing  in  wisdom — Omnipresent,  yet  limited  to  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth — Endowed  with  all  power  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  and  subject 
to  His  parents  still — The  Shepherd  of  the  lost,  and  Himself  lost — The 
Truth,  and  yet  asking  and  hearing  questions  of  the  doctors — -Worshipped 
by  all  the  heavenly  host,  and  yet  observing  Jewish  festivals  and  fasts — The 
precious  Tabernacle  and  Temple  of  God  with  men,  and  still  a  devout  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  service  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  razed  to 
the  ground — Doing  good,  yet  hated,  despised  and  persecuted — Innocent 
and  nevertheless  condemned — The  Life  and  still  dead — The  Conqueror  of 
the  grave,  yet  buried — The  Vanquisher  of  Hell,  yet  descending  into  it — 
An  outcast  of  earth,  yet  the  Possessor  of  Heaven — The  Servant  of  servants 
and  the  King  of  kings,  withal — The  Surrenderer  of  life,  yet  the  Life 
of  the  World — Judged,  and  yet  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead — 
Shorn  of  all  might  aud  power,  but  the  Founder  of  an  everlasting  king¬ 
dom  nevertheless — Forsaken  of  all,  yet  drawing  all  men  unto  Him — Un¬ 
able  to  save  Himself,  yet  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

Whoever  would  consider  Him,  who  endured  such  contradictions  against 
Himself,  let  him  open  his  meditation  at  Bethlehem — the  Alpha  of  the 
life  of  the  Divine  Jesus — and  advance  regularly  on  the  course  laid  down 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  order  that  he  may,  in  due  time, 
arrive  at  the  Omega.  Let  even  this  also  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Then  make  the  Church  and  Home  and  Heart  a  Bethlehem  on  Christmas 
Day,  that  young  and  old  may  realize  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  a  fact,  and 
not  only  entertain  it  as  a  legend.  Let  the  organ,  pulpit  and  altar — An¬ 
them,  prayer  and  sermon — proclaim  it.  Let  His  Anniversary  Day  be 
told  from  generation  to  generation. 

Let  the  houtehold  wear  a  Christmas  air  among  us,  in  the  same  way  as, 
and  for  a  much  greater  reason,  than  New  England  observes  a  “Thanks- 
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giving  Day.7’  Let  parents  unbend  themselves  and  be  like  children  in 
spirit  and  in  joy.  Forbid  the  “  Beltz-Nickle,”  but  kindly  invite  the 
“  Kris-Kindle.  Not  the  Santa  Claus  of  shaggy  mien  and  ruffian  man¬ 
ners;  but  He  who  gives  good  gifts  unto  men. 

And  if  the  heart  of  man,  woman  and  child  is  not  to  become  a  Hortus 
Siccus ,  the  “Lily  of  the  Valley/’  the  “  Rose  of  Sharon” — the  Flower  of 
Humanity  must  be  planted  there.  And  when  may  this  be  done,  more 
happily  done,  than  when  angels  in  heaven  and  saints  militant  and  tri-  . 
umphant  rejoice  together  ? 

Diess  ist  der  Tag,  den  Gott  gemacht; 

Sein  werd  in  aller  Welt  gedacht ! 


FOUR  LESSONS. 

At  a  banquet  given  in  New  York  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges,  that  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  and  eminent  Christian  spoke  among  other  things  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“One  of  the  first  lessons  I  received  was  in  1813,  when  I  was  eleven 
years  of  age.  My  grandfather  had  collected  a  fine  lot  of  merino  sheep, 
which  was  carefully  cherished  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  I  was  a  shep¬ 
herd  boy,  and  my  business  was  to  watch  the  sheep  in  the  fields.  A  boy, 
who  was  more  fond  of  his  books  than  of  sheep,  was  sent  with  me,  but  left 
the  work  to  me,  while  he  lay  in  the  shade  and  read  his  books.  I  finally 
complained  of  this  to  the  old  gentleman.  I  shall  never  forget  his  benig¬ 
nant  smile,  as  he  replied: 

“Never  you  mind  ;  if  you  watch  the  sheep,  you  will  have  the  sheep.”  I 
thought  to  myself,  what  does  the  old  gentleman  mean?  I  don’t  expect  to 
have  any  sheep.  My  aspirations  were  quite  moderate  in  those  days,  and 
a  first  rate  merino  buck  was  worth  $1000.  I  could  not  make  out  exactly  what 
he  meant,  but  I  had  great  confidence  in  him,  as  he  was  a  judge,  and  had 
been  to  Congress  in  Washington’s  time ;  so  I  concluded  that  it  was  all  right 
whatever  he  meant,  and  went  out  contentedly  with  the  sheep.  After  I 
got  to  the  field  I  could  not  get  that  idea  out  of  my  head.  Finally  I  thought 
of  my  Sunday  lesson,  ‘  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things;  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  maoy  things.’ — Then  I  understood  it:  Never  you 
mind  who  else  neglects  his  duty;  be  you  faithful,  and  you  will  have  your 
reward !  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  many  lads  as  long  as  it  did  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  proverb. 

“  I  received  my  second  lesson  soon  after  I  came  to  this  city,  as  a  clerk 
to  the  late  Luman  Reed.  A  merchant  from  Ohio,  who  knew  me,  came  to 
purchase  goods  of  Mr.  Reed.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  finding  me 
there,  and  said  to  me,  ‘You  have  a  good  place.  Make  yourself  so  useful 
that  they  cannot  do  without  you.’  I  took  his  meaning  quicker  than  I  did 
the  proverb  about  the  sheep.  Well,  I  worked  upon  these  two  ideas,  until 
Mr.  Reed  offered  me  an  interest  in  his  business. 

“The  first  morning  after  the  co-partnership  was  announced,  Mr.  James 
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Geery,  the  old  tea  merchant,  called  to  see  me,  and  said  to  me,  1  You  are  all 
right  now;  I  have  one  word  of  advice  to  give  you;  be  careful  whom  you 
walk  the  streets  with/  That  was  lesson  number  three. 

“In  this  connection,  I  must  repeat  an  anecdote  told  of  the  late  Robert 
Lennox.  A  country  merchant  came  into  the  store  of  Mr.  Morton,  a  highly 
respectable  Scotch  merchant,  to  purchase  goods.  He  spoke  about  credit, 
references,  &c.  Mr.  Morton  said :  ‘  I  will  give  you  what  credit  you  wish.” 
‘But/  said  the  merchant,  4 1  am  an  entire  stranger  to  you/  Mr.  Morton, 
replied,  ‘Bid  I  not  see  you  at  church  with  Kobert  Lennox?’  ‘Yes,  I  was 
at  church  with  him/  1  Well,  I  will  trust  any  man  whom  Kobert  Lennox 
will  take  to  church  with  him/ 

“I  hope  these  three  lessons  of  watchfulness  over  the  interest  of  their 
employers,  watchfulness  over  their  partners’ interests  and  their  own,  after 
they  are  joined,  followed  by  intense  watchfulness  that  no  black  sheep  get 
into  their  folds,  may  be  impressed  by  these  anecdotes  upon  the  minds  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

“  One  other  lesson  I  feel  it  very  necessary  to  inculcate — that  of  patience. 
With  a  little  patience  most  young  men  will  find  a  position  as  high  as  they 
have  fitted  themselves  to  fill.” — Christian  Intelligencer . 

- ♦  -» - 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Madame  Therese.* 

This  is  a  work  of  fiction.  And  we  exercise  a  religious  caution  as  to 
how  we  recommend  such  works.  The  law  presumes  every  man  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty.  We  presume  every  work  of  fiction  a  failure,  un¬ 
til  we  have  indubitable  evidence  to  the  contrary.  This  is  a  French  work, 
possessing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  French  mind.  It  is  the  product 
of  two  minds — Erckmann  and  Chatrian — twin  authors.  As  such  it  is  a 
singular  product.  Though  the  joint  result  of  two  minds,  it  is  a  unit  in 
sentiment  and  composition. 

The  work  is  not  purely  an  invention.  Much  of  its  material  is  drawn 
from  fact.  Though  not  a  historical  fiction,  it  deals  largely  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  history,  It  paints  scenes  taken  from  the  war  between  the 
French  Republicans  and  the  German  Monarchists.  In  the  village  of  Ans- 
tatt,  on  the  border  of  France  and  Germany,  lived  Dr.  Jacob  Wagner.  Fie 
and  his  old  servant  Lisbeth  and  his  little  nephew  Fritzel  constitute  his 
family  A  battle  between  the  Republicans  and  Austrians,  on  the  square 
of  the  village,  crimsoned  its  streets  with  blood.  Among  others  a  myste¬ 
rious  looking  French  woman  was  dangerously  wounded.  Just  as  she  was 
being  put  on  the  cart  with  the  other  dead,  “  uncle  Jacob”  discovered 
signs  of  life,  and  ordered  her  to  be  brought  to  his  house.  Here  she  was 
nursed  for  many  weeks.  The  Dr’s,  tender  care  bestowed  upon  her  at¬ 
tracted  the  suspicion  of  the  Austrian  officials.  He  fled  with  her  by  night 
to  the  army  of  the  Republicans.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  another  bat 

*  Madame  Therese,  or  the  volunteer  of  ’92.  By  M.  M.  Erckmann — Chatrian.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  thirteenth  edition.  With  ten  full  page  illustrations.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.  1869.  Pp.  289. 
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tie.  Wagner  serves  as  a  temporary  surgeon.  The  French  are  victorious, 
and  so  is  Uncle  Jacob  Wagner.  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
affection  and  fiction,  if  the  Dr’s,  grateful  patient  would  not  become  Ma¬ 
dame  Theresa  Wagner. 

This  is  but  a  meager  outline  of  the  work.  Everything  is  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  Fritzel,  who  with  his  youthful  French  imagination,  leads  you 
into  the  cellars,  kitchens  and  bed-rooms  of  French  households  of  the 
last  century,  and  reports  the  fiery  discussions  of  the  common  working  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  day,  on  the  French  revolutionary  principles  convulsing  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  humane  spirit  runs  through  the  whole.  Its  religion  is  of  course 
of  the  French  style.  Uncle  Wagner  says:  “I  am  not  couceited  enough 
to  refuse  to  believe  in  predictions  and  miracles  related  by  such  wise  au¬ 
thors  as  Moses,  Herodotus,  Thucycides,  Livy  and  many  others.  “  Think 
of  classing  the  inspired  Moses  with  these  learned  pagans.  The  book  reads 
like  a  romance  of  course.  The  simple,  unaffected  descriptions  of  Fritzel 
possess  a  charming  interest  telling  you  a  thousand  little  things,  which 
older  eyes  would  not  notice. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross.* 

This  is  a  volume  of  228  pages,  published  by  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  It  contains  life-like  sketches  of  five  eminent  Christian  women — 
Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine;  Elizabeth  of  Hungary;  Hosa 
Govona,  the  Piedmontes  workwoman  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Godolphin ;  and 
Maria  Mathsdotter,  the  Lapland  peasant.  We  know  of  few  books  which 
we  can  more  cordially  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our  lady  readers  than 
this.  These  five  women  are  models  of  fepiiniue  piety.  Every  one  is  a 
heroine  giving  her  life  to  Christ,  as  au  offering  for  the  good  of  others. 
The  readers  of  the  Guardian  have  already  read  brief  historical  sketches 
of  Monica,  and  have  learned  from  her  the  power  and  beauty  of  believing 
persevering  prayer. 

E  izabeth  of  Hungary,  born  in  1207,  is  a  character  which  every  Chris¬ 
tian  lady  ought  to  become  acquainted  with.  After  650  years,  the  sweet 
odor  of  her  piety  and  of  her  many  charities  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  still 
lingers  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.  near  Eisenach  in  Germany.  For  it  is 
here  that  she  spent  a  part  of  her  short  life. 

At  that  time  there  were  lepers  in  this  part  of  Germany.  u  Being 
missed  one  day  from  the  Castle  at  an  hour  which  was  usually  devoted  to 
her  children,  her  ladies  of  honor  searched  the  grounds  of  the  Castle,  and 
found  her  in  a  retired  part  of  the  orchard,  attending  upon  a  leper  whose 
hair  she  had  just  cut  off  with  her  own  bauds,  as  no  barber  would  do  it ; 
and  she  was  busied  in  dressing  his  head  when  her  maidens  came  upon 
her.  To  one  of  them,  who  freely  expressed  the  surprise  and  disgust  she 
felt,  Elizabeth  replied  with  a  smile : 

“  Am  I  better  than  my  Lord,  who  admitted  the  lepers  to  his  presence, 
and  was  at  last  crucified  among  thieves?  My  own  little  ones  may  some¬ 
times  be  in  want.  I  would  do  to  these  little  ones  of  Christ  even  as  I 
would  have  others  do  unto  them  in  their  need. 


*  Daughters  of  the  Cross,  or  The  Cottage  and  the  Palace.  Published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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One  time  her  husband,  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  being  from  home, 
a  fearful  famine  occurred.  Hundreds  died  of  starvation.  Elizabeth 
spent  nearly  $1,700,000  then  in  the  State  treasury,  for  their  relief.  Hay 
and  night  the  ovens  of  her  Castle  were  filled  with  bread  for  the  hungry. 
The  Castle  standing  on  a  hill,  some  of  the  sick  and  infirm  had  not  the 
strength  to  climb  up  to  it.  Every  morning  and  evening  Elizabeth,  aided 
by  a  servant,  carried  provisions  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  for  such.  She 
founded  two  hospitals  at  Eisenach.  One  of  these  was  designed  for  sick 
and  orphan  children.  She  loved  to  visit  this  home  of  the  homeless. 
Whenever  the  orphans  would  see  their  friend  coming,  they  wou'd  crowd 
around  her,  catch  hold  of  her  robe,  and  call :  “  Mamma,  our  dear  ma¬ 
ma  !”  Often  when  she  had  not  the  means  at  hand  to  provide  for  the 
poor,  she  would  sell  her  costly  garments  and  jewelry  wherewith  to  do 
good.  And  for  the  most  time  she  would  wear  very  plain  clothing  so  as 
to  have  more  means  to  serve  her  Saviour  in  the  persons  of  his  needy 
people. 

The  Young  Lady  of  Pleasure. 

This  volume  of  316  pages,  likewise  published  by  the  Tract  Society,  con- 
tains  the  correspondence  between  two  ladies — a  teacher  and  her  pupil- 
A  series  of  38  letters  treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects — such  subjects  as 
would  be  of  interest  to  young  ladies.  “  Home-life, ”  “  Dancing  as  an 
Amusement,”  “Plan  for  Recreation,”  “Fashionable  ladies,”  “Novel¬ 
reading,”  and  many  other  subjects  are  herein  familiarly  discussed,  from  a 
common  sense  point  of  view.  Letters  are  more  easily  read  than  elaborate 
essays.  And  the  ladies  have  their  own  way  of  putting  things  in  their 
letters.  And  in  that  way  the  things  of  this  volume  are  put.  The  thread 
of  argument  is  short  and  well  spun.  You  can  follow  it  more  readily  than 
the  long  circumvolved,  subterranean,  rock-penetrating  logic  of  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  of  the  sterner  sex.  It  is  a  gossippy  book,  chatting  right 
sensibly  and  aptly  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Literary  Notices. 

Hours  at  Home. — The  January  number  of  this  popular  and  valuable 
monthly  has  the  following  contents : 

Progress,  by  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.;  Bab  and  Babism,  by  Prof.  E.  P. 
Evans;  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls.  Chapters  xxxviii.-xl.  By  the  Author 
of  “The  Heir  of  Redclyfie;”  My  Tenants,  by  H.  IT.;  Sackcloth  under 
Ye’vet,  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin;  A  chat  with  M.  Berryer,  Translated 
from  the  German  for  Hours  at  Home;  Motherless  Girls,  A  Story  of  the 
Last  Century.  Chapters  ix.-xi.,  by  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell;” 
Pluman  Eyes  Again,  by  Prof.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.D.;  The  Sleeping 
Earth,  by  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Hinsdale;  Some  Chinese  Pictures,  by  Rev. 
George  B.  Bacon;  The  Morning  Star,  by  Helen  Brown;  Leisure  Moments; 
Books  and  Authors  Abroad,  by  Charles  Welford;  Literature  of  the  Day, 
1.  De  Pressense  on  Christ;  2.  Harper’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theolo¬ 
gical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature;  3.  Kathrina,  Illustrated;  4.  Books 
of  the  Month. 

Terms. — $3  a  year;  Single  numbers,  30  cents;  Six  copies  for  $15; 
Twelve  copies  for  $30,  and  one  free  to  the  person  who  gets  up  the  club. 
Clergymen  and  Students  of  Theology  receive  it  for  $2.50,  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  Volumes  begin  with  May  and  November. 

Office  of  Hours  at  Home,  No.  654  Broadway,  New  York. 


Publications  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

Reformed  Church  Messenger.  A  weekly.  Large  issue,  83.00  per  year 
in  advance.'  Small  issue,  81.75  per  year.  No  copies  of  the  small  issue 
are  sent  except  they  are  prepaid. 

Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung .  A  German  weekly.  81.50  per  year  in 

advance.  . 

Mercersburg  Review.  A  Quarterly.  Containing  160  pages  in  each 

number.  $3.00  per  year  in  advance. 

The  Child's  Treasury.  A  monthly  for  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies 
one  year  for  82;  25  copies  for  $4.50;  50  copies  for  and  1  copies 
for  $15,  always  cash  in  advance. 

Christological  Theology .  Inaugural  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  II.  Harbaugh. 
30  cents  per  copy,  and  $2.70  per  dozen. 

Mystical  Presence.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D.  $1  per  copy. 
Mercersburg  and  Modern  Theology.  By  Rev.  S.  Miller.  60  cents  per 
copy,  and  $5.40  per  dozen. 

Youth  in  Earnest.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.D.  90  cents  per  copy, 
and  $7.10  per  dozen. 

Sabbath  School  Publications.  Good  Friday,  25  cents  per  copy,  and 
$2.25  per  dozen.  An  Easter  Walk,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  kl.80  per  do¬ 
zen.  Christ  and  the  Lawyer,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  $1.80  per  dozen. 
Also.  Hymn  Books,  Catechisms,  and  other  publications  of  the  German 

Reformed  Church.  Address,  „  „ 

S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co., 

54  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
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CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

Terms  $2.00  a  year.  Five  copies  for  $10.00,  and  one  copy  extra  to  persons 

sending  us  the  Club. 

Our  Premium  List  is  full  and  liberal,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had  free  on 
application. 

The  Christian  World  is  a  Family  Religious  Journal,  aiming  to  represent  the 
general  mind  of  the  Church  on  the  living  questions  of  the  day,  fo  be  fhe  bearer  of 
a  practical  Gospel  to  the  people,  and  keep  such  enterprises  of  Religion,  ns  Mis- 
sions.  Education.  Church  Extension,  etc.,  fresh  before  its  leaders. 

Its  Corps  of  Contributors  have  been  enlarged  to  include  every  section  ot 
the  Church,  East  and  West,  North  and  South.  We  have  made  arrangements  also 
for  Correspondence  from  our  Principal  Cities,  and  for  Letters  from  several 

eminent  Foreign  Travellers. 

Our  Paper  leaves  the  press  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  so  that  it  may  reach 
its  remotest  Subscribers  by  Saturday. 

Address, 

T,  P.  BUCHER,  or  Christian  World, 

176  k  178  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati. 
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THE  GUARDIAN: 


Devoted,  to  the  Social,  Literary  and  Religions  Interests  of 

Young  IVIen  and  Ladies. 


Rev.  B.  BAUSMAN,  A.  M.,  Editor. 


The  Guardian  will  enter  upon  its  XXth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1869. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  propose.  The 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always 
the  same.  Its  editorial  management  will  be  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
Rev.  B.  Bausman,  A.  M.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the 
most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should 
characterize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  will  continue  to  be  published  by  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the  kind,  and  has 
earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  January  number 
will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  Steel  Engraving,  and  the  publication  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  with  a  handsome  ornamental  cover  title.  Though  paper  still  com¬ 
mands  an  advanced  price,  they  promise  to  use  a  superior  quality  ;  and  shall  do  all 
in  their  power,  in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  accepta¬ 
ble  to  its  subscribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  cont  ent  s' true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto : — 
‘  ‘  Life — Light — Love.  ’  ’ 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take 
the  quiet  way  of  peace  and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to 
that  first  and  greatest  of  duties,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings 
and  pious  affections.  It  will  have  its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making 
Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven  surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a 
degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years  has  furnished,  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  believingly  we  look  into  the 
future,  if  permitted  to  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another  year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  d  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten 
subscribers  are  obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and 
one  to  the  pastor  gratis. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  Agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
per  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS-ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  six  subscribers  with  $9  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for 
one  year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $15  ;  twenty-seven  for  $30. 

Discontinuances. — As  all  subscriptions  are  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Volume,  so  discontinuances  can  take  place  only  with  the  close.  To  insure  a  dis¬ 
continuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  before  the  close  ot 
the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the  notice  be  received  after  one  or  more 
numbers  of  a  new  volume  have  been  sent,  the  subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the 
full  year  thus  commenced.  Address — 

S.  R.  FISHER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  54  North  Sixth  Street.  Philadeluhis. 
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PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Of  course  ouly  in  a  relative  sense.  For  absolute  perfection  is  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  God,  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  man.  Xo  one  can  learn  to 
excel  in  any  good  or  great  attainment  without  practice.  “  Civilians  ” 
can  never  be  relied  upon  as  military  officers.  They  lack  the  necessary 
education.  And  raw  recruits  are  dangerous  material  with  which  ,to  fight 
a  battle.  Only  he  who  has  been  thoroughly  drilled,  whose  head,  limbs, 
and  joints  are  perfectly  under  his  control,  makes  a  safe  and  an  efficient 
soldier. 

How  easy  it  was  for  us  to  repeat  the  multiplication  table  in  early  boy¬ 
hood.  Xot  one  of  the  many  figures  was  wrongly  stated.  Xow  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  a  column,  and  running  backward  toward  the  head  of  the 
table;  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  with  “  twelve  twelves  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four,”  and  rapidly  skipping  up  and  down  like  a  drill  master 
before  his  company.  How  easy  for  children  to  acquire  this  readiness  in 
reciting  the  table.  It  is  the  result  of  drilling— pf  frequent  repetition.  A 
a  real  pleisure  it  is  to  study  English  grammar,  or  the  grammar  of  any 
other  language,  when  one  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  rules,  and  by  analys¬ 
ing  and  constructing  sentences  and  frequent  parsing,  becomes  as  familiar 
with  all  the  details  and  parts  of  speech  as  he  is  with  the  alphabet. 

The  other  day  I  watched  a  little  boy,  scarcely  eight  years  of  age,  skat¬ 
ing  on  a  pond.  And  a  delightful  treat  it  was  to  see  him  at  it.  Uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  one  looking  at  him,  he  careered  hither  and  thither  over  the 
glassy  ice,  performing  feats  which  I  could  never  attempt  without  the  risk 
of  breaking  a  limb.  With  inimitable  grace  he  moved  along.  Very  pretty 
was  the  sight.  But  he  had  had  on  skates  before,  and  now  is  on  them 
every  day.  First  on  the  icy  pavement  in  the  yard,  at  home ;  then  on 
the  street  gutters,  he  practiced  with  untiring  energy.  True,  many  a 
tumble  has  lie  received,  now  thumping  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  ice, 
filling  his  head  with  dizzy  blackness,  then  sprawling  on  all  fours;  but 
what  of  that  ?  Heroically  he  endured  the  drill  and  drudgery  of  learning. 
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Now  his  nimble  boy-limbs  frisk  merrily  over  the  ice  with  ease  and  safety. 
Looking  admiringly  at  the  little  fellow,  methought  he  might  teach 
many  children  of  larger  growth  a  lesson. 

1. )  Begin  yonr  drill  early,  when  the  limbs  and  joints  are  elastic.  A 
man  of  thirty  rarely  learns  to  skate.  Begin  your  studies  early,  then  the 
memory  is  tenacious.  Committing  a  page  is  often  a  pleasant  amusement, 
especially  after  the  memory  has  been  somewhat  trained.  Begin  to  study 
and  commit  the  Scriptures  early.  Begin  to  pray,  and  to  form  habits  of 
church  going  and  worship  in  early  youth.  Then  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  Very  few  people  begin  a  religious  life  after  thirty  years  of  age. 
It  is  said  that  not  one  in  four,  who  have  lived  wickedly  until  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  ever  become  earnest  consistent  Christians. 

2. )  The  little  skater  has  had  many  a  mishap  and  bruising  tumble.  A 
lazy,  thriftless  boy  would  have  said,  “  I  shall  quit  this  neck-breaking  busi¬ 
ness.  It  does  not  pay.”  Not  so  he.  At  first,  when  he  could  not  raise 
two  skates,  he  would  worry  over  the  ice  with  one.  When  he  fell,  he  got 
up  and  fought  the  battle  boyfully  over  again.  He  drilled  and  drove  to¬ 
ward  the  perfecting  of  his  art  with  unconquerable  energy.  And  now  we 
older  folks  must  be  ashamed  to  see  this  little  boy  excel  us  in  this  pleasing 
acquirement. 

Wherefrom  we  are  to  learn  to  defy  failures.  In  beginning  to  learn  a 
lesson,  whether  it  be  a  lesson  in  business  or  in  religion,  we  must  expect 
an  unpleasant  slip  here  and  there.  A  worldly-minded  youth  may  find  it 
difficult  at  once  in  all  respects  to  lead  a  godly  life.  One  accustomed  to 
spend  his  Sundays  in  silly  and  simple  amusements,  may  find  it  burden¬ 
some  at  once  to  spend  them  in  acts  of  worship  and  edifying  reading  and 
proper  conversation.  Possibly  he  may  here  and  there  fail  at  first.  Shall 
he  yield  to  the  failure — say  within  himself:  “  It  is  of  no  use.  I  may  as 
well  give  it  up;  for  I  cannot  keep  my  resolutions?  ”  Or  shall  he  do  as 
did  the  little  skater;  get  up  when  he  falls,  and  pray  and  strive,  and  defy 
failures? 

The  best  and  only  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to  begin  to  do  it,  and 
ever  afterwards  continue  doing  it.  In  order  that  we  may  learn  to  drill, 
we  must  drill.  To  learn  to  pray,  we  must  pray.  To  learn  to  goto  church 
and  worship  God,  we  must  go  to  church  and  worship  God. 

We  are  never  too  old  to  learn,  and  never  too  old  to  drill.  “Exercise 
thyself  unto  godliness,”  was  Paul’s  advice  to  Timothy.  Piety  is  a  habit 
— a  daily  habit.  So  is  wickedness  a  habit.  Through  what  a  drilling 
ceremony  drunkards,  profane  swearers  and  liars  are  continuously  passing. 
They  have  a  skillful  drill-master,  who  keeps  them  at  their  distinctive 
lessons  every  day.  The  best  Christians  stand  in  need  of  daily  practice  in 
the  art  of  godly  living.  Paul  prayed  to  the  last.  Even  our  Saviour 
prayed  with  his  dying  breath.  Men  the  most  learned  in  the  Scriptures, 
read  the  most  therein.  Dr.  Gouge  used  to  read  fifteen  chapters  every 
day — five  in  the  morning,  five  at  noon,  and  five  in  the  evening.  Jere¬ 
miah  Whittaker  usually  read  all  the  epistles  in  the  Greek  Testament 
every  two  weeks.  Joshua  Barnes  is  said  to  have  read  a  small  pocket 
Bible,  which  he  usually  carried  with  him,  a  hundred  and  twenty  times 
through.  Iiobert  Cotton  read  the  whole  Bible  through  twelve  times  a 
year.  By  searching  the  Scriptures,  we  learn  to  search;  by  habitually 
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worshipping  God,  we  learn  to  worship.  By  constant  assiduous  training 
the  ancient  athletes  became  experts  in  their  art.  As  soon  as  they  ceased 
to  engage  in  this  their  powers  began  to  abate. 

In  like  manner  we  become  strong  or  weak  in  our  Christian  graces,  in 
proportion  as  we  strive  to  carry  them  into  daily  practice. 

“  Restraining  prayer,  we  cease  to  fight  ; 

Prayer  makes  the  Christian’s  armor  bright, 

And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.” 

As  an  apt  illustration  of  this,  we  give  the  following,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Hugh  Miller  : 

A  Scotch  Highlander,  who  served  in  the  first  disastrous  war  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies,  was  brought  one  evening  before  his  commanding  officer,  charged 
with  the  capital  offence  of  being  in  communication  with  the  enemy.  The 
charge  could  not  well  be  preferred  at  a  more  dangerous  time.  Only  a  few 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  British,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  by  the  event,  had  not  yet  cooled 
down.  There  was,  however,  no  direct  proof  against  the  Highlander.  He  had 
been  seen  in  the  gray  of  the  twilight,  stealing  out  from  a  clump  of  underwood 
that  bordered  on  one  of  the  huge  forests,  which,  at  that  period,  covered  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  which,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  British,  swarmed  with  the  troops  of  Washington.  All  the  rest 
was  mere  inference  and  conjecture.  The  poor  man’s  defence  was  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  He  had  stolen  away  from  his  fellows,  he  said,  to  speild  an 
hour  in  private  prayer. 

“  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  hours  in  private  prayer  ?”  sternly 
asked  the  officer,  himself  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian. 

The  Highlander  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“Then,”  said  the  other,  drawing  out  his  watch,  “never  in  all  your  life  had 
you  more  need  of  prayer  than  now ;  kneel  down,  sir,  arid  pray  aloud,  that  we 
may  all  hear  you.” 

The  Highlander,  in  the  expectation  of  instant  death,  knelt  down.  His  prayer 
was  that  of  one  long  acquainted  with  the  appropriate  language  in  which  the 
Christian  addresses  his  God.  It  breathed  of  imminent  peril,  and  earnestly  im¬ 
plored  the  Divine  interposition  in  the  threatened  danger — the  help  of  Him  who, 
in  times  of  extremity,  is  strong  to  deliver.  It  exhibited,  in  short,  a  man  who, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  and  fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  advantages  which  it  secures, 
had  made  the  business  of  salvation  the  work  of  many  a  solitary  hour,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  acquired  much  fluency  in  expressing  all  his  various  wants  as 
they  occurred,  and  thoughts  and  wishes  as  they  arose. 

“  You  may  go,  sir,”  said  the  officer,  as  he  concluded;  “  you  have,  I  dare  say, 
not  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy  to-night.” 

.  “His  statement,”  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  other  officers,  “  is, 
I  doubt  not,  perfectly  correct.  No  one  could  have  prayed  so  without  a  long 
apprenticeship  ;  fellows  who  have  never  attended  drill,  always  get  on  ill  at  re¬ 
view.” — Hugh  Miller. 


♦  ■»  ♦ 


The  Breton  mariner  on  putting  to  sea,  touchingly  prays:  “Keep  me, 
my  God !  my  bark  is  so  small,  and  thy  ocean  is  so  wide.” 
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THE  REAPERS, 


Reapers,  reapers,  haste — 

Your  Master’s  voice  is  calling; 

Reapers,  reapers,  haste — 

The  golden  grain  is  falling. 

Fields  already  white, 

Rejoicing  now  with  gladness, 

Shine  with  summer  light ; 

Oh,  reapers,  banish  sadness. 

Haste  !  no  more  delay 

The  weakest  grain  to  cherish; 

Hear  your  Master  say 

He  wills  not  one  should  perish. 

Bought  with  Jesus’  blood, 

The  weakest  is  a  treasure 

Made  by  God  for  good, 

For  glory  without  measure. 

Why,  then,  reapers  sleep? 

Your  sheaves  vou  soon  shall  carrv  : 
•  *'  _  */ 

•  Harvest  joys  are  deep — 

No  longer,  reapers,  tarry. 

Sickles  quick  put  in, 

The  shades  of  eve  are  falling  ; 

Ere  the  night  begin, 

Obey  your  Master’s  calling. 

Work  while  it  is  light, 

And  wait  not  for  the  morrow ; 

Work,  before  the  night 

Bring  sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow. 

Up,  then,  let  us  reap 

Though  darkest  clouds  may  lower  ; 

Faint  not,  He  will  keep 
Us  safe  ’midst  storm  and  shower. 

Lord,  we  bend  the  knee 
In  faith,  in  love,  in  prayer ; 

Lord,  we  work  for  Thee — 

On  Thee  cast  all  our  care. 


Mission  Life. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ONE’S  MONEY. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


Tn  a  volume,  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  we  found  a  treatise  on 
this  quaint  caption.  We  purpose  to  make  the  title  our  own,  together  with 
some  of  its  ideas,  revised  and  modernized,  if  not  improved  and  cor¬ 
rected. 

It  may  strike  us  as  a  singular  and  altogether  gratuitious  undertaking, 
to  inform  the  mammon-struck  masses,  what  to  do  with  their  monev.  “  Far 
better” — we  hear  one  say — “tell  us  from  what  mine  of  gold,  silver  or 
oil  ;  from  what  Lottery,  Grift-Enterprise  or  Speculation  we  may  fill  our 
empty  pockets  and  purses — as  for  its  outlay,  we’ll  attend  to  that !” 

But  truth  to  tell,  the  tact  of  investing  is  prior  and  superior  to  the 
fact  of  acquiring — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  The  old  “  Smiley’s  Arith¬ 
metic” — which  we  “ciphered  through”  many  a  time,  and  with  about  as 
much  insight  into  its  principles,  as  the  so-called  “voting  cattle”  has  of 
the  Science  of  Political  Economy — already  takes  this  proposition  for 
granted,  since  it  ever  speaks  of  “  Loss  and  Gain” — and  never  of  Gain 
first,  and  then  of  Loss.  To  acquire,  is  more  a  thing  of  fortune,  whilst 
a  happy  investment,  is  rather  a  matter  of  good  judgment  and  skillful 
management.  It  requires  more  brain  and  sleight  of  hand.  The  para¬ 
bles  of  “The  Pounds”  and  of  “The  Talents”  are  plainly  designed  to  tell 
us,  what  to  do  with  our  money,  and  not  how  to  get  it.  A  good  citizen, 
who  had  been  indentured,  as  a  boy,  from  the  Poor  House,  and  who  is 
now  nearing  the  “three  score  years  and  ten,”  and  is  monarch  over  two 
hundred  acres,  with  improvements,  told  us,  that  the  secret  of  making 
money  lay,  not  in  getting,  nor  in  hoarding  it,  but  in  the  proper  using  of  it. 
After  listening  to  his  financial  dissertation,  we  were  convinced  that  all  are 
called,  that  many  come,  but  that  few  are  chosen,  to  know  the  right  use 
of  money. 

It  is  a  fancy  with  many,  that  a  community  of  goods  and  an  equality  of 
means  would  afford  an  admirable  foundation,  whereon  to  construct  a 
Paradisaic  Social  Economy,  in  lieu  of  the  present  unequal  and  partial 
one.  So  too  thought  the  early  Christians,  until  the  pious  fraud  of  Ana¬ 
nias  and  Sapphira  taught  them  the  impracticableness  of  such  a  seem¬ 
ingly  benevolent  plan.  Could  we  take  into  our  vision  the  entire  web,  as 
we  now  see  but  the  single  and  isolated  threads,  then  would  we  doubtless 
be  ready  to  praise  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Governor,  in  distributing  His 
possessions  just  as  He  does,  and  blush  over  our  whole  face,  at  the  thought 
of  setting  ourselves  up  as  world-menders.  And  even  as  it  is,  Solomon 
can  intelligently  say:  “The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.”  The  wise  man  will  ever  have  his  sup¬ 
ply  with  contentment,  whilst  the  prodigal  and  fool  will  come  to  want,  no 
matter  under  what  arrangement. 
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Money  is  the  occasion  of  very  much  harm  and  evil  in  this  world,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt.  It  broods  swarms  of  vices  and  damns  souls  by  the  million. 
Money  rules  the  market  and  the  world.  It  is  a  Power  of  Attorney  to 
every  and  any  end.  Even  virtue  herself  is  not  proof  against  its  charms. 

But  there  is  another  side,  as  well — it  is  a  power  for  good  too.  It  is 
consequently  a  difficult  task  to  control  it,  and  not  be  controlled  by  it. 
It  is  apt  to  entrap  us  in  innumerable  perplexities  and  annoying  affairs,  if 
the  reins  are  not  held  with  a  steady  hand.  Processes,  Litigations,  Settle¬ 
ments,  Controversies,  Quarrelings,  Thefts,  Frauds,  Evil-disposed  Domes¬ 
tics,  Charity-calls.  Prayers  to  act  as  God-father,  Petitions  from  all  classes, 
asking  this,  that  or  something  else — embarras  de  richesses ,  embarras  par 
tout — these  are  some  of  the  confrontings  and  surroundings  of  money,  and 
to  be  able  to  dispose  of  them,  singly  and  collectively,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  incur  no  blame,  is  to  be  written  down  a  Financier.  But  0  the  dissi¬ 
pation  and  worriment  to  one  who  loves  ease  and  retirement !  Certain  an¬ 
cient  Sages  returned  with  a  spurning  selfishness  the  gifts  which  their 
partial  friends  had  donated.  They  regarded  money  as  a  hinderance  in 
the  proscution  of  their  studies.  Socrates  refused  to  accept  of  a  proffered 
present,  and  thereby  enraged  still  more  his  ever-raving  wife — Xanthippe. 
She  stormed  at  the  idea  of  a  beggar  playing  the  hero.  Anaxagoras  went 
into  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  that  such  trifles  as  dollars  and  cents 
might  not  interrupt  him  in  his  studies.  Xenocrates  could  not  be  bribed 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  gold,  which  Alexander  had  forwarded  him, 
but  sent  it  back  with  the  message — “ Alexander  has  more  months 
to  feed  and  stands  in  greater  need  of  money  than  I  do  !”  Crates 'willed 
his  fortune  to  a  successful  merchant,  in  trust ,  that  he  should  portion  it 
out  among  his  children,  in  case  they  lacked  brain  and  wit.  Should  they 
not  prove  dolts  and  blockheads,  however,  then  he  wished  it  to  be  with¬ 
held  from  them,  as  a  bothersome  incumberance,  and  to  be  shared  among 
the  prudent  business  men  of  his  town,  as  his  trustee  might  determine. 
Of  a  truth,  this  Crates  appears  oddly  enough  aside  of  our  modern  pa¬ 
rents. 

Seneca  wrote  largely  on  “  The  Contempt  of  Biches.”  He  was  a  rogue 
and  hypocrite,  however.  He  scolded  over  money,  as  a  great  evil,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  his  own.  He  hoarded  it  in  secret,  and  conse¬ 
quently  taught  others  a  virtue,  which  he  was  not  himself  willing  to  ex¬ 
ercise.  He  betrayed  the  same  weakness,  which  many  others  are  guilty 
of,  who  never  rail  more  loudly  against  avarice,  than  when  they  are  most 
hungry  for  a  slice. 

The  Cynic  Sages  chose  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  to  free  the  mind 
from  all  love  of  spurious  gain.  They  feared  the  restlessness,  interrup¬ 
tion  and  temptation,  which  the  controlling  of  great  possessions  entails. 
They  too  shunned  money  as  an  evil  per  se.  Had  they  lived  at  a  later 
day,  they  might  then  have  turned  Capuchins  and  clothed  their  poverty 
with  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum,  and  lived  in  abundance  never¬ 
theless. 

Now,  we  are  not  Cynics,  and  confess  that  we  can  endure  the  sight 
and  possession  of  money  very  well.  Neither  do  we  boast  of  having  made 
great  progress  in  the  mysterious  science  of  making  happy  investments — 
even  though  we  escaped  the  “Morus  Multicaulis,”  “Sugar  Cane/'  “To- 
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bacco,”  u  Oil,”  “Silver”  and  “Lottery-Fevers.”  What  to  do  with  ones 
money ,  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  men,  at  first  view,  seem  to  think. 

To  stand  as  a  mere  turn-key  to  chests,  safes  and  vaults,  filled  with 
coin  and  currency;  to  serve  as  a  custodian  over  it,  against  beggars,  im¬ 
postors,  swindlers,  vampires  aud  thieves,  such  an  office  requires  indeed 
no  extraordinary  amouut  of  talent,  and  affords  the  functionary,  we  judge, 
but  a  very  slim  satisfaction.  All  centres  in  knowing  how  to  manipulate 
it,  to  keep  it  moving  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  back  again, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  original  hand,  multiplied,  from  thirty  to  sixty, 
and  from  sixty  to  a  hundred-fold,  both  in  bulk  and  enjoyment —  such  is 
the  Numismatics,  which  we  wish  to  examine. 

Contentment  is  in  itself  a  gain,  and  wedded  to  godliness,  it  is  “ great 
gain.”  It  is  the  touch-stone,  by  which  all,  that  we  estimate  as  valuable, 
must  be  assayed.  A  man  is  always  what  his  heart  is;  rich  or  poor.  Out¬ 
ward  accidents  and  circumstances  contribute  no  little,  however,  towards 
this  inner  state.  Money  can  indeed  not  purchase  contentment  ;  but 
pinching  poverty  may,  on  the  other  hand,  open  many  a  pit-fall  and  ave¬ 
nue  to  transgression,  crime  and  sin,  which  will  of  necessity  disturb  this 
mental  equilibrium.  Hence  Wisdom  prays  :  “  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.”  Paul’s  “  Godliness 
with  contentment”  simply  means,  that  Religion  is  safest  under  a  compe¬ 
tency  of  possessions  ;  and  by  a  competency,  he  means  food,  raiment  and. 
shelter.  Both  Solomon  and  Paul  maintain,  that  an  extreme  lot  is  beset 
with  peculiar  dangers.  Necessity  and  want  render  the  spirit  especially 
vulnerable.  Even  virtue  seems  weak  when  tempted  with  bits  of  gold. 
Hence  money  should  be  formed  into  a  breast-plate,  to  serve  as  a  shield 
over  man’s  spirit,  in  which  contentment  may  safely  repose.  See  to  it, 
though,  that  this  golden  shield  become  not  too  heavy  and  thus  prove  a 
hiuderance,  rather  than  a  help. 

i  Contentment  requires  a  healthy  body.  The  ghastly  grin  of  the  con¬ 
sumptive  foretells  the  difficulty  of  being  cheerful  and  happy  under  un¬ 
rest,  pain  and  ailing.  The  machinery  of  the  human  frame  no  louger 
runs  smoothly  and  promptly.  The  pulse  beats  sluggishly,  or  gallops  too 
rapidly.  The  limbs  are  clogged  with  lead.  The  brain  is  in  a  fog.  Vivacity 
is  gone.  We  are  nervous  and  irritable,  and,  besides,  spasms,  fevers  and 
acute  diseases  supervene. 

“  But  can  money  stay  or  even  prevent  all  this?”  Yes,  and  No — we 
say.  Money  enables  us  to  select  such  a  calling  as  may  least  endanger 
our  health  and  life.  Our  raiment,  viand  and  residence  may  then  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  our  state  and  lot.  We  are  then  in  a  position,  in 
which  life,  limb  and  strength  can  be  husbanded.  The  mendicant  on  the 
street  need  perhaps  not  suffer  as  much,  or  die  so  soon,  had  he  one  of 
your  warm  coats,  hanging  idle  on  the  wall-rack,  to  wrap  his  shivering 
body  in.  The  sick,  poverty-stricken  mother,  in  yonder  hovel,  may  nurse 
her  little  babe  a  few  months  or  years  longer,  had  she  some  of  the  palat¬ 
able  drink  and  nourishment  of  the  rich  house-wife’s  pantry.  There  is 
life  in  a  jar  of  jelly  or  a  glass  of  lemonade  to  her,  no  matter  how  much 
scrofula  and  dyspepsia  others  may  imbibe  from  it.  The  biggest  act  of 
our  whole  boy-life  was  done,  when  we  were  sent  by  our  grandmother 
with  a  basket  full  of  sick-room  dainties  to  a  convalescing  poor  woman.  It 
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was  night-fall,  but  we  were  not  at  all  afraid;  for  it  seemed  to  us,  as  if 
angels  were  ministering  to  us  all  along  the  road. 

Money  brings  the  Summer  Residence,  the  Lawn,  Garden,  Mountains 
and  Sea-shore.  It  affords  us  a  home  warmed  from  cellar  to  attic,  a  com¬ 
fortable  chamber,  couch  and  faithful  attendants.  In  a  word,  money  en¬ 
ables  us  to  protect  ourselves  in  a  measure,  against  disease,  and  if  attacked, 
we  may  calm  its  ferocity  and  assuage  pain  ;  and  dying,  we  may  die  com¬ 
fortably  and  in  state. 

An  honest  livelihood  is  no  less  necessary  to  contentment.  By  this,  we 
mean,  not  only  “that  ends  shall  meet,”  but  that  there  be  enough  string 
left  to  tie  a  bow.  It  is  a  half-way  house  between  poverty  and  riches 
again.  Who  can  be  happy  when  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  back  stand¬ 
ing  debts,  which  were  of  necessity  contracted  and  which  remain  con¬ 
tracted,  of  like  necessity.  Wbat  pastor  or  parishioner  is  content,  when 
the  prospect  looms  up  in  the  distance,  of  having  his  homestead  seized 
and  sold,  and  himself  seized  and  sent  to  bankruptcy  or  the  poor-house  ? 
Have  you  ever  inquired  why  certain  curates  of  souls  seem  ever  to  wander 
in  a  settled  melancholy  ?  It  is  because  they  are  ever  in  straits  and  want. 
As  age  creeps  over  them  and  their  families  become  grown,  they  are  less 
and  less  prepared  to  answer  the  query — “  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread 
that  these  may  eat  ?”  That’s  the  reason.  To  accuse  them  of  being 
“hirelings”  and  “lovers  of  money;”  to  remind  them  with  a  taunt,  that 
they  must  not  take  thou°ht  for  what  they  shall  eat,  drink  or  put  on ; 
to  exhort  them  to  live  ‘by faith,’  ‘on  souls,’  and  soon — all  this  may  tickle 
and  please  you,  but  it  is  to  him  like  the  little  Book,  which  St.  John  was 
asked  to  swallow  in  Patmos — sweet  as  honey  in  the  mouth,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  bitter  in  the  stomach. 

A  Home ,  Raiment  and  Food  belong  to  a  contented  spirit.  But  money 
alone  can  bring  us  those  necessary  accidents  to  our  lower  lip.  They  rain 
not  from  the  clouds,  nor  is  there  more  than  one  General  Grant,  that  they 
should  be  donated,  with  key  in  hand.  And  even  Gifts,  Donations  and 
Presents  can  only  be  made  by  those,  who  have  wherewith  to  buy.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  first  duties  for  every  man,  thus  to  provide  for  his  family.  It 
is  impossible  to  detect  any  covetousness  in  such  conduct.  It  is  far  from 
avarice,  to  put  forth  honest  and  severe  efforts  to  own,  hold  and  possess 
all  these.  And  when  we  are  told  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  first  of 
all,  it  is  held  out  as  a  reward,  that  these  things  shall  be  added.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  pious  recluse  only,  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  a  crack-brain, 
who  does  not  strive  after  their  possession.  In  order  to  lack  nothing ,  we 
are  to  work  with  our  own  hands.  Money  is  of  the  earth  and  we  would 
have  it  used  as  a  servant  to  minister  to  our  earthly  wants  and  comforts. 
It  can  be  used  only  in  this  world,  and  therefore,  do  we  .feel  like  appropri¬ 
ating  all  its  virtue  to  ourselves  while  here.  “Shrouds  have  no  pockets,” 
says  the  Oriental  adage.  Let  it  then  be  enjoyed  as  a  means  to  every 
legitimate  end.  Contentment  follows  the  discharge  of  duty.  But  there 
is  a  trinity  of  duties — Self,  Neighbor  and  God  form  a  circle  and  sphere 
for  their  discharge.  He  shows  a  proper  regard  for  Self  already  in  sup¬ 
plying  his  physical  wants,  as  we  have  detailed  them.  Only  let  him  not 
neglect  to  minister  to  his  higher  nature.  Let  him  procure  a  suitable 
wardrobe,  set  a  well-laden  table,  own  an  inviting  home  with  garden  and 
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lawn — let  him  have  these  and  many  more  surroundings  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  provided ,  a  well  selected  library  be  not  forgotten.  Mind  and 
heart  must  regale  themselves  as  well  as  flesh  and  blood.  The  outer  man 
soon  dies  of  surfeit,  if  the  inner  is  left  to  starve.  To  enjoy,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  appreciate  and  understand  our  possessions;  otherwise  we. 
in  the  midst  of  luxury,  are  like  to  Alexander’s  horses  in  a  gilded  stable. 

‘‘Shoddy”  wealth  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all.  Our  externals  must 
ever  preserve  a  proportion  with  our  internal  state  of  cultivation.  There 
must  be  as  much  in  us,  as  around  us.  Wherever  this  correspondence  is 
lacking,  a  certain  vulgarity  cleaves  to  us,  in  spite  of  every  array  and 
trapping.  It  is  easily  seen,  by  those  standing  off,  that  we  are  ahead  of 
ourselves.  We  are  the  slave  of  our  money,  and  not  its  master.  It  is 
calculated,  not  to  contribute  to  our  peace  of  mind  and  happiness,  but  to 
rob  us  of  it  and  render  us  miserable.  The  mind  must  rule  matter. 

Hence  Nature  is  adorned  by  Science  and  Art.  Therefore,  do  we  plead 
for  Books,  Paintings  and  Statuary,  as  a  choice  investment  for  our  money, 
in  order  that  the  higher  and  better  nature  of  man,  may  ever  keep  pace 
with  our  physical  being.  Tours  and  voyages  are  not  a  waste  of  money 
either.  They  enlarge  the  man.  He  creeps  out  of  his  chrysalis-  state 
thereby. 

Such  serving  of  Seif  is  not  forbidden,  either  by  common  sense,  or  by 
the  Bible.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  love  one’s  self,  only  to  love  one’s  self  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  beyond  our  neighbor. 

Consequently,  that  neighbor  comes  in  for  a  share  of  our  money.  9 

Riches  are  to  tell  on  society  at  large.  The  miser  is  like  a  snail,  content 
in  its  own  narrow  shell.  Not  so  the  worthy  man  of  means.  He  multi¬ 
plies  the  public  revenue,  income  and  profits,  by  means  of  his  prudent  and 
manifold  outlays.  He  elevates  the  prestige  of  the  State  and  aids  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  welfare  of  the  laborer  and  the  glory  of  the  community.  lie 
rejoices  in  seeing  capital  at  work.  The  bustle  of  trade  and  the  hum  of 
machinery  is  to  him,  as  if  the  workman  and  mechanic  were  singing  his 
anthem  of  praise  and  psalm  of  rejoicing.  In  common  life  he  affords  to 
his  fellow  mortals  existence,  livelihood  and  happiness.  In  seasons  of 
great  emergencies,  he  furnishes  aid  with  a  full  and  free  hand,  to  rescue  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  nation.  .For  the  pulpit,  press,  or  the  mass 
to  cry  down  such  a  benefactor,  is  downright  folly.  God  bless  the  worthy 
capitalists,  we  say,  and  that  is  praying  for  the- poor,  at  the  same  time. 

But  we  would  see  his  contributions  embodied  in  every  eleemosynary  in¬ 
stitution,  too,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  Churches,  Schools,  Orphan 
Homes  and  Alms-houses,  must  contain  of  our  possessions,  if  we,  would 
make  unto  ourselves  “friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.”  Not 
to  understand  the  philosophy  of  such  an  investment,  is  not  to  understand 
the  art  of  financiering,  no  matter  how  many  “  Government  Bonds”  we 
may  own.  These  constitute  the  very  best  Banks  in  the  laud.  None  pay  a 
larger  percentage.  All  truly  great  stewards  are  enrolled  as  members  of 
such  corporations.  They  know  that  by  giving  to  the  poor,  they  are 
lending  to  the  Lord.  And  who  would  ask  for  a  better  creditor  ?  God 
never  shields  Himself  behind  bankruptcy,  or  the  Limitation  Act  1 

We  would  have  His  hand  open  in  assisting  the  flow  of  private  chari¬ 
ty,  at  the  front  door  where  the  mendicant  knocks,  and  at  the  garden- 
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gate,  where  the  neighboring  widow  and  the  orphan  comes,  with  shy 
face  and  timid  foot.  God  sees  between  the  leaves  and  through  the  grape¬ 
vine  too.  No  man  can  buy  a  seat  in  heaven  for  gold,  we  know  quite 
well.  But  if  Providence  elevated  us  upon  a  mound  of  wealth,  that  same 
Providence  expects  us  to  make  that  mound  a  stepping-stone  to  bliss. 
The  rich  farmer,  in  Gospel-history,  was  a  fool,  because  he  did  not  see 
the  quarters  wherein  to  store  his  overplus,  and  stupidly  inquired  after 
a  new,  big  barn,  as  the  only  safe  place  of  investment.  God  hated  him, 
because  he  did  not  aspire  higher  than  the  dunghill  and  its  low  surround¬ 
ings. 

The  sumptuous  fare  and  fine  linen  would  not  have  harmed  Dives  a  whit, 
had  he  but  recognized  the  call  from  Heaven  in  Lazarus  lying  and  moan¬ 
ing  at  his  very  gate.  Crumbs  even  would  have  multiplied  into  glitter¬ 
ing  jewels  for  his  brow.  And  the  recollection  of  this  inhumanity  it 
was,  that  enveloped  his  soul  in  a  flaming  torment  and  parched  him  with 
a  thirst  greater  than  that  of  Tantalus.  From  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  his  money,  the  blessing  becomes  a  curse. 

Being  of  German  origin  and  mould,  we  dare  not  forget  to  mention 
the  u  Almosen  Treasury, ”as  a  happy  safe  for  our  money.  It  seems  so 
very  much  like  the  custom  to  which  the  ancient  Saxon  kings  were  de¬ 
voted,  namely  :  to  distribute  gifts  to  the  poor,  from  baskets.  It  seems 
like  making  a  “  Maundi-Thursday”  out  of  every  Lord’s  Day.  We  like 
to  see  even  children  attempt  to  “  cast  inf'  though  the  gift  fall  oftentimes 
aside  and  roll  loudly  along.  We  saw  a  mother  guide  the  arm  and  shake 
the  hand  of  her  little  boy,  in  his  first  infantile  effort  to  invest  in  the 
u  Gotteskasten.” 

Just  as  humiliating,  however,  is  it  to  observe  a  full  grown  worshipper 
habitually  giving  his  drowsy  nod  to  the  officiating  Deacon,  and  nothing 
else.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  a  little  suspicious,  whether  that  man’s 
“prayers”  went  up,  since  the  alms-giving  did  not  accompany  them.  Bet¬ 
ter  then  heed  the  precept :  “Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  iu  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him.” 

“But  such  prodigality  would  soon  exhaust  the  fountain,”  says  an  ob¬ 
jector.  An  economical  father  is  accustomed  to  tell  his  daughter  :  “There 
is  no  well  so  deep,  but  that  it  may  be  drained  !”  It  is  all  so,  doubtless. 
But  a  prudent  man  will  proportion  his  outlays  according  to  his  income. 
And  herein  precisely  lies  the  secret  of  a  successful  stewardship,  which 
is  again  and  at  once  to  be  able  rightly  to  answer  the  question  :  “  What  to 
do  with  one's  money  ? 

Generally  speaking,  all  men  want  money;  many  make  money;  some 
hoard  it,  and  the  few  only  know  how  to  use  it.  It  is  a  panacea,  if  we 
understand  its  dispensatory.  Lacking  this,  it  is  Mammon — the  Idol  of 
the  world.  “The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness”  is  the  Gospel,  Creed 
and  Worship  of  the  world.  It  is  the  Juggernaut  of  civilized  Nations. 
Its  victims  are  counted  by  legions,  and  yet  only  because  they  cast  them¬ 
selves  under  the  car,  and  not  because  it  pursues  men.  It  is  an  engine, 
which  is  calculated  to  convey  and  land  us  at  our  desired  haven,  provided 
it  is  kept  on  the  legitimate  track.  Swiftly  and  smoothly  it  brings  us  to 
the  desired  landing.  But  off  of  its  track,  our  depot  is  Pandemonium  ! 
How  much  depends  then  upon  the  helms-man. 
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But  the  engineering  of  our  wealth  involves  no  little  responsibility, 
else  the  steering  .of  a  camel  through  a  needle’s  eye,  would  not  have 
been  pronounced  an  easier  task,  than  for  a  rich  man,  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven. 


♦  -v 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  DEAD.* 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY  C.  G.  A.  HULLIIORST. 


In  all  parts  of  the  globe  Nature  has  placed  her  plants,  calculated  to 
change  into  fragrance  the  noxious  odors  of  the  air,  arising  from  decaying 
substances,  and  to  serve  as  decorations  for  the  tombs  of  the  dead  by  their 
mournful  and  melancholy  forms. 

Among  the  plants,  the  creeping  mallow  with  its  striped  flowers  of  pur¬ 
ple,  and  the  asphodel  or  king’s-spear,  with  its  long  stem,  decorated  with 
beautiful  white  or  yellow  flowers,  delight  in  growing  on  the  funeral- 
mound.  As  is  shown  by  that  inscription  on  an  ancient  tomb-stone : 

“  Au  dehors  je  suis  entoure  de  mauve  et  d’asphodele 
Et  audedans  je  ne  suis  qu’  un  cadavre.” 

“  Without  I  am  enclosed  by  mallows  and  asphodels,  and  within  I  am 
only  a  corpse.”  Among  the  ancients  was  a  belief,  that  the  seeds  of  the 
asphodel  formed  the  diet  of  the  dead.  According  to  Homer,  the  shades, 
after  passing  the  Styx  (the  river  of  the  nether-world) ,  traversed  a  vast 
plain  of  asphodels. 

Of  the  funeral  trees  I  find  two  kinds,  of  very  opposite  characters,  dif¬ 
fused  in  different  climates.  The  first  kind  let  their  long  and  slender 
branches  hang  down  on  the  ground,  and  they  are  seen  floating  carelessly 
in  the  wind.  The  branches  are  dishevelled  as  though  bewailing  some 
misfortune.  Such  is  the  Cazarina  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  which  the 
natives  plant  with  much  diligence  around  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
We^have  in  our  own  country  the  weepiug-willow  or  Salix  Babyloniea, 
doubtless  so  called  because  the  Hebrew  captives  hung  their  harps  upon 
them.  Our  common  willow,  when  the  top  is  not  cut  off,  also  hangs  down 
its  boughs  and  presents  a  mournful  appearance.  Shakespeare  felt  and 
expressed  this  very  forcibly  in  his  song  of  the  willow,  which  he  lays  in 
the  mouth  of  Desdemona,  when  ready  to  end  her  unhappy  days: 

“  A  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow ; 

Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 

The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her  moans  ; 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  softened  the  stones ; 

«  Sing  willow,  willow,  willow. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 

Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve, — 

I  called  my  love  false  love  ;  but  what  said  he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow.” 


*  Eernardin  De  Saint  Pierre.  Harmonies  de  la  Nature. 
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There  are  several  other  species  of  trees,  with  long  chevcdures  ;  such  are 
certain  kinds  of  ash  trees  ;  a  fig  tree  of  the  Isle  of  France,  whose  fruit 
drags  on  the  ground,  and  the  birches  of  the  North. 

The  second  kind  of  funeral  trees  comprehends  those  arising  in  the  form 
of  an  obelisk  or  pyramid.  If  the  trees  with  chevalures  seem  to  convey 
our  sorrows  toward  the  earth,  these  seem  to  direct  with  their  branches 
our  hopes  toward  heaven.  Such  are  among  others,  the  cypress  of  the 
mountains  :  the  poplar  of  Italy,  and  the  fir  tree  of  the  North.  The 
cypress  with  its  foliage  so  gracefully  waving,  and  wound  in  a  spiral,  re¬ 
sembles  a  distaff  covered  with  wool,  such  as  poets  have  imagined  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parcae  or  Fates  who  spin  our  destinies.  The  poplars  of 
Italv,  according  to  the  ingenious  Ovid,  are  nothing  else  than  the  sisters 
of  Phaeton,  deploring  the  fate  of  their  brother  in  raising  their  arms  to¬ 
ward  heaven.  With.  regard  to  the  fir  tree,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
suited  for  beautifying  the  graves  of  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  the 
Chinese  and  .Japanese  cultivate  them  extensively.  They  regard  the  fir 
as  a  symbol  of  immortality.  Indeed,  its  aromatic  fragrance  ;  its  sullen, 
perpetual  verdure ;  its  pvramidieal  form,  pointing  to  the  clouds ;  the 
mysteriously  gentle  rustlings  of  its  leaves,  agitated  by  the  evening  zephyr, 
forming  an  accompaniment  so  suitable  to  the  sacred  silence  of  the  grave ; 
— all  render  it  a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  symbol  of  immortality  and 
eternity. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  plant  these  trees  and  cultivate  these  plants,  so  full  of 
melancholy  expression  and  solemn,  awful  meaning,  on  the  graves  of  our 
beloved  departed.  Plants  are  the  characters  in  the  book  of  nature,  and 
the  cemeterv  should  be  a  school  of  morals.  It  is  here  that  at  the  sight 
■  :  the  powerful,  the  wealthy  and  the  wicked,  who  lie  here  mouldering 
in  the  dust,"  vanish  all  human  passions,  pride,  carnal  desires,  avarice 
and  envy.  Here  the  sweetest  feelings  arise  in  the  breast  of  man,  with 
the  recollection  of  children,  wife  or  husband,  parents  and  friends.  The 
most  savage  nations,  especially  the  tribes  of  the  East,  carry  provisions  to. 
the  graves  of  their  departed  friends  Let  us  at  least  cultivate  such  plants 
and  trees  there,  as  will  more  tangibly  preserve  their  memory.  We  some¬ 
times  raise  urns  and  statues  ;  but  time  soon  destroys  the  monuments  of 
art.  whereas  it  yearly  mudiplies  those  of  nature.  The  old  yew  trees  have 
more  than  once  survived  the  church-edifices  there  built.  We  may  even 
adapt  the  trees  or  plants  to  the  occupation  the  departed  followed  during 
their  lives;  the  water-willow  for  the  basket-maker;  the  oak  for  the  car¬ 
penter.  But  above  all  are  evergreens  of  all  kinds  suitable,  for  they  re¬ 
mind  us  of  eternal,  never-fading  virtues,  which  are  more  important  to 
society  than  trades  or  genius.  We  may  mention  a  few  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  :  The  pale  violet  and  the  sweet  primrose  or  cow-s’ip  for  the  dear, 
innocent  child;  the  periwinkle  and  the  myrtle,  spreading  their  azure 
Lowers  over  the  grave,  for  the  fair  loved  one;  the  ivy,  environing  the 
cypress,  for  those  united  till  death  ;  the  laurel  for  the  warrior  as  character¬ 
izing  his  bravery;  the  olive  for  the  merchant.  And  even  when  monu¬ 
ments  of  stone  are  erected,  they  should  be  overshadowed  by  shrubbery  ; 
the  box-tree,  the  juniper,  the  petty- whim  with  its  sombre  grain,  the  frag¬ 
rant  honey- suckle,  the  majestic  fir-tree.  How  enchanting  is  a  lonely 
walk  in  such  an  Elysium,  thus  beautified  and  decorated,  illuminated  by 
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the  bright  rays  of  the  morning,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun,  or 
the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and  ever-hallowed  by  the  ashes  of  virtuous. 
Christian  men  !  \Those  resting  here  in  sweet  repose  are  to  be  envied.  It 
seems  desirable  to  have  here  a  hillock  surrounded  by  all  those  we  love, 
gently  covered  with  soft  moss ;  here  to  sleep  in  Jesus’  arms  until  that 
great  final  day,  when  we  shall  arise  to  meet  with  glorified  bodies  all  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  and  the  innumerable  host  of  saints  and,  above 
all,  enjoy  eternally  the  holy  presence- of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 


A  CITY  OP  MARTYRS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  year  ago  I  took  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  on  a  Christmas  stroll 
through  Rome.  We  will  repeat  the  visit.  For,  unlike  most  other  cities, 
Rome  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  winter  season.  It  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  on  the  morning  of  January  14th.  In  what  year  it  matters  not 
for  our  present  purpose.  I  and  a  friend,  with  staff  in  one  hand,  and 
11  Murray’s  Guide  for  Rome  and  its  Euvirons”  in  the  other,  pass  out  of 
the  city  through  the  gate  of  San  Sebastiano.  Around  Rome  lies  a  large 
level  country,  called  the  Campagna.  All  this  region  is  an  unploughed 
waste,  although,  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  it  might  be  turned  into 
the  Garden  of  Italy.  The  plain  is  covered  with  a  white  frost,  such  as  we 
often  have  on  an  American  November  morning.  The  sun  is  already  fast 
dissolving  it.  Towards  sunrise  the  reflection  of  the  bright  light  on  the 
icy  earth  covers  it  with  a  sheen  of  glory. 

We  are  strolling  over  the  Appian  Way — an  old  Roman  Road,  built  three 
hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  connected 
Rome  with  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy — a' distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Over  this  old  road,  paved  with  six-sided  stones,  laid  in  cement,  over 
two  thousand  years  ago,  we  leisurely  tread. 

A  short  distance  outside  of  the  gate,  the  temple  of  Mars  used  to  stand. 
There  die  armies  of  Rome,  returning  from  a  victory,  and  about  entering 
the  city  in  triumph,  used  to  halt,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  War. 
Scarcely  a  mile  from  the  city  we  reach  a  small  stone  church,  by  the  way- 
side.  We  enter.  It  has  an  altar,  but  no  pews  or  seats  of  any  kind. 
Tradition  says,  that  when  Peter  was  persecuted  and  threatened  with  death 
at  Rome,  he  fied.  On  the  spot  where  this  church  stands,  he,  in  his  flight, 
met  our  Saviour  going  towards  Rome.  The  apostle  asks  him  :  u  Lord, 
whither  goest  thou?”  (Domine  quo  vadis  ?)  Our  Saviour  replies  :  I 

am  going  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  again.”  Whereupon  Peter,  with  pen¬ 
itent  sorrow  and  shame,  returns  to  Rome,  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Poor 
Peter !  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  yielded  to  cowardice. 

For  miles,  out  from  Rome,  the  Appian  Way  leads  through  a  cemetery. 
On  both  sides  it  is  lined  with  costly  monuments,  some  exceeding  in  size 
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the  temples  of  early  Rome.  There  sleep  many  of  the  senators,  tribunes, 
orators,  and  poets  of  the  ancient  capital.  Underneath  these  sepulchres 
there  exists  a  world  of  the  departed. 

There  are  but  few  places  of  entrance  to  this  lower  region  of  the  dead. 
One  of  these  is  through  the  church  of  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  two  miles  from  Rome.  Softly  we  open  the  church  door  and  enter. 
A  friar  greets  us.  He  wears  a  coarse  brown  cassock  or  cloak,  and  a  cord 
tied  around  his  waist.  His  head  is  shaven,  save  a  circle  of  hair  above  his 
ears.  He  never  wears  hat  or  cap,  only  the  cowl  attached  to  his  cloak. 
With  sullen  mien,  and  a  face  that  looked  as  if  it  rarely  smiled,  he  greeted 
us  in  Italian.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  wished  to  visit 
this  underground  city — the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  After  handing  us  each 
a  lighted  taper,  he  bade  us  follow  him.  Descending  a  stairway,  we  soon 
reached  the  gate-way  to  the  land  of  the  dead.  Through  narrow  alleys, 
like  the  channels  of  coal-mines,  we  cautiously  and  slowly  proceeded.  A 
few  humps  on  the  ceiling  soon  reminded  me,  that  the  ancients  had  either 
lower  hats  or  shorter  bodies  than  some  of  us  moderns.  And  when  I  re¬ 
membered  that  this  place  had  been  consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  cen¬ 
turies,  I  humbled  both.  We  stooped  and  strolled  hither  and  thither. 
Every  few  steps  the  passage  would  fork  in  a  bewildering  network  of  tun¬ 
nels,  in  which  absolute  darkness  reigned.  We  soon  had  as  little  idea  of 
the  place  where  we  entered  as  if  we  had  never  been  outside  of  this  dismal 
region.  More  streets  are  down  here,  and  if  possible,  more  tortuous  than 
in  Rome  itself.  But  how  came  they  here? 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  quarries  were  here  opened 
wherefrom  to  get  building-stone  for  the  city.  For  centuries  they  were 
worked.  The  volcanic  sandy  rock  was  taken  out  like  coal  from  its  beds, 
until  the  earth  was  perforated  in  all  directions  by  a  vast  network  of  tun¬ 
nels.  It  is  said  that  they  extend  over  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  twelve  miles  in  another,  from  Rome.  They  are  often  re¬ 
ferred  to,  by  heathen  writers,  as  places  of  refuge.  When  Nero’s  life  was 
in  danger,  he  was  advised  to  conceal  himself  in  the  Catacombs.  He  re¬ 
plied,  that  “he  would  not  go  under  the  ground  while  living.” 

These  quarry-men  usually  were  persons  of  the  lowest  grade.  Like 
miners  of  the  present  day,  they  were  cut  off  and  deprived  of  many  privi¬ 
leges  of  education  and  refinement.  Some  never  saw  the  cheering  light 
of  the  sun  for  months.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  captives  and  prisoners, 
were  compelled  to  work  in  these  mines,  carrying  the  stones  on  their 
shoulders.  Hither  many  of  the  first  pastors  of  the  Church  came  to  preach 
to  their  suffering  brethren.  These  oppressed  and  despised  underground 
toilers,  were  among  the  most  attentive  hearers  of  the  apostles  and  pastors 
of  the  early  Church.  To  them,  life  was  a  ceaseless  burden.  A  religion 
that  promised  comfort  for  this  world  and  for  the  world  to  come,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  grateful  delight.  Many  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity 
at  Rome  must  have  belonged  to  these  miners. 

But  the  Church  of  Christ  soon  aroused  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Rome  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  atrocious  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  early  Christians.  Many,  like  Peter,  were  crucified;  like  Igna¬ 
tius,  were  thrown  before  devouring  wild  beasts  in  the  Coliseum.  The 
followers  of  Christ  had  to  seal  their  faith  with  their  blood.  Whither 
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should  they  flee  for  safety?  With  the  converted  quarrymen  for  their 
guides,  who  were  the  only  persons  that  were  familiar  with  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  Catacombs,  the  persecuted  believers  sought  refuge  under¬ 
ground.  Whole  families  took  up  their  abode  here.  Thousands  gathered 
in  these  dark  tunnels.  Their  less  suspected  brethren,  and  unconverted 
relatives,  sometimes  supplied  them  with  bread.  Besides  the  places  of 
regular  entrance,  there  were  many  holes  in  the  fields  through  which  they 
could  have  intercourse  with  their  friends  above  ground.  Sometimes  the 
quarry  coming  too  near  the  surface,  the  earth  would  cave  in,  and  make 
an  air  hole,  to  aid  ventilation. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome,  with  one  of  his  clergy,  was  killed  here. 
And  Stephen,  another  bishop,  was  traced  hither  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
They  found  him  engaged  in  a  religious  service  in  a  small  chapel,  which 
they  allowed  him  to  conclude,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  This  bishop 
used  to  send  forth  the  priest  Eusebius  and  the  deacon  Marcellus  to  invite 
the  Christians  to  come  down  to  his  place  of  concealment,  for  counsel  and 
comfort.  Among  his  followers  was  Hip  poly  tus,  whose  pagan  sister  Pau¬ 
lina  and  her  husband  secretly  supplied  him  with  food.  Two  of  their 
children,  a  boy  of  ten  and  a  girl  of  thirteen,  were  in  the  habit,  at  stated 
times,  of  carrying  a  basket  of  provision  to  their  uncle.  Hippolytus 
grieved  over  the  hopeless  state  of  his  kind  sister.  He  asked  the  venera¬ 
ble  bishop  what  to  do  for  her.  “  Keep  the  children  here  the  next  time 
they  come.  Their  parents  will  surely  follow  in  search  of  them.”  He 
did  so.  The  anxious  parents  soon  came  after  their  children.  The  good 
old  man  plead  with  them  to  become  Christians,  and  gave  them  his  bles¬ 
sing.  E’er  long  they  returned.  And  after  a  course  of  instruction  by  the 
bishop,  they  and  their  children  were  baptized.  At  last  this  whole  family 
with  the  uncle  and  the  bishop  poured  out  their  blood  for  Christ,  and  were 
crowned  with  martyrdom. 

The  Catacombs  were  used  for  places  of  refuge  and  of  burial.  For  three 
hundred  years  the  entire  Christian  population  of  Rome  laid  their  dead 
into  these  vaults.  Besides  the  vast  multitude  of  people  from  the  hum¬ 
bler  walks  of  life,  not  a  few  of  the  great  and  powerful  rulers  were  laid  to  rest 
here.  The  burial  of  the  martyrs  and  sainted  dead  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  imparted  to  this  underground  city  a  certain  kind  of  sacredness.  For 
one’s  dust  to  repose  among  their  sacred  remains  was  by  many  considered 
a  great  privilege.  Four  popes — Leo  I.,  Gregory  the  Great,  the  second 
and  third  Gregory,  and  Leo  IX.,  sleep  their  last  sleep  here.  The  em¬ 
perors  Honorias  and  Valentinian,  besides  a  number  of  minor  kings  and 
queens  were  borne  hither. 

When  the  Emperor  Diocletian  tried  his  utmost  to  extirpate  Christi¬ 
anity  by  slaughtering  the  Christians,  he  forbade  them  to  meet  and  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Catacombs.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  St.  Jerome 
says:  “When  I  was  at  Rome,  still  a  youth,  and  employed  in  literary 
pursuits,  I  was  accustomed,  in  company  with  others  of  my  own  age,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  to  visit,  on  Suudays,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  often  to  go  down  into  the  crypts  dug  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  where  the  walls  on  either  side  are  lined  with  the  dead  ; 
and  so  intense  is  the  darkness,  that  we  almost  realize  the  words  of  the 
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piophet,  ‘  They  go  down  alive  into  Hades.’  Here  and  there  a  scanty 
aperture,  ill  deserving  the  name  of  a  window,  admits  scarcely  light 
enough  to  mitigate  the  gloom  which  reigns  below,  and  as  we  advance 
through  the  shades  with  cautious  steps,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Virgil :  ‘Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa,  silentia  terrent’ 
(Horror  on  all  sides,  even  the  silence  terrifies  the  mind).” 

When  the  Huns  and  Groths  deluged  the  Homan  Empire,  they  depopu¬ 
lated  and  desecrated  the  Catacombs.  Their  inhabitants  were  driven  out, 
burials  therein  ceased.  They  became  the  hiding  place  for  robbers,  bats, 
and  beasts  of  prey.  The  superstitious  minds  of  the  simple  Homan  peas¬ 
ants  peopled  them  with  ghosts  and  hobgobblins.  On  their  visits  to  the 
market  places  of  Rome,  they  had  to  pass  the  mouths  of  some  of  these 
Catacombs.  Fearful  to  pass  them  alone,  they  would  usually  get  a  group 
to  walk  by  the  haunted  place  together.  As  they  neared  the  place,  they 
tremblingly  muttered  a  prayer  or  sang  a  psalm,  to  keep  the  evil  spirits  off, 
and  hurried  past  as  soon  as  they  could.  Since  then,  in  times  of  war  and 
tumult,  the  Catacombs  have  often  become  a  hiding  place  and  refuge  for 
fugitives  from  justice  or  from  cruelty. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  friar,  in  cowl  and  cassock,  and  to  our  morn¬ 
ing’s  walk.  With  slow  and  cautious  tread  we  follow  our  guide,  now  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left,  every  few  steps  our  path  crossing  and  crossed 
by  other  paths.  Here  and  there  the  narrow  alley  widened  on  both  sides 
into  a  small  square  chamber,  hewn  out  by  pious  hands  for  a  chapel.  On 
one  side  an  altar  is  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Here  with  lighted  taper 
stood  the  pastor,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  administering  comfort  and 
the  communion  to  those,  who  prayerfully  pressed  around  him  through 
these  dark  aisles.  Coffins,  like  so  many  troughs,  or  tiers,  are  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  along  the  side  of  the  passage — one  above  the  other,  forming  four 
and  five  burial  shelves,  up  to  the  ceiling.  Some  of  these  little  stone 
boxes  were  only  two  and  three  feet  long,  wherein  weeping  parents  laid 
their  fond  departed  children.  In  some  I  discovered  fragments  and  par¬ 
ticles  of  their  bones. 

Down  we  went,  deeper  and  deeper  through  these  dismal  streets  of  the 
dead.  Here  and  there  I  held  my  taper  into  a  coffin-case,  reverently  to 
look  at  the  little  remaining  dust.  How  many  an  unseen  tear  has  dropped 
on  the  rock-floor  around  these  stationary  coffins!  Into  these  narrow  cases 
pious,  persecuted,  weeping  devotion,  with  gentle  hands  laid  all  that  was 
mortal  “  of  those,  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  had  inherited  the 
promises.”  In  these  nocturnal  streets  walked  and  stood  many  a  funeral 
train  with  smoking  torches,  singing  their  hopeful  obsequies  in  muffled 
praise.  And  while  the  living  and  the  dead  lurked  and  lived  in  this  night 
of  the  grave,  they  would  speak  of  the  night  of  death  “  wherein  no  man 
can  work,”  and  trim  their  lamps  anetv  to  prepare  for  its  coming.  And 
while  they  tremblingly  lingered  in  a  city,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  never  shone,  they  spake  to  one  another  of  the  city  whose  sun  shall 
never  set;  “  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun.”  And  then  they  thought  of  their  brethren  in 
the  faith,  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  torn,  mangled,  and  burned  for  the  sake 
of  the  Crucified,  their  ashes  swept  away  by  the  Tiber,  or  blown  over  the 
earth  by  the  wind,  and  their  bones  bleaching  on  the  plains,  “  uncoffin’d 
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and  unsung.”  For  them,  too,  these  hidden  congregations  sang  the  psalm 
of  victory,  and  esteemed  them  blessed.  As  they  press  through  the  dark 
aisles  around  some  chapel  and  pastor  to  hear  the  gospel  read,  and  join  in 
prayer,  they  hear  the  quick  tread  of  a  messenger  in  the  distance: — for 
those  who  dwell  in  darkness  cultivate  a  keen  sense  of  hearing,  and  can 
distinguish  sounds  from  afar.  The  messenger  tells  the  congregation  in  a 
half-whisper  the  well  known  names  of  some  brethren,  who  have  just  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions  in  the  Coliseum,  and  of  others  who  are  to  be 
led  thi'her  to-morrow.  Then,  amid  this  silence  of  the  grave,  they  all 
kneel  down,  and  laying  their  heads  on  their  hands,  folded  on  the  coffins  of 
sleeping  saints,  and  pray  for  their  suffering  brethren,  that  their  faith  fail  * 
not,  and  praise  God  for  having  given  others  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Every  day  the  mangled  remains  of  some  martyred  saints 
are  brought  down  here  by  stealth,  and  amid  songs  of  triumph  are  laid  into 
their  rock-coffins. 

Thus  the  living  and  the  dead  dwell  together.  But  now  their  city  is 
deserted.  They  have  all  gone  to  another  and  a  better  country.  These 
places  shall  know  them  no  more  forever.  Eagerly  I  searched  for  their 
names.  But  all  their  mural  tablets  and  epitaphs  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican  in  Borne. 

We  explored  but  a  short  distance,  perhaps  a  half  a  mile,  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  much  farther.  At  some  places  masses  of 
fallen  rock  have  well  nigh  closed  the  passage.  But  what  if  our  lights 
should  fail!  A  slight  puff  of  gas  might  extinguish  them.  I  looked  at 
the  ceiling.  Masses  of  soft  rock  are  overhead  without  prop  or  pillar. 
How  easy  for  a  part  of  these  porous  masses  of  stony  bubbles  to  settle 
down  into  the  passage  and  block  up  our  return  forever.  Now,  to  be 
locked  into  this  dark  pit  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  think  about.  But 
for  the  Hand  above  me,  it  would  surely  fall.  It  may  seem  a  silly  notion; 
but  I  am  a  man  as  other  men,  given  to  occasional  tremors  in  tremorous 
places.  In  a  certain  sense  this  would  be  as  good  a  place  to  die  and  be 
buried  in  as  any  I  can  think  of.  Whether  we  fall  finally  asleep  on  a  soft 
pillow,  or  in  a  rocky  pit,  is  all  the  same,  only  so  that  the  after-sleep  be 
sweet.  u  No  matter  how  the  head  lies,  so  the  heart  lies  right.”  But  the 
walls  fell  not,  and  our  friar  led  us  safely  back  into  the  church,  and  the 
cheering  light  of  day. 

Many  a  curious  visitor,  less  fortunate  than  we,  has  failed  to  find  his 
way  back,  and  perished  in  the  Catacombs.  We  read  of  a  young  French 
artist,  M.  Bobert,  who  some  years  ago  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the 
Catacombs.  He  ventured  upon  his  underground  tour  without  a  guide. 
With  a  taper  in  one  hand  and  a  twine  tied  to  the  entrance,  in  the  other 
he  strolled  through  its  windings.  While  examining  an  urn  he  discovered 
that  he  had  dropped  the  twine  which  was  to  lead  him  back  to  the  door. 
Horror-stricken  he  hurries  back  and  forward  in  search  of  his  twine. 

“  He  mutters  to  himself,  he  shouts,  he  calls, 

And  echo  answers  from  a  hundred  walls. 

That  awful  echo  doubles  his  dismay, 

That  grimmer  darkness  leads  his  head  astray.' 

Oh  !  for  one  cheering  ray  of  Heaven’s  bright  sun 
Which  through  long  hours  his  glorious  course  hath  run 
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Since  he  came  here !  And  now  his  torch’s  light 
Flickers,  expires  in  smoke — and  all  is  night. 

The  dying  torch  last  shone  upon  a  grave ; 

That  grave  his  tomb,  for  who  shall  help  and  save.” 

The  poor  soul  vainly  gropes  about  in  the  dark.  All  the  sins  and  fol¬ 
lies  of  his  past  life  haunt  him.  Without  food  his  strength  soon  fails. 
He  saw  certain  death  staring  him  in  the  face.  Unknown  to  his  friends, 
alone  and  hidden  he  is  doomed  to  die  and  remain  in  this  world  of  dark¬ 
ness.  In  his  nervous  excitement  “his  burning  brain”  saw  phantoms 
chase  each  other  “  the  crypts  along.”  This  horrid  suspense  seemed  like 
months  of  time.  At  length,  his  strength  exhausted,  he  feels  on  the 
floor  in  search  of  the  twine,  and  falling,  touches  the  twine. 

“He  staggers,  reels,  and  falls,  and  falling  prone, 

Grapples  the  ground  where  he  must  die  alone. 

But  in  that  fall  touches  his  outstretched  hand 
That  precious  clue  the  labyrinth  can  command; 

Long  lost  but  now  regained  ! 

And  up  he  rises,  quick  but  cautious  grown 
And  threads  the  mazes  by  that  string  alone  ; 

Comes  into  light  and  feels  the  fanning  breeze, 

Sees  the  bright  stars  and  drops  upon  his  knees, 

His  first  free  breath  is  uttered  in  a  prayer  ; 

Such  as  none  say  but  those  who’ve  known  despair.” 


THE  FIRST  GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  NIC2EA. 


From  the  German  of  Ferdinand  Piper. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


The  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  in  Bythinia,  was  an  event  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  early  Church  and  so  fruitful  in  rich  results,  that,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  commence  a  new  era  exactly  with  its  date,  yet  there  is 
great  reason  to  locate  one  about  that  time.  Its  proceedings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  treated  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  divine  worship,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Creed  ;  and  as  regards  the  latter,  of  its  fundamental 
form,  which,  while  it  is  certainly  a  great  theological  question,  concerns 
every  believer,  since  the  Confession  of  faith  there  prepared  belongs  now 
to  the  Confession  of  all  Christendom. 

The  proximate  cause  for  the  assemblage  of  this  Council  was  a  doctrinal 
discussion,  which  arose  in  Alexandria  and  had  excited  great  interest  in 
ail  parts  of  the  Church.  The  Emperor  Constantine  desiring  to  settle  this, 
assembled  the  Council.  He  was  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  although,  notwithstanding  his  defective  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  consideration  and  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  baptized,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  its  transactions.  The  significance  of  the  Council 
was  far  greater  than  either  he  or  his  theological  counsellors  imagined  it  to 
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be.  It  has  often  been  thus,  especially  in  historical  eras,  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  Reformation  ;  somethin"  more  important  lias 
resulted  in  fact  than  was  aimed  at  or  even  conceived  of  by  contemporary 
laborers  And  this  is  only  known  in  history,  when  the  entire  relation  of 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  has  followed,  is  recognized.  Then,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  legitimacy  of  the  development  becomes  apparent  as  an  inner 
necessity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  that  comes  from  the  divine 
decree  ;  and  we  are  able,  without  presumption,  to  see  a  manifest  proof 
in  the  secret  history  of  the  same,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  rules  in  the 
Church,  despite  the  defects  and  errors  of  the  human  agents,  through 
whom  events  are  brought  about. 

Henceforth  this  Count  il  was  to  be  considered,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
first  general  Council,  as  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of 
another  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  After  the  commission,  which  the 
Apostles  received,  to  go  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  churches  had  been 
planted  by  them  in  the  three  continents,  and  especially  in  the  principal 
cities.  These  increased  and  secured  a  prominent  position  successively  in 
different  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  their  church-life  and 
the  eminence  of  their  Doctors  and  Bishops;  Asia  Minor  in  the  second 
century,  and  afterwards  Italy;  and  Roman  North  Africa  in  the  third. 
Their  union  was  maintained  by  epistolary  and  personal  intercourse;  and 
still  further,  after  the  Provincial  Churches  were  constituted,  and  received 
regular  or  special  visits  from  their  Bishops  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  on 
church  matters,  these  Churches  entered  into  consultation  with  each  other, 
as  differences  arose  in  doctrines  and  customs,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
satisfying  the  longing  after  unity  and  harmony,  but  also  to  make  their 
own  usages  secure.  Synods  were  held  already  in  the  second  century, 
throughout  all  Christendom,  touching  a  question  of  cultus  ;  and  the  great 
ecclesiastical  organizations  in  Italy,  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  rimtually  discussed  questions  pertaining 
to  customs  and  discipline,  wherein  those  of  Asia  Minor  energetically  pre¬ 
served  their  independence  over  against  Romish  pretension.  After  this, 
in  the  second  half  of  this  century  an  important  doctrinal  discussion  was 
settled  at  Antioch,  where  not  only  the  Asiatic  Bishops  had  been  brought 
together  in  large  numbers,  but  foreigners  also  had  been  invited,  and 
among  these  Diouysius  of  Alexandria,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  being  present.  But  it  was  at  Nicasa,  for  the  first  time,  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  personages  had  come  together,  from  the  East  and  the  West 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church. 
There  it  was  declared  that  she  was  spread  over  the  habitable  earth 
(ououtj.evT} — whence  the  name  oecumenical  Council), — that  her  widely 
separated  members  and  organizations  longed  to  be  one  ;  and  the  Council 
was  constituted  an  organ  for  this  unity,  for  the  interests  of  universal 
Christendom.  Thus  it  was  the  termination  of  a  past  period  of  trial,  when 
in  spite  of  the  power  and  malevolence  of  heathendom  the  consciousness  of 
organic  unity  had  grown  up  and  shown  its  efficiency  ;  it  was  also  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  the  newly-acquired  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  incipient 
dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State.  But  it  was  also  a  starting 
point;  for  now  there  -followed,  until  the  seventh  century,  a  series  of 
such  Councils,  all  held  in  the  East,  in  which  the  principal  articles  of  the 
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faith,  amii  oppositions  and  strifes,  were  firmly  established  as  far  as 
Church  authority  could  do  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  state — and  it  was  first  shown  at 
Nicaea,  that  the  doctrinal  questions,  to  which  these  Councils  devoted  them¬ 
selves,  were  subjects  of  agitation  for  ages  ;  they  were  not  suddenly  broached 
and  forced  to  a  premature  solution;  they  had  a  previous  history  and  were 
obliged,  even  after  their  decision,  to  undergo  new  struggles,  until,  through 
theological  labor  and  church  conviction,  a  reliable  solution  was  obtained, 
not  only  for  that  age,  but  an  enduring  foundation  secured  for  the  doctrine. 

In  addition  to  the  doctrinal  subjects,  a  question  of  general  value,  be¬ 
longing  to  cultus,  which  had  been  pending  for  centuries,  claimed  atten¬ 
tion  at  Ni  cm  a — viz.,  the  time  for  celebrating  the  Easter  festival;  there 
was  also  under  consideration  a  special  subject  of  discipline  concerning  the 
Egyptian  Church,  where  a  schism  (reckoning  twenty-eight  Bishops  in  its 
ranks)  under  Bishop  Miletius  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  which  the  Council  sought,  although  in  vain,  to  break  down  by  mild 
measures.  This  wholly  local  question  we  shall  pass  by.  Nothing  is  extant 
touching  the  contest  about  the  Easter  festival  except  the  decision  ;  but 
we  have  more  exact  information  concerning  the  principal  question — the 
doctrinal  discussion  and  formation  of  the  Creed — and  the  external  history 
of  the  Council,  principally  from  two  of  its  most  distinguished  members  ; 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  makes  a  report  of  the  same,  both  in  his 
life  of  Constantine  (whose  personality  stands  prominently  forth  in  the 
Council),  and  in  an  account  to  his  own  congregation,  in  which  he  chiefly 
treats  of  his  own  relation  to  the  subject:  and  Athenasius,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  took  part  in  the  Council  as  Deacon. 

1.  The  Formula  of  Faith.  The  Emperor  had  sought,  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  assembling  of  the  Council  by  letters  to  establish  peace  between 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Presbyter  Arius,  the  former  of 
whom  taught  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  essence  and  alike  eternal  with 
the  Father,  and  the  latter  that  He  was  a  created  being,  although  elevated 
above  all  others;  Constantine  than  declared  that  the  question  was  insig¬ 
nificant  and  unworthy  of  so  fierce  a  contention  ;  he  denounced  the  impru¬ 
dent  discourse  of  Alexander  and  the  hasty  reply  of  Arius,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  consideration  that  had  presented  the  question  to  the  people;  he 
asked  whether  it  was  right  that  brothers  should  oppose  each  other  in  a 
meaningless  logomachy.  He  said  that  the  way,  which  had  been  closed  in 
the  east  through  their  dissensions,  might  be  reopened,  if  these  were  settled. 
Indeed  he  had  intended  travelling  thither  from  Nicomedia,  but  he  de¬ 
sisted  for  fear  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  see  with  his  eyes,  that  which 
he  did  not  wish  even  to  hear.  This  was  in  the  commencement  of  the 
political  standpoint  which  he  assumed.  But  when  the  discussion  seized 
the  whole  Church  and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  theological  significance 
of  the  subject  of  dispute,  then  he  assembled  the  general  Council  at  Nicaea.. 

The  chief  of  the  servants  of  God  assembled  here,  as  Eusebius  says, 
comparing  them  with  the  assemblage  at  the  first  Pentecost,  from  all  the 
Churches  in  all  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia;  Egypt  with  Thebes,  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  and  the  Thracian  peninsula  were  especially  represented ;  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  absent  on  account  of  his  age,  but  he  was  represented  by  two 
Presbyters ;  from  Spain  there  was  Hosius  of  Cordova.  Some  Bishops 
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living  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire — a  Persian  and  a  Goth — 
participated.  Their  number  exceeded  2  0,  or,  according  to  a  more  exact 
statement,  it  was  318.  These  are  the  318  fathers  which  often  make  their 
appearance  afterwards  in  formulas  of  excommunication  as  the  essence  and 
highest  authority  of  the  Church.  Some  of  these  were  eminent  for  wise 
discourse,  others  for  ascetic  lives  and  pitient  perseverance,  others  for 
modest  humility.  Some  were  venerable  from  the  length  of  their  years; 
others  were  just  in  the  flower  of  youth.  There  were  many  confessors 
present — bright  ornaments  of  the  Council — who  bore  upon  their  bo  lies 
the  m  irks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  such  as  Paphnutius,  whose  right  eye  had 
been  plucked  out  ;  and  many  shone  with  apostolic  gifts  of  grace,  such  as 
Spiridion  the  prophet  and  miracle  worker. 

The  Council  was  opened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  day  of  June  seems  to  h  ive  been  the  day,  on  which  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  taken  up.  The  s  deinn  openiug  was  celebrated  in  the  greit 
hall  of  the  imperial  palace.  Seats  were  arranged  on  both  sides  in  tiers, 
where  those  invited  had  their  pi  ices;  then  three  members  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  court  with  others  of  his  friends  entered,  and  finally  he  himself,  and 
was  seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  Bishops.  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea  addressed  him  and  returned  their  thanks  to  God.  The  Em¬ 
peror  then  said :  that  it  was  the  completion  of  his  hearty  desire  to  see 
them  assembled  together.  *  *  *  After  he  had  gained  the  victory 

over  his  enemies  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  hid  believed  that  nothing 
was  left  to  be  done  but  to  think  God  and  to  rejoice  with  those  who  had 
been  delivered.  But  when  hi  had  learned  of  their  dissension  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  had  considered  the  intelligence  as  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance.  And  in  the  wish,  that  he  might  be  able  to  help  them  also  by  his 
aid,  he  had  without  delay  called  them  together,  and  he  congratulated 
himself  at  their  presence :  he  supposed  the  wish  might  be  allowed 
him,  that  they  might  all  be  united  in  Spirit.  Hereupon  the  proceedings 
begau,  in  which  the  emperor  took  an  influential  part. 

Before  the  opening  and  formal  assembly  had  taken  place,  such  laymen 
as  were  skilled  in  dialectics,  who  were  present  to  strengthen  their  par¬ 
ties,  practiced  their  art  in  a  prelude  to  the  contest.  One  of  the  confes¬ 
sors,  himself  of  the  laity,  cried  out  with  much  spirit,  during  this  meeting: 
“  Christ  and  the  ADOStles  delivered  unto  us  no  dialectic  art  nor  vain  de- 

X 

lusions,  nothing  but  the  plaiu  truth,  which  is  confirmed  by  faith  and 
good  works.”  When  he  had  said  this,  all  present  looked  at  him  with 
amazement. 

In  the  discussion  four  parties  made  their  appearance:  two  more  or  less 
Arian,  aud  two  more  or  less  orthodox. 

First,  Arius  himself,  who  was  frequently  called  upon  in  their  confer¬ 
ences  and  who  stated  his  doctrine  explicitly  touching  the  creation  and 
the  difference  in  substance  of  the  Son,  aud  that  there  had  been  a  period 
when  He  was  not.  There  was  much  discussion  upon  this,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  rejected  his  godless  assault,  as  Rufiuus  styled  it. 

Second,  there  were  some  among  the  Bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  who  pro¬ 
tected  Arius  and  at  heart  approximated  his  views;  being  at  first  pre¬ 
pared  to  aid  him  in  their  expression  and  afterwards  in  their  defence.  At 
their  head  stood  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  with 
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him  of  the  Presbyter  Lucianus  of  Antioch.  We  dare  not  say,  that  they 
employed  deception  and  sophistry,  since  their  former  association  with 
Arius  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  opinion.  They  presented  a  formula  of 
faith  composed  in  this  spirit  by  Eusebius,  which  was  rejected  with  iudig- 
nation.  After  this  the  only  subject  for  discussion  was,  whether  by  way 
of  compromise  a  general  formula  could  be  prepared  in  which  both  could 
recognize  their  own  views  ;  or  that  the  victorious  party  should  dictate  a 
formula  of  doctrine  that  would  shut  out  the  other.  The  former  would 
indeed  only  conceal  the  division,  and  the  Eusebians  strove  for  it,  when 
they  saw  that  they  were  in  the  minority.  When',  in  opposition  to  the 
Arian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Logos  out  of  nothing,  the  expres¬ 
sion  uthe  Logos  was  from  God  ”  was  proposed,  they  readily  agreed  to  it; 
for,  they  said  among  themselves,  “yea,  all  things,  even  ourselves  and  all 
creatures,  are  from  God,  as  the  Apostle  has  it  in  1  Cor  viii.  6;  2  Cor. 
v.  18. ’’  But  the  Bishops,  noticing  the  equivocation,  made  the  expression 
more  definite  and  inserted  in  the  Creed  “the  Son  is  out  of  the  substance 
of  God.-’  In  like  manner  they  would  have  granted  for  the  Logos  the 
designation  of  the  image  or  power  of  God,  since  all  creatures  are  so  styled 
in  the  Scriptures, — but  the  Bishops  sub-tituted  “the  Son  is  of  like  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father.” — They  arrived  at  this  form,  however,  after 
several  trials :  first  of  all  the  following  form  was  presented,  which  was 
introduced  by  another  Eusebius. 

The  third  step  was  taken  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  had  indeed  in¬ 
terceded  for  Arius  (in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Alexander),  but  was  in  no  way 
doctrinally  in  sympathy  with  him,  as  he  showed  in  the  draft  of  a  Creed, 
in  connection  with  his  explanations  of  the  same,  which  he  proposed  to  the 
Council  and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  symbol  afterwards  agreed  upon. 
It  contains  three  articles  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  whose  persons 
are  thus  definitely  acknowledged:  that  the  Father  is  a  real  Father,  the 
Son  a  real  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  real  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Lord  ex¬ 
presses  it  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19.  The  second  article  runs  thus:  “We 
believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Word  of  God,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  begotten  of 
His  Father  before  all  time,  by  whom  all  things  were  made:  who  for  our 
sa’vation  became  man  and  lived  among  men  and  suffered  and  arose  the 
third  day  and  ascended  to  his  Father  and  shall  come  again  in  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 

No  one  opposed  this  formula.  The  Emperor  expressed  his  satisfaction 
and  exhorted  all  to  consent  that  one  word  should  be  added,  the  word 
(6 liooua toq)  signifying  “of  like  substance.”  Conformably  to  this  a  Creed 
was  prepared  by  the  Bishops,  which  contained  the  desired  limitations; 
that  the  Son  was  begotten  out  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  that 
He  was  of  like  substance  with  the  Father. 

There  was  a  fourth  party,  which  insisted  upon  a  still  more  rigid  for¬ 
mula,  wishing  to  add  a  condemnatory  sentence  against  the  Arian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  proposed  Creed;  for  the  expression  which  the  Emperor 
proposed  did  not  prevent  the  recognition  of  a  theological  party  among 
their  representatives.  It  should  not  be  left  without  examination  in  the 
Council,  and  still  more  its  meaning,  as  Eusebius  announced  it,  should  be 
investigated  thoroughly  by  discussion.  After  this  interchange  of  opinions. 
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and  removal  of  differences,  he  also  gave  his  consent  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
He  also  consented  to  the  anathema,  directed  against  the  Arian  doctrine, 
appended  to  the  Creed,  “because  it  cut  off  the  employment  of  unscrip- 
tural  words,  from  which  cause  almost  all  the  distraction  and  trouble  in 
the  Church  has  spruug.” 

The  fundamental  point  was  that  touching  the  Son  being  of  like  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father  :  its  reception  or  rejection  was  characteristic  of 
the  parties.  The  different  accounts  of  their  formation  enable  us  to  understand 
its  origin  and  show  clearly  how  the  imperial  proposition  must  have  taken 
them  by  surprise.  At  first,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  there  had  arisen 
the  difficulty  between  Bishop  Alexander  and  Arius,  when  the  latter  de¬ 
clared  tnat  the  Son  was  of  a  different  substance  from  the  Father.  Then  Eu¬ 
sebius  of  Nicomedia  stated  briefly:  “That  as  soon  as  we  say  that  Christ  is 
the  true  S  m  of  Grod  and  not  a  creature,  so  soon  we  begin  to  teach  that 
He  is  of  like  substance  with  the  Father/’  When  this  was  announced 
in  the  Council,  the  words  were  seized  to  strike  the  Arians  with  their  own 
weapons,  as  Ambrosius  relates.  When  further  the  Emperor  laid  such 
stress  upon  the  word  proposed  whose  adoption  he  de>ired,  it  is  easy  to  be 
seen  that  it  must  have  been  suggested  after  some  reflection,  since  he  had 
declared  before,  that  the  cause  of  contention  was  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  suggestion  must  have  come  to  him  from  some  theologian,  probably 
Hosius  of  Cordova.  For  the  latter  had,  on  Ins  first  interference  in  the 
contest,  also  written  a  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius  in  Alexandria,  with 
the  view  of  settling  the  difficulty.  But  the  word  came  from  the  East, 
where  it  had  been  employed  after  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  in 
a  similar  strife,  when  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  party 
attacked.  A  complaint  against  him  had  been  raised  in  Rome  by  some 
Egyptian  Bishops,  that  he  styled  the  Son  a  creature  aud  held  that  He 
was  not  of'like  substance  with  the  F  ather.  He  employed  the  comparisons 
that  the  Father  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Son  that  the  vinedresser 
does  to  the  vineyard,  or  the  ship  builder  to  the  vessel.  Whereupou  the 
Roman  Bishop  Dionysius,  among  others,  condemned  those  who  held  the 
Son  as  something  created,  or  originated,  while  on  the  contrary,  He  had 
always  existed.  Then  the  Alexandrian  Dionysius  turned  about,  declared 
that  he  had  only  hinted  at  those  comparisons  incidentally,  while  he  had 
exp  itiated  upon  others  more  appropriate,  and  asserted  that  he  had  not  de¬ 
nied  that  the  Son  was  of  like  substance  with  the  Father.  Although  he 
bad  also  asserted,  that  the  word  was  not  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
still  his  subsequent  propositions  were  not  opposed  to  this  idea.  Hence¬ 
forward  the  East  and  the  West  would  give  their  own  meaning  to  the  ex- 
pression  adopted 

The  action  of  the  parties  was  as  follows:  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  gave  in 
hisadhereuce,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  companions  only  formally 
assented,  while  Arius  and  the  Bishops  Theonasand  Secundus,  despite  the 
condernnatian  of  the  Arian  party,  remained  firm  and  were  excommuni¬ 
cated;  for  the  Emperor  had  threatened  this  to  all  who  refused  to  sign  the 
conclusions  of  the  council. 

2.  The  Easter  Ride  The  second  great  question  which  came  up  for 
decinou  concerned  the  regulations  of  the  Easter  Festival,  which,  although 
in  itself  of  minor  consequence,  had  become  very  important  in  consequence 
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of  a  widely  spread  difference  of  celebration,  and  public  scandal  was  created 
even  among  the  heathens,  when  one  portion  of  the  Church  was  employed 
in  fasting  as  a  preparation  for  the  festival,  while  the  other  was  already 
celebrating  it.  The  dispute  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  was  at  first  simply  between  the  observance  of  the  day  of  the 
vernal  full  moon  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  without  reference 
to  the  day  of  the  week  after  the  manner  of  the  ordering  of  feasts  preva¬ 
lent  with  the  Jews,  and  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  resurrection 
on  Sunday.  Afterwards  the  dispute  involved  different  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  the  day  itself.  At  Nicsea  it  was  unanimously  determined,  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  everywhere  on  the  same  day,  and  Urns  the 
Emperor  Constantine  proclaimed  it  to  the  assemblage.  He  showed  how 
unseemly  diversity  was  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  how  improper  it 
was  to  follow  in  so  sacred  a  festival  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  moreover 
erred  in  this  so  much,  that  in  one  year  they  celebrated  Easter  twice — both 
after  and  before  the  vernal  equinox.  In  a  general  way  it  might  be  said, 
that  a  Sunday  should  be  chosen  as  the  day  for  the  universal  celebration 
of  the  festival,  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  Jewish  order.  As  to  the  rule 
for  its  determination  he  made  no  suggestion.  It  was  resolved  upon 
finally  that  the  Alexandrine  Church  should  calculate  the  Easter  Festival 
yearly  in  advance,  and  the  Roman  Church  should  publish  the  date.  The 
calculation  was  made  alter  the  nineteen  year  cycle  and  the  other  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  present  Easter  rule  were  then  adopted, 

3.  The  Canons.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned,  the  Council 
prepared  a  series  of  canons  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
ecclesiastical  customs  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Some  of  these  were 
called  for  by  special  requirements  of  the  age:  thus  some  of  the  canons 
granted  read  mission  to  such  persons  as  had  apostatized  during  the  last 
persecution  ;  others  admission  to  persons  belonging  to  heretical  factions, 
— from  the  Novatians,  who  made  their  Church  discipline  unduly  severe, 
and  from  the  Samosatenians,  whose  faith  was  so  shallow  that  their  bap¬ 
tism  was  declared  invalid.  To  church  customs  belongs  also  the  canon 
that  prayer  should  be  offered,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  standing  and  not 
upon  the  knees.  Most  of  the  canons  have  reference  to  the  clergy; — the 
conditions  of  entrance  into  the  same,  viz.,  not  immediately  after  baptism; 
the  validity  of  consecration  to  church  office  and  particularly  to  the  priest¬ 
hood ;  the  conduct  and  duties  of  the  clergy  (among  these  a  prohibition 
of  receiving  tribute);  finally  the  canon  that  no  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon 
should  be  transferred  from  one  to  another  city.  Other  canons  relate  to 
the  hierarchical  organization;  the  lowest,  Deacons,  whose  improper  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  other  order  is  forbidden;  above  Bishops  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church  is  still  further  extended  by  the  accession  of  the 
division  of  the  Empire  into  Provinces  and  Dioceses,  that  is  into  metropo¬ 
litan  organizations  with  Metropolitans  and  Provincial  Synods,-— and  higher 
still,  the  entire  organization  of  several  Church  Provinces  under  one  Su¬ 
preme  Head,  called  Patriarch,  from  the  name  of  his  residence,  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Antioch  or  Home.  These  arrangements  chiefly  referred  to  the 
establishment  of  customs  ;  hut  they  contained  the  seeds  of  that  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Church  of  the  East  moved  for  centuries,  until  its 
prosperous  home  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Mohametanism. 
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These  canons  also  had  their  day.  But  after  the  downfall  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Church  and  the  separation  of  the  Western  from  her,  the  Easter  rule,  and 
the  formula  of  faith  survived,  as  the  common  property  of  Christendom. 
We  will  close  with  the  latter  as  the  most  important  act  of  the  Council, 
presenting  a  translation  of  the  original  text  (from  Eusebius)  and  a  few 
explanations. 

TIIE  NICENE  CREED. 

We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty ,  Maher  of  oil  things  visi¬ 
ble  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God.  the  only  Begotten  of 
the  Father  that  is  out  the  substance  of  the  Father ,  God  of  God ,  Light  of 
IAght ,  very  God  of  very  God ,  begotten  not  made,  of  like  substance  with 
the  Father ,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ,  those  in  heaven  as  well  as  those 
on  earth;  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down  and  was  made 
flesh ,  and  ivas  made  man,  Suffered  and  arose  the  third  day ,  ascended  into 
heaven  and  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  those  who  say ,  that  there  teas  a  time  when  lie  was  not ,  and  that 
lie  was  not  before  He  was  begotten,  and  that  He  sprang  from  nothing ,  or 
pretend  that  the  iSon  of  God,  was  of  other  essence  or  substance,  or  was 
created,  or  was  changed ,  or  changeable — those  the  Catholic  Church  de¬ 
clares  anathema. 

In  the  first  article  there  is  an  amplification  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  par¬ 
ticularly  drawn  from  Colossians  i.  16. 

In  the  second  article,  which  is  partty  historical  and  partly  super-histo¬ 
rical,  there  are  two  prominent  figurative  expressions,  which  belong  to  the 
latter,  ubegotten  out  the  substance  of  the  Father”  and  “  Light  of  Light.” 
Christ  Himself  showed  what  the  second  denotes,  when  He  called  Himself 
the  Light  of  the  world  in  John  viii.  12,  and  in  other  places,  this  relation 
to  the  Father  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expresses,  when  it  calls  Him  the 
brightness  of  His  glory  (Heb.  i.  3).  In  both  relations  light  was  exten¬ 
sively  employed  by  the  Old  Church  as  a  symbol  for  the  person  of  Christ. 
In  the  latter,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  called  the  Son  the  archetypal  Light 
of  Light.  And  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in  his  defence  already  mentioned, 
declared,  “that  the  Son  was  not  of  Himself  but  held  His  existence  from 
the  Father,  was  the  image  indeed  of  the  eternal  Light,  Himself  also 
eternal.  God  is  the  eternal  Light,  and  like  the  Father  the  Son  is  eternal, 
Light  of  Light.”  Still  further  Eusebuis  of  Caesarea  has  the  expression, 
“  Light  of  Light,”  in  his  sketch  of  the  formula  of  faith,  and  thence  it 
came  into  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  phrase  “  begotten  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father”  is  based,  so  far  as  the  word  “  begotteu  ”  is  concerned, 
upon  Psalm  ii.  7,  which  expression  the  Apostle  Paul  applies  to  Christ  in 
Acts  xiii.  33.  But  the  addition  “out  of  the  substance  of  the  Father” 
excludes  equalization  with  men,  who  are  likewise  children  of  God,  as 
though  He  had  only  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  will  of  the 
Father.  Eusebius,  whose  sketch  did  not  contain  this  statement,  agreed 
to  it  after  it  had  been  explained:  it  was  to  be  understood  by  it,  that  He 
was  from  the  Father,  and  yet  not  a  part  of  the  Father.  Iu  like  manner 
his  scruples  were  removed  as  to  the  phrase  “  of  like  substance.”  It  was 
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established,  he  said,  that  he  should  not  be  conceived  of  after  a  corporeal 
manner,  nor  as  our  conceptions  are  of  mortal  creatures ;  neither  could 
there  be  room  for  a  thought  of  a  division  or  separation,  nor  of  a  removal 
of  the  substance  and  power  of  the  Father  ;  but  that  the  Son  of  God,  who 
resembled  no  creatures  that  were  begotten,  was  alone  like  unto  the  Father 
in  all  respects,  and  was  not  out  of  another  substance,  but  out  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father. 

The  third  article  is  short  and  jejune.  The  question  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  his  relations  to  ihe  other  persons  of  the  Godhead  was  not  before  the 
Council,  and  opinions  were  still  obscure  and  divided  upon  it.  It  ma¬ 
tured  first  in  the  contests  of  the  next  half  century  touching  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  its  basis,  and  reached  a  decision  at  the  second  general  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  381. 

Thus  stands  this  formula,  on  the  threshold  of  doctrinal  instruction,  a 
pillar  of  true  faith  for  all  time,  in  which  is  only  set  forth  by  the  help  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed  the  Catholic  Christian  faith — require  1  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  baptism — in  opposition  to  Heathendom  and  Judaism.  That  is, 
it  is  a  barrier  against  errors,  whether  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  they 
allow  no  distinction  in  the  substance  of  God,  or  after  that  of  the  Heath¬ 
en,  they  elevate  a  creature  to  divine  honors.  It  is  also  a  guide  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  God.  But  it  is  not  a  magical  formula  to 
draw  down  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  to  the  earth;  nor  is  it  a  prop,  for 
the  conceit  of  those  theologians,  who  know  more  than  common  Christians, 
but  for  the  lowly-minded  believers,  who  bear  in  mind  that  human  words 
are  miserably  insufficient  to  express  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God. 
Nevertheless  the  words  of  this  Creed  are  grand  and  powerful.  The  Greek 
Church  requires  that  it  should  be  used  on  festival  days,  the  Prussian 
National  Church  employs  it  in  divine  service  (the  Church  of  England 
allows  it  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  at  Morning  Prayer; 
and  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  its  Order  of  Worship  requires  its 
use  in  the  office  for  the  Holy  Communion).  And  it  is  certain,  that  its 
simple  but  profound,  clear  but  ponderous  articles,  which  demonstrate  that 
they  have  had  a  great  history  when  spoken  in  the  house  of  God,  where 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  plain  language  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  have  a  tremendous  impression  upon  the  susceptible  mind. 


Cheerfulness. 

’Tis  well  to  walk  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
Wherever  our  duties  call, 

With  a  friendly  glance  and  an  open  hand, 
And  a  gentle  word  for  all. 

Since  life  is  a  thorny  and  difficult  path, 
Where  toil  is  the  portion  of  man, 

We  all  should  endeavor  while  passing  along, 
To  make  it  as  smooth  as  we  can. 
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GIRLHOOD  AND  THE  GIRLS, 


BY  CLARA  MAY. 


The  June  number  of  the  “Guardian”  of  list  year,  greeted  us  with  a 
sunny  article  under  this  caption,  from  the  eloquent,  soul-stirring  pen  of 
the  Editor.  We  read  it  with  all  the  delight  that  concord  of  thought  can 
bestow.  Nevertheless  in  view  of  it,  the  literary  bird  caged  in  the  mind, 
drooped  her  wing  and  was  completely  crest  fallen  Had  it  not  been  pre¬ 
ceded  just  then,  the  same  strain  would  have  been  wafted  on  the  ambient 
air,  but  without  the  rich  melodious  accompaniment. 

One  thing  however,  is  passed  over.  Very  gracefully,  in  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage.  are  set  forth  woman’s  capacities  and  abilities,  intellectual  aud 
physical,  with  the  importance  of  due  qualifications  in  every  department, 
to  perform  well,  respectively,  the  duties  amidst  the  realities  of  life.  But 
not  the  trace  of  a  suggestion  is  revealed  for  the  edification  of  those,  who 
are  dubious  about  their  duty  of  swaying  a  certain  implement,  not  a  broom, 
but  also  allied  to  a  stick  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  a  question  whether  we 
have  not  too  much  writing  now-a  da\s.  From  the  silence  of  the  worthy 
Editor  on  this  point,  we  drew  a  moral  which  is  simply  this  :  Girls,  if  you 
cannot  find  time  to  write,  after  all  the  duties  enumerated  are  accomplished, 
why  ju  t  be  content  to  live  without  it.  If  we  positively  cannot  find  time 
for  an  unknown  attempt,  without  neglectiug  a  known  duty,  it  is  plain 
that  Providence  does  not  ordain  that  we  shall.  If  the  moral  be  correct, 
“silence  gives  consent,”  if  not,  a  stroke  of  correction  is  welcome. 

I  purpose  now  to  aim  at  random,  but  a  few  desultory  remarks  and  in  a 
very  impromtu  manner,  with  the  exccp  ion  of  a  lengthy  quotation  that 
I  am  about  to  insert  as  a  prelude,  believing  to  be  quite  excusable  in  doing 
so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  best  I  can  give. 

“  We  often  see  the  young  girl,  scarcely  robed  in  the  folded  beauty 
of  her  sweet  tenth  summer,  actually  possessed  of  the  grand  idea  of  her 
life’s  chief  aim,  and  heroically  struggling  to  invest  herself  with  the  gorgeous 
frippery  and  superficial  nonsense  of  a  lady  of  fashion  and  pride.  When 
she  ought  to  be  at  her  youthful  tasks,  or  sporting  in  childhood’s  merri¬ 
ment  with  the  other  children,  she  is  sighing  over  novels  and  presiding  in 
the  drawing-room  with  precocious  dignity.  When  she  ought  to  be  gam¬ 
bolling  upon  the  green  lawn,  or  roaming  over  the  hills  and  fields  to  watch 
the  butterflies  and  pluck  the  wild  flowers,  she  is  bona  Jide  gracing  the 
carpet,  receiving  company  of  a  peculiar  sort,  casting  furtive  glances,  heaving 
sentimental  sighs,  lisping  affected  and  double  meaningsentences,singingsoft 
worded  love  songs  and  brnshing  while  she  sings,  writing  little  dainty  per¬ 
fumed  notes,  putting  on  all  sorts  of  winning  things  and  winning  ways,  and 
conversing  about  the  approaching  party,  not  with  a  child’s  harmless  curi- 
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osity  and  expectation,  but  with  the  refined  and  fanatical  sentimentality, 
which  is  made  up  always  of  moonshine,  flowers,  dreams,  nonsense,  love 
and  matrimony. 

There  are  some  of  the  same  tender  years,  who  have  in  their  fancy  a 
very  different  model.  The  characteristics  of  one  of  these  are  alike  pitiful 
and  amusing.  A  pensive  demureness  sits  upon  her  brow.  If  she  smiles 
at  all,  the  sombre  shadows  of  discontent  and  melancholy  mingle  with  the 
smile.  Her  words  are  strange  compounds  of  sighs,  doubtings  and  fears. 
Her  imagination  dipped  in  the  ink  of  despondency,  draws  many  a  picture 
of  trial  and  trouble  in  the  early  future  She  sits  in  her  loneliness  and 
looks  back  on  the  faded  past,  (she  is  only  ten  years  old),  loves  the  sweet 
memory  of  her  better  days,  feasts  for  a  moment  on  the  spectres  of  joys 
once  hers  and  now  fled  forever,  and  with  her  little  face  in  her  little 
hands,  and  a  little  tear  in  her  little  eye,  she  mutters  with  her  little  tongue  : 

‘  Oh  !  would  I  were  a  child  again.’  She  withers,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
blossom  of  her  young  heart;  is  five  times  older  in  feeling  than  her  grand¬ 
mother,  and  presents  to  the  world  the  nondescript  something  of  a 
thoughtful  little  old  woman.  These  challenge  our  sincere  compas¬ 
sion  ;  for  their  cost  of  mind  is  generally  attributable  to  the  example  of 
dejected  parents  or  friends,  who  have  been  crushed  by  trouble,  or  they 
themselves  in  lamb-like  innocence,  have  felt  the  freezing  currents  of  sor¬ 
row  in  the  heart.” 

There  is  auother  class  very  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  also  putting 
on  the  garb  of  noon  in  the  early  twilight  of  life’s  day;  but  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  instead  of  brooding  in  silence  over  hidden  longings,  they  crave 
too  much  for  human  sympathy,  aud  by  their  youthful  indis -retion  are 
led,  alas  !  too  often  to  pour  forth  in  plaintive  tones  the  sadness  ol  their 
tender  hearts,  where  least  they  are  appreciated  or  understood.  Disap¬ 
pointed,  they  shrink  back  like  the  sensitive  plant,  and  unless  at  this  period 
an  angel  of  cheer  is  sent  to  their  relief,  the  fair  young  brow,  must  bear 
the  stamp  of  earth’s  sorrowful  weepers.  As  years  roll  on,  the  burden  of 
their  spirits  is  sometimes  lightened,  while  the  long-pent-up  stream  of  feel¬ 
ing  gushes  forth  in  song.  The  little  bird  warbles  its  native  mel  dy  in 
“  the  silent  majesty  of  the  deep  woods,”  whether  or  not  it  meet  a  listen¬ 
ing  ear.  So  they  sing  not  for  fame;  yet  perchance  some  kindred  soul 
may  catch  the  sound,  and  all  the  craving  of  their  child-spirit  is  leave  to 
sympathize. 

I  verily  believe  there  are  more  true  poets,  who  have  never  written  a 
verse,  than  among  the  number  who  have  the  boldness  to  touch  the  lyre 
before  a  criticizing  world.  In  how  far  a  sense  of  the  cold  philosophy 
outside  may  lead  to  the  confinement  of  the  little  minstrels  of  poesy  in 
many  a  mind,  we  know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  angelic  presence 
cheers  and  lightens  the  weight  of  duty  in  the  soul,  keeps  unquenched  the 
enthusiasm  aud  aspirations  that  warm  the  spring-time  of  their  being,  re¬ 
fines  and  purifies  their  youthful  affections  ;  strengthens  their  attachment 
and  interest  in  the  well  being  of  humanity,  and  makes  the  future  appear  a 
u  wilderness  of  untrodden  beauty.”  It  is  true  “  we  cannot  eat  music,” 
neither  would  our  tables  be  superabundantly  loaded,  if  furnished  under 
the  direction  of  and  presided  over,  by  the  muses.  But  who  is  so  base 
that  he  would  pass  all  his  time  amidst  temporal  things,  instead  of  sharing 
that  beauty. 
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“  Of  soul,  that  high 
On  toiling,  beating  pinions  fly, 

Seeking  a  warmer  clime.” 

For  the  promotion  of  domestic  happiness,  the  physical,  the  mental  and 
the  moral  must  be  combined  in  mutual  harmony.  When  one  interferes 
with  the  other,  or  is  in  the  least  a  clog  to  the  wheel  of  duty,  whatever  it 
maybe;  that  delicate,  intricate  machinery,  the  heart,  gets  immediately 
out  of  tune. 

I  repeat  it,  the  true  essence  of  poetry  pervades  many  a  noble  mind, 
though  unuttered,  not  the  dead  form  on  paper,  but  the  truly  living — the 
unwritten.  They  have  a  very  modest  opinion  of  their  literary  capacity, 
and  moreover  well  know  the  ocean  of  literature  has  already  swollen  far 
too  high  for  the  frail  barks  of  original  sentiment.  Better  were  it,  how- 
ever,  if  such,  whose  view  and  yearning  is  the  elevation  of  humanity, 
would  wield  the  pen,  though  it  be  with  trembling  timidity  ;  better  far,  in 
lieu  of  the  surplus  of  books  and  pamphlets  now  piled  on  the  shelf  of  the 
world,  whose  best  blessing  to  many  a  tender,  pliant  mind  had  been,  to  have 
died  in  peace  in  the  brain  of  the  writer.  The  personal  visit  of  Dickens 
has  elevated  not  a  little  the  standard  of  his  works  in  the  eyes  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  who  assimilate  to  the  nourishment  of  their  innate  perversity,  his 
low  fun  and  false  sentiments.  By  the  few  pages  we  perused,  we  are 
ready  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  world,  they  should  forever  be  banished 
from  the  precincts  of  home.  If  there  be  a  parent,  who  would  have  his 
children  to  be  guided  by  a  scoffer  at  religion  and  sneerer  at  true  piety, 
though  wearing  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  him  have  I  offended.  Oh  ! 
the  house-hold  misery  that  novel  reading  has  already  caused  in  our  laud. 
The  baneful  fruits  will  poison  and  craze  succeeding  generations. 

Every  poison  has  its  antidotes,  sometimes  growing  in  close  proximity. 
What  a  pity  that  not  more  of  the  true-minded  seize  the  pen  and  seek  to 
counteract  the  evil !  There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  class  of  persons  not 
confined  to  the  sterner  clan,  of  the  hard,  narrow,  conventional  type,  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  a  woman  has  once  touched  a  pen  in  a  manner, 
to  leave  an  echoing  sound,  she  has  consequently  forfeited  all  qualification 
for  the  control  of  domestic  utensils.  They  can  conceive  of  no  kind  of 
doing  but  physical  baking,  brewing,  scouring  and  sewing — the  idea  of  in¬ 
tellectual  labor  fora  woman!  Now  though  they  write  not,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  read ,  and  sometimes  not  that  either,  which  would  teach  them  indus¬ 
try  and  economy  in  household  duties,  with  the  preservation  of  order  and 
neatness,  graced  by  a  place  for  every  thing  and  everything  in  its  place  — 
the  sewing  basket,  the  darning  needle,  and  thread-bare  coat,  included,  or 
which  would  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  domestic  happiness — the 
ready  and  cheerful  sacrifice  of  self-gratification,  for  the  happiness  of 
another,  without  permitting  the  self-denial  to  be  recognized. 

Again,  there  are  others,  who  neither  read  nor  write,  whose  highest  am¬ 
bition  is  to  be  considered  “  model  housekeepers.”  This  is  a  virtue;  but 
sad  is  the  over-possession  of  one  good  quality  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
Did  some  of  these  but  truly  merit  the  appellation  of  home-keepers ,  by  a 
little  more  thought  and  a  little  less  £:vim,”  they  might  then  learn  that  all 
labor  is  noble  and  holy,  when  cheerfully  and  faithfully  performed. 
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“A  servant,  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws, 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

The  little  cares  and  trials  or  crosses,  instead  of  flinging  their  shadows  on 
the  brow,  should  then  appear  in  the  true  light  as  sweet  little  lessons  of 
patience  The  common-place  life  in  its  dullest,  gloomiest  elements,  is  a 
thought  of  God,  to  be  embodied  by  us  and  wrought  with  all  the  ability 
He  has  given  us  for  this  end.  Would  that  all  might  feel  this!  The 
skeleton  phantom  of  discontent  should  immediately  crumble  into  dust, 
and  vanish  forever  from  many  a  household;  frowns  would  give  place  to 
smiles  and  gloom  to  the  cheering  light  of  peace.  But  the  dear  care-worn 
beings  have  no  time  to  think,  no  time  for  social  endearments  or  innocent 
enjoyment,  no  time  to  read,  in  fact  they  seem  to  have  no  time  for  any¬ 
thing  but  to  worry.  What  this  terrestrial  orb  would  be  without  gravitation 
or  the  elements  and  objects  around  us  without  fiction,  so  is  their  routine 
of  domestic  duty  without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  elevating  sentiment. 

I  know  all  about  woman’s  various  and  manifold  occupations  in  detail. 
Her  work  is  never  done.  But  after  all,  there  are  comparatively  few,  so  un¬ 
happily  situated,  that  could  not  by  skillful  planning  devote  a  small  portion 
of  time  daily  to  mental  culture;  not  catching  themselves  reading  a  book 
while  the  brush  is  suspended  in  mid-air,  but  have  a  regular  systematic 
hour  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  In  view  of  neglecting  the  opportunity 
they  should  blush  and  deem  the  delinquency  as  much  a  disgrace,  as  not 
to  have  the  ironing  of  Monday’s  washing  or  the  mending  done  by  Satur¬ 
day.  A  well  ordered,  well  regulated  household,  presided  over  by  a  tidy 
woman,  skillful  in  the  preparation  of  well-cooked  and  well-served  meals,  is 
most  generally  found,  where  the  threefold  educations  of  the  head,  the 
heart  and  the  hands  are  blended  together. 

For  us  country  girls,  reading  and  study  are  regarded  as  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  popular  opinion  ;  it  is  at  least 
the  prevailing  one  in  certain  rural  localities.  I  do  not  think  either  that 
the  notion  is,  exclusively  confined  to  Lehigh  county.  Many  a  time  I 
caught  myself  shuffling  away  the  reading  matter  I  happened  tohavein  my 
hand,  and  seizing  a  broom  or  piece  of  sewiug  or  changing  the  position  of 
chairs,  on  the  entrance  of  a  neighbor,  lest  it  might  be  thought  that  I  was 
given  to  idleness.  Methinks  I  can  even  now  hear  the  tones  of  the  ner¬ 
vous,  spasmodic  touches  on  the  keys  of  the  piano,  when  apprehending  that 
neighbors  and  passers  by,  who  understood  the  principles  of  diacoustics 
better  than  melody,  might  publicly  express  their  private  conclusion  that, 
“  the  girl  had  better  do  something  more  useful.” 

So  long  as  one  seeks  to  be  conformed  to  the  perverted  opinion  of  others, 
the  noblest  qualities  are  retarded,  the  finest  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment  slighted.  Even  after  they  have  learned  to  see  the  folly  of  trying  to 
meet  the  personal  preferences  of  such  in  every  step,  the  influence  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  only  deep  sympathy  that  impels  them  to  convey  the  throb  of 
feeling  by  a  drop  of  ink.  Even  in  this,  they  would  be  incognito  save  to  a 
few  of  the  near  and  dear,  or  “  true  and  tried,”  whom  envious  distance 
seems  to  part.  We  would  say,  finally,  that  while  much  remains  to  be 
said,  of  girlhood  and  the  girls,  the  opposite  theme  should  not  be  forgotten. 
We  shall  leave  the  song  for  a  less  stammering  pen. 
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ROYAL  APPETITES. 

Renowned  monarchs,  like  other  mortals,  must  eat,  or  starve.  Some,  like 
Charles  V.  and  Louis  the  Pious,  seem  to  think  that  eating  and  drinking  is 
humiliating  and  degrading,  who  reduce  their  wants  by  continuous  fasting. 
Others,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  make  a  god  of  their  belly,  and  shorten  life 
by  excessive  indulgence.  What  and  how  some  of  the  reigning  monarchs  of  the 
world  eat,  may  be  interesting  for  our  readers  to  know.  A  contemporary  says: 

Napoleon  III.  has  little  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  eats  and 
drinks  little,  and  never  complains  of  the  table  spread.  Ilis  intemperance  is 
smoking.  Queen  Victoria  objects  to  expensive  dinners.  Her  favorite  dishes 
are  beef  and  pastry.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  game  is  his  favorite;  he  eats  a  good  deal,  and  drink.s  a  good  deal  of 
champagne  and  burgundy.  The  King  of  Prussia  enjoys  a  good  dinner  ;  beef, 
mutton,  cakes,  pies,  and  puddings,  are  in  great  favor  ;  he  delights  in  marko- 
brunner  and  liebfraumlich  (German  wines)  and  Roederer’s  champagne;  he  is 
charming  at  dinner,  gay  as  a  child,  and  without  the  least  ceremony.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  is  his  very  opposite,  taciturn  and  pensive,  and  ceremonious  ; 
he  is,  nevertheless,  not  insensible  to  earth’s  good  things ;  his  favorite  dishes 
are  mutton  and  game;  he  drinks  claret  and  the  Hungarian  wines.  The  King 
of  Italy  is  an  enormous  eater  ;  he  is  very  fond  of  partridges,  pheasants,  orto¬ 
lans,  snipe,  woodcock,  but  cares  nothing  for  venison,  wild  boar,  etc.  Veal  and 
other  white  meats  are  favorites,  and  he  drinks  heartily  of  all  the  wines  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  The  Queen  of  Spain  eats  a  great  deal ;  her  favorite  dishes  are  young 
white  meats  (veal,  chicken,  etc.) ;  is  fond  of  Spanish  wines  and  claret.  The 
Sultan  eats  a  great  deal;  mutton  is  his  favorite  dish;  he  is  fond  of  rice  and 
puddings,  pies,  cakes,  fruit,  ices,  and  drinks  no  wine. 

SAUR-KRAUT  AND  SPECK. 

The  Germans  are  rapidly  converting  us  into  a  cabbage-eating  nation.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  this  Teutonic  dish  was  discarded  by  the  bulk  of  would- 
be  refined  people,  as  unfit  for  their  enjoyment.  It  was  thought  that  none  but 
rude  emigrants  and  illiterate  “ Dutch”  country  people  would  eat  it.  Now,  if 
our  large  city  hotels  wish  to  have  a  crowded  table  they  announce  a  Saur-Kraut 
dinner.  When  General  Lee  took  possession  of  Chambersburg  on  his  way  to 
Gettysburg,  we  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  representing  the 
town.  Among  the  first  things  he  demanded  for  his  army  was  twenty-five 
barrels  of  Saur-Kraut.  Of  course,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  the  whole  State 
could  scarcely  have  furnished  such  a  quantity  of  the  article.  Scarcely  had  our 
Southern  uninvited  visitors  crossed  the  border,  e’er  they  were  clamoring  for 
this  Pennsylvania  dish.  In  this  kraut-eating  season,  we  feel  assured  that  our 
readers  will  read  the  following  poem  with  a  peculiar  relish.  It  is  from  the 
facile  pen  of  our  friend  and  whilom  instructor,  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  formerly  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  now  of  Lafayette  College.  For  this  pleasing 
tribute  to  the  national  and  oft-reviled  dish  of  the  fatherland,  he  will  hereafter 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  around  many  a  steaming  pile  of  Saur-Kraut 
and  Speck. 

CABBAGE. 

By  Thos.  C.  Porter. 

Let  frog -devouring  France  and  beef-fed  Bull 
Disdain  thee,  Cabbage,  when  their  mouths  are  full ; 

Let  lazy  Neapolitan  discard 
Wrho  eats  his  maccaroni  by  the  yard ; 
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And  Chinese  gourmand  think  that  dish  the  best, 

Which  savors  of  the  swallow’s  gluey  nest, 

Or,  brought  from  distant  ocean  isles,  prefer 
The  relish  of  the  costly  biche-de-mer ; 

Let  Abyssinian  cut  the  quivering  flesh 
From  the  live  heifer  and  consume  it  fresh, 

While  Alpine  monk  esteems  the  slimy  snail 

Above  the  juice  of  sauer-kraut  or  kale  ;  * 

Let  Paddy  whistle  at  the  very  thought 

Of  big  potatoes  boiling  in  the  pot, 

And  Yankee  tell,  with  rapture  in  his  eye, 

The  varied  virtues  of  the  pumpkin-pie, 

But  as  for  me,  sprung  from  Teutonic  blood, 

Give  me  the  Cabbage  as  the  choicest  food. 

0  far-famed  Saur- Kraut !  deprived  of  thee, 

The  treasures  rifled  from  the  land  and  sea 
Were  heaps  of  trash  and  dainties  on  the  boards 
Of  prodigal  Lucullus,  or  the  hoards 
Of  which  renowned  Apicius  could  boast 
Detestably  insipid  ;  and  the  host 
That  followed  Epicurus  at  the  best 
Mere  common  swine  unpampered  and  unblest. 

Had  but  the  gods,  on  old  Olympus’  brow, 

Caught  thy  sweet  odor  wafted  from  below, 

Loathing  as  bitter  their  celestial  bread, 

They  all  in  haste  to  Germany  had  fled. 

"What  gave  the  fierce  Barbarian  strength  to  wield 
His  ponderous  weapon  on  the  battle-field, 

When  from  the  north  his  brawny  right  arm  hurled 
A  bolt  of  vengeance  o’er  the  Roman  world? 

Thy  hidden  power,  0  matchless  Cabbage,  thine, 

Dweller  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine. 

Ye  vain  philosophers  of  titled  "worth, 

Go  to  this  lowly  denizen  of  earth, 

And  read  a  lesson  from  his  furrowed  leaves ; 

Their  words  are  truth  :  that  volume  ne’er  deceives. 

Castles  and  monuments  have  passed  away, 

Pillars  and  temples  crumbled  to  decay, 

Leaving  no  trace  behind  them  to  proclaim 
To  after  ages  their  possessor’s  fame, 

But  on  his  brow  unfading  yet  appears 
The  gathered  wisdom  of  six  thousand  years. 

I  love  thine  honest  countenance,  old  friend, 

My  earliest  mem’ries  with  thy  history  blend, 

And  Hollow  Eve,  free  to  the  wile  and  plot  . 

Of  youthful  cunning  cannot  be  forgot,  V 

The  merry  shout,  the  ringing  laugh  and  cheer 
Still  and  will  ever  linger  in  mine  ear. 

May  never  he  who  slanders  thy  good  name 
Have  his  recorded  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

May  he  ne’er  taste  thee,  whose  proud  looks  despise, 

But  Time  increase  thy  honor  as  he  flies. 
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THE  ANOINTED  OF  THE  LORD. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


There  are  two  c’asses  of  Christians — 1.  Those  who  have  been  baptized 
but  not  confirmed.  2.  Those  who  have  been  baptized  and  confirmed.  Of 
the  former  I  wish  to  speak.  Comparatively  few  persons — few  educated 
pastors  indeed  can  tell  one  where  precisely  a  baptized  person  stands.  Is 
he  in  the  church,  or  out  of  the  church,  a  child  of  God,  or  a  child  of  the 
devil,  a  saint,  or  a  sinner  ?  So  many  vague  shadowy  notions  are  held 
about  the  relation  of  baptized  persons  to  the  church  and  to  Christ,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  many  such,  to  ascertain  their  duties,  claims  and 
privileges.  There  seems  to  be  a  nervous  hesitation  to  say  outright  what 
these  are  or  are  not.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  “as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ,”  Gal.  iii.  27. 
But,  say  perhaps  some  of  us,  if  we  hold  this  we  will  make  too  much  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  bring  our  orthodoxy  into  suspicion  with  good  people.  Indeed, 
the  old  trouble  of  the  chief  priests  seems  evermore  to  repeat  itself,  when 
Christ  asked  them,  “  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it?  from  heaven  or 
from  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we  shall  say 
from  heaven,  he  will  say  unto  us,  why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him?  But 
if  we  shall  say  of  men ;  we  fear  the  people.” 

Baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  church.  This  is  taught  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  already  cited  from  Gal.  iii.  27,  It  is  taught  in  the  74th  question  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  by  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  (children) 
are  incorporated  into  the  Christian  church.  They  enjoy  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  with  the  confirmed  members,  save  that  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  The  Greek,  or  Russian  Church,  confirms  children  when  they 
are  baptized ;  and  from  their  confirmation  gives  them  the  Communion. 

Baptized  persons  are  Christians.  The  word  means  anointed  ones — those 
who  are  partakers  of  Christ’s  anointing,  (Heid.  Catechism,  Quest.  32.) 
Christ  received  his  anointing  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Jordan,  through  his 
baptism.  This  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  receive  at  our  baptism.  “  Re¬ 
pent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
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remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Actsii.  38. 
These  baptized  persons  belong  to  tbe  anointed  ones. 

Baptized  persons  are  committed  to  a  life  of  faith  and  godliness,  no  less 
than  those  who  have  been  confirmed.  In  their  name  and  stead,  most  sol¬ 
emn  vows  were  made  on  life’s  threshold.  Such  were  made  for  you  and 
me,  dear  reader.  We  can  never  thank  God  sufficiently  for  giving  us  pious 
parents,  wTho  had  a  tender  concern  for  our  spiritual  welfare  from  our  birth. 
Most  solemn  thoughts  had  they  concerning  us,  when  we  lay  as  helpless 
dependent  sucklings  on  a  mother’s  breast,  who  in  tearful  prayers  would 
breathe  her  blessings  over  us.  “  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ?” 
Good  or  evil,  gracious  or  godless?  Oa  their  trembling  arms  they  brought 
us  to  the  man  of  God,  to  give  us  to  Him  in  holy  baptism.  But  ere  the 
holy  sacrament  was  administered  they  had  to  assume  vows  for  you  and 
me.  “Dost  thou  in  the  name  of  this  child  renounce  the  devil,  with  all 
his  ways  and  works,  the  world,  with  its  vain  pomp  and  glory,  and  the 
flesh,  with  all  its  sinful  desires?”  And  they  had  to  answer,  “Ido.” 

Then,  after  repeating  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  minister  asks  them  whether 
they  believe  this.  And  they  say  “I  believe.”  Whether  they  will,  that 
you  should  be  baptized  in  this  faith.  Answer,  “  I  will.” 

Then  “  Dost  thou  solemnly  promise  to  bring  up  this  child  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy 
religion?”  Answer.  “Ido.”  Then  you  received  your  name,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism.  That  was  a  kind  act  on  the  part 
of  your  parents.  They  meant  it  well  with  you.  They  wished,  by  giving 
you  thus  to  God,  to  secure  to  you  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  It  was  a 
solemn  act — this  taking  upon  themselves  these  solemn  promises  and  vows, 
for  whose  fulfilment  God  will  hold  them  and  you  till  the  judgment  day. 
Since  then  you  are  no  longer  your  own,  your  only  comfort  in  life  and 
death  is  that  you  are  not  your  own,  but  belong  to  your  faithful  Saviour,  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  (Heid.  Catechism,  Quest.  1.)  You  have  thereby  been  separated 
from  the  wicked.  Or  as  our  Catechism  has  it  (Quest.  74):  You  “are 
distinguished  from  the  children  of  infidels,  as  was  done  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  circumcision,  instead  of  which  baptism  was  instituted  in  the  New 
Testament.” 

Baptized  persons  enjoy  many  gracious  privileges.  They  are  in  the  cov¬ 
enant  and  church  of  God.  To  them  “  pertaineth  the  adoption”  and  the  prom¬ 
ises.  They  are  in  the  Ark  of  Safety,  voyaging  heavenward  over  the  billowy 
sea  of  a  wicked  world.  To  them  God  is  a  refuge  in  distress,  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  With  them  Christ  will  be  alway,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  To  them  the  language  applies  :  “  Who  shall  lay  anything 
to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.” 

Baptized  persons  owe  a  solemn  duty  to  their  parents.  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  vow  in  another’s  stead,  and  stand  pledged  for  his  conduct  and 
character.  A  friend  asks  me  for  a  favor.  He  desires  to  secure  the  pat¬ 
ronage  and  credit  of  the  community.  But  no  one  knows,  and  therefore, 
no  one  trusts  him.  Out  of  kindness  I  certify  to  his  good  character,  and 
commend  him  as  a  reliable  man.  I  even  guarantee  for  his  conduct.  For 
my  sake  the  people  trust  him.  After  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  he  pockets  other  people’s  money,  and  proves  a  defaulter.  He 
got  his  credit  from  my  backing.  How  do  you  think  I  must  feel  before  the 
community  whom  I  have  unintentionally  helped  to  deceive  and  rob  ? 
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Your  parents  have  backed  you  at  your  baptism,  vowed  and  promised 
before  God  in  your  stead,  with  the  prayerful  hope  that  by  means  of  a  pious 
training  you  would  never  deceive  them.  uSurely  we  can  trust  our  child,” 
they  thought.  “  In  due  time  this  dear  one  will  assume  these  solemn  vows 
in  confirmation,  and  relieve  us  from  these  baptismal  obligations.”  Ilow 
must  they  feel,  if  you  refuse  to  do  this  !  W  ith  the  kindest  intentions 
they  vowed  and  prayed  for  you.  Now  you  disavow  what  they  have  vowed. 
You  despise  and  trample  upon  their  holiest  intentions.  How  think  you, 
must  they  feel,  when  they  see  you  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners  and  sit  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful !  How  will  they  feel  when  they  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  their  baptismal  engagements  for  you ,  at  the  bar  of  God  1  How 
will  they  feel  when  they  find  that  one  to  whom  they  have  given  birth 
and  baptism  is  from  choice,  a  child  of  Satan  and  an  heir  of  perdition  ! 

You  owe  a  duty  to  your  pastor  and  congregation.  Although  unconfirmed 
you  are  a  member  of  it.  Many  unconfirmed  persons  think  otherwise. 
They  claimto  be  outsiders,  on  whom  the  church  has  no  claim.  “  We  have 
never  consented  to  any  vows  made  for  us,”  say  they.  “  Confirmed  per¬ 
sons  break  their  vows  and  dishonor  the  church  by  a  wicked  life,  not  we.” 
Upon  you,  too,  dear  friends,  are  the  vows  of  God,  by  an  order  and  ordin¬ 
ance  of  the  church.  Your  rejection  of  your  baptismal  privileges  and 
grace  is  as  great  a  sin  as  the  relapse  of  a  confirmed  member. 

Such,  according  to  the  distinct  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  relation 
of  unconfirmed,  baptized  persons  to  the  church.  They  are  members  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  their  privilege  to  claim  her  grace  and  blessing.  They  are 
Christians.  They  may  be  faithful  or  unfaithful,  but  Christians  still,  who 
have  been  made  partakers  of  Christ’s  anointing.  If  they  are  unfaithful  to 
their  high  calling,  aud  neglect  and  abuse  the  “unction”  they  have  received 
from  the  Holy  One,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

The  Guardian  speaks  to  the  young — to  the  baptized  young.  Claim  and 
improve  your  privileges.  You  have  been  given  to  God  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  You  are  his  children,  and  he  is  your  Father.  And  “  if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  ”  How  fool¬ 
ish  for  the  son  of  a  wealthy  father  to  act  so  low  and  wicked  that  the  kind  pa¬ 
rent  finds  him  unfit  to  be  one  of  his  heirs  )  he  may  leave  his  property  to  his 
grand-children  or  friends,  but  not  to  the  son  who  has  brought  dishonor  upon 
his  name!  More  foolish  is  it  for  a  baptized  child  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  live  wickedly,  away  from  God  and  His  Church,  and  thereby  lose  his 
inheritance  of  eternal  life. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  church.  Hold  to  the  congregation  within 
whose  bounds  you  are  living.  Attend  devoutly  all  the  public  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  Pay  your  share  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  Lead  a 
godly  life  You  are  committed  to  this.  Your  love  and  respect  for  your 
parents,  the  fear  of  offending  God  and  the  desire  to  enjoy  his  favor  forever 
ought  to  incite  you  to  this.  Your  misconduct  brings  no  less  dishonor  upon 
yourself,  than  that  of  confirmed  members  does  upon  them.  It  is  as  much 
your  duty  to  pray  and  attend  church  as  theirs.  If  you  act  wickedly, 
you  break  solemn  vows.  You  are  not  an  outsider.  Claim  your  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  as  a  church  member.  You  have  been  planted  into 
the  A*  aster’s  vineyard — a  tree  of  his  own  planting.  Work  and  worship 
therein.  Bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance.  Be  not  a  cumberer  of 
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the  ground,  else  God  will  cut  you  down.  You  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  uncovenanted  children  of  the  world.  You  will  gain  immensely  and 
eternally,  by  making  good  use  of  it.  You  will  lcse  all  that  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing,  for  this  world  and  for  the  world  to  come,  by  neglecting  so  great  a  salva¬ 
tion. 

Learn  and  labor  in  the  Sunday  School.  As  soon  as  you  are  fifteen 
years  old,  attend  instructions  with  your  pastor.  Study  the  Catechism. 
Study  it  prayerfully  and  well.  Present  yourself  for  confirmation.  Your 
parents  and  sponsors  promised  to  train  you  up  for  that.  It  forms  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  your  baptism.  In  this  solemn  rite  the  minister  of  Christ  asks 
y°u  : 

“  Post  thou  now,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  this  congregation,  renew 
the  solemn  promise  and  vow  made  in  your  name ,  at  your  baptism  ?  Dost 
thou  ratify  and  confirm  the  same ,  and  acknowledge  thyself  bound  to  believe 
and  do  all  those  things  which  your  parents  then  undertook  for  you?  Your 
answer  is,  1  do. 

You  need  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  You  are  just  entering 
upon  the  earnest  life  of  man  and  womanhood.  In  your  more  innocent 
childhood  you  needed  less  grace  of  this  kind.  But  now  comes  the  storm. 
The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  must  be  borne.  Sorrows,  temptations,  and 
responsible  duties  must  be  met.  Without  often  partaking  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  you  cannot  meet  them  with  comfort  and  success.  You  need  grace 
and  virtue,  such  as  are  only  found  in  this  holy  feast  of  Christ.  You  need 
life,  which  you  receive  by  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  God’s 
eternal  Son.  Without  Him  you  have  no  life  in  you.  Your  vows  need 
frequent  renewals  at  the  holy  Supper.  Since  you  are  a  partaker  of  his 
anointing,  you  must  confess  his  name,  and  you  confess  it  in  a  most  solemn 
way  at  the  Lord’s  table.  You  must  present  yourself  “  a  living  sacrifice  of 
thankfulness  to  him,”  and  here  in  commemorating  the  sacrifice  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  you  do  it  by  a  devout  penitent  communion. 

Po  not  defer  your  confirmation  Life  is  uncertain.  At  best  it  is 
short.  Eternity  is  long.  There  remains  much  for  you  to  do.  Begin  soon  to 
do  it.  Po  it  earnestly,  prayerfully,  perseveringly.  God  is  good  and  gra¬ 
cious  to  His  children.  Satan  is  a  hard  and  cruel  master.  Christ  is  mild, 
gentle  and  compassionate.  The  Evil  One  is  pitiless,  evermore  seekingwhom 
he  may  devour.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of  the  pure  and  the  blessed.  The 
way  thither  is  narrow  and  toilsome.  Christ  trod  it,  and  all  his  followers 
must  do  the  same.  Hell  is  the  region  of  the  lost.  The  road  thither  is 
broad,  the  gate  wide,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat.  Beware  of 
this  broad  road.  Shun  this  wide  gate.  You  are  a  Christian.  Strive  to  be 
a  good  one.  Honor  your  high  calling.  You  are  an  heir.  Be  earnestly 
engaged  in  fitting  yourself  for  a  happy  use  of  your  immortal  inheritance. 
Beware  of  falling  from  the  grace  given  you.  You  are  highly  favored. 
Your  fall  will  therefore  be  the  deeper.  So  was  it  with  Capernaum,  so  of¬ 
ten  blessed  by  the  miracles  and  mighty  works  of  Christ.  To  heaven 
had  it  been  exalted;  to  hell  was  it  thrust  down  (Luke  x.  15.)  ‘-To  whomso¬ 
ever  much  is  given  of  him  shall  be  much  required.” 

Seek  council  from  your  pastor.  He  is  your  friend.  He  will  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  help  to  lead  you  over  dark  and  dangerous  places,  if  such 
you  have.  Live  for  Christ.  Cleave  to  him.  In  him  you  are  strong;  out 
of  him  you  are  weak  and  forever  lost. 
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“  I  am  baptized  into  Thv  name 
0  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ! 

Among  Thv  seed  a  place  I  claim, 

Among  Tliy  consecrated  host ; 

Buried  with  Christ  and  dead  to  sin, 

Thy  Spirit  now  shall  live  within. 

“  My  loving  Father,  here  dost  Thou 
Proclaim  me  as  Thy  child  and  heir  ; 

My  faithful  Saviour  bid’st  me  now 
The  fruit  of  all  Thv  sorrows  share  ; 

The  Holy  Ghost  will  comfort  me 
"When  darkest  clouds  around  I  see. 

“[And  I  have  promised  fear  and  love, 

And  to  obey  Thee,  Lord,  alone  ; 

I  felt  Thy  Spirit  in  me  move, 

And  dared  to  pledge  myself  Thine  own. 
Renouncing  sin  to  keep  the  faith, 

And  war  with  evil  to  tbe  death. 

II  My  faithful  God,  upon  Thy  side 
This  covenant  standeth  fast  for  aye. 

If  I  transgress  through  fear  or  pride, 

Oh,  cast  me  therefore  not  away. 

If  I  have  sore  my  soul  defiled, 

Yet  still  forgive,  restore  Thy  child. 

“  I  bring  Thee  here  my  God  anew, 

Of  all  I  am  or  have  the  whole, 

Quicken  my  life  and  make  me  true, 

Take  full  possession  of  my  soul. 

Let  nought  within  me,  nought  my  own, 
Serve  any  will  but  Thine  alone. 

“  Hence,  Prince  of  darkness,  hence,  my  foe  ! 

Another  Lord  hath  purchased  me, 

My  conscience  tells  of  sin,  yet  know. 

Baptized  in  Christ  I  fear  not  thee  ! 

Away  vain  world,  sin,  leave  me  now, 

I  turn  from  you  j  God  hears  my  vow. 

“  And  never  let  me  waver  more, 

0  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Till  at  Thy  will  this  life  is  o’er 
Still  keep  me  in  Thy  faithful  host, 

So  unto  Thee  I  live  and  die, 

And  praise  Thee  evermore  on  high.” 

• - «»■» - 


Good  Advice  of  a  Heathen  Philosopher. — Let  no  sleep,  says 
Pythagoras,  fall  upon  thy  eyes,  till  thou  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  past  day.  Begin  with  the  first  act,  and  proceed;  and  in 
conclusion,  at  the  ill  which  thou  hast  done  be  troubled,  and  rejoice  for 
the  good. 
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THE  MISERABLE. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


Right  over  from  my  window  hies  a  woman,  just  now,  with  all  the  fur¬ 
tiveness  which  fear,  shame  and  sorrow  usually  create.  She  seems  to 
cherish  but  one  small  hope  yet — that  no  one  sees  her.  Rut  she  has  no 
ground  for  that  even;  I  see  her,  and  so  do  others — see  her,  pity  her, 
and — no  more  ! 

Fear  agitates  her  hot  bosom,  lest  the  hideous  disease  which  cleaves  to 
her  frail  body  with  the  tenacity  of  death  itself,  should  oblige  her,  like 
the  tainted  Israelite,  in  confronting  her  fellow-mortals,  to  cry  with  up¬ 
lifted  hand  :  a  Unclean  .” 

Shame  burns  like  a  fiery  core  far  down  in  her  heavy  heart,  because  her 
do-less  husband,  who  stole  some  meal  from  his  neighbor’s  mill,  for  his 
child  and  herself,  was  apprehended,  tried,  condemned,  and  cast  into 
prison.  It  was  Law,  of  course,  and,  in  course;  but  when  let  loose,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  he  was  just  as  much  a  thief  as  ever — yea,  a  far 
more  sullen  and  morose  one.  He  cares  for  nothing  now  ;  and  soured  as 
he  is,  he  will  fly  at  the  throat  of  society  again,  even  though  he  knows, 
prima  facie,  that  he  will  be  hugged  to  death  in  its  cruel  vice.  Hence 
his  wife  does  all,  he  being  ashamed,  both  for  herself  and  him. 

Sorrow  joins  in  her  train  of  shame  and  fear,  likewise.  A  little  girl  of 
six  years  limps  by  the  side  of  her  jaded  mother.  Her  little  foot  is  turned 
first  inward  and  then  downwards,  whilst  the  weakened  ankle  gives  way 
whenever  the  weight  of  her  child-body  rises  over  it.  This  is  life-long 
maimedness  for  the  child,  and  life  long  anguish  for  the  mother,  since  at 
every  step  of  the  former,  the  heart  of  the  latter  jars  terribly.  It  is  QEdi- 
pus  slaying  the  parent  still — though  in  this  case,  as  most  frequently, 
the  mother.  And  that  child-cry,  which  she  utters,  as  she  feels  the  pain 
in  her  ankle-bones — u  Mamma  !  carry  me.  Tm  so  tired !” — is  very 
pitiful  indeed. 

Poverty  is  clustered  with  that  poor  woman’s  trials  too.  She  is  as  poor 
with  her  lame  child  and  thriftless  husband  as  her  still-living  father  is 
rich,  and  niggardly,  and  hard-hearted  towards  her. 

And  then,  on  the  top  of  all,  the  sad  fact  that  Friends  are  too  sparsely 
grown  iu  this  world  to  waste  themselves  on  such  an  unfortunate — that 
fills  the  cup  of  her  affliction  to  the  brim,  and  over. 

But  still,  that  poor  woman  has  not  forgotten  that  a  part  of  the  message 
which  Jesus  sent  to  the  beloved  Confessor  and  Martyr  in  prison,  reads  in 
this  wise  : — “  And  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  !,} 

There  trudges  an  exhausted  day-laborer  homeward,  with  a  small  rusty 
basket  on  his  arm — all  empty.  The  sun  is  gone  to  bed  an  hour  ago,  but 
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not  he,  though  he  had  been  up  before  him,  and  going  as  constantly  all 
day,  not  in  a  chariot  either,  but  on  his  tired  legs.  He  actually  no  longer 
lifts  his  feet — merely  drags  them  after  himself.  No  rain  has  fallen  since 
morning,  nor  had  he  to  wade  a  stream,  and  yet  he  is  as  wet  and  soiled  as 
though  he  had  fallen  into  a  morass.  But  it  is  all  owing  to  the  great  and 
many  drops  of  sweat  compressed  from  his  brow  and  body,  together  with 
the  dirt  and  dust  of  manual  and  manful  toil.  And  when  done  with  his 
daily  task,  another  labor  awaits  him;  to  walk  three  miles,  in  order  to 
reach  his  supper  and  his  bed.  And  all  this,  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
over  his  own  table. 

He  faintly  and  incoherently  mutters  something  about  the  unbalanced 
state  of  affairs  in  the  big  social  system,  as  he  passes  the  rich  man’s  door 
and  lawn,  or,  is  met  and  not  noticed  by  the  Government  “  official'’  in  his 
carriage  drawn  by  sleek  fast  horses,  who  has  just  taken  the  “  Baukrupt 
Law”  and  thereby  paid  him  twenty  dollars  for  heaving  the  coal  into  his 
cellar,  and  ten  dollars  to  his  wife — her  “  washing  money” — all  by  cheat¬ 
ing  him  out  of  it  by  Law. 

He  seems  to  be  thinking  of  all  this  just  now,  and  scowls  savagely.  I 
say,  let  the  guardians  of  society  pacify  that  man,  iu  some  way;  for  such  a 
brawny  arm  set  in  motion  through  a  heart  rendered  desperate  by  a  chain 
of  wrongs  felt,  if  not  understood  even,  bodes  no  good. 

However,  there  comes  his  bare-footed  little  boy,  who  has  been  watching 
for  his  “  Pap”  with  big  eyes,  this  great  while.  This  galled  and  angered 
man  actually  smiles,  and  though  miserably  tired,  he  is  reinforced  by  a 
spasm  of  love,  and  carries  him  on  his  back  homeward  as  if  he  were  a 
feather.  He  is  now  happy  after  all  to  know  that  even  a  poor  and  hard¬ 
working  day-laborer  also  can  be  “  Pap”  to  his  little  child,  as  well  as  any 
other  mm.  After  supper  he  will  be  in  a  better  humor  doubtless;  for  a 
full  stomach  affords  one’s  gall  some  other  work  than  chewing  the  cud  of 
misery. 

Still  misery  present  and  pressing  must  be  relieved,  I  say,  or  the  suf¬ 
ferers  will  congregate  into  a  mob  and  “  strike.”  Patting,  at  all  events, 
pleases  more  than  a  constant  kicking,  harder  and  still  harder.  Let  each 
one  cull  the  moral  out. 

There  wends  a  negro  his  way  slowly  on — not  a  siuging,  shouting,  sooty 
“  sweep.”  I  suppose  such  a  character  must  be  classed  among  the  happy — 
just  as  a  hog  “  feels  good”  and  shows  it  by  his  awkward  jumps  and  grunts 
when  unpeuned.  But  my  black  man,  just  now  going  yonder,  is  a  quiet, 
modest  and  gloomy-looking  mortal.  He  seems  to  be  wondering  to  himself, 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  Ishmael  f  He  hangs  his  head  and  lifts  his  long 
dark  eyelashes,  ready  to  be  polite,  as  soon  as  he  knows  whether  you 
merit  it.  Let  me  speak  to  him,  for  he  too  is  a  man,  and  I  want  to  show 
him  that  I  am  no  less. 

“  Where  are  you  from,  Sir?” — I  said  “Sir,”  for  Shakspeare  says  that 
means  man. 

“  From  Virginia,  Sir,”  said  this  man ,  who  had  once  been  sold  by  the 
pound,  whilst  his  children  went  by  the  lot. 

“  Ah  !  You  were  a  slave  then  ?” — I  went  on  to  say,  glad  that  I  could  use 
the  word  Was. 

“  Yes,  sir  !”  said  he  and  moved  on.  I  met  him  again  that  day,  in  a 
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thick  grove  by  a  stream  of  water,  eating  a  few  broiled  fishes,  which  he  had 
caught  and  dressed  with  his  own  hand. 

Born,  bred  and  cared  for  as  other  animals  are,  he  never  had  learned  the 
art  of  doing  for  himself.  He  was  emancipated  without  being  cultivated. 
He  struck  me  as  the  poor  fish  does,  which  the  swollen  and  angry  waters 
sometimes  spue  out  on  the  dry  land,  from  pure  spite,  as  it  were.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  wish  him  enslaved,  but  was  very  sorry  to  think  that  his  so- 
called  freedom  proved  so  cruel  a  task-master  over  him.  I  longed  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  u  Freedman’s  Bureau”  and  the  Freedman’s  wardrobe  too, 
that  I  might  clothe  and  feed  this  miserable  man. 

Another  thought  came  up — the  thought  that  Simon,  the  Cyrene  (also 
called  Niger),  who  bore  the  cross  for  Jesus  over  the  balance  of  the  road 
which  led  to  Calvary,  was  also  an  African.  Poor  Simon  !  Still  traveling 
with  the  cross  on  your  back ! 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  my  front  door,  at  something  after  one 
o’clock  at  night.  u  Surely  something  serious  has  occurred,  since  man¬ 
kind  sleeps  at  this  hour,  unless  disturbed.”  That  was  my  first  thought. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  called  I  downward. 

“  I  am,”  called  a  boy  voice,  through  darkness  and  night-air,  up  to  my 
second  story  window.  “  Come  and  see  a  sick  woman.  She  is  dying,  and 
wants  communion  !” 

u  Who  is  she,  my  son  ?  I  don’t  know  you.  What’s  your  name  ?  And 
where  am  I  to  come  ?” 

“  I  am  Christian  Martin’s  boy,”  said  he.  “  I  don’t  know  the  family’s 
name.  They  are  poor  Germans.  Just  moved  on  Saturday.  Just  come 
to  our  house.  They  live  in  a  hut  near  us.” 

I  went  and  found  her  in  fearful  agony,  in  extreme  poverty,  and  in  hate¬ 
ful  filth.  The  husband  was  her  watcher  and  nurse.  Three  dogs  under 
the  cold  stove  and  two  fine-looking  cats — they  were  happy,  save  that 
they  shivered  a  little.  I  found  both  man  and  woman  orthodox  and  pious 
in  theory,  but  suspected  them  of  being  do-less,  worthless  and  wicked  in 
life  and  practice.  I  prayed,  left  and  promised  to  call  again.  They 
needed  a  little  else,  besides  prayers.  I  told  the  neighbors,  and  they  kindly 
relieved  them  of  all  want  for  weeks.  At  last  they  said  among  themselves, 
they  ought  to  provide  for  themselves  now.  At  any  rate  the  stream  of 
charity  run  dry.  A  month  later  I  called  on  my  Lazar-house,  and  was  told 
that  they  were  professional  beggars,  and  just  now  canvassing  good  and  fat 
Lancaster  county. 

“  Why  they  are  impostors,”  say  you.  Of  course  they  are,  regular  Laza - 
void.  And  just  on  this  account  do  1  class  them  among  the  miserable. 

Fourteen  mendicants  called  at  the  door  in  one  mouth.  Some  old  and 
frail;  others,  young  and  strong.  Some  pale  and  sickly ;  others,  bloated, 
and  beyond  that,  in  better  health  than  their  almoner.  Some  of  a  serene 
and  subdued  countenance;  others  with  much  Satan  in  the  eye,  enough 
to  make  a  Probst,  should  temptation  assail  and  opportunity  afford.  Some 
bland,  and  modest,  and  thankful ;  others,  exacting,  bold,  and  ungrateful. 
Some,  crippled  and  deformed ;  others,  herculean.  Some,  unaccompanied, 
and  in  business  by  and  for  themselves;  others,  co-partnered  with  wife  and 
children,  or,  of  the  “  Gipsy”  order,  by  a  goodly  company  of  well-noted 
characters.  But  all,  miserable. 
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By  what  rule  to  treat  the  beggars,  is  with  me  a  problem  still.  Who 
will  discover  a  safe  and  sure  Formula ,  by  which  Christian  people  may 
make  unto  themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  making  friends  to  idleness  and  crime  ?  Until  then,  I 
shall  dispense  charity  as  a  thank-offering,  that  I  am  not  so  miserable. 

Two  widows  with  their  children  are  forever  drawing  on  the  alms-money 
in  the  congregational  treasury.  They  are  poor,  certainly  ;  but  evidently 
so,  because  they  are  do-less  and  improvident.  And  besides,  as  impudent 
as  Gipsy-women.  To  resolve  to  support  the  worthy  poor  only,  is  to  cut 
them  off  entirely.  And  yet  Jesus  did  not  ask  much  after  the  character 
and  standing  of  those  who  supplicated  aid.  The  fact  is,  to  be  stoical 
against  the  cries  of  such  even,  is  one  of  the  ways  whereby  to  become 
very  w?dike  Christ.  No  good  man  can  avoid  the  friction  of  misery  in  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  his  business  to  plant  a  ladder  for  every  wretch  to  climb  out 
of  the  slough,  and  if  he  will  not  climb,  why  the  ladder  did  not  cost  much 
and  the  record  for  a  good  intention  is  still  great. 

I  well  remember  an  aged  widowed  mother,  who  lay  sick  for  one  full 
year.  In  early  life  she  married,  and  in  middle  life  she  divorced  from  a 
drunken  brute.  He  married  again  and  died.  Her  only  son  and  child  was 
her  almoner.  She  lay  at  the  house  of  a  stranger.  Very  kind  was  her 
son  and  her  neighbors.  How  often  I  prayed  for  her,  God  alone  knows. 
Nor  can  I  describe  her  very  great  misery.  I  hear  ringing  in  my  ears, 
even  yet,  two  names  which  she  shrieked,  for  twelve  long  months.  The 
tenderest  one  was,  “0  Jesus/’  The  most  motherly  one  was,  “0  James, 
my  son  !”  I  cannot  tell  which  of  the  two  characters  she  loved  most  ardently. 
I  hope  it  was  Jesus  indeed,  for  he  alone  relieved  her  from  her  misery. 
The  good  neighbors  were  happy  over  her  redemption,  and  the  church 
gladly  bore  her  funeral. 

John  Rosemond  had  been  a  pious  church-member  and  a  faithful  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher  for  several  years.  He  was  a  husband,  and  the  father 
of  a  sweet  little  girl.  A  diligent  and  worthy  man  was  John.  After  a 
time,  John  remained  away  from  Church  and  Sunday  school  His  shop 
was  closed.  John  maintained  that  he  was  sick  unto  death,  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  said  he  was  melancholy  and  nothing  more,  as  if  that  were  not  enough 
matter  to  kill  Goliath  himself. 

One  day  John  came  from  his  bed  to  see  me,  all  excited  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

“  Take  me  in  yonder  creek  and  immerse  me !”  said  he.  “  In  God’s 
name  do  !” 

“  John,”  said  I,  “you  need  the  doctor  above  the  preacher  just  now.  I 
cannot  do  your  desire.  A  man  can  as  little  be  born  twice  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  as  that  he  can  come  into  this  world 
by  more  than  one  natural  birth.” 

We  led  him  home.  He  was  calm  as  a  little  child  ;  but  an  indescribable 
agony  had  fixed  its  talons  on  his  fair  countenance.  Once  in  bed,  we  spoke 
long  and  cheeringly  to  him.  We  prayed  and  left. 

Early  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the  sad  tidings  spread  :  “  John 
Bosemond  is  dead!”  We  were  really  glad,  for  he  had  been  very  misera¬ 
ble. 

And  then  again,  there  was  my  good  Brother  Jonas ,  the  father  of  a 
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large  and  excellent  family.  A  real  Christian  father  was  he.  He  sang 
and  prayed  with  his  household,  time  and  time  again.  Often  and  gladly 
did  he  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  children,  quartered  along 
the  big  table  before  him.  He  came  to  Church  and  Sunday  School  with 
his  large  family- carriage  crowded  full,  and  regularly  too.  He  was  a  pillar 
in  the  congregation,  an  efficient  deacon,  and  a  more  than  wooden  elder,  I 
may  assure  all. 

Hut  Jonas  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  fatal  melancholy,  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  I  made  little  of  it,  at  first.  “  Let  me  go  and  see  him  once,” 
said  I.  “  I  will  laugh  and  ridicule  it  all  away.”  But — behold  you — his 
countenance  had  fallen  ;  his  eyes  stared  ;  his  clear,  loud  laugh  was  never 
heard  again.  All  interest  in  his  family,  in  his  Church — in  the  whole 
world — ceased  from  that  day  forward.  He  met  me,  his  wife,  mother, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  neighbors,  with  the  word  and 
action  of  Job  :  “  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  !”  Jonas  was  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  misery  for  six  long  months,  and  did  eat  in  that  time,  perhaps 
as  much  as  you  can  cover  with  your  two  hands.  He  maintained  that  he 
was  uucleau,  outcast  and  lost.  He  wore  and  worried  himself  to  death. 
And  as  often  as  I  pass  the  grave  of  his  long  and  narrow  body,  I  think  of 
his  former  misery  and  present  redemption.  How  I  longed  for  the  office 
of  “  Spiritual  Director”  to  be  restored  in  the  Church,  in  order  that 
some  might  be  qualified,  beyoud  what  the  mere  Pastoral  calling  can  ef¬ 
fect,  to  treat  and  bring  relief,  if  not  cure,  such  unfortunates.  I  did  as 
well  as  I  knew  how,  but  effected  nothing.  But  in  my  ministerial  life, 
let  it  be  thought  long  or  short,  I  never  witnessed  greater  misery  in  one  man. 

Just  now  too,  I  recall  the  case  of  Doctor  Lambert ,  a  physician  of  no 
mean  note  at  one  time,  in  a  certain  locality,  who  lay  paralyzed  in  almost 
every  limb  for  fourteen  years.  This  was  to  me  a  marvel  of  physical 
misery.  In  endeavoring  to  administer  remedies  to  himself,  for  an  attack 
of  epilepsy,  he  applied  a  bane  instead  of  an  antidote,  aud  turned  his  com¬ 
plexion  into  that  of  a  freshly-polished  stove.  He  was  neither  white  nor 
black  •  of  no  color  at  all.  How  that  poor  man  longed  to  know  the  design 
which  Providence  had  in  afflicting  him  so  sorely  !  He  was  a  wonder  to 
all  far  and  near.  All  sympathized,  and  no  one  could  even  relieve,  still 
less  cure.  I  went  away  from  my  weekly  visits  for  over  one  whole  year, 
with  the  constant  reflection,  that  I  would  not  murmur,  but  be  content, 
even  though  herbs  and  water  only  should  be  my  fare,  from  sheer  grati¬ 
tude  that  his  lot  had  not  likewise  fallen  on  me.  How  sincere  too  had  my 
wish  been,  that  as  he  was  destined  to  be  a  Lazarus  here,  he  might  not  be 
unlike  him  there.  Poor  Doctor  Lambert  died,  and,  may  I  add  ?  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom. 

I  mention  Father  John  too,  seventy-two  years  old.  His  children,  fine 
stalwart  sons  they  were,  had  been  grown,  settled,  and  become  parents 
themselves.  The  mother  had  died  many  years  back.  Father  John  was 
a  grand  father  then,  but  his  children’s  children  never  called  him  that. 
And  surely,  there  was  very  little  grandness  about  him.  He  lived  with 
an  old  and  worthless  vixen.  His  children  had  roomy  houses,  but  he  was 
too  unmannerly  to  live  with  any  decent  family.  Hence  his  associations 
with  his  like.  Both  were  intemperate,  wicked,  and  wretched  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Many  a  year  did  they  spend  in  sin  and  shame.  He  grew  old, 
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sickly,  and  approached  the  grave.  His  bed  held  him  fast  at  last.  His 
sons  flocked  around  him  and  took  the  Pastor  along.  A  difficult  subject 
was  it  for  him.  He  lacked  skill  and  time,  he  thought.  But  weakness  is 
sometimes  as  good  as  strength.  Father  John  was  penitent  indeed.  I 
will  say  no  more,  nor  linger  long  over  a  drunkard’s  grave.  It  is  misery’s 
oblivion.  Who  would  pry  into  it? 

And  now  for  “  old  Volney as  the  neighbors  called  him.  He  was 
aged  eighty  and  more  years.  He  had  the  face  and  white  hair  of  a  patri¬ 
arch.  No  man  might  have  been  more  venerated  and  respected.  A 
learned  and  reading  man  he  was.  But  the  Bible  he  read,  to  scorn. 
Baron  D’Holbach’s  ‘‘System  of  Nature,”  “The  Natural  History  of  Su¬ 
perstition,”  “Offen  Legacy,”  Tom  Paine’s  Writings  and  whatever  de¬ 
nied  the  Divine  Truth,  were  his  delight.  Poor  man,  the  only  refuge  for 
him,  he  rejected.  Amid  all  his  weakness  and  ailings  he  would  argue 
and  blaspheme.  Often  was  he  seized  by  an  almost  suflocating  coughing 
spell,  whilst  busily  engaged  in  establishing  infidelity.  He  would  rave  at 
a  preacher  or  a  priest.  The  sound  of  the  church  bell  would  throw  him 
into  a  spasm.  He  ordered  not  to  have  his  body  laid  on  a  grave-yard  near 
a  church.  All  Christians  were  either  fools  or  knaves — he  alone  was  wise. 
He  was  a  strange  old  man.  I  never  passed  him  without  feeling  that 
I  was  near  a  “  possessed”  mortal.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  was  as  he 
was  just  returning  from  a  house,  where  he  had  deposited  a  lot  of  infidel 
works,  in  order  to  poison  the  mind  of  a  fine  young  man.  He  was  helped 
into  his  carriage  partly  by  crutches  and  partly  by  his  friends.  He  went 
home.  In  two  weeks,  I  was  told  :  “  Old  Volney  is  dead  !”  He  had  bolted 
himself  into  an  up-stairs  room,  loaded  his  pistol,  and  scattered  some  of  his 
blood  and  brains  on  the  wall.  The  young  man,  however,  joined  the  . 
Church,  and  the  books  intended  for  him,  the  youDg  man’s  mother  gave 
into  my  hands. 

This  too  is  misery,  both  for  this  world  and  for  that  to  come. 

Mr.  Dickens,  when  asked  by  a  Pittsburgh  gentleman,  whether  he  had 
not  overdrawn  the  horrors  of  low  life  in  London,  replied — “Overdrawn, 
overdrawn  !  Human  language  is  not  adequate  enough  to  a  just  descrip¬ 
tion  !”  So  I  simply  wish  to  affirm  that  I  have  not  overdrawn  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  miserable  lives  which  I  here  present. 

Travelers  into  any  country  content  themselves  with  picking  up  and 
bringing  home  merely  a  few  samples  of  nature  and  art,  as  seen  and  exam¬ 
ined  in  foreign  lands.  I  have  just  finished  a  review  of  human  life,  as 
witnessed  and  experienced  by  myself,  and  have  written  down  such  facts 
as  will  afford  us  all  an  average  standard  of  human  history  in  its  dregs. 
All  along  the  route  any  one  may  fiud  the  wrecks  lying  around.  Life  in 
the  lower  stratum,  and  in  the  higher  too,  is  a  sad  picture  after  all.  The 
story  as  told  from  the  first  mouth  is  a  mournful  story.  And  yet  it  is  good 
sometimes  to  see  that  picture  and  to  hear  that  story.  You  can  all  the 
more  heartily  pray  for  the  unfortunates,  as  enumerated  in  the  Litany. 
The  weak-hearted  must  be  comforted  and  helped  !  the  falleu  must  be 
raised  up ;  those  in  danger,  necessity  and  tribulation  must  be  succored  \ 
the  sick,  fatherless,  widowed,  desolate  and  oppressed  challenge  our  regard, 
sympathy  and  prayers.  And  even  here  we  may  not  stop.  Prayers,  tears, 
sermons  and  worthy  philanthropy,  these,  separately  or  collectively,  will  not 
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answer  fully  for  the  miserable.  We  need  men,  live  men,  alms  and  eleemo¬ 
synary  institutions, — a  co-operating  machinery — laboring  directly  for  the 
advent  of  “  the  better  time  coming.”  The  “  Home  for  Aged  Females,” 
the  “  Old  Man’s  Home,”  the  “  Orphan  Houses,”  and  “  Homes”  for  u  Sol¬ 
diers”  and  u  Friendless”  children — these  and  others  show  the  necessity  of 
a  grander  system  of  relief  for  the  Miserable.  They  are  but  approxima¬ 
tions  and  apologies,  as  yet,  of  the  better  things  in  store.  The  good  Phy¬ 
sician  will  yet  reign. 


THE  CHILDREN. 

The  following  beautiful  poem  was  written  by  Charles  Dickens : 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 

And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good  night  and  be  kissed  ; 

Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that’ encircle 
My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace ! 

Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven, 
Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face ! 

And  when  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreaming 
Of  my  childhood,  too  lovely  to  last; 

Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember, 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past. 

Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 
A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin ; 

When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  h^art  grows  weak  as  a  woman’s, 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow, 

When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony, 
Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go  ; 

Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o’er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  Fate  blowing  wild  ; 

Oh !  there  is  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 
As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child  ! 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households  ; 
They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 

His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes  ; 

Oh  !  those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven, 
They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild ! 

And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones, 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done, 

But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 
To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun ; 
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I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself; 

Ah  !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod; 

I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God; 

My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness, 

Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rule; 

My  frown  is  sufficient  correction ; 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more; 

Ah !  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 
That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door! 

“I  shall  miss  the  “good  nights”  and  the  kisses, 
And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 

The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 
That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  eve, 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street; 

I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices, 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  death  says,  “The  school  is  dismissed,” 

May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed. 


WANTED— A  TRADE, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  ancient  Jews  had  respect  fora  tradesman  or  mechanic.  The  trade 
was  "his  permanent  profession.  Naught  but  disease  and  death  could  take 
this  from  him.  He  might  fail  in  business  and  lose  all  his  money;  the 
king  of  Babylon  might  carry  him  into  dreary  exile,  yet  his  trade  could 
never  be  taken  from  him.  Before  the  Jews  reached  the  Land  of  Promise, 
there  must  have  been  many  skillful  mechanics  among  them,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  their  arts  in  Egypt.  None  but  such  could  have  built  the  Ark  of 
the  covenant.  After  they  had  reached  Canaan  nearly  all  got  to  be  farmers. 
Even  the  population  of  the  larger  cities  was  chiefly  composed  of  tillers  of 
the  soil,  whose  lands  lay  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  mechanics  were 
scarce.  The  people  were  troubled  to  know  where  to  get  their  clothing. 
When  Solomon  built  the  temple  he  could  not  find  the  masons  and  the 
carpenters  he  needed  among  all  the  millions  of  Israel,  but  had  to  get  them 
from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  (1  Chron.  xiv.  1.) 

Every  family  had  to  make  its  own  clothes,  do  its  own  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  grind  its  own  flour  with  a  small  hand-mill.  The  women 
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spun  with  the  distaff,  and  wove  the  cloths,  and  did  all  the  needle-work — 
in  short  made  the  clothes  for  the  family.  The  shoes  or  sandals  the  men 
could  easily  cut  from  a  dry  skin,  and  bind  it  with  straps  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Hatters  they  needed  not,  since  their  hats  consisted  simply  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  coiled  around  the  head.  Even  the  most  of  their  furniture 
and  farming  implements  they  had  to  make  themselves.  Here  and  there  a 
skillful  worker  in  brass,  iron  or  stone  could  be  found,  but  they  were 
scarce. 

When  the  Jews  were  carried  into  captivity  their  habits  in  this  respect 
underwent  a  change.  Deprived  of  their  lands,  they  were  obliged  to  apply 
themselves  to  work  of  other  kinds.  Thereafter  Canaan  never  regained 
its  earlier  Hebrew  prosperity.  Property  was  less  secure,  and  less  equally 
divided.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  became  dependent  upon 
the  work  of  their  hands  in  the  mechanical  arts.  It  became  a  custom— a 
part  of  the  religious  education  of  every  young  man,  however  wealthy  his 
parents,  to  learn  a  trade.  This  was  a  doctrine  of  their  wise  men.  One 
of  these,  Maimonides,  says :  “The  wise  generally  practise  some  of  the  arts, 
lest  they  should  be  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others.”  Another  says: 
“  He  that  teaches  not  his  son  a  trade,  is  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a  thief.” 
And  another  remarks:  “He  that  has  a  trade  in  his  hand,  is  as  a  vineyard 
that  is  fenced.” 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  a  carpenter,  with  whom  the  young 
Jesus,  our  adorable  Saviour,  learned  the  same  trade.  And  Paul,  though 
destined  for  a  Jewish  lawyer,  learned  the  trade  of  a  tent  maker.  In  the 
Apostolic  Age,  it  was  considered  honorable,  honest  and  pious,  to  have  a 
trade,  and  vigorously  to  ply  it. 

With  all  this  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  our  own  time  stand  in  strange 
and  striking  contras'-.  And  the  pernicious  fruits  of  it  are  seen  on  every 
hand.  We  learn  from  a  cotemporary,  that  Dr.  Gihon,  private  Secretary 
to  Gov.  Geary,  has  collected  statistics  on  this  subject.  He  says  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  young  criminals  and  convicts  who  apply  to 
Governor  Geary  for  pardon,  are  persons  who  have  never  learned  a  trade 
or  profession.  When  their  parents  or  friends  applying  for  pardon  are 
asked  why  they  were  not  taught  trades  or  professions,  their  reply  is: 
“  He  was  too  weakly,”  “He  was  too  sensitive,”  or  “He  thought  it  was  be¬ 
neath  him.”  As  this  paper  says :  “  There  are  great  rascals  among  mechanics 
and  professional  men.  But  the  man  who  has  a  trade  or  profession,  is 
alwa)S  the  most  independent,  and  has  fairer  prospects  at  hand  of  perma¬ 
nent  success  in  life.  And  what  is  also  true,  in  this  connection,  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  is  the  lack  ot  skillful  labor  in  the  United  States  American 
boys  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  loath  to  learn  trades.  Too  many 
of  them  desire  to  wield  yard  sticks  instead  of  hammers,  saws  and  planes. 
The  consequence  now  is,  that  skilled  labor  is  scarce,  and  that  the  best 
places  in  our  workshops  are  filled  by  foreigners.  By  some  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  we  must  reform  this  evil.  There  must  be  more  encouragement  for 
boys  to  learn  trades — and  the  mechanical  vocation  must  be  dignified  and 
elevated  by  being  recognized  as  worthy  the  study  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  favored  in  every  community.  We  met 
a  lad  a  day  or  two  since  from  a  neighboring  village,  who  was  on  his  wa;y 
to  enter  one  of  the  large  machine  shops  in  Philadelphia,  to  learn  a  trade. 
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He  had  an  education  to  fit  him  for  any  profession,  and  when  he  reaches 
his  majority,  he  will  become  the  possessor  of  a  competency;  nevertheless, 
the  native  good  sense  of  the  boy,  backed  by  the  practical  advice  of  an 
older  brother,  induced  him  to  learn  a  trade,  and  we  predict  that  that  boy 
will  become  a  mau  of  respectability  and  influence  in  any  community 
blessed  hereafter  with  his  citizenship.” 

To  what  an  extent  this  antipathy  to  mechanical  pursuits  prevails 
among  the  young  men  of  this  country,  we  can  learn  from  the  following, 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger! 

u  WANTED — A  CLERK.” 

A  few  days  ago  a'gentlemau  advertised  in  this  paper  for  a  clerk,  and 
requested  applicants  to  address  their  notes  to  him  at  the  Ledger  Office.  By 
the  close  of  the  first  day  on  which  the  advertisement  appeared,  there 
were  four  hundred  and  eighteen  applicants  for  this  one  clerkship.  This 
afforded  a  most  forcible  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  occupation 
of  clerking  and  book-keeping  is  overstocked  in  this  city.  But  a  few 
months  previous,  the  head  of  a  business  establishment,  who  wished  some 
help  in  the  way  of  writing,  but  in  which  some  literary  ability  was  required, 
advertised  for  an  assistant,  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  having  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  position  might  suit  a  lawyer  or  physician  not  in  good 
practice,  got  more  than  a  hundred  applications,  of  which  fifty-three  were 
from  young  lawyers  and  doctors.  Here  was  another  illustration  of  an 
over  supply  of  the  professional  or  “  genteel  occupations.”  Another 
advertiser  in  the  Ledger,  who  wanted  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  work  of  a  weekly  paper,  got  fifty- seven  applications,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  the  applicants  beiug  recognized  newspaper  writers,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  being  clerks,  book-keepers  and  professional  men.  Still 
another  advertised  for  two  apprentices  in  a  wheelwright  and  smith  shop, 
in  one  of  the  semi-rural  wards  of  the  city,  requesting  applicants  to  give 
their  address  and  age.  He  got  three  applications,  but  in  every  case  the 
applicant  was  too  old,  two  of  them  being  over  eighteen,  and  one  nearly 
twenty.  Still  another  advertised  for  an  office  boy,  about  fourteen  years 
old,  and  had  so  many  applicants  that  his  place  was  crowded  for  more  than 
five  hours,  and  the  applicants  were  of  all  ages,  from  mere  children  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old  to  full  grown  men  of  twenty-one. 

These  are  not  very  cheerful  or  encouraging  signs.  They  are  such,  however, 
as  every  man  and  woman  in  Philadelphia  should  give  attention  to.  The 
present  generation  of  young  men  seem  to  have  a  strong  aversion  to  every 
kind  of  trade,  business,  calling  or  occupation  that  requires  manual  labor, 
and  an  equally  strong  tendency  towards  some  so  called  “genteel  ”  employ¬ 
ment  or  profession.  The  result  is  seen  in  such  lamentable  facts  as  those 
above  stated — a  superabundance  of  elegant  penmen,  book-keepers  and 
clerks  of  every  kind  who  can  get  no  employment,  and  are  wasting  their 
lives  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  what  is  not  to  be  had ;  and  a  terrible  overstock 
of  lawyers  without  practice  and  doctors  without  patients.  The  passion 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  young  men  to  be  clerks,  office  attendants, 
messengers,  anything,  so  that  it  is  not  work  of  the  kind  that  will  make  them 
mechanics  or  tradesmen,  is  a  deplorable  sight  to  those  who  have  full  op¬ 
portunities  to  see  the  distressing  effects  of  it  in  the  struggle  for  such  em- 
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ployments  by  those  unfortunates  who  have  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do 
anything  else  by  neglecting  to  learn  some  permanent  trade  or  business  in 
which  trained  skill  can  always  be  turned  to  account.  The  applications 
for  clerkships  and  similar  positions  in  large  establishments  are  numerous 
beyond  anything  that  would  be  thought  of  by  those  who  have  no  chance 
to  witness  it.  Parents  and  relatives,  as  well  as  the  boys  and  young  men 
themselves,  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  the  same  infatuation.  To  all  such 
we  say,  that  the  most  unwise  advice  you  can  give  to  your  boy  is  to  en¬ 
courage  him  to  be  a  clerk  or  a  book-keeper.  At  the  very  best,  it  is  not  a 
well  paid  occupation.  Very  frequently  it  is  among  the  very  poorest. 
This  is  the  case  when  the  clerk  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  employed;  but 
if  he  should  happen  to  be  out  of  a  place,  then  comes  the  weary  search,  the 
fearful  struggle  with  the  thousands  of  others  looking  for  places,  the  never- 
ending  disappointments,  the  hope  deferred  that  makes  the  heart  sick,  the 
strife  with  poverty,  the  humiliations  that  take  all  the  manhood  out  of  the 
poor  souls,  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  those  who  depend  upon  his 
earnings,  and  who  have  no  resource  when  he  is  earning  nothing.  No 
father,  no  mother,  no  relative  should  wish  to  see  their  boys  or  kindred 
wasting  their  young  lives  in  striving  after  the  genteel  positions  that  bring 
such  trials  and  privations  upon  them  in  after  life. 

How  do  these  deplorably  false  notions  as  to  choice  of  occupation  get 
into  the  heads  of  boys?  Why  do  they  or  their  parents  consider  it  more 
“genteel”  or  desirable  to  run  errands,  sweep  out  offices,  make  fires,  copy 
letters,  etc.,  than  to  make  hats  or  shoes,  or  lay  bricks,  or  wield  the  saw  or 
jack-plane,  or  handle  the  machinist’s  file,  or  the  black  smith’s  hammer? 
We  have  heard  that  some  of  them  get  these  notions  at  school  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  a  sad  perversion  of  the  means  of  education  provided  for  our 
youth,  which  are  intended  to  make  them  useful,  as  well  as  intelligent  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  and  not  useless  drags  and  drones.  Should  it  be  so,  that 
the  present  generation  of  boys  get  it  into  their  heads  that,  because  they 
have  more  school  learning  and  book  accomplishment  than  their  fathers 
had,  they  must  therefore  look  down  upon  the  trades  that  require  skill  and 
handicraft,  and  whose  productions  make  up  the  vast  mass  of  the  wealth 
of  every  country,  then  it  is  time  for  the  Controllers  and  the  Directors  to 
have  the  interior  walls  of  our  school-houses  covered  with  maxims  and 
mottoes,  warning  them  against  the  fatal  error. 


Modesty. — Modesty  adorns  virtue,  as  bashfulness  ornaments  beauty; 
it  harmonizes  with  a  just  sense  of  character,  as  moderation  harmonizes 
with  justice.  It  hightens  dignity  of  character,  as  simplicity  enhances 
greatness.  It  adds  to  merit  the  same  charms  which  candor  adds  to  the 
greatness  of  heart.  What  is  modesty?  Is  it  not  a  sense  of  excellence 
so  deep  and  true  that  the  observance  of  duty  appears  a  natural  thing? 
Is  it  not  so  sincere  a  desire  for  what  is  excellent,  that  what  is  much  more 
perceptible  than  what  is  already  obtained?  Is  it  not  so  pure  a  love  for 
what  is  good,  that  it  forgets  the  reward  reserved  for  merit  in  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  others  ? 
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THE  ROBBER. 

( From  the  German  of  R.  E.  Frutz.) 


BY  C.  G.  A.  HULLHORST. 


On  the  solitary  highway, 

Close  behind  the  crucifixum,* 

Stood  the  robber  slyly  lurking, 

In  his  hand  the  glittering  sabre 
And  the  rifle  heavy  loaded. 

For  he  would  ensnare  the  merchant 
Who  with  treasures  rich  and  costly, 

Precious  garments,  sparkling  jewels, 

From  the  mart  is  soon  returning. 

Downward  now  the  sun  is  sinking 
And  the  moon  shines  through  the  cloudlets 
And  the  robber  still  is  lurking 
Nigh  the  lofty  Crucifixum. 

Hark  !  sweet  sounds  like  angels’  voices, 
Gentle  sighs  with  loud  petitions 
Clearly,  like  the  bells  of  vesper 
Through  the  silent  air  are  breaking ; 

Soft  with  unaccustomed  voices 
Prayer  is  stealing  in  his  ear 
And  he  stands  and  listens  keenly  : 

“0  Protector  of  the  lonely  ! 

0  Thou  guardian  of  the  wanderer ! 

Bow,  0  bow  Thy  heavenly  countenance, 
Beaming  as  the  sun  and  smiling, 

Down  upon  us  little  children ! 

Spread,  0  spread  thy  arms  so  loving, 

That  were  on  the  cross  extended, 

Like  two  wings  around  our  father, 

That  no  storm  may  spoil  the  pathway, 

That  his  good  horse  may  not  stumble, 

Nor  the  robber  mute  and  lurking 
Find  him  in  the  woody  hollow. 

0  Protector  of  the  lonely ! 

0  Thou  guardian  of  the  wanderer  ! 

Lead  him  home,  the  kind  dear  father !” 

And  the  robber  listens  mutely 
Nigh  the  lofty  Crucifixum. 

Then  the  infant,  humbly  kneeling 
And  his  soft  hands  gently  folding : 

*  Crucifixum  is  the  original  Latin  (post-classical  or  modern)  of  crucifix. 
Vol.  xx. — 6. 
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“Dearest  Jesus/’  lisps  he  meekly, 

“0,  I  know  Thou  art,  Almighty,] 

Sitting  on  the  throne  of  heaven, 

Among  stars  so  bright  and  golden, 

And  the  lovely,  cheerful  angels — 

As  the  nurse  has  often  told  me — 

0  have  mercy,  blessed  Jesus  ; 

Give  to  all  the  fearless  robbers, 

Bread  do  give  them,  bread  in  plenty, 

That  they  may  not  need  to  plunder 
Nor  to  murder  our  dear  father !  ■ 

If  I  knew  where  was  a  robber 
Then  this  little  chain  I’d  give  him, 

And  this  cross  and  leather  girdle, 

Saying  :  Dearest,  dearest  robber, 

Take  this  chain  and  cross  and  girdle, 

That  you  may  not  need  to  plunder 
Nor  to  murder  our  dear  father!” 

And  the  robber  listens  mutely 
Nigh  behind  the  crucifixum, 

And  from  far  he  hears  them  coming, 
Horses  snorting,  wagons  rolling: 

Slowly  seizes  he  the  sabre, 

Slowly  takes  he  up  the  rifle 
And  thus  stands  he  meditating 
Close  behind  the  crucifixum. 

But  the  children  still  are  kneeling: 

‘‘0  Protector  of  the  lonely  ! 

0  Thou  guardian  of  the  wanderer! 

Lead  him  home,  the  kind,  dear  father  !” 

And  their  father  soon  comes  riding, 
Free  from  harm  and  unendangered, 

In  his  arms  he  takes  his  children — 

Happy  stammering !  sweetest  kisses  ! 

And  no  robber  could  be  seen. 

Nothing  but  the  sabre  found  they, 

And  the  rifle  heavy  loaded 
Close  behind  the  crucifixum  : 

He  had  dropped  them  both  and  left  them. 


True  Freedom. — That  is  an  admirable  expression  in  the  first 
Collect  in  the  morning  prayer,  “  Thy  service  is  perfect  freedom.”  And 
a  noble  freedom  it  is,  indeed,  to  have  the  soul  released  from  the  insup¬ 
portable  slavery  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  set  at  liberty  to  range  in  the 
spacious  and  delicious  plains  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  to  have  it  delivered 
from  the  harsh  and  turbulent  tyranny  of  insulting  passions,  and  established 
under  the  gentle  and  delightful  government  of  right  reason. 
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THE  BOOKS  WE  READ. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  few  evenings  ago  I  sat  among  a  group  of  nephews  and  nieces. 
Some  merrily  laughed  and  chatted,  some  played  and  prattled  while  others 
conned  over  school  lessons.  It  was  through  speaking  now  with  this,  then 
with  that  one,  my  eyes  and  heart  were  on  a  certain  little  chap  for  whom 
the  table  was  almost  too  high  to  lay  his  book  upon  wherein  he  read. 
“  Papa,  please  let  me  have  that  paper  when  you  are  done  with  it,”  said  the 
little  fellow.  Presently  Papa  hands  him  the  paper,  and  the  short  philos¬ 
opher  becomes  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  while  he  is  poring  over 
the  daily  paper,  so  intently  does  he  read  the  news.  This  thirst  for  news 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  case  of  older  persons,  but  for  children  even 
to  pant  for  the  indispensable  daily  paper,  affords  matter  for  serious  reflec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  sit  in  the  back  corner  of  some  crowded  Sunday- 
school,  and  watch  the  countenances  and  conduct  of  the  scholars  as  their 
papers  and  books  are  handed  to  them,  as  a  brood  of  unfledged  robins,  which 
hail  the  return  of  the  parent  bird,  with  beaks  wide  open  to  receive  and 
eojoy  the  choicely  gathered  food,  so  catch  the  truth,  hungry  children,  at 
every  new  book  and  newspaper  given  to  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  animals  which  are  said  to  be  “  omnivorous” — all-eat¬ 
ing — because  they  devour  herbs  and  flesh  and  everything  else  eaten  by 
any  living  thing.  There  is  a  class  of  readers  who  possess  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity.  All  books,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  poetry  and  prose,  philosophy 
and  theology,  fiction  and  fact,  are  alike  crammed  into  the  same  mental 
stomach.  Many  young  people  read  any  and  every  kind  of  light  reading, 
which  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  without  ever  inquiring  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  they  will  gain  or  lose  thereby. 

An  intelligent  friend  of  the  Guardian  remarked  to  me  not  long  since, 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  read  a  very  captivating  novel.  Among  many 
striking  things  it  contained,  were  well- concealed  flings  at  the  Bible  and 
Christianity.  He  never  suspected  the  slightest  danger  when  he  took  up 
the  book.  His  parents  had  carefully  given  him  a  pious  training.  The 
whole  blessed  fruit  of  this  was  poisoned  by  reading  this  one  book.  It  fas¬ 
tened  certain  doubts  upon  his  mind,  which  followed  him  for  years.  Not 
that  he  wished  to  be  an  unbeliever.  He  could  not  help  it.  The  reading 
of  that  one  book  did  all  the  mischief,  which  it  required  years  for  the  grace 
of  God  to  counteract. 

Another  victim  of  unwise  reading  I  remember.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  who  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  profession.  He  graced  the 
halls  of  Legislation  and  became  the  expounder  of  law  upon  the  bench. 
No  man  was  more  regular  in  his  pew  at  Church,  and  few  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  more  liberal  in  the  support  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  sought  his 
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society  to  which  he  always  bade  me  welome.  He  was  well  read  in  Church 
History,  and  conversed  on  topics  of  sacred  and  profane  literature  as  few 
laymen  can.  Yet  he  was  without  faith,  though  a  better  man  than  many 
who  profess  to  have  it.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  connected  with  the 
Church — had  never  communed.  Why  not  ?  As  he  himself  told  me  be¬ 
cause  when  a  youth  he  had  read  Volney’s  Travels — an  able  and  deeply 
interesting  work,  but  brimful  of  infidelity.  ’  An  unsuspecting  young  man 
he  read  it  with  no  little  pleasure,  thinking  that  by  his  good  judgment  and 
strong  will,  he  could  neutralize  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bo  >k.  The 
seed  of  error  felt  into  his  receptive  heart,  took  root,  and  followed  him 
through  life.  Not  that  he  wished  to  be  unbelieving,  or  discard  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  claims  of  the  church.  All  resulted  from  reading  one  bad  book. 
He  has  gone  to  his  rest.  And  ere  going,  the  blood  of  Christ  washed 
away  the  stain  from  his  heart  which  Yolney  had  made.  Through  baptism 
and  confirmation  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Church,  and  through  the 
Church  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an  heir  of  everlasting  life. 

Rea  l,  but  read  aright.  There  are  mmy  books,  b  it  all  books  are  not 
alike  good  to  read.  Some  had  better  be  burned.  And  because  they  are 
not  burned  betimes,  those  that  read  are  in  danger  of  everlasting  burning. 
u  A  book’s  a  book,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it.”  Don’t  read  it  unless  it 
contains  something  instructive  and  edifying.  Few  people  have  much 
time  to  read.  The  more  important,  therefore,  to  spend  the  little  time  we 
have  for  it,  in  reading  something  that  will  bless  and  not  curse  us. 

We  cannot  expect  all  persons  to  read  the  same  books.  The  young  need 
a  certain  kind  of  reading,  adapted  to  their  wants  in  style  and  contents. 
Neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light,  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow.  It 
would  be  folly  to  ask  a  lad  of  15  to  read  Kant’s  Pure  Reason;  and  an 
equal  folly  to  put  Rothe’s  Ethics  into  the  hands  of  a  girl  of  that  age. 
And  if  possible,  a  still  greater  folly  to  assign  them  a  course  of  reading  in 
the  literary  or  rather  iliiterary  chaff  and  husk  which  in  our  day  deluges 
the  book  markets. 

Reading,  ought  to  have  an  aim.  What  does  the  reader  intend  to  make 
of  himself?  A  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman,  mechanic,  farmer?  Let  books 
be  selected  with  a  view  to  his  expected  future  calling.  Ladies  ought, 
likewise,  to  guard  against  aimless  reading.  For  them,  too,  God  has  a  vo¬ 
cation.  Whether  they  expect  to  make  themselves  useful  by  teaching  or 
sewing,  by  labor  with  their  minds  or  hands,  or  b)th,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
they  ought,  in  part,  to  know,  and  shape  their  reading  accordingly. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  February  number  of  the  Hours  at  Home, 
we  deem  good  advice,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  contents  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  Monthly  : 

The  first  rule  which  we  prescribe  is  to  read  with  attention.  This  is 
the  rule  of  all  others;  the  golden  rule.  It  stands  instead  of  a  score  of 
minor  directions.  Indeed,  it  comprehends  them  all.  To  gain  the  power 
and  habit  of  attention,  is  the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  young 
readers  when  they  begin.  The  one  reason  why  reading  is  so  dull  to  mul¬ 
titudes  of  active  and  eager  minds  is  that  they  have  not  acquired  this 
habit  of  attention,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned.  The  eye  may  be  fast¬ 
ened  upon  the  page,  and  the  mind  may  follow  the  lines,  and  yet  the 
mind  not  be  half  awake  to  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  or  the  best  half 
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of  its  energies  may  be  abroad  on  some  wandering  errand.  One  evil  that 
comes  from  omnivorous  and  indiscriminate  reading  is  that  the  attention  is 
wearied  and  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  the  objects  that  pass  before  it; 
that  the  miserable  habit  is  formed  and  strengthened  of  seeming  to  follow 
the  author  when  he  is  half  comprehended,  of  vacantly  gazing  upon  the 
page  that  serves  just  to  occupy  and  excite  the  fancy,  without  leaving  dis¬ 
tinct  and  lasting  impressions. 

It  was  said  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  a  great  reader  and  a  great 
thinker  also,  that  he  read  every  book  as  if  he  were  never  to  see  it  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  thus  made  it  his  own,  a  possession  for  life.  Were  his  ex¬ 
ample  imitated,  much  time  would  be  saved  that  is  spent  in  recallingthings 
half  remembered,  in  taking  up  the  stitches  of  lost  thoughts.  A  greater 
loss  than  that  of  time  would  be  avoided  ;  the  loss  of  dignity  and  power, 
which  is  possessed  by  him  who  keeps  his  mind  tense,  active  and  wakeful. 
It  is  very  common  to  give  the  rule  thus,  “  Whatever  is  worth  reading  at 
all,  is  worth  reading  well.,,  If  by  well,  is  intended  the  utmost  stretch  of 
attention,  it  is  not  literally  true,  for  there  are  books  which  serve  for  pas¬ 
time  and  amusement,  books  which  can  be  ruu  through  when  we  are  half- 
sick,  and  almost  unable  to  attend.  Then  there  are  books  which  we  may 
look  through,  as  a  merchant  runs  over  the  advertisements  in  a  newspaper 
— taking  up  the  thoughts  that  interest  and  concern  us  especially,  as  a 
magnet  takes  and  hold  the  iron  filings  that  are  scattered  through  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  sand.  But  if  every  part  of  a  book  be  equally  worthy  our  atten¬ 
tion,  as  Arnold,  Grote,  Merivale,  Gibbon,  Burke  or  Webster;  Milton, 
Shakespeare  or  Scott,  then  should  the  entire  energy  of  attention  be 
aroused  during  the  time  of  reading.  The  page  should  be  read  as  if  it 
were  never  to  be  seen  a  second  time;  the  mental  eye  should  be  fixed  as 
if  there  were  no  other  object  to  think  of;  the  memory  should  grasp  the 
facts  (the  needful  dates,  the  incidents,  etc.),  like  a  vice,  the  impressions 
should  be  distinctly  and  sharply  received,  the  feelings  should  glow  in¬ 
tensely  at  all  that  is  worthy  and  burn  with  indignation  at  everything 
which  is  bad.  For  the  want  of  this  habit,  thoroughly  matured  and  made 
permanent,  time  is  wasted,  negligent  habits  are  formed,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  systematically  weakened  by  the  very  exercise  which  should  give 
them  strength,  and  the  act  which  ought  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the 
intellect,  produces  no  deeper  and  more  abiding  impression  than  the  shift¬ 
ing  pictures  of  a  magic  lantern,  or  the  fantastic  groupings  of  the  kalei¬ 
doscope — first  a  bewildering  show,  then  confusion  and  vacancy. 

There  is  nowadays  a  special  danger  from  this  inattention.  So  many 
books,  are  written,  which  are  good  enough  in  their  way,  and  yet  are  the 
food  for  easy,  i.  e.  lazy  reading,  and  they  are  so  cheap  withal ;  so  much 
excitement  prevails  in  regard  to  them,  that  an  active  mind  is  in  danger  of 
knowing  many  things  superficially,  and  nothing  well,  of  being  driven 
through  one  volume  after  another  with  such  breathless  haste  as  to  receive 
few  clear  impressions  and  no  lasting  influences. 

Passive  reading  is  the  evil  habit  against  which  most  readers  need  to  be 
guarded,  and  to  overcome  which,  when  formed,  requires  the  most  manful 
and  persevering  efforts.  The  habit  is  the  natural  result  of  a  profusion  of 
books,  and  the  indolence  of  our  natures  and  our  times,  which  desires  to 
receive  thoughts,  or  rather  pictures,  rather  than  vigorously  react  against 
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them  by  an  effort  that  thinks  them  over  and  makes  them  its  own.  It  is 
the  intellectual  dyspepsia  which  is  induced  by  a  plethora  of  intellectual 
diet,  if  that  may  be  called  intellectual  which  is  the  weak  dilution  of 
thought.  Almost  better  not  to  read  at  all,  than  to  read  in  such  a  way. 
Certainly  it  is  better  to  be  forced  to  steal  a  half  hour  from  sleep,  after  a 
day  of  bodily  toil,  or  to  depend  for  your  reading  on  an  hour  at  a  mid  day 
nooning  when  your  fellow-laborers  are  asleep,  if  you  but  fix  your  whole 
mind  on  what  you  read,  than  to  dawdle  away  weeks  and  months,  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  hundreds  of  volumes  in  search  for  something  new, 
which  is  feebly  conceived,  as  lazily  dismissed,  and  as  stupidly  forgotten. 
Better  read  one  history,  one  poem,  or  one  novel,  well,  if  it  takes  a  year  to 
dispatch  it  at  stolen  intervals  of  time,  than  to  lazily  consume  twelve  hours 
of  the  day  in  a  process  which  uses  up  the  time,  and  what  is  worse,  uses 
up  the  intellect,  the  fancy  and  the  living  soul. 

But  how  is  the  attention  to  be  controlled  ?  how  can  this  miserable  pas¬ 
siveness  be  prevented  or  overcome  ?  Buies  in  great  number  have  been 
prescribed.  All  sorts  of  directions  have  been  devised.  An  ingenious 
author  has  advised  that  each  sentence  should  be  read  through  at  a  single 
breath  ;  the  breath  being  retained  until  the  sentence  is  finished.  Some 
advise  to  read  with  the  pen  in  hand  •  others  to  make  a  formal  analysis  of 
every  volume ;  others  to  repeat  to  ourselves,  or  to  recite  to  others,  the 
substance  of  each  page  and  chapter.  These,  and  other  devices,  are  all  of 
service  in  their  way,  and  some  of  them  we  will  consider  in  their  appro¬ 
priate  place.  But  their  chief  value  turns  upon  this,  that  they  awaken  an 
interest  or  require  an  interest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  subject- 
matter  which  is  read.  Whatever  awakens  the  interest  will  be  certain  to 
fix  and  hold  the  attention.  The  hired  lad  in  the  country  who  steals  an 
hour  from  sleep  or  rest,  that  he  may  get  on  a  few  pages  in  the  odd  vol¬ 
ume  of  Plutarch  or  Bollin  which  has  fallen  in  his  way,  to  unfold  before 
his  astonished  gaze  the  till  then  unknown  history  of  the  ancient  world; 
and  the  errand-boy  of  the  city,  who  stands  trembling  at  the  book  stall, 
lest  the  sturdy  Jew  who  owns  it  should  cut  short  his  borrowed  pleasure 
from  the  pnge  which  he  devours,  need  no  artificial  devices  to  teach  them 
to  hold  the  mind  to  the  book,  or  to  retain  its  contents.  The  great  secret 
of  their  attention  is  to  be  found  in  the  fresh  interest  with  which  they  lay 
hold  of  the  thoughts  of  the  pictured  page,  and  this  is  the  great  secret 
of  the  habit  of  successful  reading  even  to  the  mind  that  has  been  disci¬ 
plined  to  the  most  amazing  feats  of  application.  There  are  no  arts  of 
attention,  no  arts  of  memory  which  can  be  compared  with  this  natural  and 
certain  condition  of  success. 

He  then  who  would  read  with  attention  must  learn  to  be  interested  in 
what  he  reads.  He  must  feel  wants,  or  learn  to  create  wants,  which  must 
be  supplied.  If  it  be  history  that  he  would  read  with  attention,  he  must 
feel  deficiencies  that  will  not  let  him  rest  till  they  are  supplied ;  he  must 
be  impelled  by  a  desire  that  will  command  its  object.  Is  it  poetry  or 
fiction?  He  must  be  excited  by  a  restless  appetite  that  will  be  ever 
amused  with  new  pictures,  or  diverted  by  humorous  pieces,  or  stirred  by 
lofty  ideals,  or  charmed  by  poetic  melody,  and  that  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  And  the  man  must  master  and  not  be  mastered  by  his  in¬ 
creasing  stock  of  knowledge  and  his  treasured  products  of  the  imagina- 
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tion.  He  must  exercise  great  and  still  greater  energy  in  judging  and 
applying  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  making  them  to  accompany  his 
musiugs,  to  feed  his  memory,  to  animate  his  principles,  to  guide  his  life. 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  BEE  HIVE. 


Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  of  England,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in  Liver¬ 
pool  on  Bees,  Bee  Hives  and  Bee  Masters,  from  which  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  as  reported  in  an  English  paper : 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  explaining  why  he  had  chosen  this  subject, 
and  how  he  had  acquired  his  information.  lie  was  in  the  habit,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  of  going  down  to  a  cottage  in  Kent  in  the  summer 
months  ;  and,  as  had  been  wisely  said,  the  bow  must  not  be  always  bent, 
he  had  sought  out  amusement  in  hours  that  he  could  spare  from  those 
duties  which  devolved  on  him  as  a  minister ;  that  he  had  found  that 
amusement  in  studying  the  hive  ;  and  the  result  of  that  study  was  the 
observations  which  he  would  lay  before  them.  At  his  cottage  he  had 
nearly  a  dozen  hives ;  some  of  them  had  glass  windows,  and  some  had 
not.  Frequently,  during  the  day,  he  sat  by  these  hives,  listened  to  the 
music  of  the  inhabitants,  aod  watched  their  habits,  and  jotted  down  such 
observations  as  occurred  to  him.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hive: — There  were  not  three  different  kinds  of  bees, 
but  three  species  of  bees  in  the  same  hive — the  queen  bee,  the  working 
bee,  and  the  drone  bee.  There  was  a  division  of  labor  among  the  work¬ 
ing  bees.  There  were  the  bees  that  collected  the  honey,  bees  that  col¬ 
lected  bee-bread  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  brood,  bees  appointed 
to  shape  the  cells,  others  to  guard  the  hive,  and  lastly,  bees  to  ventilate 
the  hive.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  honey  bee  did  not  go  from  flower 
to  flower,  but  selected  one  flower,  upon  which  it  settled,  and  labored  at 
that  single  flower. 

He  could  take  any  of  his  bees  in  his  hand  without  any  fear  of  their 
stinging  him;  but  if  a  stranger  went  near,  the  guards  at  once  suspected 
him,  and  immediately  flew  at  him.  The  sentinels  relieved  each  other  at 
intervals,  mounting  guard  three  or  four  at  a  time.  If  a  hive  were 
watched,  it  would  be  found  that  those  who  were  appointed  as  ventilators, 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive  four  or  five  at  a  time,  and  using  their 
wings  as  fans  kept  up  a  current  of  air,  so  that  the  other  workers  labored 
in  a  moderate  temperature.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  and  well  worthy  of 
notice,  that  if  a  bee  master,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  hive,  made  a  hole  in 
the  top,  the  bees  immediately  closed  it  up.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  bees  knew  that  fresh  air  was  essential  to  healthy  life,  but  that  draught 
was  pernicious. 

In  describing  the  queen  bee,  and  the  great  deference  and  attention 
paid  to  it  by  the  other  bees,  the  reverend  doctor  said  that  he  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  bees  were  very  fond  of  strong  drink,  and  especially  of 
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rum  sweetened  with  sugar.  On  one  occasion  he  found  the  bees  in  one  of 
his  hives  declining,  and  he  gave  them  some  rum  to  revive  them.  Instead, 
however,  of  using  it  as  a  medicine,  they  drank  to  excess ;  for,  on  looking 
into  the  hive  subsequently,  he  found  the  ladies  in  waiting,  instead  of  be¬ 
having  themselves  in  their  usual  decorous  manner,  tumbling  about,  and 
the  queen  herself,  very  tottering.  In  fact,  they  had  got  so  drunk,  that, 
though  it  was  in  November,  they  thought  it  was  swarming  time,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  hive,  but  the  frosty  air  soon  sent  them  back  to  their 
hive  and  to  their  sober  senses. 

Of  drones,  or  male  bees,  there  were  from  1,500  to  2,000  in  a  hive.  It 
roio'ht  be  asked  what  was  the  use  of  2,000  drone  bees  in  a  hive,  since  the 
queen  only  selected  one  as  her  husband,  and  if  the  husband  died,  never 
married  another,  but  remained  a  widow.  Well  this  was  a  puzzling  ques¬ 
tion.  He  had  made  a  discovery,  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  theory  which 
he  must  acknowledge  had  been  opposed  by  certain  able  apiarians.  During 
the  breeding  time,  when  the  bees  were  developing  in  the  cells  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  the  temperature  was  never  le.'S  than  80  or  90  degrees. 
During  the  cool  of  the  morning,  until  twelve  at  noon,  the  drones  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hive.  At  twelve  they  went  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  returned  to  the  hive,  remaining  until  the  evening.  He  noticed  that 
the  time  of  their  absence  was  just  when  the  sun  was  the  hottest,  and  the 
drones  being  fat,  he  believed  that  they  remained  in  the  hive  to  keep  up 
the  heat.  The  drones  were  drunken,  lazy  fellows.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
had  selected  her  husband,  the  other  males  began  to  sip  the  honey,  never 
doing  anything  to  keep  up  the  stores  of  the  hive.  The  other  bees  must 
have  learned  somewhere  the  maxim,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat,  for  as  soon  as  they  began  to  fill  the  hive  with  honey, 
they  garroted  the  drones  and  threw  them  out  of  the  hive. 

The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who, 
using  the  common  straw  hives,  burnt  the  bees  to  get  the  honey.  There 
were  three  different  kinds  of  hives  by  which  this  might  be  avoided — the 
storying,  the  collateral,  and  the  nadir  hives.  By  these  methods  the  bee- 
master  saved  his  bees,  and  obtained  honey  greater  in  quantity  and  purer 
in  quality.  He  thought  that  any  one  living  in  the  country  might  make 
£8  or  £10  a  year  by  keeping  bees,  so  that  a  cottager  might  thus  pay  his 
rent.  He  enumerated  the  enemies  of  the  bee — the  wasp,  the  spider,  the 
tomtit,  the  snail,  and  the  moth.  The  greatest  enemy  of  all,  however,  was 
man,  when  he  obtained  the  honey  by  using  sulphur.  In  speaking  of 
the  excellent  memory  of  the  bee  and  its  affectionate  nature,  the  lecturer 
said  that  he  might,  in  the  summer  time,  be  frequently  found  covered  with 
his  bees,  who  all  knew  him,  and,  therefore,  would  not  sting  him. 

WHY  BEES  WORK  IN  THE  HARK. 

A  lifetime  might  be  spent  in  investigating  the  mysteries  hidden  in  a 
bee-hive,  and  still  half  of  the  secrets  would  be  undiscovered.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  cell  has  long  been  a  celebrated  problem  for  the  mathemati¬ 
cian,  whilst  the  changes  which  the  honey  undergoes  offer  at  least  an 
equal  interest  to  the  chemist.  Every  one  knows  what  honey  fresh  from 
the  comb  is  like.  It  is  a  clear  yellow  syrup  without  a  trace  of  solid 
sugar  in  it.  Upon  straining,  however,  it  gradually  assumes  a  crystalline 
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appearance — it  candies ,  as  the  saying  is,  and  ultimately  becomes  a  solid 
lump  of  sugar.  It  has  not  been  suspected  that  this  change  was  due  to  a 
photographic  action ;  that  the  same  ageut  which  alters  the  molecular  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  iodine  of  silver  on  the  excited  collodion  plate,  and  de¬ 
termines  the  formation  of  camphor  and  iodine  crystals  in  a  bottle,  causes 
the  syrup  honey  to  assume  a  crystalline  form.  This,  however,  is  the  case. 
M.  Scheibler  has  enclosed  honey  in  stoppered  flasks,  some  of  which  he 
has  kept  in  perfect  darkness,  whilst  others  have  been  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  invariable  results  have  been  that  the  sunned  portion  rapidly  crystal- 
izes,  whilst  that  kept  in  the  dark  has  remained  perfectly  liquid.  We  now 
see  why  bees  are  so  careful  to  work  in  perfect  darkness,  and  why  they 
are  so  careful  to  obscure  the  glass  windows  which  are  sometimes  placed  in 
their  hives.  The  existence  of  their  young  depends  on  the  liquidity  of 
the  saccharine  food  presented  to  them,  and  if  light  were  allowed  access 
to  this,  the  syrup  would  gradually  acquire  a  more  or  less  solid  consist¬ 
ency;  it  would  seal  up  the  cells,  and  in  all  probability  prove  fatal  to  the 
inmates  of  the  hive. — u  Chronicle  of  Optics in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 
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TWO  HOME  PICTURES. 


BY  ETA  MON  KOBE. 


I. 

No  wreath  of  love,  no  fount  of  joy 
Whose  sacred  waters  never  cloy  ; 

No  melody  the  live-long  day, 

To  while  corroding  cares  away  ; 

From  morn  to  dewy  eve  is  heard 
The  bitter,  sad,  repining  word ; 

Like  wrankled  weeds  it  throve  and  grew, 
And  choked  the  soft-word  blossoms  few; 

A  blight  on  tender  plants  is  cast, 

Whose  spirit-leaves  are  withering  fast 
And  he  who  leaves  his  daily  toils 
Finds  there  from  whence  his  heart  recoils ; 
For  one  who  e’er  should  be  home’s  sun, 

Is  but  a  cloud  his  life  upon  ; 

Instead  of  beaming  hope  and  cheer 
She  weeps  him  but  the  rainy  tear : 

The  face  that  might  his  cares  beguile, 

And  chase  them  with  its  loving  smile, 

Oft  meets  him  with  a  chilling  frown 
As  though  he  were  an  idle  lown, 

Yet  diligence  and  frugal  care 
Kept  want  from  ever  entering  there, 
Discouragements  have  done  their  part, 
Dispelled  the  noble  from  his  heart, 
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Possessing  not  tlie  magnet  love, 

To  draw  his  mind  to  joys  above; 

He  reaps  the  bitter  fruit  of  life 
That  grows  around  a  scolding  wife. 

Their  home  might  be  a  smiling  field  ; 

Alas  but  weeds  and  brambles  yield; 

We  turn  in  pensive  thought  away, 

A  scene  so  void  of  love’s  pure  ray. 

To  you  who  murmur  and  complain, 

The  gloomy  picture  may  remain. 

II. 

The  lovely  place  where  children  throng, 

Is  cheered  by  gladsome  mirth  and  song ; 

And  if  perchance  some  jangled  key 
Would  break  the  spirit  harmony; 

A  gentle  hand  will  touch  the  chord, 

The  croaker’s  wily  power  to  thwart. 

All  jarring  sounds  are  put  to  flight 
Prom  the  domestic  hearth  so  bright. 

The  parents  seek  each  other’s  weal, 

And  thus  enjoy  life’s  purest  leal ; 

The  human  plants  sweet  joy  derive, 

Like  olive  branches  round  them  thrive, 

E’er  firm  yet  gentle  is  the  sway 
Their  children  know  but  to  obey. 

The  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

And  praying  thoughts  his  heart  engage  ; 
How  sweet  the  thought  when  years  are  sped 
By  each  who  round  the  alter  met ! 

The  modest,  meek,  contented  wife, 

Seeks  e’er  to  bless  her  husband’s  life  ; 

With  little  cares  she  is  discreet, 

And  bears  them  to  the  mercy-seat; 

Yet  ever  would  rejoicings  share 
That  she  received  in  meekness  there  ; 
Dispensing  smiles  of  cheering  light, 

That  make  each  earthly  home  so  bright ; 
With  ardent  heart  and  bracing  nerves. 

She  from  no  lowly  duty  swerves, 

No  task  too  great,  but  wrought  by  love, 

That  in  a  carrier  turned  the  dove, 

And  still  with  bright  inventions  fraught 
Beyond  a  world-wise  selfish  thought. 

Survey  the  scene  with  tender  eyes, 

It  seems  an  earthly  paradise. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 


The  paleness  of  our  American  "iris,  though  often  beautiful,  is  too  uni¬ 
versal.  An  eye  from  the  old  country  begins  to  long  for  a  rosy  cheek. 
Lowell  said  that  color  was  a  thing  of  climate,  and  that  I  should  find  plen¬ 
ty  of  rosy  cheeks  amongst  the  mountains  of  Maine,  where  there  is  more 
moisture  in  the  air.  It  may  be  so  ;  I  never  got  to  the  Maine  mountains 
to  see.  But  as  far  as  my  observations  went,  I  never  saw  any  either  on 
mountain  or'  valley  in  any  part  of  New  England.  My  private  impres¬ 
sion  is,  making  all  allowance  tor  the  influence  of  dry  air,  that  the  pecuiiar 
paleness  of  the  New  England  girls  connects  itself  with  too  much  meta¬ 
physics,  hot  bread  and  pie.  I  have  strong  convictions  on  this  subject  of 
pie.  Not  to  speak  of  mere  paleness,  I  don’t  see  how  the  Americans  can 
reconcile  it  with  their  notions  of  what  is  due  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  live 
to  the  age  they  do,  considering  the  amount  of  pie  they  eat.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  that  I  ever  sat  down  to  a  dinner  in  America,  even  in  a  poor  man’s 
house,  without  finding  pie  of  some  kind — often  of  several  kinds — on  the 
table,  and  without  finding  that  everybody  partook  of  it,  down  to  the 
microscopic  lady  or  gentleman  whom  we  shall  call  the  baby.  Pie  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  Take  anything  away,  but  leave  pie.  Americans  can  stand 
the  prohibition  of  all  intoxicating  drinks;  but  attempt  to  prohibit  pie, 
and  you  would  plunge  America  into  revolution  in  a  day. 

Then  metaphysics  !  In  one  family  which  I  visited  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  two  of  the  girls  were  deep  in  the  study  of  algebra  and  metaphy¬ 
sics,  as  a  voluntary  exercise,  and  shut  themselves  up  for  three  hours  a 
day  with  Colenso  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Kant.  This  was,  per¬ 
haps,  exceptional,  and  the  New  England  brain  is  very  busy.  It  develops 
very  soon  and  very  fast,  and  begins  at  a  very  early  age  to  exercise  itself  with 
the  abstruser  studies.  Parents  and  teachers  often  told  me  that  their  diffi¬ 
culty,  with  the  girls  especially,  was,  not  to  get  them  urged  on,  but  to  get 
them  held  back.  In  one  young  ladies’  seminary  which  I  visited,  they 
were  held  back  with  the  following  light  studies,  in  addition  to  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  branches  :  Virgil  and  Horace,  Latin  prose  composition,  anatomy, 
and  hygiene,  moral  philosophy,  mental  philosophy  and  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions.  To  this  add  pie  and  hot  bread,  and  what  could  you  expect  but 
paleness,  even  among  the  mountains  of  Maine  ? 

Paleness  and  pie  notwithstanding,  the  American  girls  are  very  delight¬ 
ful.  And  in  one  point  they  fairly  surpass  the  majority  of  English  girls 
— they  are  all  educated  and  well-informed.  It  is  a  painful,  but  I  fear  a 
too  incontrovertible  fact,  that  most  of  the  girls  on  this  side  are  very  igno¬ 
rant  on  general  subjects.  I  don’t  blame  them  ;  I  blame  the  system  of 
education.  Some  girls  are  fascinating  whether  they  are  educated  or  not; 
but  to  be  left  alone,  as  one  sometimes  is,  with  a  girl  who  kuows  nothing, 
in  a  room  with  no  piano,  is  exceedingly  embarrassiug — after  the  weather 
has  been  exhausteL  There  is  never  the  same  difficulty  with  American  girls. 
The  admirable  educational  system  of  New  England,  covering  the  whole 
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area  of  society,  has  given  them  education,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich  ; 
has  furnished  them  with  a  great  deal  of  general  information,  and  has 
quickened  their  desire  for  more.  An  American  girl  will  talk  to  you  about 
anything,  and  feel  (or  what  has  the  same  effect,  seem  to  feel)  interest  in 
it.  Their  tendency  is  perhaps  to  talk  too  much,  and  to  talk  beyond  their 
knowledge.  With  the  cleverer  (or  as  they  would  say  themselves,  the 
u  smarter”)  of  them,  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  to  make  no  perceptible 
difference  whether  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  subject  they  talked  about 
or  not. 

Mentioning  this  feature  of  Americm  character  to  a  Boston  gentleman, 
he  said  :  “  It  is  true.  I  was  struck  in  England  with  the  silence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  had  nothing  to  say.  One  time,  traveling  in  the  same  car¬ 
riage  with  a  nobleman,  I  askedhim  his  opinion  of  the  ballot.  He  replied, 
‘  I  have  not  considered  that  subject  yet/  You  might  travel  all  over 
America,”  said  my  friend,  “and  never  hear  a  man  say  that.”  But  the 
American  girls  generally  know  a  little  of  everything,  and  their  general 
intelligence  and  vivacity  make  them  very  delightful  companions. 

I  had  an  idea  before  going  out  that  the  New  England  ladies  spent 
time  over  intellectual  pursuits  to  the  neglect  of  household  duties.  I  did  not 
find  it  so.  Comparing  class  with  class,  they  are  quite  as  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  as  I  have  seen  anywhere.  They  had  need  be,  for  service  at  present 
is  in  a  very  wretched  condition  in  America — 30  much  so  that  middle  class 
families  in  the  country  often  dispense  with  servants  altogether.  The 
young  ladies  can  make  bread  as  well  as  demonstrate  propositions,  and 
their  mental  philosophy,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  never  interferes  with  the 
perfection  of  the  pies.  Samuel  .Johnson  used  to  say  that  a  man  would 
rather  that  his  wife  should  be  able  to  cook  a  good  dinner  than  read  Greek. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  a  time  when  a  woman  could  learn 
to  do  both. — From  Daniel  Macrae  s  Notes  on  America. 


- <><£>♦ - 

THE  CRUSADER’S  LAY,  {a) 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


“A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  influence,  which  Religious  Poetry  exerts 
on  the  German  mind,  is  furnished  us  by  the  history  of  the  subjoined  Lay. 
It  is  an  antique  G-ermau  Pilgrim  and  Pilgrimage  Hymn,  and  comes  down 
to  us  from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
chanted  by  the  Crusaders  and  Pilgrims,  on  their  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
It  had  perpetuated  itself  in  Silesia,  by  means  of  a  living  tradition,  from 
age  to  age,  and  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  print,  iu  “  The  popular 
songs  and  melodies  of  Silesia;  collected  from  the  tongues  of  the  people, 
by  Hoffman  of  Fallersleben,  and  Earnest  Richter,  Lipsiz,  A.  D.  1812,” 

(a)  We  translate  the  above  from  Dr.  P.  Schaff’s  “  Kirchenfreund,”  Yol.  Y.  Pp.  229-233. 
“  The  Antique  German  Pilgrim  Hymn/’  as  given  by  him,  we  render  into  English,  as  a 
substitute  for  those  to  whom  the  original  is  not  accessible.  We  verily  believe  it  to.  pos¬ 
sess  no  little  interest  for  many  of  our  readers. 
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but  became  familiar  to  Christian  circles,  only  in  1849,  through  the  ‘  Volks- 
blatt’  of  Mathusius.  From  this  time  forward,  it  won  for  itself  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  rapid  entrance  into  the  German  theatre,  in  consequence  of  its  pecu¬ 
liarly  popular  simplicity,  Christian  intensity  and  wonderful  taking 
melody,  leaping  with  magical  attraction  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  the 
Westphalian  and  Lippean  dialects,  every  body  sings  it,  old  and  young, 
even  the  children  of  three  years.  At  a  certain  Missionary  Jubilee,  at 
Lippe,  it  was  first  struck  by  but  three  voices,  being  as  yet  entirely  new, 
but  was  presently  caught  up  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  under  the  open 
heavens.  After  that  it  sped  to  every  succeeding  missionary  festival,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  Rhine.  On  the  second  day  of  the  German  ‘  Kirchen- 
tag,’  at  Wittenberg,  in  1849,  a  delegate  sang  it  on  his  return  home,  in 
the  cars,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  rattling  of  the  winged  engine,  all  the  by¬ 
standers  joined  in,  from  sympathetic  affection;  whilst  in  the  cottage  sa¬ 
loons,  in  which  a  few  years  previously  the  Rationalistic  Illuminati  assem¬ 
bled,  copies  were  variously  multiplied,  and  in  this  way  disseminated 
throughout  all  German  Provinces.  It  has  undergone  numerous  altera¬ 
tions  from  various  hands.  We  present  it  after  the  authentic  text,  as  f  >und 
in  the  above  named  collection,  page  339,  and  labeled:  ‘ aus  der  Grafschaft 
Glaz .’  We  would  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  necessary  to  hear 
it  sung,  as  with  every  other  popular  melody,  in  order  to  fully  appreciate 
it.  Some  of  our  readers  may  affect  astonishment,  to  hear  a  hymn  of  such 
glowing  love  for  Christ,  welling  up  from  out  of  the  Crusaders’  times,  and 
we  commend  it,  more  especially,  to  the  attention  of  such  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  advancement  which  historical  research  has  made,  can  at 
this  day  discover  nothing  in  the  “middle  ages,”  save  papistical  anti-chris- 
tianity,  darkness  and  superstition.” 

Fairest  Lord  Jesus,  Ruler  of  all  kingdoms, 

God’s  and  the  Virgin’s  Son  ! 

Thee  will  we  cherish,  Thee  will  we  honor — 

Our  spirits’  joy  and  crown  ! 

Fair  are  the  heathers ;  still  fairer  are  the  meadows 
In  the  fairy  vernal-tide! 

Jesus  is  fairer;  Jesus  far  chaster — 

He  sorrow  from  our  hearts  has  hied  ! 

Fair  shines  the  pale  moon;  still  fairer  the  sun 
Than  the  twinkling  stars  do  all ! 

Jesus  shines  fairer  ;  Jesus  far  chaster 
Than  angels  all  in  Heaven’s  Hall ! 

All  the  fairness  heaven  and  earth  unfold, 

Like  a  met’or  dims,  when  He’s  near ! 

Hot  one  of  earth’s  fold,  we  more  gladly  behold 
Than  the  fairest  Jesus  dear ! 

Jesus  is  verily  of  us  fondly  cherish’d 
Jesus  is  verily  supernally  bless’d! 

Jesus  to  Thee  we  pray,  that  Thy  grace  sway 
Us  to  our  dying  day  ! 
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EDITOR’S  DRAWEE. 


A  FEARLESS  PREACHER. 

Mr.  Dod  having  preached  against  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  parish,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  a  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  them,  came  to  him  and  said,  “  Sir,  you  have 
offended  my  lord  to-day.”  Mr.  Dod  replied,  “  I  should  not  have  offended  your 
lord,  except  he  had  been  conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  first  offended  my 
Lord ;  and  if  your  lord  will  offend  my  Lord,  let  him  be  offended.” 

A  GOOD  HIT. 

Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  Pulpit  Talk,  says:  Soon  after  the  great  William  Pitt 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  his  own  University.  Dr.  Raley,  the  author  of 
“  Natural  Theology,”  was  there,  and  could  not  but  notice  how  faw-ningly  the 
heads  of  colleges  and  dignified  professors  flocked  around  the  youthful  states¬ 
man,  because  he  had  now  some  public  honors  and  gifts  to  bestow.  Dr.  Paley 
was  to  preach,  and  he  chose  for  his  text  the  following:  “  There  is  a  lad  here, 
which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  ;  but,”  (and  here  he  looked 
around  and  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  assembled  dignitaries)  “  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many  ?” 

A  HOME  FOR  CATS. 

Among  the  curious  old  institutions  still  extant  in  Florence,  is  a  house  of 
refuge  for  cats.  It  is  a  cloister  situated  on  the  side  of  the  church  of  San  Lo¬ 
renzo.  When  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  one  of  these  interesting  quadrupeds, 
instead  of  killing  it,  you  send  it  to  that  interesting  establishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  you  want  a  feline  companion,  you  have  only  to  go  there  to 
rind  a  complete  assortment  of  tabbies,  tortoise-shells,  blacks,  whites,  grays, 
and  every  other  color  usual  to  the  race  of  cats.  There  will  be  seen  old  cats, 
middle-aged  cats,  and  cats  just  budding  into  youth ;  Angoras  as  well  as  the 
common  species;  in  short,  every  vaiiety  of  the  species  is  plentiful  in  that 
unique  institution. 

A  BRAVE  BOY. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Beck,  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland’s  Commissary,  relates 
an  heroic  incident  furnished  him  from  that  colony  :  “  A  poor  boy,  whose  name 
no  one  knows,  but  we  may  hope  that  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Life,  found  three 
little  children  who,  like  himself,  had  been  washed  ashore  from  one  of  the  many 
wrecks,  wandering  along  that  dreary  coast  in  the  driving  sleet.  They  were  cry¬ 
ing  bitterly,  having  been  parted  from  their  parents,  and  not  knowing  whether 
they  were  drowned  or  saved.  The  poor  lad  took  them  to  a  sheltered  spot, 
plucked  moss  for  them,  and  made  them  a  rude  but  soft  bed,  and  then  taking 
off  his  own  coat  to  cover  them,  sat  by  them  all  the  night  long,  soothing  their 
terror  until  they  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning,  leaving  them  still  sleeeping,  he 
went  in  search  of  the  parents,  and  to  his  great  joy  found  them  looking  for 
their  children,  whom  they  had  given  up  for  dead.  He  directed  them  where 
to  find  them,  and  then  went  himself  to  find  some  place  of  shelter  and  refresh¬ 
ment.  But  when  the  parents  were  returning  with  their  recovered  little  ones, 
they  found  their  preserver  lying  quite  dead  upon  the  snow,  not  far  from  where 
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they  parted  from  him.  The  long  exposure  in  his  exhausted  state  was  too  much 
for  his  little  strength,  and  having  saved  his  little  charge — a  stranger  to  them 
as  they  to  him — he  lay  down  to  die." 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  CHURCH-SLEEPER. 

In  Crabbe’s  time,  it  seems  people  sometimes  slept  in  church,  for  he  describes 
the  effects  of  the  vehemence  of  a  certain  preacher  thus  : 

He  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 

That  our  best  sleepers  startled  as  they  slept ; 
a  couplet  which  Dean  Ramsay  happily  illustrates  by  a  recent  instance.  An 
old  clergyman,  who  had  got  a  strong-lunged  helper,  observed  that  one  of  his 
hearers  was  becoming  rather  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  church.  Of  course, 
the  divine  felt  it  his  duty  to  visit  the  backslider,  and  he  accordingly  went  to 
the  house;  but  the  guidman  was  not  in.  He  inquired  of  the  wife  why  John 
was  so  seldom  at  church  now.  “  Oh,  indeed,  minister,"  she  replied,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  “  that  young  man  ye’ve  got  roars  sae  loud  that  John  canna 
sleep  sae  comfortable  as  he  did  when  preachin’  yersel,  sae  peaceably." 

LIGHT  IN  A  DARK  PLACE. 

The  circular  of  the  Christian  Commission  mentions  the  following  pleasant 
occurrence  as  having  taken  place  in  the  valley  of  death,  (as  it  may  aptly  be 
called),  before  Petersburg ; 

A  delegate  tells  us  of  a  prayer  meeting  three  or  four  evenings  since,  clear 
outside  in  front  of  the  picket  line,  in  a  ravine  half  way  between  the  two  lines 
of  pickets.  It  was  commenced  by  singing  the  hymn, 

“  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away  from  every  cumb’ring  care,- 
And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day  in  humble  grateful  prayer." 
Instantly,  as  the  melody  rose  on  the  still  air  of  night,  the  picket  firing  ceased 
for  the  space  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  was  not  resumed  during  the  whole  hour. 
The  next  day  the  rebel  pickets  told  ours  that  they  heard  the  singing  and 
prayer,  and  heartily  wished  themselves  there. 

DEATH  IN  A  THEATRE. 

The  following  shows  how  hard-hearted  and  pitiless  the  managers  of  and 
attendants  upon  many  places  of  sinful  amusement  are.  It  happened  on 
Christmas  eve : 

The  telegraph  on  Christmas  eve  announced  a  shocking  accident  in  a  comic 
theatre  at  Boston,  and  the  still  more  shocking  fact  that  the  performers  went 
on  with  their  dancing  and  merry-making,  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
audience,  while  the  man  was  dying  or  dead  by  their  very  side.  The  following 
is  the  despatch  : 

“  Boston,  Dec.  24. — In  the  Theatre  Comique,  at  about  8}  o’clock  last  even¬ 
ing,  while  Mile.  Augusta,  the  danseuse,  was  on  the  stage,  a  crash  was  heard 
behind  the  scenes,  and  it  became  known  among  the  actors  that  George  Maffit, 
one  of  the  stage  hands,  had  fallen  from  the  “  flies"  to  a  flight  of  stairs  leading 
from  the  stage  floor  to  the  regions  beneath.  It  was  Mr.  Maffit’s  duty  to  raise 
and  lower  the  curtain,  and  to  tend  the  “flies."  He  was  sitting  in  a  chair  on 
the  platform.  Through  some  inadvertence  he  fell  backward,  and  descending 
about  20  feet,  struck  upon  his  head  and  shoulders  on  the  stairs.  Mr.  Shappee, 
the  gymnast,  was  standing  near  by,  and  received  a  slight  blow  from  Maffit’s 
hand.  Maffit  bled  profusely.  Dr.  Thayer  and  another  surgeon  were  soon  an¬ 
nounced,  but  Maffit  survived  his  injuries  but  a  short  time.  The  ‘performance 
went  on ,  and  probably  but  few  in  the  audience  were  aware,  while  laughing  at 
the  mock-merriment  on  the  stage,  of  the  presence  of  death.” 

HURRAH. 

The  loud  hurrahing  of  the  fall  political  meetings  is  over.  And  many  good 
people  are  thankful  that  this  nonsensical  noise  has  ceased  for  a  season.  Few 
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things  seems  more  childish  and  silly  in  persons  of  otherwise  staid  and  serious 
habits,  than  to  join  a  multitude  in  swinging  their  hats  and  with  mouth  wide 
open,  to  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  at  the  bid  of  some  boisterous  dema¬ 
gogue  on  the  speakers’  platform.  To  children  at  play  to  engage  in  this  hurrah¬ 
ing  might  be  less  out  of  place,  but  for  men  to  act  the  boy  in  this  sense  is — well, 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Do  they  really  know  what  they  are  hurrahing  about?  Many  have  shouted  loud 
and  oft,  but  few  know  what  the  word  hurrah  really  means.  It  originated  among 
the  eastern  nations,  where  it  was  used  as  a  war-cry.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Sclavonic  word  ‘‘Hurrag,”  which  means  To  Paradise .”  Thinking  that  every 
man  who  died  in  battle  for  his  country,  went  to  heaven.  Their  war-cry  was 
"  hurrah” — “  To  Paradise.”  Thus  they  cheered  each  other  going  into  battle 
with  the  hope  of  heaven.  Alas  !  in  our  country  the  hurrahers  are  the  last  men 
to  think  of  heaven  during  their  shouting.  Pelf  and  proud  political  preferment, 
plunder  and  whisky,  and  a  hand  in  some  pocket  or  treasury  not  their  own,  is 
what  many  mean  when  they  “  hurrah.” 

THE  RIPE  HARVEST. 

The  Work  to  be  done  and  the  Increase  of  Laborers  needed  in  the  Ministry  of 

the  Reformed  Church.  Philadelphia,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  54  North  Sixth  St. 
50  cents — 4.50  per  dozen. 

“  ’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  name  in  print. 

A  book’s  a  book,  altho’  there’s  nothing  in’t.” 

The  author  of  the  neat  little  volume,  with  the  above  title,  for  some  reason 
must,  after  all,  not  deem  it  so  pleasant  to  see  his  "  name  in  print.”  for  he  did 
not  print  it  in  his  book.  But  his  book’s  a  book,  and  there’s  something  in  it, 
too,  and  something  that  is  worth  reading,  and  that  reads  right  pleasantly.  Tak¬ 
ing  our  seat  lately  in  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  train,  at  the  Philadelphia  de¬ 
pot,  we  concluded  to  glance  at  a  few  pages  of  this  book,  expecting  to  lay  it  by 
soon  ;  for  we  are  not  given  to  reading  on  the  cars.  On  we  read  through  chap¬ 
ter  after  chapter,  until  we  got  to  the  end  of  its  119  pages,  before  reaching  Read¬ 
ing,  and  that  on  the  fast  line. 

A  delightful  disappointment  we  felt  all  through  the  book.  Why?  Well 
we  thought  the  author's  name  is  not  in  it.  Perhaps  he  isja  novice  in  author¬ 
ship,  and  is  too  modest  to  father  his  child,’  lest  the  critics  might  devour  him. 
Then,  too,  we  half  suspected,  that  a  book  on  this  subject  would  be  full  of  un¬ 
fathomable  profundities,  hiding  the  simplest  truths  beneath  mountains  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  and  phrases,  and  ponderous  forms  of  speech,  overlaying  them  with 
the  “  objective”  and  “  subjective,”  “  the  concrete”  and  “  the  abstract,”  “  the 
anthropological”  and  the"  psychological,”  "  the  makrokosmic”  and  “  the  mikro- 
kosmic,”  "geocentric”  and  "  coelo-centnc,”  and  with  a  kindred  mass  of  nuts  too 
hard  for  youthful  teeth  to  crack.  We  beg  the  author’s  pardon,  whoe’er  he  be,  for 
this  unfounded  suspicion, 

This  is  a  capital  book,  on  a  great  subject,  written  in  a  simple,  clear  style. 
Its  leading  theme  is  the  wants  of  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
eight  chapters  speak  of  Our  Harvest  Field  ;  Laborers  for  the  Harvest ;  Call  to 
go  to  Work;  Address  to  Unemployed;  Demands  on  Parents  in  Behalf  of 
this  Work;  Call  to  Discouraged;  A  Thousand  more  ^Ministers  wanted  ;  Call 
to  the  Holy  Ministry.  It  speaks  with  tenderness  and  force  to  parents  and 
their  sons,  and  answers  the  questions  which  often  prevent  persons  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  holy  office.  It  is  written  in  a  style  suited  for  young  people,  and  con¬ 
tains  information,  which  every  baptized  member  of  the  Church  ought  to  possess. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  one  thousand  additional  ministers  it  calls  for,  and 
speedily  supply  the  sad  destitution  of  the  Church,  we  entreat  our  readers  to  use 
their  influence  to  place,  at  least,  one  copy  of  the  "  Ripe  Harvest”  into  every 
family,  and  half  a  dozen  copies  in  every  Sunday  School  Library. 
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Publications  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 


Reformed  Church  Messenger.  A  weekly.  Large  issue,  S3. 00  per  year 
in  advance.  Small  issue,  SI. 75  per  year.  No  copies  of  the  small  issue 
are  sent  except  they  are  prepaid. 

Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung .  A  German  weekly.  SI. 50  per  year  in 

advance. 

Mercersburg  Review.  A  Quarterly.  Containing  160  pages  in  each 
number.  S3. 00  per  year  in  advance. 

The  Child's  Treasury.  A  monthly  for  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies 
one  year  for  $2;  25  copies  for  £4.50;  50  copies  for  SB;  and  100  copies 
for  S15,  always  cash  in  advance. 

Christological  Theology.  Inaugural  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh. 
30  cents  per  copy,  and  S2.70  per  dozen. 

Mystical  Presence.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D.  SI  per  copy. 

Mercersburg  and  Modern  Theology.  By  Rev.  S.  Miller.  60  cents  per 
copy,  and  S5.40  per  dozen. 

Youth  in  Earnest.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.D.  90  cents  per  copy, 
and  S7.10  per  dozen. 

Sabbath  School  Publications.  Good  Friday,  25  cents  per  copy,  and 
S2.25  per  dozen.  An  Easter  Walk,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  SI. 80  per  do* 
zen.  Christ  and  the  Lawyer,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  SI. 80  per  dozen. 

Also,  Hymn  Books,  Catechisms,  and  other  publications  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  Address, 


S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co., 

54  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
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The  Guardian  will  enter  upon  its  XXtli  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1869. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no'  changes  to  propose.  The 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always 
the  same.  Its  editorial  management  will  be  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
Rev.  B.  Bausman,  A.  M.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the 
most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should 
characterize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  will  continue  to  be  published  by  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the  kind,  and  has 
earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  January  number 
will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  Steel  Engraving,  and  the  publication  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  with  a  handsome  ornamental  cover  title.  Though  paper  still  com¬ 
mands  an  advanced  price,  they  promise  to  use  a  superior  quality  ;  and  shall  do  all 
in  their  power,  in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  accepta¬ 
ble  to  its  subscribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  b’ghest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto: — 
“Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take 
the  quiet  way  of  peace  and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to 
that  first  and  greatest  of  duties,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings 
and  pious  affections.  It  will  have  its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making 
Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven  surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a 
degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years  has  furnished,  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  believingly  we  look  into  the 
future,  if  permitted  to  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another  year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten 
subscribers  are  obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and 
one  to  the  pastor  gratis. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  Agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
per  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  six  subscribers  with  $9  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for 
one  year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $15  ;  twenty-seven  for  $30. 

Discontinuances. — As  all  subscriptions  are  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Volume,  so  discontinuances  can  take  place  only  with  the  close.  To  insure  a  dis¬ 
continuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  before  the  close  ot 
the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the  notice  be  received  after  one  or  more 
numbers  of  a  new  volume  have  been  sent,  the  subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the 
fuT  year  thus  commenced.  Address — 

S.  R.  FISHER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  54  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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S.  S.  Wolf,  Centre  Mills,  Pa.,  1 

F.  Crist,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  3 

M.  M.  Hornbeck,  Catasaqua,  Pa.,  1 
M.  E.  Lawback,  Lawback,  Pa.,  1 

B.  Wilfong,  Newton,  N.  C.,  1 

S.  Besore,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  1 
A.  M.  Newberry,  Whitem’h,  Pa.,  1 

C. Lauderbaugh,  Mercersb’g,  Pa.,  1 

L.  II.  Steiner,  Fred’k  City,  Pa.,  I 
P.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1 
H.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1 
E.  Horst,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1 

A.  Walker,  Wolf’s  Store,  Pa.,  1 
C.  Schwabenland,  AY.  Phila.,  1 
P.  Storm,  AY.  Phila.,  1 

C.  Pressler,  W.  Phila.,  1 

Ella  Neuman,  Tipton,  Iowa,  3 
AAL  H.  Stover,  Potter’s  Mill,  Pa.,  1 
J.  Hannabery,  Shanesv’e,  Ohio,  1 
Miss  P.  Trone,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1 
Miss  A.  G.  Zieber,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1 
J.  G.  Shoemaker,  Curlsv’e,  Pa.,  1 
J.  Driesbach,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  1 
A.  L.  Heller,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  1 
J.  McGirvin,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1 
H.  R.  Greentree,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1 
C.  Marks,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1 


50 

20 

L.  AATalter,  Bedford  Pa.,  1 

50 

2° 

50 

20 

G.  J.  Eckert,  Reading,  Pa.,  1 

50 

2° 

50 

20 

J.  Rabenthal,  Treverton,  Pa.,  1 

25 

2^ 

50 

20 

A.  M’Collister,  Newton  Falls,  0.,  1 

00 

20 

50 

20 

B.  Neff,  Alexandria,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

Miss  S.  Neff,  Alexandria,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

0019, 

20 

S.  R.  Harnish,  AYaterstreet,  Pa.,  3 

00  18, 

19 

50 

20 

C.  Aughinbaugh,  Harrisb’g,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

C.  S.  Zollinger,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

F.  H.  Yingst,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

Miss  H.  Kehr,  Broadaxe,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Neff,  Reading,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

19 

J.  Tritle,  McConnelsburg,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

F.  C.  Gruber,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

M.  McCumsey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1 

00 

20 

50 

19 

C.  Smith,  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

D.  O.  Lantz,  Constantine,  Md.,  3 

00  19, 

20 

50 

20 

Rev.  J.  H.  Derr,  Worster,  O.,  3 

0019, 

20 

50 

20 

E.  Mosier,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

J.  Barnhart,  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

S.  A.  AYeaver,  AA'eaversv’e,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

0018, 

19 

J.  M.  Brown,  Cincinnati,  O.,  5 

0017, 

19 

50 

20 

J.  M.  Souder,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

58 

19 

J.  G.  Brown,  Camben,  Del.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

J.  0.  Bechtel,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

I.  H.  Rieter,  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

J.  C.  Mease,  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

11.  Raber,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  3 

00  IS, 

19 

50 

20 

M.  A.  Seibert,  Schaefferst’n,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

20 

J.  11.  Loux,  Dublin,  Pa.,  1 

50 

20 

50 

19 

AY.  R.  Yeick,  Reading,  Pa.,  1 

11 

20 

50 

20 

AYill  Kline,  Reading,  Pa.,  1 

11 

20 
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GREGORY  OF  UTRECHT. 


From  the  German  of  L.  T.  Van  Rhy.n. 


by  L.  H.  s. 


Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  a  pleasantly  situated  Abbey,  called  Pfalzel, 
not  far  from  the  old  city  of  Treves  on  the  Moselle.  The  Abbess  Addula, 
daughter  of  Dagobert  II,  King  of  the  Franks,  had  built  it  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  retired  to  it  from  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  the 
Court.  It  is  in  the  year  722,  when  the  warrior  Court-mayor,  Charles 
Martel,  exercised  almost  royal  power.  A  venerable  missionary-pilgrim 
has  asked  hospitality  at  the  gate,  and  the  Christian  Abbess,  who  would 
eutertain  angels,  has  willingly  granted  the  same.  He  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman,  of  imposing  form  and  carriage,  in  the  full  vigor  of  mauhood. 
Long  since  he  renounced  his  paternal  inheritance  and  all  worldly  pleasure 
— and  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans  aud 
Frisians, — to  his  God  and  Saviour.  His  name  is  Winfried,  but  Church 
History  styles  him  Boniface — the  Apostle  of  Germany.  The  nest  morning 
he  celebrates  the  mass  according  to  his  usual  custom,  and  then  partakes 
of  the  cloister-meal  with  the  Abbess  and  her  companions.  During  this, 
it  was  customary  to  have  some  devotional  reading.  The  reader  is  an 
amiable  youth,  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  grandson  of  the  Abbess,  just  returned 
from  the  Court  and  his  School  by  the  name  of  Gregory.  He  reads  from 
the  Bible  and  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  the  manner  aud  the  entire  bearing  of 
the  young  Gregory,  there  is  something  that  pleases  the  pilgrim.  “  Thou 
hast  read  very  well,  my  son/’  he  says,  “but  dost  thou  understand  what 
thou  readest,  and  canst  thou  render  it  iu  Germau  V ’  The  young  reader 
hesitates,  and  acknowledges,  as  the  Ethiopian  Chamberlain  did  to  a  similar 
question  from  Philip,  “  How  can  I?”  And  now  the  Pilgrim  discourses 
on  the  scripture  that  had  been  read,  and  words  of  the  holiest  exhortation 
and  inspiration  flow  from  his  eloquent  lips.  As  sparks  on  tinder  they  act 
on  the  susceptible  spirit  of  the  listening  youth,  just  as  the  words  of  Saint 
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Paul  once  fell  upon  the  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  the  pious  Lois.  Boni¬ 
face  has  found  here  his  Timothy.  At  a  future  day  he  will  attach  himself 
(body  and  soul)  to  this  man  of  God,  who  did  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures 
so  grandly,  will  share  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  pilgrim’s  life  with 
him,  and  be  thoroughly  instructed  by  him  from  the  Scriptures  to  sal¬ 
vation.  The  objections  of  his  anxious  grandmother  shall  not  keep  him 
back. 

The  pious  pilgrim  was  yet  unknown  to  her  ;  the  grandson  accustomed 
to  the  comforts  of  a  princely  station,  and  still  so  young ;  the  wandering 
life  of  an  Evangelist  among  the  Heathen  so  full  of  privations  and  perils — - 
all  these  were  no  intimidations  !  Gregory  was  fully  determined  ;  a  fire 
had  been  kindled  in  his  heart,  which  no  man  could  hereafter  extinguish. 
He  said  to  his  grandmother,  when  she  wished  to  give  him  ahorse  to  ride, 
that  he  would  follow  the  man  of  God  wherever  he  went.  Addula  finally 
consented ;  she  procured  for  her  young  grandson,  horses  and  servants,  so 
that  he  might  properly  accompany  Winfried  in  his  wanderings.  And  if 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Heathen  among  all  his  disciples  loved  no  one 
more  dearly  than  his  Timothy,  and  was  the  recipient  of  more  touching 
devotion  from  no  one  than  from  his  own  son  in  Christ,  similarly  it  may 
be  said  of  the  spiritual  bond  existing  between  Boniface  and  Gregory.  As 
Paul  placed  this  “man  of  God”  over  the  most  prominent  congregations 
of  Asia  Minor,  so  Gregory  was  esteemed  worthy  by  his  spiritual  Father 
to  be  placed  as  Shepherd  over  the  prosperous  Frisian  (that  is  our  Nether- 
land)  Church. 

From  this  time  forward  Gregory  was  Boniface’s  companion  in  peril  and 
in  death,  in  honor  and  dishonor,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  At  first  they 
travelled  through  Thuringia  and  Hesse.  These  countries  had  been  laid 
waste  and  unsettled  by  the  devastations  of  the  war  with  the  Saxons. 
The  two  missionaries  had  not  only  to  suffer  perils  of  all  kinds,  but  were 
often  reduced  to  the  direst  extremities ;  not  unfrequently  had  they  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  food  and  clothing  from  abroad;  not  unfrequently  they  labored 
with  their  own  hands  to  secure  scanty  meals  for  themselves  and  their  com¬ 
panions. 

Let  us  hear  the  words  of  Liudger,  a  Frisian  nobleman,  who  founded  the 
Episcopate  of  Munster,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  biography  of  Gregory — his 
Reverend  Instructor — in  Latin,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  He  says, 
comparing  the  two  inseparables,  Boniface  and  Gregory,  “  Whilst  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Boniface  increased  daily,  his  scholar  Gregory  also  grew  older 
and  wiser,  and  became  as  dear  to  his  teacher  as  an  only-born  son,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  him  in  every  good  work.  This  elect  of  the  elect  was  not  drawn 
to  him  by  wealth  or  worldly  pleasures,  by  the  comfort  and  security  of  life, 
but  by  hunger,  nakedness,  and  many  a  calamity.  In  all  of  which  they 
were  compelled  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  to  withdraw  from  the  threatening  persecutions  of  the  Heathen 
in  peril  of  life  to  a  protecting  city,  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there  a 
sorrowful  time,  until  the  citizens  with  arms  should  drive  away  their 
enemies.  And  since  this  feud  raged  in  countless  villages  between  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  the  Heathen,  whole  districts  of  country  were  converted  into  a 
wilderness.  But  as  for  Boniface,  the  more  violent  the  raging  of  the 
wolves,  the  more  faithfully  he  exposed  his  life  for  his  sheep  ;  and  Gregory 
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likewise,  whose  indefatigable  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  made  him,  in 
the  supervision  and  training  of  the  flock,  its  sub-shepherd.”  As  Gregory 
participated  in  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  his  spiritual  Father,  so  he 
enjoyed  his  labors  and  honors  at  the  Court  of  the  Franks.  The  Kings  and 
Court-mayor  began  to  pay  respectful  attention  to  the  works  of  Boniface  ; 
some  of  the  courtiers  indeed,  were  envious  of  the  foreigner,  and 
tried  to  injure  him  whenever  they  were  able,  but  his  genuine  merit  shone 
too  bright  to  be  affected  by  them.  The  Pope  summoned  him  to  Borne, 
whence  he  had  already  (in  718)  been  charged  with  the  evangelization  of 
the  heathen  people  of  Germany,  and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  (Nov. 
10,  723)  of  the  German  Church  to  be  organized.  Armed  afresh  and 
heartily  encouraged,  he  hastened  back  to  Thuringia  and  Hesse.  He 
cuts  down  the  sacred  oak  at  Geisman  in  full  view  of  the  astonished  Pagans. 
He  contends  and  obtains  victory  after  victory.  He  founds  Cloisters  and 
Schools,  and  organizes  the  infant  Church.  In  738  he  goes  to  Borne  for 
a  third  time  to  obtain  fresh  authority  from  the  Pope.  On  his  return 
(739)  he  stops  for  sometime  iu  Bavaria,  and  there  creates  four  Episcopal 
sees.  Gregory  accompanied  him  on  all  his  journeys.  One  may  ima¬ 
gine  what  a  living  School  this  apostolic  missionary  activity  was  for  the 
susceptible,  spiritually  inclined  youth.  His  biography  mentions  no  time 
spent  in  a  Cloister.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  tarried  for  a  while  in 
the  Abbey  of  Fritzlar  (Hesse)  or  in  that  of  Ordorf  (Thuringia)  for  more 
extended  study  : — it  may  have  been,  but  was  not  Boniface  his  constant 
guide  and  teacher  ?  Boniface  was  possessed  not  only  of  great  practical 
and  organizing  talent,  but  he  had  also  pleasure  in  and  love  for  his 
students;  he  was  himself  a  diligent  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Church  Fathers  ;  had  the  works  of  the  latter  with  him  during  his  travels 
and  wrote  others  besides  ;  not  less  than  Winfried  had  Gregory  a  mind  and 
talent  for  study  and  teaching,  and  it  may  be  a  greater.  Liudger  mentions 
expressly,  that  Gregory  had  collected  for  himself  in  Borne  a  considerable  Li¬ 
brary,  of  which  he  diligently  made  use.  Also  that  he  had  two  Anglo  Saxons, 
probably  Sclaves,  named  Marcuinus  and  Marchelmus,  whom  he  sought  to 
convert.  The  latter  indeed  became  a  man  of  distinction,  the  Pastor  of 
the  Salvator  Church  in  Utrecht  and  companion  of  Lebuinus,  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  among  the  Frisians,  near  Deventer,  Oldenseel. 

Whenever  the  sun  shines,  the  light  of  the  moon  is  feeble.  So  long  as 
Gregory  accompanied  his  spiritual  Father,  and  this  he  did  for  more  than 
three  decenniums,  his  person  is  in  the  shade.  The  time  came  when  he 
stepped  forth  alone,  and  then  his  whole  amiable  and  blessed  personality 
shone  in  its  own  light. 

In  a  letter  of  Lullus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Winfried  at  Mayence, 
to  Gregory,  which  letter  must  have  been  written  before  the  year  753,  the 
latter  is  styled  Priest  and  Abbot,  and  it  appears  that  he  must  have  just 
attained  this  dignity.  Boniface,  although  his  activity  was  principally  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Germans  and  the  Franks,  had  never  neglected  keeping  his  eye 
and  heart  also  on  the  Frisian  mission,  and  after  the  death  of  his  dear 
Teacher  and  spiritual  companion  Willibrord  (739)  took  part  in  its  man¬ 
agement  from  a  distance.  He  had  particularly  selected  his  Gregory  for 
the  Frisian  Church  and  Mission.  The  Utrecht  catliedral-School,  founded 
by  Willibrord  (probably  a  mission  house  like  that  of  Basle  and  Barmen) 
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was  entrusted  to  Gregory,  and  in  this  way  he  was  set  over  the  monks  and 
priests.  He  must  have  possessed  extraordinary  teaching  powers ; 
for  his  school  was  the  most  celebrated  in  his  day.  Young  nobles  from 
Friesland  (Liudger,)  France,  England  and  Suabia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  were  educated  there  to  become  shining  lights  to  drive  away 
the  darkness  from  their  own  pagan  homes. 

But  when,  in  755,  Boniface,  being  then  seventy- five  years  of  age.  under¬ 
took  his  last  missionary  excursion  to  North  Friesland,  Cohan ,  the  Bishop 
of  Utrecht,  and  many  others  accompanying  him,  he  left  Gregory  behind  as 
“  Shepherd  of  the  Utrecht  Church.”  Boniface  and  his  fifty-two  companions 
fell  (June  5)  as  martyrs  before  the  treacherous  rage  of  the  blind  Pagans, 
and  the  See  of  Utrecht  became  vacant.  Gregory  paid  great  attention  to 
the  Frisian  mission,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Pope  Stephen 
II,  and  King  Pepin.  He  did  not  assume  the  episcopal  office,  but  re¬ 
mained  Priest,  either  because  modesty  kept  him  from  striving  after  a 
higher  position,  or  because  the  duties  of  the  Episcopal  Chair  did  not 
accord  with  the  calling  to  which  he  felt  himself  especially  drawn,  or  because 
special  reasons  prevented  a  nomination  to  the  See,  as  Dr.  Neander  sup¬ 
poses. 

That  he  performed  the  duties  of  “  Shepherd  and  Preacher  among  the 
Frisians  ”  with  unflagging  zeal  and  great  wisdom  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  that  is  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is  clearly  established  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  contemporaries.  Liudger  says  :  “  Gregory  lighted  up  with  his 
teaching  the  old  city  of  Utrecht  and  the  adjoining  Borough  Dornstadt 
(now  Wijk  by  Duurstede  in  the  Province  of  Gelderland),  and  the  part  of 
Friesland  then  called  Christian,  together  with  the  countries  west  of  the 
river  Lagbeek  (now  Lek),  which  constituted,  in  the  days  of  King  Pepin, 
the  line  of  separation  between  Christian  and  Pagan  Friesland.”  It  appears 
that  Gregory  himself  made  only  short  missionary  tours  in  his  neighborhood, 
but  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  field  and 
to  the  fitting  of  new  missionaries  for  the  same.  “He  possessed  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  fit  a  Teacher  of  an  advanced  School  for  his  elevated  calling, 
a  treasury  of  learning  and  science  that  demanded  respect  from  his  pu¬ 
pils  )  an  earnest  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  gentle  spirit,  which  attached  the 
young  in  filial  love  to  their  Teacher,  and  a  purity  of  heart  and  mora’s,  per¬ 
fectly  accordant  with  his  teachings,  that  made  his  person  still  dearer  to  his 
pupils  after  they  entered  upon  public  life,  although  they  might  be  widely 
separated  from  him  by  time  and  space  and  position.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  charming  life-picture  than  that  given  by  Liudger  of  this 
man  of  God,  after  Gregory’s  death,  and  whoever  reads  his  brief  simple 
biography  will  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  personality  of  such  a 
leader  must  necessarily  have  been  powerful  in  the  way  of  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  all  the  noble  natures,  that  enjoyed  his  company  and  were 
privileged  to  contemplate  his  fruitful  life.”  Thus  writes  the  Dutch 
Historian,  W.  Moll,  in  his  History  of  the  Netherlands,  before  the  Deforma¬ 
tion  (1864).  I  append  the  following  from  Liudger’s  Biography  in  order 
to  make  his  picture  more  complete. 

“  Gregory  felt  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture  :  ‘  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.’  Just  as  the  avaricious  (I  quote  Liudger’s 
words  with  some  abridgment)  offer  their  [souls  for  sale,  and  fear _to  lose 
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their  earthly  possessions,  so  this  blessed  man  feared  he  might  lose  his 
heavenly  possessions,  by  accumulating  and  hoarding  up.  Whatever  gold  and 
silver  was  given  him,  he  immediately  applied  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
and  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  thus  laying  up  for  himself  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  nor  thieves  do  not  break 
through  and  steal.  As  regards  his  clothing,  food,  and  drink,  the  simplest 
satisfied  him,  and  there  was  no  distinction  in  any  respect  from  his  subor¬ 
dinates  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  injunction.  Not  in  fine  clothes, 
nor  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  he  warned  us  against  vice  and 
sins,  there  sounded  through  his  warning  the  prophetic  words :  1 1  have 
this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  build,  and  to  plant, 
(Jeremiah  i.  10);  and  in  his  Evangelical  discourses  there  prevailed  the 
apostolical  idea;  that  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  that  hath  God  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him  (1  Cor.  ii.  9).  It  was  his  pleasure  to  forgive.  Those,  who 
looked  upon  his  rare  virtues  with  jealous  eyes,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  his  friends  and  treating  as  such,  since  they  opened  the  way  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  himself.  The  following  exhibits  another  trait  in 
his  character.  Two  of  his  own  brothers,  in  a  journey  to  Gallia  (South 
France)  were  set  upon  by  robbers,  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,  and  murdered. 
The  murderers  were  caught  and  brought  in  chains  to  Gregory,  in  order 
that  he  might  comfort  himself,  according  to  the  customs  of  that  day, 
with  a  bloody  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  beloved  relations.  He  received 
the  murderers  with  gentleness;  conversed  with  them  about  their  sinful 
habits,  exhorted  them  to  repentance,  and  then  ordered  a  bath,  clothing 
and  food  to  be  given  them,  and  dismissed  them  with  this  admonition  :  lNow 
depart  in  peace  !  henceforth  avoid  such  wickedness  that  you  may  not 
meet  a  worse  fate,  and  likewise  beware  of  the  hands  of  my  relations !’ 
What  could  we  feeble  tyros  say  to  that?  We!  who  were  not  able  to 
endure  the  slightest  injury  without  thinking  immediately  about  revenge! 
Oh  we  could  rather  weep  than  give  utterance  to  words,  whenever  we  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  our  dear  Teacher,  in  whom  reigned  the  spirit  of  our 
Saviour :  ‘  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven/  ” 

In  such  a  tone,  mingled  constantly  with  appropriate  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  Liudger  writes  of  Gregory.  Who  can  help  loving  both, 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  in  Christ? 

At  length,  when  he  had  attained  about  his  seventieth  year,  he  was 
struck  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  yet  he  ceased  not  to  labor  in  the 
instruction  and  spiritual  building  up  of  his  pupils.  He  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  them  daily,  lectured  on  the  interpretations  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  sang  holy  Psalms.  When  his  infirmity  increased  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  in  the  hands  of  la  is  scholars,  his  spirit 
remained  clear  and  his  heart  full  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  his  last  ex¬ 
hortations  and  addresses,  he  made  presents  to  his  pupils — consisting  of  his 
greatest  earthly  treasures — his  Books.  Liudger  mentions,  with  modest 
thankfulness,  that  he  had  received  the  Enchiridion  (Hand  Book)  of  Au- 
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gustine  from  the  hands  of  his  never  to  be  forgotten  Teacher.  He  fos¬ 
tered  yet  a  wish  that  his  nephew  Albricus,  who  had  undertaken  a  journey 
to  Italy  in  the  service  ot  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  was  expected  daily, 
might  return.  The  hope  of  the  Utrecht  clergy  rested  upon  this  man,  and 
the  aged  Gregory  probably  desired  him  for  his  successor  and  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Frisian  Church  (which  he  really  became).  Three  days  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  his  wish  was  accomplished.  Then  his  end  was  at  hand. 
His  friends  and  pupils  surrounded  his  bed  and  said  gently  among  them¬ 
selves  :  “  he  will  not  die  to-day.”  But  the  dying  man  turned  towards 
them  and,  collecting  his  remaining  strength,  said  “  To-day  I  shall  take 
my  leave.”  He  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  Church,  received 
the  Sacrament,  and  died  in  blissful  peace,  with  his  eyes  resting  upon  the 
altar.* 

And  now  three  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion. 

1.  Nearly  all  the  apostolic  men,  who  were  engaged  in  planting  the 
cross  of  Christ  in  Friesland  and  North  Germany,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  belonged  by  birth  to  the  upper  classes  of 
society.  Our  Gregory  was  of  royal  family.  Amandus,  Wulfran, 
Wilfried,  Willibrord,  Boniface,  Liudger,  &c.,  were  nobles,  mostly  heirs 
presumptive  to  great  possessions.  Eligius  only  was  not  a  nobleman  by 
birth,  but  being  a  goldsmith  was  a  man  of  position  and  had  attained  great 
possessions  and  influence  at  the  Court  of  the  Franks.  These  are  striking 
facts,  and  contrast  with  the  worldly  position  of  the  Apostles,  who  were 
directly  called  by  the  Lord,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Christian  missionaries  of  later  and  present  times,  among  which  Zin- 
zendorf  and  Zaremba  form  exceptions  to  the  rule.j*  Our  Dutch  Church 
Historian,  gives  us  an  explanation  of  this  striking  occurrence,  the  reason 
that  the  education  and  all  true  cultivation  of  the  age  were  absolutely  and 
closely  confined  to  the  Priests  and  Monks,  especially  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  whence  most  of  these  missionaries  came;  and  that  their  sus¬ 
ceptible  scholars  derived  from  their  clerical  teachers,  the  ideal  ot  a  pious 
life  dedicated  to  God,  and  this  ideal  was  rigorous  asceticism,  to  which  be¬ 
longed  essentially  a  missionary  pilgrim  life. 

2.  On  which  account  rigorous  asceticism  was  peculiar  to  them  all  : 
hardships,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  denial  of  innocent  pleasures,  denial 
even  of  the  delights  of  home,  a  wandering  pilgrim  life  in  tents  through 
rude  pagan  lands.  Not,  as  some  suppose,  for  a  mere  fondness  for  travel. 
No,  to  be  a  pilgrim  for  the  sake  of  God,  to  leave  the  earthly  home  in  order 
to  secure  a  home  in  heaven,  that  was  their  motive.  Do  you  think  this 
was  not  wholly  sound,  was  strained,  hypocritical — I  shall  not  dispute 


*  On  the  25th  of  August,  775,  as  the  Archives  of  St.  Salvator  Church  in  Utrecht 
give  it  (Dr.  Moll’s  Church  History),  or  781  as  Dr.  Neander  and  others  state.  His 
year  of  birth,  usually  given  as  708,  in  the  latter  case  would  be  702.  The  learned 
Sammler,  the  Bollandist,  gives  the  year  704. 

f  Still  another  exception.  On  my  return  from  an  official  tour  of  visitation  in 
East  India,  I  encountered  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  shared  a  cabin  with  him 
on  the  Steamer  from  Ceylon  to  Suez.  We  became  friends  and  travelled  together 
through  the  Desert  and  Egypt.  He  was  a  Count  E.  of  the  Italian  princely  race  of 
Belgioso,  and  had  from  love  of  missions  attached  himself  to  the. Franciscan  mission 
in  Agra,  [Ilindostan]. 
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the  point  with  you  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  God  prospered  this 
conception  of  Christian  perfection  to  the  blessing  of  our  pagan  ancestors. 
As  the  learning  of  the  Apostle  Paul  aided  him  particularly  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  inherited  nobility  and  extensive 
cultivation  of  these  Anglo  Saxon  missionaries  were  important  aids  in  the 
success  of  their  holy  labors.  These  characteristics  gave  them  more  power, 
when  they  came  into  contact  with  Princes,  Kings  and  Courtiers  ;  their 
rigorous,  abstemious  manner  of  living  enabled  them  to  bear  more  readily 
labors  and  privations  among  the  rude  Pagans,  and  steeled  their  spirits  as 
well  as  their  bodies.  We  must  blush  for  our  effeminacy,  when  we  attempt 
to  compare  our  labors  and  privations  for  Truth’s  sake  with  theirs.  We 
must,  moreover,  also  look  upon  these  men  as  the  men  of  learning  and  of 
culture  of  their  age.  And  if  the  standard  of  our  day  is  somewhat  lower, 
let  us  beware  of  a  still  lower  standard.  Boniface  and  Liudger  wrote  with 
ease  in  Latin  ;  Livinus,  even  in  his  pilgrim’s  hut,  composed  beautiful  and 
affecting  Latin  verse. 

3.  In  all  these  men  we  find  genuine  absolute  subjection  to  the  Bishop 
of  Borne.  This  is  intimately  connected  with  their  thoroughly  legal  stand¬ 
point.  Our  Fathers  thus  received  Christianity  in  a  renewed  Old-testa¬ 
ment  Theocracy.  The  law  was  to  them,  as  to  those  in  Israel,  a  School¬ 
master  to  Christ.  The  kernel  was  preserved  under  this  shell,  and  it  was 
to  burst  forth  in  the  fullness  of  time — at  the  Reformation.  Let  us  not 
forget:  that  no  man  is  in  truth  free  unless  the  Son  of  God  has  made  him 
free.  May  we  have  the  same  countersign  as  those  messengers  of  salva¬ 
tion  :  let  us  live  with  Christ  in  order  that  we  may  die  with  Him.  Of 
this  abnegation  of  self,  of  this  consecration  of  life  to  God,  these  apostolical 
men,  have,  in  spite  of  all  their  errors  and  faults,  left  behind  them  luminous 
examples:  therefore  let  us  apply  to  them  the  Holy  Scripture  :  Remember 
them  which  have  the  rule  over  you  (“your  Teachers,”  in  the  German 
translation)  ;  “  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God  :  whose  faith 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation  !”  (Hebrews  xiii.  7). 


AN  EXAMPLE  TO  TEACHERS. 


The  new  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Hatherley,  an  excellent 
lawyer,  and  a  solid,  thoroughly  sensible,  though  not  brilliant  man,  has 
been  for  thirty  years  a  Sabbath-scliool  teacher,  instructing  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  working  men,  till  his  hair  is  whitened  with  age. 
The  Leeds  Mercury  says  :  “  In  his  attendance  at  the  school,  his  punctu¬ 
ality  is  so  unerring  that  upon  nearing  it  he  serves  as  an  invariable 
timepiece,  both  teacher  and  scholar  knowing  well  that,  if  they  are  able  to 
reach  the  door  with  or  before  him,  they  are  perfectly  safe.  Should  a 
medal  even  be  awarded  for  punctuality  in  voluntary  service,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  could  fairly  claim  it;  for  he  has  never  been  known  to  be 
behind  time.” 
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‘‘MY  MOTHER’S  WORK-BASKET.’9 


What  a  volume  of  thought  crowded  itself  in  quick  succession  upon  my 
mind,  as  I  read  the  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Guardian,  from  the  pen  of  its  worthy  editor.  The  mention  of  the 
mystical  and  confusedly  huddled  together  contents  of  my  mother’s  work- 
basket,  calls  up  vividly  the  days  of  my  childhood;  which  of  course  bring 
to  remembrance  a  host  of  surroundings  with  many  a  pleasant  spot,  from 
which  I  may  now  pluck  flowers,  still  fragrant  with  youthful  bloom. 
Although  I  have  walked  along  down  the  pathway  of  life  a  considerable 
distance,  lean  still  look  back  and,  with  pleasing  recollection,  see  my  mother 
in  the  old  arm-chair,  and  at  her  side  the  stand  with  the  work-basket,  con¬ 
taining  a  mixed  mass  of  a  little  of  everything,  for  which  none  but  a  mother 
could  find  any  use.  But  the  beautifully  confused  contents  of  the  basket 
are  not  now  seen,  because  she  is  too  busily  engaged  in  making  her  children 
both  happy  and  comfortable.  Happy  with  nowand  then  anew  garment; 
for  who  does  not  know  that  children  are  always  made  happy  with  a  new 
dress,  coat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  comfortable  with  here  and  there 
a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment,  making  it  almost  look  like  Joseph’s  coat 
of  many  colors. 

Thus  she  toiled  often  from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night,  now  in  the 
cellar,  then  in  the  kitchen,  next  up  stairs  and  then  in  the  yard  after  some 
little  ones,  next  in  the  parlor,  and  then  back  to  the  old  familiar  arm-chair 
and  the  needle.  Where  is  the  child  that  can  forget  a  mother,  when  it 
looks  at  the  many  steps  she  took,  and  the  cares  and  anxieties  and  sleepless 
nights  she  had  to  endure,  while  it  was  a  helpless  babe  ?  Often  do  I  think 
of  mother  with  her  ten  children,  all  leaning  on  her  bosom  for  comfort,  for 
instruction  and  protection. 

But  her  greatest  anxiety  was  not  to  clothe  her  numerous  family  with  the 
outer  garments.  She  was  a  pious  mother,  and  her  children  were  all  given 
in  baptism  to  Him,  who  said  :  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  She  knew  that  by 
training  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  when  they  are  old  they  will 
never  depart  from  it.  My  mother’s  work-basket  again  called  before  me 
the  happy  group,  which  used  to  gather  around  her,  each  one  vying  with 
the  other  to  lay  his  hands  upon  her  knee,  and  listen  to  some  beautiful 
Bible  story.  And  then  our  devotional  exercises  had  always  to  be  closed 
by  each  one  in  turn  repeating  some  childlike  prayer. 

Ah  happy  childhood  !  thy  recollection  is  still  sweet  to  me.  I  could  almost 
wish  myself  back  again  to  those  sportive  days  of  youthful  glee.  For  I  can 
truly  say,  mine  were  happy  days,  and  most  dearly  do  [  remember  them, 
as  I  walk  along  in  life’s  pathway  here  below.  Sweet  childhood  !  Who 
is  he  that  would  rob  thee  of  thy  innocent  and  sportive  pranks  ?  But  the 
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innocence  of  childhood  is  soon  exchanged  for  youth,  and  youthful  plea¬ 
sures  for  more  mature  years.  As  children,  we  of  course  could  not  always 
see  the  meaning  of  all  these  pious  lessons  of  a  mother’s  love,  and  our  natu¬ 
ral  inclinations  doubtless  often  dictated  less  devotion  and  more  fun. 

But  who  dare  dictate  to  a  pious  mother  in  Israel?  Her  prayers  and 
her  instructions  were  not  in  vain.  She  lived  not  ooly  to  see  them  all  grown 
up  and  heads  of  families ;  but  also  every  one  of  them  become  members  of 
Church.  And  now,  although  her  family  has  gone  out  into  different  parts, 
and  some  of  them  thousands  of  miles  apart,  she  has  the  pleasing  conviction, 
that,  as  they  are  all  members  of  the  same  household  of  faith,  they  will 
soon  unite  again  in  a  better  and  happier  group  in  the  “  Father’s  House” 
above. 

In  the  retired  and  almost  unobserved  department  of  the  mother’s  work- 
basket  is  the  secret  motive  power  which  moves  the  world.  Here  the  first 
lessons  which  form  the  character  of  the  man  are  given,  and  as  u  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree  inclines.”  The  little  lessons  of  a  mother,  while  perhaps 
busily  engaged  in  plying  her  needle,  have  more  to  do  in  giving  form  and 
stability  to  the  character  of  nations,  than  the  highest  order  of  school  that 
may  be  established.  It  sometimes  almost  creates  a  sportive  pride,  when  I 
look  at  the  lords  of  the  earth,  and  can  tell  them,  that  they  must  lay  their 
crown  by  the  side  of  their  mother’s  work-basket. 

Mothers,  we  then  after  all,  are  not  the  least  among  the  rulers  of  the 
earth ;  for  we  may  lift  up  our  heads,  look  out  upon  the  world  and  say  to 
the  kings  and  monarchs  with  all  their  subjects,  that  they  are  only  our 
children.  And  that  they  owe  us  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  which  we  still 
hold  a  mortgage  against  them. 

But  then,  there  is  another  branch  to  the  tree,  bearing  more  precious 
fruit.  The  religious  character  of  the  world  is  also  conditioned  by  lessons 
given  to  those,  who  cluster  around  the  mother’s  work-basket.  Go  ask  the 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  Christ  in  all  ages  of  the  world, — ask  the  living  men 
of  the  Church,  who  now  stand  in  front  and  take  the  lead  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  Redeemer,  where  they  received  the  lessons  which  made  them  what 
they  are ;  and  they  will  tell  you  by  the  side  of  their  mother’s  work- 
basket. 

Dear  reader,  do  you  remember  your  mother’s  work-basket  ?  Do  you 
remember  the  many  little  incidents  which  clustered  around  it,  and  the  kind 
words  of  instruction  from  a  mother’s  tender  lips,  while  rummaging  its 
diversified  contents?  At  all  my  visits  home,  which  are  not  like  angels’ 
visits  few  and  far  between,  I  can  still  see  on  the  old  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  rocking  chair  the  familiar  basket.  And  though  many  changes  have 
taken  place  both  in  the  outside  world,  as  well  as  in  the  basket,  it  is  to-day 
as  full  and  its  contents  as  diversified  as  when  I  was  but  a  child.  And 
although  my  mother  is  now  on  the  declining  side  of  life’s  summit,  her  in¬ 
structions  have  not  yet  ceased.  But  her  words  and  her  smiles  seem  to 
be  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  comfort  to  her  children.  Truly  my  mother’s 
home  is  a  happy  home  to  all  her  children. 

Constantine 3  Michigan. 


Mary  L. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Sorrow — sanctified  sorrow  unites.  Bereavements  in  the  Lord  bind  the 
bereaved  together  in  tenderest  ties.  Parents  bereft  of  their  children  by 
death,  are  wonderfully  endeared  and  drawn  to  one  another  by  their  sorrow. 
Children  bereft  of  their  parents’ love  and  cleave  to  one  another  with  touch¬ 
ing  tenderness :  cleave  to  their  Saviour  and  heavenly  Friend,  too,  who 
tries  to  gather  such  to  himself  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
when  ravenous  birds  seek  to  devour  them. 

Lazarus  lived  at  Bethany — he  and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha;  these 
three  in  one  happy  family.  A  family  without  father  or  mother.  How 
long  without  these,  we  are  not  told.  The  brother  was  the  support  and 
protector  of  his  sisters.  Who  is  he  ?  What  his  character  ? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  power  and  eloquence  of 
silence ;  the  silence  of  men  and  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  on  certain 
subjects  and  places.  A  singular  silence  is  observed  about  Lazarus.  We 
are  not  told  where  he  was  born  ;  who  his  parents  were  ;  when  and  where 
he  became  a  follower  of  Christ.  Lazarus  never  speaks  a  word.  Not  one 
such  from  him  does  the  Bible  record.  He  is  sick,  but  says  nothing. 
On  his  dying  bed  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  about  his  absent  Friend. 
When  at  his  grave,  Jesus  said  :  “  Lazarus,  come  forth.”  He  comes  forth 
from  the  dead  but  says  nothing.  His  sisters  made  our  Saviour  a  supper, 
and  “  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  with  him,”  but  said 
nothing.  The  brother  is  the  principal  person  in  the  family,  and  in  the 
interviews  with  our  Saviour,  yet  he  does  less,  speaks  and  is  spoken  of  less 
than  the  sisters.  Possibly  he  partook  of  the  disposition  of  his  sister  Mary, 
who  meekly  and  mutely  sat  at  Jesus’  feet  to  hear  his  words. 

The  Jews  have  a  tradition  which  says,  that  Lazaius  was  thirty  years 
old  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  that  after  this  he  lived  thirty 
years  more,  and  that  he  along  with  Martha  and  others,  went  to  Massilia, 
in  Grail,  where  he  preached  the  Grospel.  They  are  said  to  have  been  in 
humble  circumstances.  That  Lazarus  had  acquired  the  art  of  writing. 
As  there  was  no  printing  press  at  that  time,  all  books  had  to  be  transcribed  or 
written  off  by  hand.  Lazarus  is  said  to  have  supported  his  sisters  by  tran¬ 
scribing  copies  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  for  wealthy  Jews.  This  was 
no  easy  work;  for  the  Jews  would  have  no  copy  of  the  law,  in  which  a 
single  dot  or  letter  was  wrong.  And  the  best  scribe  would  be  likely  to 
commit  an  occasional  blunder,  when  he  had  to  write  so  much.  This  con¬ 
stant  and  careful  transcribing  of  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
would  make  Lazarus  familiar  with  them.  Doubtless  many  a  verse,  and 
even  whole  chapters  (or  what  are  now  verses  and  chapters,  for  then  the 
Bible  was  not  divided  into  such)  fixed  themselves  into  his  memory.  Many 
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a  time,  as  he  with  devout  care  wrote  down  the  fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah, 
he  wondered  when  the  Messiah  therein  spoken  of  would  come.  At  length 
by  some  means  he  meets  Jesus.  Perhaps  at  one  of  the  feasts.  Possibly 
as  he  stopped  at  Bethany,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  or  returning  from  it. 
At  once  he  finds  in  him  the  One  whom  his  soul  loved. 

Bethany  was  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  not  quite  two  miles.  So 
it  was  then,  so  it  is  still.  Thirty  five  minutes  it  took  me  to  walk  thither 
over  the  regular  caravan  path;  a  somewhat  crooked  path  leading  around  the 
highest  peak  of  Olivet.  Directly  across  the  top,  where  there  is  a  path  which 
is  somewhat  nearer  to  Bethany,  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  lived.  Then  but 
a  small  village  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  now  still  smaller,  having  only  about 
twenty  low  huts.  All  these  are  built  of  stone,  and  on  stone  or  rocks. 
Not  in  regular  streets,  but  scattered  here  and  there.  The  doors  are  Jow, 
and  the  roofsare  all  flat.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  earth,  whereon 
the  grass  grows  in  abundance.  When  the  hot  dry  season  of  summer  comes 
this  grass  withers.  (Psalm  cxxiv.  6,  7).  Lazarus  doubtless  had  abetter 
house  than  any  of  these.  An  industrious  pious  young  man,  as  he  was, 
would  not  put  his  sisters  into  such  as  one  finds  here  now.  But  the  roof, 
walls  and  internal  arrangement  must  have  been  similar  to  those  of 
the  present  houses  On  a  little  hill,  at  the  edge  of  Bethany,  is  a  ruin,  seve¬ 
ral  old  walls,  which  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  house  of  Lazarus.  The 
Arabs  also  show  you  what  they  call  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary.  This  is 
newer  and  better  preserved.  Around  the  village  old  olive  trees  are  here 
and  there  grouped  together.  Higher  up  the  slope  of  Olivet,  are  pome¬ 
granates  and  fig  trees,  in  the  small  dells  between  the  bare  rocky  hills. 
The  same  kinds  of  trees  were  here  in  the  days  of  Lazarus.  From  its  olive 
trees  the  mountain  derived  its  name.  And  on  this  road  to  Bethany  our 
Saviour  cursed  a  barren  fig  tree.  Whilst  the  houses  of  ancient  Bethany 
were  of  a  better  kind,  their  style  was  the  same  as  that  of  these.  The  eyes 
of  the  three  loving  children  of  this  family  in  Bethany  rested  upon  the 
same  scenery  found  here  now. 

There  they  lived  and  loved.  In  peaceful  retirement  they  sang  and 
prayed.  Lazarus  was  the  younger  of  the  three.  If  the  parents  died  early, 
the  sisters  may  have  fondly  nursed,  and  piously  trained  their  little  brother 
for  God.  No  wonder  that  he  loved  them — that  they  loved  him  tenderly. 
With  gallant  manliness  he  became  their  protector  and  support.  He  has 
no  taste  for  the  idleness  and  follies  of  silly  young  J udeans.  He  feels  a 
loving  pride  in  his  sisters,  and  they  in  him.  Every  few  days  he  goes  to 
Jerusalem  to  take  his  finished  work  to  his  employers.  On  his  return, 
though  a  man  of  few  words,  he  has  some  news  to  tell  his  sisters,  some  gifts 
to  cheer  their  hearts.  And  they  delight  to  prepare  his  food  nicely,  and 
have  an  eye  to  the  neatness  of  his  garments.  Perhaps  even  spinning  the 
cloth  with  their  own  distaff,  and  sewing  them  with  their  skilful 
hands. 

The  sisters  were  admirably  suited  to  one  another  and  to  him.  One  a 
busy,  work-seeking,  somewhat  bustling  girl,  having  great  concern  to  do 
her  housework,  and  to  do  it  well  and  at  the  right  time.  Perhaps  she  was 
industrious  to  a  fault.  That  is  to  say,  was  in  danger  of  allowing  her 
housework  to  interfere  with  her  devotional  duties.  Many  like  Martha 
have  I  seen,  whose  housekeeping  reputation  is  on  everybody’s  lips,  but 
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whose  attention  to  work  often  keeps  them  from  church  ;  who  for  the 
sake  of  not  losing  their  reputation  for  getting  up  a  first  class  meal,  will 
neglect  public  worship  on  Sunday,  in  order  to  show  off  to  advantage  with 

a  good  dinner. 

Somewhat  excitable,  too,  Martha  seems  to  have  been,  which  in  one 
respect  I  think  is  to  her  credit.  For  I  have  often  heard,  and  observed  it 
too,  that  ladies  whom  nothing  can  excite  or  bring  out  of  humor,  are  sure 
to  be  slovenly.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  but  in  a  woman  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  temper  is  necessary  to  cleanliness. 

It  seems  Martha  was  the  chief  housekeeper.  Usually  Mary  helped 
her  to  do  the  housework.  But  her  love  for  our  Saviour  was  so  ardent, 
that  when  he  was  about  she  forgot  her  work.  Ashe  sat  or  reclined  in 
their  house,  she  sat  herself  at  his  feet,  eager  to  catch  every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips.  The  dear  girl  will  soon  need  all  these  words  of  grace 
to  help  her  through  her  coming  sorrow. 

Now,  on  a  certain  day  Jesus  came.  Martha  at  once  sets  to  work  in 
getting  a  meal  for  him.  Mary,  us  usual,  could  think  of  nothing  but  her 
Saviour,  and  left  her  sister  to  do  the  work  alone.  The  busy  Martha, 
doubtless,  wished  to  serve  her  Lord  well.  Perhaps  meal  time  had  already 
been  past.  Possibly  Jesus  was  an  hungered,  walking  all  day,  up  from 
Jericho,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  It  shows  how  frank,  unsophisticated 
and  outspoken  Martha  is,  when  she  half  fretfully,  complained  to  Jesus, 
about  her  sister.  She  was  cumbered  with  much  serving,  aud  said,  “  Lord 
dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid  her 
therefore  help  me."  He  answered,  “Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things  :  but  one  thing  is  needful ;  Mary  hath 
chosen  the  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.” 

Now  our  Saviour  would  be  far  from  wounding  the  feelings  of  Martha. 
She,  too,  loved  him,  and  loved  him  ardently.  Her  affection  incited  her  to  this 
active  service  for  him.  But  she  was  in  danger  of  mistaking  duty.  The  chief 
object  of  his  visit  was  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve;  not  to  receive,  but 
to  give  food.  He  had  many  things  to  say  to  them  yet,  and  only  a  few 
moments  in  which  to  say  them.  Even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  neglect 
her  housework,  Mary  sat  at  her  Saviour’s  feet. 

When  Henry  Clay  was  a  United  States  Senator,  before  the  time  of 
Railroads,  he  used  to  travel  to  Washington  by  stage,  like  ordinary  people. 
On  these  journeys  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  a  certain  country  inn, 
on  his  route,  where  lived  a  plain,  kind-hearted  family.  Among  other 
children  these  people  had  an  interesting  daughter.  The  statesman  was 
greatly  pleased  with  this  cleanly,  orderly  family,  and  showed  a  special 
interest  in  the  damsel.  By  and  by  “the  girl  of  sweet  sixteen”  is  sent  off 
to  a  boarding  school.  Possibly  the  illustrious  guest  advised  the  parents, 
to  send  her  thus  away.  While  at  school  she  imbibed  a  lot  of  silly  notions, 
and  tried  her  utmost  to  unlearn  and  conceal  the  natural  modesty  and 
good  sense  which  she  had  acquired  from  her  parents.  One  day  during 
her  vacation,  Clay  stepped  out  of  the  stage  in  front  of  the  inn.  At  the 
table  his  friend  served  him  again,  but  not  as  she  used  to  serve  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  her  tidy  country  dress,  and  simple,  modest  manners,  she  had 
become  quite  citified.  Her  dress  was  of  the  ball  room  style,  her  walk  and 
talk,  were  mechanical  and  studied.  Instead  of  the  artless  country  girl  he 
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found  a  consummate  flirt,  putting  on  all  kinds  of  airs.  Clay  felt  worried. 
Handing  him  a  cup  of  tea  she  asked  in  a  most  literary  twang :  “  Do  you 
take  any  condiments  ?”  By  which  she  meant  to  ask  whether  he  wished  to 
have  sugar  and  cream  in  his  tea.  But  by  misusing  the  word  “condiments,” 
she  really  asked  whether  he  wished  sauce,  pepper,  pickle,  or  salt,  or 
something  of  thatsort  in  it.  The  provoked  statesman  replied:  “  Condiments. 
Yes,  pepper  and  salt  if  you  please/’  Of  course  she  felt  it.  After  dinner  he 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  parents  and  their  daughter,  during  which 
he  gave  them  all  frank  and  pointed  advice,  on  the  subject  of  true,  and 
false  education  and  training. 

There  was  none  of  this  airish  aping  of  great  people  in  Martha.  A  very 
natural  woman  she  was,  just  speaking  as  she  felt,  in  the  language  of  her 
childhood.  As  she  felt  somewhat  fretful  at  this  time,  more  delicate  rules 
of  propriety  might  have  led  her  to  conceal  her  feelings.  But  she  was 
outspoken  and  unassuming. 

She  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  good  housewives,  whom 
country  pastors  are  in  the  habit  of  encountering.  The  pastor  is  expected 
to  visit  his  people — to  visit  them  all — and  to  take  a  meal  in  each  family. 
Asa  sincere  conscientious  shepherd,  he  wishes  to  make  a  pastoral  visit. 
His  object  is  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  people,  whom,  he  visits.  To  do 
this  he  must  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  and  pray  with  them. 

His  arrival  is  the  signal  of  a  general  commotion.  From  garret  to  cellar, 
the  house  is  astir.  Frying,  roasting,  baking,  stewing,  stuffing,  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  All  the  children,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  filed  into 
ranks.  The  house  is  transformed  into  a  busy  baking  and  boiling  factory, 
and  transfused  with  the  aroma  of  the  formative  feast.  Even,  while  leaf¬ 
ing  leisurely  over  a  book,  in  the  solitary  parlor,  the  pastor  sniffs  the  in¬ 
cense  of  the  bustling  housewife’s  grateful  offering.  At  length  the  table 
is  loaded  with  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  people  in  the  family  can  eat. 
After  the  pastor  says  grace,  the  good  lady  of  the  house  begins  her  apolo¬ 
gies.  “  I  am  too  sorry,  that  we  knew  nothing  of  your  coming.  You  must 
excuse  this  hastily  gotten  up  dinner.  It  is  really  too  bad.  We  have  not 
had  such  poor  bread  for  years  as  to-day.  Pap,  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  butcher  gave  you  such  tough  beef  yesterday  ?  It  is  too  worrying.  We 
have  been  roasting  this  turkey  for  hours,  and  it  seems  not  done  yet. 
Bridget,  it  is  too  bad,  you  have  burned  the  coffee  in  roasting  !  Why  Mr. 
Jones,  you  have  nothing  on  your  plate !  Pap,  why  don’t  you  help  Mr. 
Jones  ?” 

Poor  pastor  Jones,  praises  the  good  woman’s  sausages,  beef,  and  turkey, 
oysters,  fried,  roasted,  and  stewed — and  a  dozen  other  things,  and  eats 
twice  as  much  as  he  knows  he  ought  to.  All  out  of  courtesy  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  fussy  housewife.  Even  three  kinds  of  pies,  two  of  custards, 
and  two  puddings.  Poor  Jones,  like  many  brain-workers,  is  not  a  man 
“  of  unbounded  stomach and  for  this  overeating,  will  have  to  repent 
bitterly. 

Now  this  hospitable  friend  means  it  well  with  him.  She  is  one  of  the 
kindest  people  in  the  world.  To  her  pastor,  she  holds,  belongs  the  best 
that  she  has.  When  he  comes,  all  washing,  gardening,  house-cleaning, 
or  any  other  special  work,  must  be  stopped.  He  must  be  kindly,  and 
cleverly  treated.  And  kind  and  clever  treatment  consists  in  feasting  him 
sumptuously.  For  two  reasons  must  she  feast  him.  To  show  her  love 
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and  gratitude  to  tier  spiritual  guide,  and  to  secure  liis  love.  For  she  holds 
with  Peter  Pindar,  that 

“  The  turnpike  road  to  people’s  hearts,  I  find 
Lies  thro’  their  mouths,  or  I  mistake  mankind.’’ 


She  means  it  all  well,  only  she  overdoes  the  matter,  and  allows  her 
feasting  cares  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  pastor’s  visit — to  benefit  the  souls 
of  the  family.  For  what  can  be  done  with  people  after  such  a  gorging 
process.  Besides,  there  will  be  no  time  left  for  herself  and  children  to 
spend  part  of  the  day  with  the  pastor.  Mary,  too,  has  her  followers.  In 
her  home  the  pastor  is  entertained  with  frugal  fare,  unattended  with 
apologies.  Say  a  luncheon — cold  meat,  bread,  butter,  perhaps  a  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee.  So  little  and  so  simple  a  fare  she  prepares,  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  with  him.  Not  the  feasting,  is  the  main  feature  in  her  bill  of 
fare,  but  a  meek  docile  attitude  at  the  teacher’s  feet,  receiving  his  spiritual 
ministry.  He  comes  not  chiefly  to  be  served,  but  to  serve.  Mary,  too, 
serves.  With  a  pound  of  ointment,  very  costly,  she  anointed  the  Savior’s 
feet  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  than  which  I  know  of  no  more 
touching  and  tender  expression  of  her  love,  just  then  and  there.  Not  a 
whisper  would  I  say  to  wound  the  feelings  of  either  of  these  women. 
“  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.”  Martha  he  loved, 
and  because  he  loves  her,  he  reproves  her  undue  worry  about  things  not 
absolutely  needful.  Jesus  loves  them  both,  and  knows  that  He  is  loved  of 
them.  But  Martha  needs  an  occasional  rebuke,  to  keep  her  mindful  that 
there  is  a  more  needful  thing  than  eating  and  drinking. 

W  e  are  still  in  the  Easter  season ;  a  season  which  invites  us  to  go  out 
to  our  graves  and  weep  there.  So  go  to  the  grave  of  the  world’s  Redeemer 
and  see  where  he  lay.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  a  sort  of  a  prelude 
to  Easter.  Amid  a  few  fig  and  olive  trees,  in  Bethany,  there  is  a  ruin 
called  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Under  an  old  olive  tree,  over  against  this,  I 
sat  me  in  the  shade  to  meditate.  I  watched  a  few  young  women  near  by 
in  the  street.  Their  bodies,  even  their  heads,  were  wrapped  in  large  pieces 
of  blue  napkin  cloth.  What  little  I  could  see  of  their  faces,  appeared 
to  bear  a  dark  sallow  complexion.  Perhaps  Martha  and  Mary  looked  like 
these.  A  young  Arab  was  at  work  near  the  grave,  who  gave  me  a  picture 
of  Lazarus. 

This  old  grave  is  hewn  out  of  a  lime  stone  rock.  With  a  lighted  wax- 
taper  in  hand,  you  descend  over  twenty-seven  stone  steps,  also  cut  out  of  the 
solid  mass.  The  edges  of  the  steps  are  much  worn.  And  since  the  days 
of  Jesus,  over  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  people  have  bSen  walking  over 
them  devoutly  coming  down  to  this  grave.  Near  the  foot  of  the  steps 
you  reach  a  small  chamber,  in  which  you  can  stand  erect.  Two  steps 
lower,  through  a  narrow  passage  cut  out  of  the  rock,  you  reach  another 
chamber  where  Lazarus  is  said  to  have  been  laid. 

Hither  Martha  and  Mary  brought  Jesus.  And  they  three  wept  to¬ 
gether.  For  Jesus  loved  Lazarus.  And  the  two  sisters  had  lost  their 
tenderest  earthly  friend.  The  meek  Mary,  true  to  her  nature,  sat  still  in 
the  house,  when  Jesus  came.  Martha,  equally  true  to  hers,  hurried  out  to 
meet  him,  and  half  complainingly  said  :  “  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here 
my  brother  had  not  died.” 
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All !  that  was  a  sad  scene.  Sisters  having  such  a  brother,  brothers 
having  such  a  sister,  can  not  act  the  stoic  when  it  comes  to  parting.  But 
much  as  they  love  each  other,  there  is  One  whom  they  love  more.  He 
had  eaten  at  their  table,  and  slept  beneath  their  roof.  By  taking  him  into 
their  home,  they  received  him  into  their  hearts.  Blessed  is  the  home 
which  has  bed  and  board  for  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Where  at  every  meal 
pious  hearts  say, 


“  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  thou  our  guest 
And  bless  what  thou  prepared  hast.” 

When  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  day  he  is  invited  to  abide  with 
and  bless  the  family.  Then  when  Lazarus  dies,  Jesus  will  come  to  comfort 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  weep  with  them,  and  raise  their  brother  to  life — to 
life  eternal.  And  in  heaven  they  will  receive  him  forever.  All  the  good 
in  Christ  shall  rise  again.  “  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  )  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.” 


A  LITTLE  BOY’S  POCKET, 


OP.,  THE  YOUNG  FHILOSOPHEE. 

Bo  you  know  what’s  in  my  pocket  ? 

Such  a  lot  of  treasure  in  it ! 

Listen  now  while  I  bedin  it ; 

Such  a  lot  of  sings  it  hold, 

And  all  there  is,  you  shall  be  told  ; 
Every  sin  dat’s  in  my  pottet, 

And  when,  and  where,  and  how  I  dot  it. 

First  of  all,  here’s  in  my  pottet 
A  beauty  shell— I  picked  it  up  ; 

And  here’s  the  handle  of  a  tup 
That  somebody  broke  at  tea  ; 

The  shell’s  a  hole  in  it  you  see ; 
Nobody  knows  that  I  have  dot  it, 

I  keep  it  safe  here  in  my  pottet. 

And  here’s  my  ball,  too,  in  my  pottet, 
And  here’s  my  pennies,  one  two,  fre, 
That  Aunt  Mary  gave  to  me; 
To-morrow  day  I’ll  buy  a  spade, 

When  I’m  out  walking  with  the  maid ; 
I  can’t  put  dat  here  in  my  pottet, 

But  I  can  use  when  I  have  dot  it. 

Here’s  some  more  sins  in  my  pottet ! 
Here’s  my  lead  and  here’s  my  string, 
And  once  I  had  an  iron  ring, 

But  through  a  hole  it  lost  one  day  ; 
And  this  is  what  I  always  say — 

A  hole’s  the  worst  sin  in  a  pottet, 

Have  it  mended  when  you’ve  dot  it. 


Hearth  and  Home. 
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TWO  EVENINGS  IN  THE  FAMILY  OFACOURT  PREACHER- 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Krummacher  is  dead.  On  the  10th  of  last  December  his  great,  loving 
heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  his  busy,  hard-working  spirit  entered  into  rest. 
He  reached  the  age  of  71  years.  Almost  fifty  years  did  this  greatest 
European  pulpit  orator  of  the  age  preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  Already 
before  his  death  his  friends  made  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ministerial  labor.  This  festival  he  kept  in  the  land  of 
eternal  festivity.  The  younger  readers  of  the  Guardian  may  know  little 
about  him;  some  may  not  even  have  heard  of  his  name.  Their  parents 
have.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  -was  elected  Professor  of  Theology,  in 
the  Semiuary  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  by  the  Eastern  Synod  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  then  felt  it  his  duty  to 
decline  this  call ;  at  the  same  time  he  warmly  recommended  Dr.  P.  Schaff, 
as  a  suitable  man  for  the  place.  His  choice  became  the  choice  of  the 
Synod.  Prom  that  time  he  felt  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  America.  To  his  numerous  friends  in  this  country, 
he  dedicated  his  “  Adventsbuch,”  published  in  1847.  It  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  dedicatory  greeting  : 

“Diereiche  Zahl  seiner 

theuren  Nordamerikanischen  Freunde  und  B ruder, 

Namentlich, 

Die  ehrwurdigen  Herren, 

Dr.  Nevin, 

Dr.  Hoffeditz, 

Pastor  Schneck, 
griisst 

Freundlicher  Errinnerung  und  herzlicher  Segenswunsche  voll 

mit  diesem  Buche.” 

der  Verfasser. 

Krummacher  was  Ober  Hofprediger  (Court  Preacher),  at  the  Court  of 
Prussia,  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  spiritual  advisors  of  the 
King.  With  the  late  King  of  Prussia  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
When  his  royal  friend  zealously  labored  for  the  spread  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  and  a  pure  Christianity,  the  infidel  press  of  Europe  persecuted  him 
with  unrelenting  bitterness.  Though  one  of  the  few  earnest,  pious  Monarchs 
of  Europe,  slanderous  rumors  charged  him  with  scandalous  immoralities. 
Against  these  slanders  his  eloquent  Chaplain  ably  defended  him.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in  Scotland,  he  publicly  depicted 
the  child-like  faith  and  pure,  beneficent  life  of  the  Prussian  Sovereign, 
with  the  most  tender  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
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Fain  would  I  tell  my  readers  how  the  good  man  lived,  loved  and  labored, 
did  the  limited  space  of  the  Guardian  permit.  One  little  service  I  can 
render  them — I  will  give  them  Two  Evenings 'in  the  Family  of  a  Court 


Preacher. 

In  the  Summer  of  1853,  Krummacher  was  called  to  the  Garrison’s 
Kirche,  in  Portsdam,  by  William  I  A"  of  Prussia.  A  strange  city  is  this 
Pottsdam,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Havel,  about  17  miles  from  Berlin, 
with  40,009  inhabitants.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  building  of  a  royal 
palace  was  begun  here;  since  then  the  Sovereigns  of  Prussia  have  erected 
others.  In  and  around  the  city  are  four  royal  residences.  What 
Versailles  is  to  Paris,  that  Pottsdam  is  to  Berlin.  Frederick  the  Great, 
der  Alte  Fritz,  as  the  Prussians,  still  proud  of  him,  familiarly  call  him, 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  renown.  A  great  man,  and  withal  an 
odd  genius,  was  this  Fritz — half  Christian  and  half  Pagau.  He  built  the 
palace  of  Sans  Souci,  at  Pottsdam,  and  surrounded  it  with  step-like 
terraces,  a  multitude  of  ornamental  trees  and  gardens  of  oriental  luxuriance. 
At  the  eud  of  the  principal  terrace,  Fritz  buried  his  favorite  dogs  and  his 
noble  war-horse,  which  had  carried  him  through  the  most  of  his  battles. 
These  graves  were  the  favorite  resort  of  the  old  hero,  towards  the  evening 
of  his  life ;  hither  he  was  borne  in  his  arm-chair,  surrounded  by  his  dogs, 


a  short  time  before  his  death.  In  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  faithful  animals.  This 
singular  request,  however,  was  disobeyed.  He  was  laid  in  a  metallic 
Sarcophagus,  under  the  pulpit  of  the  Garrison’s  Kirche. 

Many  curious  relics  of  his  odd  habits  and  tastes  remain  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Boyal  Palace.  His  writing-table,  blotted  all  over  with  ink ;  music 
stand,  piano,  with  music  composed  and  written  by  himself;  green  eye- 
shade,  book  case,  filled  with  French  works;  chairs  and  sofas,  with  their 
silken  covers  nearly  torn  off  by  the  claws  of  his  dogs,  and  soiled  with  the 
marks  of  the  plates  from  which  he  fed  them;  all  are  here,  without  being 
cleansed  or  mended,  just  as  he  left  them  at  his  death,  almost  one  hundred 
years  ago.  His  truck-bed  on  which  he  slept,  and  on  no  other,  has  since 
been  removed,  because  worn  out  and  torn  to  pieces  by  unmannerly  relic 
hunters.  In  his  bed-room,  at  Sans  Souci,  the  old  clock  is  still  standing. 
Fie  always  wound  it  up  with  his  own  hands.  As  his  end  approached,  he 
was  too  weak  to  wind  it,  and  his  servants  forgot  to  attend  to  it.  The 
faithful  clock  stopped  the  moment  the  King  died.  From  August  17, 
1786,  until  this  day,  the  hour  hand  points  to  20  minutes  past  two,  and  so 
will  it  continue  to  point  as  long  as  Prussia  has  a  King  and  people  to 
revere  and  preserve  the  memory  of  its  great  founder. 

These  Pottsdam  palaces  have  had  a  singular  effect  on  the  architecture 
of  the  city.  Many  private  houses  are  fashioned  after  their  model.  Even 
day-laborers  live  in  puny  palaces.  “A  town  of  palaces,”  it  has  therefore 
been  called.  Here  the  great  Reformed  Court  Preacher  lived  and  labored 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

I  had  now  spent  well-nigh  a  month  in  Berlin — had  spent  it  at  hard 
study;  studying  the  customs  and  geography  of  the  Eastern  world,  worrying 
through  the  French  Grammar,  and  occasionally  attending  a  lecture  in  the 
University.  On  a  pleasant  Saturday  morning,  toward  the  end  of  October, 
I  leisurely  wended  my  way  out  the  Leipsicher  Strasse,  through  the 
Pottsdam  Gate,  to  the  depot.  Past  Botanic  Gardens,  along  banks  of 
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picturesque  streams  skirted  with  tall  pine  trees,  and  by  neat  country 
villages,  our  train  bore  us  to  Pottsdam,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
The  cars  rolled  along  with  a  gentle,  noiseless  motion,  without  any  of  the 
unpleasant  jarrings  so  common  in  railroad  travelling.  The  country  looked 
charming;  the  leaves  had  turned  yellow;  a  genial  sort  of  German  Indian 
Summer  it  was.  After  spending  a  few  hours  at  the  Goldner  Adler,  the 
principal  yet  plain  hotel  of  the  royal  city,  I  presented  my  card  at  the 
door  of  an  ordinary  looking  dwelling — it  was  late  in  the  afternoon — the 
servant  soon  returned  and  led  me  to  Dr.  Krummacher’s  study.  On  my 
way  from  the  hotel  thither,  and  going  up  the  stairway,  I  nervously  pon¬ 
dered  over  the  probable  appearance  of  the  good  and  great  man.  How 
will  he  look  ?  and  speak  ?  and  receive  you  ?  Other  divines  of  Germany 
cauaht  me  around  the  neck  and  kissed  me,  as  if  I  had  been  their  son  or 
brother;  certainly  this  man,  at  the  foot  of  Prussia’s  throne,  will  be  more 
reserved — somehow  I  wished  he  would  be;  and  so  I  found  him. 

As  soon  as  the  servant  opened  the  door  of  his  study,  he  arose  and 
extended  his  hand,  and  greeted  me  cordially,  with  a  deep  sepulchral  voice, 
saying — “  TTir  haben  sie  schon  lange  erwartet.  Unsere  Freunde  schrieben 
uns  dass  sie  uns  besuchen  wurden.  (We  have  been  expecting  you  for 
some  time.  Our  friends  wrote  that  you  were  coming.)  Pray,  be 
seated.”  Then  followed  a  series  of  questions  about  his  American  friends 
— Dr.  Nevin,  Dr.  Scliaff.  Dr.  Schneck,  Dr.  HofFeditz,  and  others;  where 
I  had  traveled,  how  I  was  pleased  with  Europe,  and  with  Berlin,  and 
with  the  German  Church  Diet,  which  I  had  attended  at  Liibeck,  a  short 
time  previous ;  and  whither  I  expected  to  travel  thereafter. 

All  this  while,  however,  there  was  a  strange  air  of  dignity  about  the 
man,  which  kept  me  at  a  certain  distance.  His  whole  appearance  partook 
of  the  majestic.  Tall,  somewhat  portly,  yet  very  graceful,  with  a  massive 
forehead,  an  oval,  earnest  face,  so  benevolent  that  it  looked  as  if  he  might 
take  you  into  his  great  arms  and  press  you  to  his  warm  heart ;  and  a 
voice  which,  if  allowed  full  expression,  might  make  the  windows  of  a 
Cathedral  clatter.  His  dress  was  faultless — a  suit  of  the  finest  cloth, 
tastefully  made  and  tidily  put  on ;  not  a  frock  but  a  dress-coat,  such  as 
one  always  wore  in  the  Court  circles  of  Prussia;  boots  brightly  polished; 
pants  tightly  strapped  down  ;  nicely  starched  standing  collar  and  white 
cravat — such  was  his  apparel.  The  keenest  eye  could  not  detect  a  spot, 
a  wrinkle  or  a  fault  of  any  kind.  Thus  he  sat  on  his  chair,  with  his  left 
arm  resting  on  a  plain  study-table,  erect  as  a  statue,  talking  to  me  with  a 
dignity  as  if  I  had  been  the  scion  of  some  noble  stock ;  yet  a  dignity 
mingled  with  perceptible  and  felt  tenderness  towards  me. 

I  describe  him  as  he  seemed  to  me,  not  with  a  view  to  find  fault,  but 
to  give  a  truthful  picture.  Perhaps  my  first  impression  was  somewhat 
colored  by  a  feeling  of  contrast.  From  my  youth  I  had  read  his  books 
with  rapt  interest,  and  heard  him  spoken  of  by  his  parishioners  and  inti¬ 
mate  friends  as  the  prince  of  European  pulpit  orators;  the  fearless, 
valorous  “Elijah”  of  Germany,  denouncing  royal  vices,  and  warning 
Kings  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Not  to  see  the  King,  but  Krummacher,  had  I  come  to  Pottsdam.  In 
walking  the  streets  and  looking  at  the  palaces,  metbought  the  pastor  of 
the  Garrison’s  Kirehe  was  a  greater  King  than  his  roy7al  friend  Frederick 
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William  TV.  What  Longfellow  says  of  Nuremberg’s  painter  and  cobbler 
bard,  I  felt  was  true  of  Prussia’s  Court  Preacher : 

“Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world's  regard,, 

But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Ilans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler  bard.” 

All  this  I  felt.  Coming  from  my  humble  lodgings  on  the  third  story  of 
a  certain  house  in  the  Leipsicher  Strasse,  my  head  full  with  admiration 
and  reverence  for  this  great  man,  I  might  well  feel  somewhat  timid  at 
first  in  his  presence. 

His  study  was  arranged  in  a  neat,  simple  style.  The  floor  was  uncar- 
peted,  but  painted ;  his  fine  library  lined  the  walls ;  the  furniture  was 
plain  but  well  suited;  all  the  books  were  in  their  places;  no  scrap  of 
waste  paper  or  needless  book  was  on  his  table.  Alas  !  when  I  look  at  my 
table,  at  this  present  writing,  what  a  contrast  with  his !  A  dozen  of 
books,  closed,  open,  half-open;  some  lying  open  on  the  back,  others  lying 
on  the  open  pages ;  journals,  portfolios,  letters,  blotters,  torn  envelopes, 
scraps  of  scribbled  paper, «pens,  pencils — all  huddled  together  pell-mell 
before  me,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  interposition  of  friendly  hands. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  here,  however,  that  the  condition  of  Krum- 
macher’s  study  on  that  Saturday  afternoon  at  5  o’clock,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  its  average  appearance.  On  a  certain  morning  I  visited  Dr. 
Ullman,  of  Carlsruh.  He  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  his  study,  with  books 
and  papers  on  the  table  and  scattered  all  around  him  on  the  floor.  This 
happened  to  be  his  study  hour.  Between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  time  for  receiving  visitors,  matters  would  have  presented  a  very 
different  aspect.  All  the  city  pastors  of  Germany  have  a  fixed  time — 
usually  from  4  to  5,  P.  M. — to  receive  calls.  This  time  is  printed,  in 
connection  with  each  one’s  name,  in  the  City  Directory,  so  that  even 
foreigners  may  know  when  to  visit  them.  The  earlier  part  of  the  day 
they  devote  to  study  or  pastoral  labor,  when  they  are  rarely  interrupted. 
Thus  the  study  may  present  an  appearance  in  the  afternoon  very  different 
from  that  in  the  morning. 

In  Europe,  Court  preachers  are  often  charged  with  being  unduly 
influenced  by  the  Court  atmosphere  (Hof-luft).  The  inhaling  of  this  is 
supposed  to  change  their  manners  and  habits.  Within  certain  limits,  this 
ought  to  be  the  case.  The  man,  be  he  minister  or  layman,  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  conform  to  Court  etiquette,  is  unfit  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence.  It  is  natural  that  one,  filling  a  place  like  that  of  Krummacher, 
for  a  number  of  years,  should,  perhaps  unconsciously,  become  somewhat 
formal  and  precise  in  his  manner.  He  is  a  servant  of  the  King,  and 
ought  to  demean  himself  accordingly.  Krummacher’s  glory  was,  that 
whilst  he  honored  his  royal  master,  he  revered  the  King  of  Kings  more, 
and  fearlessly  preached  His  word,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  royal 
displeasure. 

After  conversing  a  while,  he  took  me  into  an  adjoining  room  where  his 
afflicted  wife  was  reclining  on  a  sofa;  a  very  kind-hearted  old  lady,  -who 
received  the  American  with  maternal  greetings.  Krummacher  was 
greatly  concerned  about  her  illness. 

After  returning  to  the  hotel  that  evening,  I  received  the  following 
card  : 
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F.  W.  Krummacher, 

Doctor  der  Tlieologie  und  Koniglicher, 

Hoffprediger, 

bittet  Herrn  Pastor  B,,  aus  Amerika,  morgen  Abend  ibn  zum  Tbee  zu 
besucben. 

(F.  W.  Krummacber,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  royal  Court  Preacher, 
invites  Pastor  B.,  of  America,  to  take  tea  with  him  to-morrow  evening.) 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  To  my  great  disappointment,  Krum¬ 
macher  was  disabled  from  preaching  by  a  sore  threat;  thus  it  happened 
that  I  failed  to  hear  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  Germany.  His  church 
was  closed.  I  had  formed  the  agreeable  acquaintance  of  another  Pottsdam 
family;  these  kindly  invited  me  to  attend  them  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  their  stated  place  of  worship.  I  soon  found  that  they  had 
no  taste  for  Krummacner’s  preaching;  he  was  too  stern,  legalistic, 
denunciatory — pietistic,  as  they  said.  In  the  morning  their  church  was 
crowded.  The  military  were  marched  on  to  the  galleries.  Every  pew 
was  packed.  Pastor  B.  preached  on  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant 
— in  Matthew  xviii.  A  right  earnest  sermon  he  preached,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  demeaned  themselves  devoutly. 

“Herr  Pastor,”  said  my  friends,  “you  must  go  with  us  at  three  this 
afternoon,  to  hear  Dr.  E.  We  have  two  pastors  in  our  church.’ ’  At  a 
frugal,  free  and  easy  dinner,  such  as  you  can  only  find  in  a  German  home, 
much  was  spoken  about  the  Pottsdam  congregations  and  pastors,  and  of 
Prussian  oppression;  such  taxes  and  other  tyrannies  as  they  had  to 
endure.  They  spoke  to  me  as  a  confidential  guest,  who  would  not, betray 
them  to  the  Government.  “For,”  said  they,  “we  are  watched,  and  so 
are  others  of  our  way  of  thinking.”  I  soon  learned  that  these  kind  people 
belonged  to  the  free  thinkers,  who  hated  Krummacher  on  account  of  his 
bold  and  fearless  defence  of  the  truth. 

At  three  we  went  to  church  again  ;  this  time  it  was  not  so  full,  although 
the  more  eloquent  of  the  two  pastors  preached.  The  morning  service  is 
the  principal  one  in  Germany.  Few  people  care  about  going  to  church 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening;  and,  save  in  the  larger  cities,  they  are 
rarely  invited  to  such.  Dr.  E.  preached  on  the  same  text  as  we  had  in 
the  morning — it  was  the  Gospel  for  the  day.  His  sermon  abounded  in 
“  good  hits.”  He  is  evidently  a  fine  scholar,  and  for  peop7e  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  an  entertaining  preacher;  but  of  the  kernel  of  his  subject  we 
got  precious  little  in  his  sermon. 

“  You  must  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  E.,”  said  my  friends.  “  We 
have  invited  him  to  our  house  to  meet  you.  You  will  go  home  with  us 
again.”  In  a  short  time  the  eloquent  pastor  arrived.  He  at  once  sat 
beside  me,  with  his  ear  trumpet  in  his  hand,  for  he  was  hard  of  hearing. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  medium  size,  with  sallow  complexion,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  hard  student,  brim-full  of  learning,  and  possessing 
lemarkable  conversational  powers.  Fie  at  once  commenced  a  tirade 
against  the  tyranny  of  Church  and  State  in  Germany.  “  My  hope  for 
Germany’s  future  is  in  her  people.  All  great  events  in  her  history  have 
sprung  from  her  popular  religious  genius.  That  is  always  right.  What 
do  the  peop'e  care  about  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  and  Deformed 
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Churches?  Mark  it,  sir,  if  theologians  and  political  leaders  presume  too 
much  on  the  submission  of  the  people,  they  will  soon  be  cast  overboard.” 
And  so  he  went  on,  eulogizing  German  Democracy  and  belaboring  the 
powers  that  be.  In  reply  to  his  remark,  I  asked  whether  the  popular 
observance  of  Sunday,  on  the  Continent,  was  approved  of  by  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  people.  He  remarked  :  “  The  Sunday  is  intended  to  be 
spent  according  to  our  wants;  whether  we  attend  church,  mingle  in 
society,  or  labor,  we  do  right  if  our  wants  require  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  will  be  a  Germanic  Unity.  Not  a  uniformity  of  faiths,  not  a  union 
of  views,  not  an  adoration  of  the  letter,  but  one  wherein  each  can  believe 
as  he  chooses,  and  yet  all  will  mutually  recognize  each  other  as  brethren. 
When,  like  the  birds  of  the  forest,  each  will  warble  his  own  song, 
and  yet  all  praise  the  same  .Being.”  I  thought  of  the  quaint  sayiug  of 
Claudius :  “  Ein  jeder  pfeift  wie  ihm  der  Schnabel  gewaschsen  ist,” — every 
bird  pipes  according  to  the  shape  of  his  beak.  A  very  strong  and  dan¬ 
gerous  man  was  this  Dr.  E.,  one  of  the  practical  leaders  of  German 
nationalism.  I  noticed  a  little  son  of  my  host,  with  pen  and  pencil  in 
hand,  taking  notes  of  the  brilliant  sayings  of  his  erratic  pastor.  He  was 
the  representative  and  leader  of  the  Rationalistic  and  auti-Krummacher 
party  in  Pottsdam. 

With  a  sense  of  relief,  I  proceeded  to  Krummacher’s  in  the  evening.  I 
was  led  into  a  plain,  uncarpeted  sitting-room,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  different  members  of  the  family.  The  oldest  son,  Adolph,  I  after¬ 
wards  met  at  Halberstadt,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church ; 
the  second  one  was  absent  at  school;  the  four  daughters,  two  of  them 
grown,  were  just  such  modest,  unaffected,  intelligent,  agreeable  girls  as 
one  might  expect  to  meet  in  a  well-regulated  German  pastor’s  family. 
Mrs.  Ivrummacher  had  partly  recovered  from  her  illness  the  day  before. 
Two  friends,  besides  myself,  were  invited  to  the  little  circle — one  a  plain¬ 
looking,  elderly  lady,  the  Duchess  of - ,  the  other  a  pious  old  gentle¬ 
man,  in  regimentals,  Major - .  an  officer  in  the  Pru'sian  army.  The 

subjects  of  conversation  were  chiefly  religious — the  state  of  Christianity 
in  America,  the  condition  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the  Christian 
home  life  in  our  country,  were  familiarly  discussed.  How  different  Dr. 
Krummacher’s  conversation  from  that  of  Dr.  E.  Mrs.  Krummacher, 
seated  on  a  comfortable  chair  (the  German  ladies  have  no  roekiug-chairs), 
had  many  questions  to  ask  and  answer. 

The  supper  was  a  frugal  meal,  showing  that  the  Oberhofprediger  did 
not  burden  his  servants  with  excessive  Sunday  cooking.  At  table  the 
venerable  head  of  the  family  asked  a  blessing.  The  conversation  was 
continued  thereat.  The  Dr.  seemed  less  courtly  and  more  accessible  than 
on  the  day  before.  The  oldest  daughter,  Matilda,  spoke  English  well, 
and  remarked  that  the  most  of  their  friends  spoke  only  German  and 
French  ;  that  although  they  read  many  English  books,  they  had  compara¬ 
tively  few  opportunities  to  engage  in  English  conversation.  Her 
preference  to  converse  in  English  was  quite  a  relief  to  me,  as  I  deemed 
my  American  German  scarcely  passable  for  such  a  circle. 

The  Germans  are  slow  eaters,  and  therein  they  show  their  good  sense. 
A  goodly  time  was  spent  at  the  table,  and  all  the  while  some  tongues 
were  wagging  pleasantly,  making  one  forget  the  delicious  dish  before  him. 
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After  returning  to  the  sitting-room  new  subjects  were  introduced.  The 
whole  group  seemed  to  feel  like  members  of  the  same  family  circle,  bating 
the  occasional  use  of  Grafin  (Duchess),  when  any  one  addressed  the  noble 
lady. 

Most  beautiful  was  the  unaffected  tenderness  between  the  parents  and 
their  children.  So  tender,  open-hearted,  respectful,  familiar  yet  courteous 
the  tones  of  voice,  the  modes  of  expression  ;  in  look,  language  and  manner 
there  is  a  certain  something  in  the  intercourse  between  Christian  German 
parents  and  their  children,  which  one  finds  no  where  else.  Their  love  is 
truly  without  dissimulation,  neither  worn  from  a  sense  of  duty  nor  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Its  presence  charms  the  stranger,  and  sends  him  away  with 
a  blessing,  dreaming  over  happy  scenes  of  domestic  life.  In  the  hearts 
of  German  children  it  lives  forever.  Old  and  gray-headed  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  embrace  and  kiss  their  much  older  parents,  and  shed  tears 
when  they  meet  and  part.  So  found  I  this  peaceful  happy  family  of  the 
Court  preacher.  How  tenderly  these  daughters  cared  for  and  caressed 
their  father.  The  well-ordered  arrangement  of  his  study,  his  faultless 
apparel,  spoke  of  their  filial  love.  The  tenderer  the  ties,  the  more  painful 
their  sundering.  Four  months  before  the  death  of  Krummaeher,  his 
wife  died.  Many  stricken  mourners  he  had  comforted — at  length  the 
sad  stroke  fell  upon  himself.  His  homesick  soul  longed  to  follow  her 
whom  he  had  so  tenderly  loved.  With  inexpressible  sadness  he  doted 
over  his  children,  who  now  more  than  ever  clung  to  him  with  tearful 
tenderness.  He  could  not  endure  their  absence,  not  even  for  a  few 
moments.  And  now  he  has  followed  her  into  rest.  And  what  a  rest 
must  be  his,  after  such  a  busy,  battling  life!  For  fifteen  years  he  stood 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  Garrison’s  Kirche — over  the  dust  of  Frederick  the 
Great — and  boldly  preached  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  to  the  nobility 
and  to  two  royal  families  of  Prussia ;  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr, 
he  rebuked  wickedness  in  high  places,  and  reminded  Kings  and  Princes 
of  their  mortality  and  of  a  judgment  to  come. 

In  the  privacy  of  their  German  homes  the  affectionate  brothers  and 
sisters  of  these  departed  parents  shed  the  tears  of  their  double  bereave¬ 
ment.  Not  as  those  without  hope  do  they  sorrow — yet  sorrow  they  must. 
I  know  that  many  readers  of  the  Guardian  will  join  me  in  breathing  a 
prayer  to  the  pitying  Father  of  all  His  sorrowing  children,  in  behalf  of 
this  stricken  household  in  the  Fatherland. 


PRIVATE  PRAYER. 


The  root  that  produces  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  tree,  with  all  its 
spreading  branches,  verdant  leaves,  and  refreshing  fruit — that  which 
gains  for  it  sap,  life,  vigor,  and  fruitfulness — is  all  unseen ;  and  the 
further  and  deeper  the  root  spreads  beneath,  the  more  the  tree  expands 
above.  Christian,  if  you  wish  to  prosper,  if  you  long  to  bring  forth  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  strike  your  roots  deep  and  wide  in  private  prayer. 
That  faith  and  support,  that  strength  and  grace  which  you  seek  of  God  in 
secret,  that  it  may  be  exercised  in  the  hour  of  need,  God  will  in  that 
hour  give  it  you  before  men. — Bickersteth. 
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THE  LAND  OF  BEULAH. 


BY  MARY  ELLEN. 


Ye  have  called  me  back  from  the  golden  gates — 

From  the  verge  of  my  Heavenly  Home. — IIarbaugh. 

In  tile  far-off  regions  of  the  West,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lie 
parks  or  rather  table-lands,  the  beauty  of  which  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  our  continent.  At  least,  so  travellers  tell  us.  They  speak 
of  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver — fertile  valleys  and  majestic  slopes — its 
gurgling  brooks  and  noble  streams — balmy  breezes  and  radiant  skies, 
bringing  renewed  vigor  to  all  who  come  within  its  magic  influence.  They 
describe  the  plumage  of  the  birds  as  of  matchless  brilliancy — their  songs 
of  endless  variety.  Then,  too,  the  richness  of  the  verdure — density  of 
foliage,  and  above  all,  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  its  flowers.  So  fascina¬ 
ting  is  the  picture  presented  to  our  imagination,  as  to  almost  lead  us  to 
exclaim — Oh!  what  must  it  be,  to  be  there  ?  Speed  on  the  day,  when  all 
barriers  being  removed,  we,  too,  may  view  this  goodly  land — find 

“  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 

Most  eagerly  we  would  know  of  the  people,  who  live,  love,  suffer  and 
die,  in  this  garden  spot  of  earth. 

“Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  Whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  the  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  the  wind.” 

Feeling  sad,  yea  disappointed — we  turn  from  this  scene,  in  which  the 
blight  of  sin  is  so  plainly  manifest:  where  natural  beauty  and  moral  de¬ 
pravity  are  so  closely  allied.  Truly  we  must  seek  another  country,  even 
a  Heavenly,  if  we  would  find  harmony  suited  to  our  threefold  nature. 

“  There  are  mansions  exempted  from  sin  and  from  woe, 

But  they  stand  in  a  region  by  mortals  untrod  ; 

There  are  rivers  of  joy, — but  they  roll  not  below; 

There  is  rest, — but  it  dwells  in  the  presence  of  God.” 

Would  we  satisfy  our  yearnings  for  that  which  is  truly  Beautiful  and 
Good,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  “Beulah’s  Land,”  and  thiiher  guide 
our  aspirations. 

Buuyan,  in  his  inimitable  work,  placed  next  the  Bible,  by  the  good 
and  pious  of  all  creeds,  gives  us  an  enrapturing  description  of  that  Pisgah, 
from  which  the  pilgrim  views  the  promised  land. 

“The  Dreamer”  locates  it,  as  bordering  on  the  Jordan  of  Death,  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  Eternal  City.  In  other  words,  on  the  extreme  con¬ 
fines  of  this  life, — -just  before  the  soul  puts  on  immortality.  A  truthful 
description  of  this  beauteous  clime  could  alone  be  given  by  an  inspired 
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writer.  Such  a  one  tells  us,  that  its  air  is  sweet  and  pleasant — the  sun 
shineth  night  and  day — the  birds  continually  sing — every  day  the  flowers 
appear,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  this  land.  Corn  and  wine, 
yea  orchards,  gardens  and  vineyards  are  there  for  the  refreshing  of 
pilgrims,  and  when  weary,  walks  and  arbors  invite  them  to  rest.  From 
thence,  through  a  glass,  the  pearly  gates  of  the  “  New  Jerusalem”  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  while  the  reflection  from  its  golden  streets  dazzles  the 
naked  eye.  But  what  of  the  people,  who  sojourn  in  this  land  ?  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  “Shining  Ones” — “they  who  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  ;Tis  there  they 
commonly  walk,  just  on  the  verge  of  Canaan. 

Methinks  it  was  from  this  land,  that  the  lamented  author  of  the 
“Sainted  Dead”  was,  for  a  time,  called  back.  Most  certainly  it* was  of 
this  country  he  loved  to  think,  speak  and  write.  Need  we  wonder  at  his 
plaintive  tones,  “  Y e  have  called  back — from  the  verge  of  my  Heavenly 
Home.”  Sordid  indeed  must  appear  the  scenes  of  earth  to  one,  who  has 
had  but  a  glimpse  of  “  Beulah’s  Land.”  It  was  in  writing  of  its  white 
robed  inhabitants,  that  he  so  well  succeeded  in  applying  balm  to  bleeding, 
crushed  hearts.  When  out  of  the  depths  of  secret  sorrow,  such  yearn¬ 
ingly  cry — Oh,  shall  we  see  them  again?  Bo  they  love  there  still?  To 
them  he  comes  with  the  soothing  response — you  shall  find  them — love  them 
— your  fadeless  treasures — the  “  Sainted  Dead.”  Could  language  fall  on 
the  ear  of  the  afflicted  better  calculated  to  raise  the  droopiug  spirit  ? 
Surely  not.  It  is  the  exceeding  beauty  of  his  theme,  that  has  rendered 
his  messages  so  teuderly  welcome 

u  In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan” — 

as  well  as  in  the  stately  palace.  In  suffering  all  are  equal.  The  rod  of 
affliction  falls  just  as  heavily  mid  purple  and  fine  linen,  as  when  in  mercy 
the  child  of  penury  is  smitten. 

Are  not  the  views  of  Bunyan  and  Harbaugh  confirmed  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  dying  saints  ?  May  we  not  conclude,  that  there  are  instances, 
in  which  the  parting  soul  of  the  child  of  God  is  permitted  to  meet 
friends,  who  have  “inherited  the  promises” — in  the  “  Land  of  Beulah  ?” 
Have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  such  minister  to  the  “  heirs  of  salva¬ 
tion”  in  the  trying  hour,  and  even  lead  them  to  that  point,  at  which  Jesus 
Himself  says — “  Fear  not,  1  will  be  with  thee.”  Else  why  that  halo  that 
sometimes  diffuses  itself  over  the  countenance  of  the  Christian,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  soul  takes  its  flight? 

Whence  come  those  “  Sweet  Sounds”  so  enrapturing  to  their  ear — or, 
those  seraphic  visions,  causing  them  so  often  to  assure  us,  in  their  ecstacy, 
that  angels  with  crowns  and  palms  are  awaiting  them.  Who,  who  that 
has  witnessed  scenes  like  this,  can  doubt  the  “  Land  of  Beulah”  ? 

“  The  tongues  of  dying  men 

Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 

When  words  are  scarce,  they’re  seldom  spent  in  vain  ; 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain.” 

Dear  reader,  all  do  not  enter  the  “  Golden  Gates”  by  way  of  “  Beulah’s 
Land.”  The  same  authority,  founded  in  God’s  word,  tells  us  of  one  who 
was  ferried  over  the  “  Dark  Biver”  by  u  Vain  Glory.”  This  one ,  crossed 
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with  little  difficulty  and  still  less  anxiety,  having  a  bold,  self-confident 
pilot — but,  we  are  told  he  went  alone  to  the  “  Pearly  Gates,”  and  there 
utterly  failed  to  obtain  admittance.  lie  could  not  “  read  his  title  clear." 
May  you  and  I  take  heed. 

11  The  path  is  rough,  my  Father  !  Many  a  thorn 
Has  pierced  me,  and  my  weary  feet,  all  torn 
And  bleeding,  mark  the  way.  Yet  Thy  command 
Bids  me  press  forward,  Father!  Take  my  hand; 

Then  safe  and  blest, 

Lead  up  to  rest 
Thy  child  ! 

The  cross  is  heavy,  Father!  I  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.  Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blest  land 
Where  crowns  are  given,  Father!  Take  my  hand, 

And  reaching  down, 

Lead  to  the  crown 
Thy  child!” 


EASTER  DAY, 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


Christmas  and  Easter  are  twin  Holidays — not  in  time,  but  in  joy — for 
the  young  and  old,  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  world  where  Christianity 
is  established.  The  Guardian,  at  all  events,  circulates  principally  in 
such  families  and  neighborhoods,  in  which  those  grand  old  traditional 
days  are  honored  and  celebrated. 

Christmas-day,  with  its  Christ- Kindlein — the  “unspeakable  gift” — and 
its  minor  presents  has  gone  by  for  another  year,  and  Easter-season  is  upon 
us  with  all  its  plenitude  of  gladness.  Those  festive  days  are  deeply  rooted 
in  all  the  primitive  Reformation  Churches,  and  all  who  regard  that  as  a 
disease  to  be  eradicated,  will  find  it  most  malignantly  set  against  a  re¬ 
moval.  May  they  never  succed. 

The  Children  know  Easter-day  full  well,  and  associate  with  it,  from  the 
earliest  childhood,  the  “  Rabbit”  and  the  “  Eggs.”  Strange  symbols 
those,  for  a  Christian  holiday — are  they  not?  And  yet  not  wholly  inappo¬ 
site  and  foreign  either.  We  can  trace  their  relationship  with  far  greater 
ease,  than  we  can  discern  the  analogy  between  “  Thanksgiving  Day”  and 
a  pumpkin-pie .  An  egg  is  no  mean  model  of  a  vaulted  tomb.  No  more 
closely  are  man’s  mortal  “remains”  walled  in  the  long  and  narrow  grave, 
tapering  towards  the  foot-end,  than  is  the  substance  of  the  future  bird, 
buried  within  its  arched  shell.  As  the  one  will,  in  time,  break  its  prison- 
walls  and  come  forth  a  new  creature,  so  will  the  other  prove  but  the 
womb  of  man’s  immortality  in  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  just. 

The  crimson-colored  Easter  egg,  we  were  told  already,  when  yet  very 
young,  tells  of  Good  Friday — the  cross  and  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus. 

“  But  the  rabbit — what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Resurrection  festival?” 
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The  Rabbi  Ben  Israel  taught  in  the  village  school  this  sweet  little 
lesson  : — 

“Jesus,  the  ‘Carpenter’s  son/  was  called  Rabbi  Theou ,  by  the  crowd 
accursed.”  Now,  Rabbi  Theou  came  to  be  written  rabbi-t,  which  soon 
coalesced  into  rabbit.  Thus  child-fancy,  with  a  little  parental  conniv¬ 
ance,  associated  the  rabbit  and  eggs  with  Easter.  It  is  a  pardonable  de¬ 
lusion,  which  children  soon  outgrow. 

The  Youths  of  the  Church  know  Easter-day  equally  well,  and  enjoy  it 
no  less.  The  very  happiest  associations  cliug  around  it.  It  is  the  time 
in  which  many  catechumens  make  their  first  communion  at  the  altar. 
They  attain  their  majority,  we  may  say,  in  Christ  first  then.  They  have 
changed  from  babes  to  sons  and  daughters.  Henceforth  they  are  enrolled 
as  ripe  members  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth.  They  are  responsible 
now,  since  they  have  ratified  the  vows  of  their  parents  in  their  own 
name  and  by  their  own  hand,  as  it  were.  It  is  a  solemn  happy  time. 
How  many  rejoice  with  trembling  during  such  a  transaction!  It  is  fash¬ 
ion  with  some  to  think  little  and  speak  lightly  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
young.  “  They  are  but  a  giddy  crowd  and  know  not  what  they  do/’  they 
say.  For  our  part,  we  declare  that  we  have  seen  hot  tears  roll  down 
many  a  cheek,  which  we  looked  in  vain  to  see  on  the  countenances  of 
their  revilers.  Charity,  we  think,  ought  to  do  better,  than  to  foster  suspicion 
with  reference  to  a  score  of  catechumens — as  if  not  one  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  soul  were  to  be  found  among  them  all.  It  were  well  for  the  older 
and  laps. cl  ones  to  recall  this  hymn  : — 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew, 

When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  ? 

Where  is  the  soul- refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus  and  His  word  ? 

What  peaceful  hours  I  (hen  enjoyed! 

How  sweet  their  mem’ry  still ! 

But  note  I  find  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill. 

We  verily  do  not  envy  any  man  his  head  or  heart,  who  cannot  admit 
more  sincerity  than  hypocrisy  to  reign  in  the  large  number  of  hearts,  who 
approach  the  cross  of  Christ,  during  their  first  communion  on  Easter 
Sunday.  There  is  enough  evident  wrong  among  those  who  are  older  in 
the  service;  why  then  canvass  for  more  among  novices ,  and  on  bare  sus¬ 
picion,  too  ? 

Easter-day  has  its  social  significance  as  well.  Many  parents,  among 
the  lowly  and  pious  poor,  are  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  able  to  retain 
their  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  under  their  roof  and  at  their  family- 
board.  They  are  hired  and  bound  abroad.  This  is  a  sacrifice,  which  the 
indigent  must  frequently  make,  and  of  which  the  affluent  are  wholly  ig¬ 
norant.  Still  the  children  of  the  poor  will  revisit  their  homes.  Now  a 
time  must  be  set,  when  all  shall  meet  together.  The  time  is  generally  on 
one  or  another  festival.  On  Easter-day 

“All  come  marching  home  !” 

We  think  of  a  young  man  just  now,  who  for  weeks  and  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  scored  the  intervening  days  on  the  gable  end  of  an  old  wood  shed, 
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and  when  Easter  broke  in,  he  bounded  off  and  home  almost  at  a  single 
leap.  At  this  season,  indeed 

“  There’s  no  place  like  home.” 

Ask  the  bound-out  boys  and  girls,  or  the  young  hired  men  and  women, 
“when  are  you  going  borne,”  and  they  will  answer  you — “On  Easter,” 
or  “On  Christmas,”  or  “On  Whitsuntide.”  Then  it  is  too,  that 
the  communion  is  held  in  the  “  church  at  home.”  Their  parents,  they 
know,  will  commune  then,  and  they  will  likewise.  Thus  their  family- 
unions  are  unions  in  Christ  indeed.  The  beauty  here  can,  of  course, 
only  be  discerned  by  such,  as  have  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  it. 

It  were  downright  robbery  of  the  poor,  to  call  it  nothing  worse,  to  abol¬ 
ish  these  re  union  festivals.  It  is  on  Easter-day  especially,  that  we  see  an 
admirable  prophecy  of  the  joyful  meeting  in  the  Resurrection, 

“Where  congregations  ne’er  break  up 
And  Sabbaths  never  end.” 

It  is  a  far  wiser  and  sounder  policy  to  celebrate  more  holidays,  than  to 
abolish  the  few  that  remain.  The  children  of  this  world  acknowledge  it, 
and  national  holidays  are  on  the  increase.  We  are  pleased  to  notice, 
that  the  Free  School  Foard  exempts  both  teachers  and  scholars  on  several 
days  of  the  civil  year. 

And  how  can  parents  be  but  similarly  affected  on  Easter,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  offspring  are  all  Easterized — from  the  oldest  down  to  the 
youngest  ?  Is  it  not  like  to  a  contagious  epidemic,  spreading  over  the  en¬ 
tire  household?  But  an  epidemic,  which  breeds  no  evil,  only  good. 

Who  can  object  to  such  a  wise  and  salutary  arrangement  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  society  and  the  Church  ?  Ought  there  not  to  be  such  pleasant  oases 
in  the  tiresome  desert  of  human  life?  Here  old  and  young  sit  down,  eat, 
drink  and  refresh  themselves,  and  start  forth  on  their  pilgrimage  all  the 
more  briskly.  Thus  life  becomes  a  mere  pleasuring  along  over  what  would 
otherwise  seem  like  a  journey  too  long  to  perform. 

At  a  season  of  the  year,  when  nature  is  orienting  itself  by  means  of  a 
veritable  revival  of  life,  in  earth,  meadows  and  fields  ;  in  woods  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  in  insects  and  birds  :  when  a  resuscitation  is  witnessed  in  every  part 
of  the  physical  world,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  corresponding  phenomenon 
expected  and  hailed  yi  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  shall  reveal  itself  in 
the  congregation,  family  and  heart  by  virtue  of  His  grace,  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life? 

“  Hallelujah  !  Das  Grab  ist  leer! 

Gerettet  ist  die  Welt ! 

Das  Leben  ist  des  Todes  Heer  ! 

Erstanden  ist  der  Held  !” 


♦ 


♦ 


A  Beautiful  Prayer. — As  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  was  dying,  an 
attendant  heard  his  last  sentence  :  “Lord,  I  restore  Thee  the  kingdom 
wherewith  Thou  didst  entrust  me.  Put  me  in  possession  of  that  whereof 
the  inhabitants  are  all  kings.” 
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THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OP  TYRE- 


BY  G.  I.  T. 


Tyre  is  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  it 
ancient  splendor  and  political  importance,  but  also,  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  prophecies  directed  against 
it,  which  have  been  fulfilled  with  the  greatest  exactness.  Tyre,  as  we 
now  behold  it,  is  as  it  were  a  permanent,  living  witness  to  the  truth  of 
God — a  hoary  monitor — speaking  forth  from  its  desolation  to  us,  and  to 
men  of  all  ages  and  climes.  Those  who  would  rightly  appreciate  Tyre  in 
this  point  of  view,  and  understand  the  value  of  modern  descriptions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  should  carefully  study  Isaiah  xxiii.  and  Ezekiel  xxvi.  27-28. 

This  gorgeous  city  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  and  enjoyed 
more  commercial  prosperity  than  any  other  city  of  the  known  world.  It 
was  built  by  the  Sidoniaus,  after  their  conquest  of  the  Philistines  of 
Askelon,  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  at  least,  before  the  erection  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  temple;  hence  it  is  called,  “the  daughter  of  Sidon.”  It  was  of 
this  city  that  Hiram,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Solomon  in  the  work  of 
the  temple,  was  the  noted  King.  The  political  and  commercial  force  of 
the  Tyrians  was  vast,  and  once  irresistible.  When  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekh  1  were  uttered,  Tyre  was  at  its  height  of  opulence  and  potency. 
The  first  blow  effectually  struck  against  its  greatness  was  by  the  far-famed 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reduced  to  subjugation  and  ultimately  destroyed  it, 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years. 

This  city  is  understood  to  have  stood  a  little  inland,  and  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  Old  Tyre.  Not  a  trace  of  it  remains.  The  severity  with 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  treated  Old  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by 
the  precaution  long  before  taken  by  the  Tyrians,  to  establish  themselves 
in  an  insular  position,  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore, 
whither  they  removed  their  wealth,  and  erected  a  strong  city;  so  that 
when,  after  thirteen  years  of  toilful  enterprise,  he  took  possession  of  the 
old  city,  he  found  little  more  than  its  void  habitations,  and  the  armed 
force  placed  there  for  its  defence.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  then  in  a  state 
to  subdue- the  new  city  ;  and  besides,  the  force  of  his  arms  was  then  turned 
towards  Egypt. 

But  the  safety  of  Tyre  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  power  of 
Babylon  again  came  forth  against  it  and  prevailed  ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  subjection  of  the  Tyrians,  that  they  received  their  Kings  from 
Babylon,  and  were  tributaries  to  Babylon.  But  her  final  overthrow  was 
yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  this  was  in  a  great  degree  reserved  for  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  who,  by  a  scheme  of  gigantic  magnitude,  rendered  the 
city,  even  in  its  insular  position,  accessible  to  the  then  usual  mode  of 
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warfare  and  siege.  In  vain  had  he  endeavored  to  effect  its  subjugation 
by  attacks  made  from  the  sea;  and  it  was  unapproachable  by  any  other 
way.  He  then  conceived  the  stupendous  idea  of  constructing  a  mole 
which  should  at  once  connect  it  with  the  main  land;  and  this  was  actually 
accomplished  by  driving  piles  and  pouring  in  incalculable  quantities  of 
soil  and  fragments  of  rock.  This  wonderful  preparation  beinir  completed, 
the  might  of  Alexander  was  actively  directed  against  the  devoted  city  in 
every  form,  by  sea  as  well  as  from  the  mole,  which  rendered  it  as  accessible 
as  a  continental  town  ;  when,  after  a  close  siege  of  seven  months,  the  city 
being  also  attacked  with  fire,  a  surrender  was  made. 

Various  were  the  fortunes  of  Tyre  after  this  fearful  overthrow.  From 
one  dominant  hand  it  passed  to  another,  gradually  declining,  till,  in  1516, 
it  fell  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  where  it  has  remained  until  the 
present  time — a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  squalid  misery. 

Tyre  is  remarkable  on  many  other  accounts  than  the  preceding.  For  it 
was  there  that  Paul  found  faithful  disciples,  on  one  occasion  of  his  jour¬ 
neying  to  Jerusalem;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
believers  were  found  there,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them.” 
The  Christian  churches  in  Tyre  were  once  remarkable — especially  the 
Cathedral  so  celebrated  by  Eusebius.  The  renowned  William  of  Tyre  was 
its  first  Archbishop.  Several  Councils  were  held  here  ;  particularly  that 
which  condemned  as  heresies  the  orthodox  opinions  of  Athauasius. 

How  sad  to  think  that  such  a  magnificent  city  must  fall,  and  forever 
perish  in  its  mother  earth ;  yet  it  seems  as  though  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  Most  High  participated  in  the  perilous  work.  Sin  itself  for  a  while 
appeared  to  hold  almost  absolute  sway  over  the  people  of  this  once  beau¬ 
tiful  city  of  Tyre ;  this  certainly  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  holy 
will  of  God,  He  devised  the  aforementioned  schemes,  and  thus  secured 
its  total  destruction.  Here  we  have  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
hatred  of  God  towards  sin,  and  how  He  will  in  some  way  or  other  seek 
its  overthrow.  Is  not  this  a  warning  to  us?  Then  would  it  not  be  to 
our  advantage  and  future  prosperity  to  hasten  at  once  in  quest  of  a  refuge 
under  the  wing  of  Him  who  is  all  in  all,  and  ruler  over  all  ? 

A  few  relics  of  this  city  may  yet  be  seen,  crumbling  rapidly  into  the 
earth.  Pilllars  and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  as  they  have  lain  for  ages,  in 
various  parts,  partly  buried  in  the  drifted  sands.  Though  Christianity  once 
flourished  here,  yet  it  has  dwindled  and  decayed — the  light  is  indeed  dim. 
The  little  Christianity  which  exists  is,  I  fear,  but  nominal,  and  the 
Crescent  gleams  more  brightly  than  the  Cross. 

What  a  lesson  does  Tyre,  even  in  her  present  state,  address  to  the 
hearts  of  thoughtful,  yea  of  thoughtless  men !  when  those  who  are 
citizens  of  a  country  so  highly  honored,  so  distinguished  as  England  and 
America,  come  forth  and  gaze  upon  her,  remembering  how  our  Lord 
himself  said  : — “  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  Woe  unto  tin  e,  Bethsaida  ! 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.” 


The  bow  loses  its  spring  that  is  always  bent;  and  the  mind  will  never 
do  much  unless  it  sometimes  does  nothing. 
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A  COMPARISON, 

Dr.  Prime,  in  the  New  York  Observer ,  remarks  this  difference  between 
Christians  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Christians  abroad  are  more  disposed  to  converse  freely  and  often  on  per¬ 
sonal  religion  than  Christians  are  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  meet  in  the  daily  walks  of  life  or  in  the  social  circle,  it  is  not 
common  to  make  religious  subjects  the  theme  of  conversation.  On  the 
contrary  by  a  tacit  consent,  perhaps  under  the  control  of  a  delicate  sense 
of  sacredness  of  the  subject  and  of  the  right  of  every  one  to  preserve  his 
own  spiritual  life  for  the  divine  contemplation  only,  American  Christians 
refrain  from  sharing  with  others  their  religious  exercises.  Some  will 
insist  that  this  delicacy  is  the  highest  refined  Christian  sensibility,  and 
that  only  the  coarser  natures  would  expose  their  private  religious  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  ears  of  another. 

My  remark  is  simply  this  :  that  without  the  slightest  violation  of  the 
most  sensitive  delicacy,  but  in  harmony  with  the  sweetest  graces  of  the 
Christian  character,  the  subject  of  personal  religion  is  more  frequently 
and  fully  conversed  upon  by  the  good  people  in  foreign  lands  than  in  our 
own.  They  glide  into  it  as  naturally  as  our  minds  into  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness,  or  our  women  into  the  prices  of  dry  goods  and  the  fashions  of  the 
season. 

It  is  not  of  set  parties,  or  meetings,  or  tea  drinkings,  though  these 
are  delightful  reunions  among  Christian  people,  that  I  am  now  speaking. 
It  is  of  the  every  day  meeting,  or  the  walk  in  the  street  on  the  way  to 
business,  or  the  chat  in  the  car  or  the  friendly  half  hour  call.  Foreign 
Christians  are  more  apt  to  improve  such  occasions  to  refresh  one  another’s 
souls  with  spiritual  communion.  They  have  a  sense  of  being  pilgrims, 
meeting  casually  for  a  moment,  soon  to  part,  and  they  love  to  talk  of  that 
which  to  them  is  the  life,  and  strength,  and  highest  joy  of  their  souls. 
They  do  converse  on  religious  subjects  more  freely  than  we  do. 

I  do  not  say,  that  they  are  more  religious,  but  I  believe  they  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  religion  more.  They  live  in  it,  for  it,  by  it,  more  than 
we.  They  do  not  thrust  it  upon  others.  Indeed  there  is  a  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others  that  we  might  imitate  to  our  advantage. 
But  they  speak  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  heart.  Their  conversation 
is  of  heaven,  because  their  heart  and  treasures  are  there.  Are  ours  also  ? 
And  would  we  not  help  each  other  in  the  divine  life,  if  we  put  our  hearts 
more  closely  together,  and  often  talked  of  the  progress  we  are  making,  of 
the  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  ? 

I  meet  many  Christian  bankers  and  merchants  and  heavy  business  men 
from  America,  who  are  driving  over  Europe  in  search  of  lost  health. 
They  pursued  the  world  too  steadily,  too  anxiously,  too  intensely.  They 
broke  down.  It  would  have  saved  them  if  they  had  confined  business  to 
business  hours.  It  would  have  saved  them  if  they  had  kept  the  religious 
life  warm,  bright,  beautiful,  by  daily  intercourse  with  Christian  friends. 
I  believe  that  thousands  of  our  countrymen  would  find  joy  in  such  com¬ 
panionship  day  by  day,  if  they  knew  that  their  desire  would  meet  a  cheer¬ 
ful  response  from  congenial  hearts.  It  would.  Try  it  and  see. 
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LETTER  FROM  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Florence  Nightingale,  the  English  lady  philanthropist,  has  written  a 
letter  to  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts  : 

u  I  have  worked  hard,  very  hard — that  is  all — and  I  have  never  re¬ 
fused  God  anything  ;  though  being  naturally  a  very  shy  person,  most  of 
my  life  has  been  distasteful  to  me.  I  have  no  peculiar  gifts.  And  I  can 
honestly  assure  any  young  lady,  if  she  will  but  try  to  walk,  she  will  soon 
be  able  to  run  the  ‘  appointed  course/  But  then  she  must  first  learn  to 
walk,  and  so  when  she  runs  she  must  run  with  patience.  But  I  would 
also  say  to  all  young  ladies  who  are  called  to  any  peculiar  vocation,  qualify 
yourselves  for  it,  as  a  man  does  for  his  work.  Don’t  think  you  can  under¬ 
take  it  otherwise.  No  one  should  attempt  to  teach  the  Greek  language 
until  he  is  master  of  the  language  ;  and  this  you  can  become  only  by  hard 
study. 

“  If  you  are  called  to  man’s  work,  do  not  exact  a  -woman’s  privilege — 
the  privilege  of  inaccuracy,  of  weakness.  Submit  yourselves  to  the  rule 
of  business,  as  men  do,  by  which  alone  you  can  make  God’s  business  suc¬ 
ceed. 

“  It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  be  told  by  women,  (your 
countrywomen),  ‘  Yes,  but  you  had  personal  freedom.’  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  question  whether  God  has  ever  brought  any 
one  through  more  difficulties  and  contradictions  than  I  have  had.  But  I 
imagine  these  exist  less  among  you  than  among  us )  so  I  will  say  no  more. 

“  To  all  women  I  would  say,  look  upon  your  work,  whether  it  be  an  ac¬ 
customed  or  uuaccustomed  work,  as  a  trust  confided  to  you.  This  will 
keep  you  alike  from  discouragement  and  from  presumption,  from  idleness 
and  from  overtaxing  yourself.  Where  God  leads  the  way,  He  has  bound 
himself  to  help  you  to  go  the  way. 

“  I  have  been  nine  years  confined  a  prisoner  to  my  room  from  illness, 
and  overwhelmed  with  business.  This  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  having 
answered  your  questions  before. 

u  If  I  could  really  give  the  lessons  of  my  life  to  my  countrywomen  and 
yours,  (indeed,  I  would  fain  look  upon  us  as  one  nation.) — the  lessons  of  my 
mistakes  as  well  as  of  the  rest — I  would  ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  time.  I 
would  only  say,  work — work  in  silence  first,  in  silence  for  years — it  will 
not  be  time  wasted. 

‘‘Perhaps  in  all  your  life  it  will  be  the  time  you  will  afterwards  find  to 
have  been  best  spent ;  and  it  will  be  very  certain  that  without  it  you  will 
be  no  worker.  You  will  not  produce  one  perfect  work,  but  only  a  botch 
in  the  service  of  God. 

“  Have  you  read  Baker’s  ‘  Sources  of  the  Nile/  where  he  says  he  was 
more  like  a  donkey  than  an  explorer  ?  That  is  much  my  case,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  that  of  all  who  especially  guard  young  ladies  from  fancying  them¬ 
selves  like  lady  superiors,  with  an  obsequious  following  of  disciples  if  they 
undertake  any  great  work.” 
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THE  GRECIAN  BEND, 


BY  LYDIA  L.  A.  VERY. 


Let’s  have  the  old  Bend  and  not  have  the  ne^v. 

Let’s  have  the  bend  that  our  grandmothers  knew  ; 

Over  the  wash  tub  and  over  the  churn, 

That  is  the  bend  that  our  daughters  should  learn. 

Let’s  have  the  bend  that  our  grandmothers  know, 

Over  the  cradle  like  good  mothers  true  ; 

Over  the  table,  (the  family  round,) 

Reading  the  good  book  ’mid  silence  profound. 

Let’s  have  the  bend  that  at  church  they  did  wear, 

Bowing  them  lowly  in  meek  humble  prayer  ; 

Not  sitting  erect,  with  a  modern  miss  air, 

With  the  “  love  of  a  bonnet  ”  just  perched  on  one  hair. 

Leave  the  camel  his  hump — he  wears  it  for  use  ; 

Leave  the  donkey  his  pannier — aud  cut  yourselves  loose 
From  fashions  that  lower,  deform  and  degrade  ! 

To  hide  some  deformity  most  of  them  made. 

Let  our  heads  of  false  hair  and  hot  yarn-skins  be  shorn — 

Let  our  garments  be  easy  and  light  to,  be  worn. 

Don’t  shake  in  December  and  swelter  in  June, 

And  appear  like  unfortunates  struck  by  the  moon. 

Let’s  spend  the  time  in  things  higher  than  dress  ! 

Time  that  was  given  us  to  aid  and  to  bless ; 

Time  that  is  fleeting  and  passes  away  : 

Oh  !  let  us  work  while  we  call  it  to-day. 

Let’s  have  the  old  bend  instead  of  the  new. 

Let’s  have  the  old  hearts  so  faithful  and  true  ! 

Away  with  all  fashions  that  lower  and  degrade  ! 

To  hide  some  deformity  most  of  them  made.  — Salem  Observer. 

- - 

THE  POTTER  AND  THE  KING. 

There  is  a  most  memorable  instance,  illustrating  both  the  weakness  of  yield¬ 
ing  and  the  nobleness  of  holding  fast  to  one’s  convictions,  in  the  visit  of  Henry 
III.,  of  France,  to  Bernard  de  Palissy  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile.  The 
king  desired  to  give  the  celebrated  potter  his  liberty,  asking,  as  the  price  of  his 
pardon,  the  easy  condition  of  giving  up  his  Protestant  faith.  “My  worthy 
friend,”  said  the  monarch,  “  you  have  now  been  forty-five  years  in  the  service 
of  my  mother  and  myself ;  we  have  suffered  you  to  retain  your  religion 
amidst  fire  and  slaughter.  I  am  now  so  pressed  by  the  Guises  and  my  people 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies, 
and  to-morrow  will  you  be  burnt  unless  you  are  converted.”  “  Sire,”  answered 
the  old  man,  “  I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  my  life  for  the  honor  of 
God.  You  have  told  me  several  times  that  you  pity  me,  and  now  in  turn  I  pity 
you,  who  use  the  words,  ‘  I  am  compelled.’  It  was  not  spoken  like  a  king,  sire  ; 
and  they  are  words  which  neither  you,  nor  the  Guises,  nor  the  people  shall 
ever  make  me  utter.  Sire,  I  can  die.”  By  continually  yielding,  the  monarch 
had  become  a  slave;  by  continually  acting  up  to  his  convictions,  the  potter 
had  become  more  than  a  king. 
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advance. 
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number.  33.00  per  year  in  advance. 

The  Child's  Treasury.  A  monthly  for  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies 
one  year  for  $2;  25  copies  for  34.50;  50  copies  for  38;  and  100  copies 
for  315,  always  cash  in  advance. 

Christological  Theology.  Inaugural  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh. 
30  cents  per  copy,  and  32.70  per  dozen. 

Mystical  Presence.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin.  D.D.  31  per  copy. 

Mercersburg  and  Modern  Theology.  By  Rev.  S.  Miller.  60  cents  per 
copy,  and  35.40  per  dozen. 

Youth  in  Earnest.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh.  D.D.  90  cents  per  copy, 
and  37.10  per  dozen. 

Sabbath  School  Publications.  Good  Friday,  25  cents  per  copy,  and 
32.25  per  dozen.  An  Easter  Walk,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  SI. 80  per  do¬ 
zen.  Christ  and  the  Lawyer.  20  cents  per  copy,  and  31.80  per  dozen. 

Also,  Hymn  Books,  Catechisms,  and  other  publications  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  Address, 

S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co., 

54  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LITTLE  “BUB’S”  BIOGRAPHY. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


“  Infants  die  and  are  forgotten 
All  their  acts  and  lovely  prattle 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them  ; 

Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be.” 

Does  any  one  remember  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  Grace,  1868  ?  I  do — to  the  minute.  It  was  a  fearful  night  of 
storm  and  snow  and  drift;  of  ice  and  hail,  and  thermometer  below  zero. 


“  Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker, 

Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river; 

Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o’er  all  the  landscape, 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village.” 


On  the  morning  of  that  night,  about  the  cock-crowing 
o’clock, 


“  While  the  village  still  was  sleeping,” 


hour  of  three 


ua  little  stranger” — as  my  old  friend  aud  neighbor  told  his  servant — 
came  to  the  lodge  of  the  parson,  wailing  and  crying  and  shivering.”  It 
was  an  unfriendly  night  indeed,  and  in  an  inauspicious  season  too,  for  the 
dear  little  fellow’s  advent — now  unutterably  dear  to  me,  that  he  has  de¬ 
parted 

“To  the  islands  of  the  blessed, 

To  the  land  of  the  hereafter.” 


.  By  sunrise  the  family  were  already  familiar  with  the  little  new-comer. 
Seldom  had  a  total  stranger  been  more  heartily  hailed  or  ampler  room 
afforded  him  in  hearth  and  heart,  though 


9 


“All  a  summer’s  day  it  lasted, 
From  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset !” 


Little  “  Bub's  ”  Biography. 
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But  as  all  mortals  wear  some  name,  and  as  ours  had  not  told  us  his,  we 
noted  in  a  non  liquet  way  that  it  should  be  u  Bub  ” — at  least  until  the 
Family  Record  should  be  filled  out — 

“  Homely  name  !  And  yet  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  full  of  heart-break — 

Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter.” 

And  thus  he  was  called  ever  after,  until  we  could  call  him  no  more.  I 
own  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  am  just  as  willing  to  father  it  as  him — 
“Bub”  and  all.  Still,  it  was  not  of  design,  in  the  start,  to  stamp  it  in¬ 
delibly  upon  him.  It  was  to  serve  only  as  a  make-shift  until  we  should 
look  around  a  little  and  consider  over  the  calendar,  the  almanac  and 
“  Lives  of  G-reat  Men,”  which 

“  all  remind  us 

We  may  make  our  lives  sublime.” 

But  scarcely  had  it  passed  over  my  lips — pro  tempore  only,  remember ! — 
when  his  little  sister  Sancfa  talked  “Bub”  so  often  and  so  much,  that  no 
other  name  found  its  way  to  our  tongues  or  wove  itself  into  our  hearts. 
Nor  did  the  individual  subject  dislike  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  showed 
every  sign  of  approval,  in  his  own  original  way. 

But  mortals  are  “  altogether  vanity,  even  in  the  best  state.”  Especially 
is  the  thread  of  life  brittle  in  its  incipiency.  Very  frail  was  he  when  he 
entered  this  rough  world  on  that  unfriendly  March  morning.  I  took  him 
up  tenderly,  on  several  occasions,  awaiting  his  departure.  And  in  such 
a  desponding  season,  we  piously  gave  him  to  God  and  christened  with 
the  names  of  his  father  and  grandfather — the  former  bringing  the  offer¬ 
ing,  the  latter  officiating  as  Priest.  It  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  of  his  life. 

“  Er  war  ja  in  der  Taufe 
Zu  seinem  Christenlaufe 
Fur  Jesurn  eingeweikt.” 

Now,  we  were  sure,  there  would  be  an  end  to  “  Bub’s”  ugly  cognomen. 
:1  Now,”  said  Sancta,  “  we  darsen’t  call  him  c  Bub  ’  any  more,  dare  we  ?” 
And  the  honest  little  girl  really  intended  to  prove  a  pioneer  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  rightful  prefixes.  She  started  in  good  earnest  to  initiate 
and  repristinate  her  father  and  grandfather’s  names  in  the  person  of  her 
little  brother.  She  expected  the  whole  household  to  follow  in  good  faith. 
But,  strange  to  say,  not  one  of  us  could  use  our  tongues  to  utter  his  legit¬ 
imate  names.  There  seemed  to  be  such  an  awkwardness  and  unfamiliar 
air  about  their  usage,  that  neither  he  nor  we  enjoyed  it.  The  paternal 
name  appeared  like  superannuating  the  father  before  his  time,  whilst  his 
grandfather’s  struck  us  all  as  entirely  too  old  mannish  for  a  mortal  so 
little  and  so  young.  At  any  rate,  neither  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  fell  back  on  “Bub”  again,  and  I 
can  only  think  of  him  now — saved  and  sainted  as  he  is — as  such ,  with 
anything  like  a  warm,  glowing  affection. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  ear  can  accustom  itself  to  what  may  at  first 
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strike  it  as  unendearing  and  coarse,  by  a  constant  repetition.  It  is  likely 
that  I  would  have  upbraided  any  parent  for  stamping  such  an  uneuphonic 
cognomen  upon  a  sweet  child.  But  now,  I  cannot  hear  it  fall  from  other 
lips,  without  starting  a  cataract  of  affection  in  the  lowest  depth  of  my 
heart;  and  while  I  am  writing  on  “  Bub,”  my  tears  are  falling  and  invol¬ 
untarily  clouding  my  eyes.  Very  confident  am  I  too,  that  were  I  to  hear 
a  fond  parent  calling  his  child  thus,  fifty  years  hence,  a  perfect  photograph 
of  my  own  would  flit  across  my  vision,  as  the  fat  boy-face  now  stands 
before  me  on  the  old  clock  in  the  corner. 

Clement  Daniel  may  stand  coldly  engraved  on  his  marble  epitaph  in 
the  church-yard,  over  his  lifeless  remains.  But  to  realize  him  as  he  was 
to  me  and  mine,  during  his  short  stay  in  our  home ;  yea,  to  realize  him 
through  the  mystic  tie  of  saintly  fellowship  even,  I  must  and  can  only 
know,  as  I  knew  him  best. 

A  child 

“  Fills  all  the  house  with  sweetness.” 

Our  stern  old  Dr.  N.  once  answered  a  friend,  who  apologized  to  him  on 
account  of  a  “baby”  in  the  house,  which  he  feared  might  disturb  him, 
“  I’m  only  sorry  there  are  not  a  dozen  /”  “  Bub  ”  afforded  us  the  work 

of  a  full  dozen.  He  was  held,  weighed  and  measured,  day  by  day,  by 
this  or  that  one  of  the  household.  He  grew  and  waxed  strong,  on  his 
daily  quart  of  sweet,  fresh,  brindle  milk.  He  “crowed,”  he  laughed,  he 
could  “  pat  a  cake,”  and  show  “  how  big.”  He  aptly  studied  and  learned 
the  rudiments  of  child-arts  and  child-doings.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  all 
in  the  house  to  see  him  exhibit -himself.  I  paid  a  price  to  witness  not  a 
few  performances  which  were  not  half  as  entertaining  to  head  or  heart. 
And  is  not  so  little  a  mortal  just  as  proud  of  all  its  doings,  as  others  are 
glad,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest?  It  seemed,  too,  that  not  a  few 
kind  parishioners  were  glad  over  him — else  why  were  those  “  presents  ” 
brought  ? 

A  child  is  a  generalissimo  in  the  family.  We  were  all  his  “  obedient 
servants.”  There  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  pleasing  servitude.  What  an 
admirable  oddity — there  is,  especially,  to  behold  a  patriarchal  grand-parent 
of  seventy  and  snow-white  hair,  good-humoredly  executing  the  standing 
orders  of  a  bare-pated  and  fat-faced  baby  !  How  often  did  I  not  deter¬ 
mine,  that  it  should  be  no  longer,  and  just  as  often  rejoiced,  that  our  Tom 
Thumb  General  countermanded  my  protests  ! 

But  a  child  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  diseases.  Hence  one-half  of  the 
race  die  in  infancy.  This  I  remembered  in  my  fondest  doting.  And 
hence,  too, 

“ - a  darker,  drearier  vision 

Pass’d  before  me  vague  and  cloud-like.” 

And  my  vision  became  a  sorrowful  reality  in  part,  during  the  leaf  falling 
month  of  September — the  seventh  moon  of  his  life.  How  I  struggled 
not  to  murmur  against  God,  His  Providence,  His  thoughts  and  ways  ! 
He  lay  for  three  long  weeks,  growing  weaker,  weaker,  weaker. 

“  0,  the  wasting  of  the  fever  ! 

0,  the  moaning  of  the  infant ! 

0,  the  anguish  of  the  household  !” 
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Still  he 


“  Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning — 
Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hollow — 
In  his  face  a  stony  firmness, 

On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not  \” 


In  all  such  trials  it  is  that  every 


“  God-fearing  man 

Bows  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  God, 
Pra}Ts  for  a  blessing.” 


And  who  will  not  then  pray  believingly  ? — only  faltering  a  little  perhaps 
in  repeating  that  touch-stone  of  the  Christian’s  faith,  “  Thy  will ,  not  mine 
be  clone.”  But  God  helped,  notwithstanding  such  unbelief.  He  blessed 
the  oft-repeated  coming  and  going  of  the  patient  household  doctor,  his 
antidotes,  our  nursing  and  our  prayers.  Over  night  the  crisis  had  been 
reached  and  passed,  and  joy  came  in  the  morning.  The  first  laugh  of  a 
convalescing  babe  works  an  epoch  in  its  history.  The  hands  and  arms, 
long  unused  to  tasks,  begin  to  move  once  more.  Play  comes  back  to  them 
as  smartly  as  it  left  them.  Over  night,  even  as  swallows  go  and  come,  an 
infant  is  and  is  not  itself  again,  as  it  ails  and  mends  again.  The  first  day 
it  is  all  effort  and  failure;  on  the  second  day  it  is  all  success  and  happi¬ 
ness.  The  child  is  itself  once  more,  and  the  whole  household  too.  Even 
the  grandfather  orients  himself  again,  when  those  wee  hands  and  fingers 
grasp  and  pull  his  frosted  hair,  as  they  had  done  before.  In  the  wrinkles 
of  the  veteran  face,  you  can  read  the  words : 


“  When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved, 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened; 
When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved, 

Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened ; 
If  thou  lookest  only  at  me, 

I  am  happy,  I  am  happy  !” 


Such  a  recovery  is  as  though  God  had  given  a  second  time,  as  from  the 
dead.  Now  a  carriage  must  be  bought.  The  first  ride  in  that,  round 
and  round  the  room,  threw  u  Bub”  into  ecstacy,  and  Sancta  caught  the 
joy  and  jumped  wildly.  The  A.  B.  C.’s  of  all  child-arts  were  quickly 
learned  over  again.  He  grew  bigger  by  visible  inches  almost.  New  les¬ 
sons  and  tasks  were  set  for  him  by  his  tutoring  Grandfather.  He  could 
smoke  ivithout  a  pipe  as  naturally  as  his  teacher  with  it.  lie  pointed  to 
the  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dr.  Nevin,  Father  and  Grandfather, 
and  knew  them  apart.  He  watched  his  canary  with  interest,  and  mock¬ 
ingly  imitated  “  Fete’s”  twitter,  and  “  Pete,”  his  “turn  and  turn  about.” 
A  fat  Bantam  Baby,  sitting  square  up  to  the  Family-table,  is  a  picture. 
I  cannot  tell  how  that  vacant  chair  and  place  now  troubles  me ! 

The  appearance  of  the  first  incisor  is  an  item  worth  telling  all  over  the 
house.  Let  no  one  say  either,  that  the  infantile  proprietor  is  not  proud 
of  the  first  bite.  All  in  the  room  too,  must  try  how  sharp  it  is.  Strange, 
it  never  pained  us,  no  matter  how  keen  the  edge. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  him  nod  a  “  How  d’ye  do’  with  such  an 
energy  as  to  endanger  his  big,  round  head.  His  eyes  danced  and  sparkled 
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in  gazing  at  the  dust-pattering  chickens  in  the  sun,  whilst  his  little  tongue 
did  its  very  best  to  call  them  up.  When  he  rubbed  his  Lilliputian  thumb 
and  fingers,  his  dog  “  Jack”  would  fawningly  come  and  lick  his  hand. 
That  same  “  Jack”  lay  sorrowfully  at  the  head  of  his  coffin,  on  the  day  of 
burial.  The  reflection  of  the  glowing  embers  on  the  wall  were  his  “  flowers,” 

and  he  would  laugh  over  his  round  face,  as  he  uttered  a  “  dare  !” - . 

When  the  clock  struck — when  “  Jack”  barked — when  ‘‘Kitty”  mewed — 
up  went  his  little  hand  and  forth  came  the  next  and  nearest  sound  to 
Hark! — To  Singer’s  Sewing  Machine,  he  would  dance  with  all  that  was 
of  him.  Sancta  could  draw  a  laugh  from  him,  loud  enough  to  echo 
through  the  whole  house,  if  she  but  tripped  after  him,  whilst  hanging 
on  this  or  that  one’s  shoulder,  and  uttered  the  make-believe — “  Ketch 
Bub.” 

He  loved  to  watch  the  fair  face  of  the  gentle  moon.  I  now  fancy,  that 
he  felt  an  attraction  towards  the  higher  world,  to  which  he  was  shortly  to 
rise.  “  But  why  retail  and  detail  all  this  V1 — some  reader  wonders. 
“  Why,  that  was  only  a  Baby  !”  That  is  the  very  reason  for  my  writing 
it  all.  I  never  read  the  “  Biography  of  an  Infant”  before — was  anxious 
to  see  one — and  one  answers  for  all. 

“  Bub”  was  a  ‘  Busy-body/  and  kept  us  all  busy  from  morn  till  night. 
The  grown  membeis  of  the  home  are  pack-horses — dromedaries,  llow 
glad  I  am  though,  that  we  “  toted”  him  about  so  diligently,  now  since  we 
cannot  do  so  longer.  Let  no  one  grow  weary  of  attending  to  the  little 
ones — it  may  be,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  do  it  all,  but  can  no  longer.  I 
think  I  could  stand  for  forty  days  and  nights  in  the  pillory,  for  just  one 
of  his  kisses  now.  Those  strokings  of  our  faces  with  his  silken  fingers, 
were  like  the  brushes  of  an  angel’s  wings.  I  am  not  sure  either,  that  his 
saintly  spirit  does  not  return  and  wipe  my  tears  away.  His  frequent 
nestling  in  my  arms  reminds  me  now,  that  he  rests  in  Abraham’s  bosom. 
All  the  little,  endearing  acts  of  our  infants  are  metamorphosed  into  the 
sweetest  reminiscences  after  they  are  gone  to  G-od. 

Does  any  one  believe  in  presentiments  ?  I  do  indeed. 

“For  a  darker,  drearier  vision 

Passed  before,  me,  vague  and  cloud-like !” 

I  thought  of  the  Ancients,  who  said  : — 

“  Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young.” 

I  thought  of  the  Moderns  who  say  so  often — “Too  wise  to  live!”  The 
people  are  wrong  and  foolish  to  be  sure,  but  not  all  wrong  and  all  fools 
either.  Early  wisdom  argues  much  brain — and  a  large  brain,  in  times  of 
fever,  is  often  fatal.  Fever  clings  then  like  a  parasite,  till  life  and  breath 
are  gone.  This  is  one  explanation  of  a  sad  philosophy,  which  the  people 
utter,  but  do  not  understand.  Unconscious  prophets  are  they. 

And  we  thought  of  Jesus  and  His  holy  passion  for  children.  Unbidden 
came  to  my  mouth  the  words  of  “  The  lleaper  and  the  Flowers”: — 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen, 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 
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“  Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair  ?”  said  he ; 

“  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again.” 

We  felt  sure  that  we  must  experience  all  this.  And  so  we  did. 

On  the  5th  day  of  February,  early  in  the  morning,  we  heard  a  shrill, 
sharp  croup-cough  from  under  the  soft  warm  coverlets.  How  many  parents 
have  been  startled  out  of  sleep  and  rest  by  .that  terrifying  note.  The 
patient  Doctor  came.  There  was  the  tenderest  nursing,  for  twenty-four 
hours.  “  Bub”  was  better.  I  preached  from  sheer  thankfulness  to  God 
on  that  Lord’s  day.  Still,  an  additional  volunteer  service,  and  outside  of 
the  parish,  awaited  me,  from  which  Brother  A.  J.  G.  D.  relieved  me. 
He  preached  the  Gospel,  whilst  I  endeavored  to  heal  the  sick  that  night. 

Monday  Morning.  11  Doctor,  what  means  that  rattling  in  his  throat  ?” 
Doctors  are  not  loquacious.  Still  he  answered.  “There  is  a  bronchial 
affection.  I  always  hate  it.”  When  those  words  fell,  I  almost  hated  the 
Doctor  for  telling  me.  However,  it  was  all  true,  and  only  a  confirmation 
of  my  dark  fears. 

Tuesday  Morning.  “  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  him  now  ?”  Doc¬ 
tors  seem  to  answer  so  slowly  too  !  The  answer  was  : — “  The  inflammation 

has  gone  to  the  lungs” - There  it  was — Pneumonia  !  Now  we  are  not 

afraid  to  confess,  that  we  uttered  more  than  one  “  Ora  pro  nobis”  to  all 
in  Heaven  and  Earth  to  aid  us  in  our  intercessions.  God  heard  all  and 
answered — but  in  His  own  way. 

Wednesday  Morning.  “  Doctor,  he  is  no  better — is  he  ?”  This  time 
he  answered  quickly  and  without  looking  up — “  He  is  very  sick — better 
send  for  another  physician.”  I  answered — “  No,  I  know  it  all.”  Still  it 
is  written — “  Honor  the  physician” — and  so  we  sent  on  his  order — not 
from  choice.  But  ere  he  reached  us,  the  “  Angel  of  Peace”  came  quietly 
from  heaven — folded  11  Bub”  under  his  wing  and  departed,  leaving  our 
hearts  and  home  as  daik  as  Rachel’s  of  old.  It  was  only  two  and  a  half 
hours  past  noon-day,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  midnight.  Ah  !  If 
you  wish  to  know  how  much  light  even  a  little  night  lamp  affords,  blow  it 
out,  and  you  will  know. 

It  was  to  us  all  Ash  Wednesday  indeed. 

“  Still  the  Lodge  is  and  deserted  ; 

No  one  laughs  toward  the  door-way  ; 

No  one  smiles  a  gladsome  welcome — 

All  seems  gone  !  The  Lodge  is  empty  !” 

And  you  may  see 

“  In  the  Lodge  beside  the  hearth-stone, 

Close  beside  the  dying  embers, 

Quite  an  old  man  sad  and  lonely, 

White  his  hair  is  as  a  snow-drift; 

Hull  and  low  his  tire  is  burning, 

And  the  old  man  shakes  and  trembles.” 

But  weeping  must  come  to  an  end ;  for  we  sorrow  not  without  hope. 
Good  friends  spoke  cheeringly,  and  we  fell  back  on  our  Faith  and  said — 
u  Amen.  God's  will  be  done /” 

Our  ever  kind  neighbor  Ilillegass 
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Went  and  told  the  Sexton, 

And  the  Sexton  tolled  the  Bell, 

And  the  Bell  tolled  all  the  People. 

His  mother — with  Mother  H.  and  daughter,  who  came  to  see  him  live, 
but  chanced  to  see  him.  die — prepared  his  body  for  the  grave.  This  is 
well — let  not  strangers  roughly  touch  my  dead  ! 

How  sweet  the  sympathy  of  Christian  visitors  during  such  times ! 
There  were  many  for  us;  and  all  quiet  and  silent,  in  our  quiet  and  silent 
house.  We  closed  our  house — did  not  throw  it  open — No!  No  !  We 
wished  to  mourn  sincerely  for  “  Bub’s”  memory.  And  how  could  we 
amid  feasting  and  tumult?  We  put  all  confusion  away;  for  we  knew  that 
he  died  not,  but  sleepeth. 

Four  whole  days  did  we  gaze  sorrowfully  over  him  asleep. 

On  the  First  Sunday  of  the  Lenten  Season,  we  laid  “  Bub’s”  sleeping 
dust  in  the  church-yard,  by  a  hill-side,  looking  to  the  rising  sun  and 
the  first  approach  of  spring  birds. 

Our  young  Brother  0.  F.  Waage  comforted  us  all.  .And  the  region 

“  Seldom  saw  a  larger  funeral,” 

Thus  he  lived  with  us  eleven  moons  and  seven  suns — and  died. 

We  have  written  these  lines  that  we  and  ours  might  ever  preserve 
fresh  and  living  in  our  minds  the  incidents  of  “  Bub’s”  Life  and  Death  ; 
that  we  might  benefit  our  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
come  by  the  same  “Way  of  the  Cross;”  that  those  who  have  not  yet 
passed  that  way,  may  know  how  heavy  the  road  is,  and  how  the  departure 
of  even  so  young  a  child  will  blight  the  whole  flock ;  that  parents  may 
press  their  children  nearer  to  their  bosoms,  in  view  of  the  cruel  separation 
which  may  come  to-day ;  that  our  own  testimony  may  also  be  added  to 
that  of  others,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  balm  for  such  a  wound,  and 
that  all  sorrowing  parents  may  hope  and  not  despair. 

For  such  as  lay  these  lines  aside,  as  indelicate  and  ill-placed,  we  have 
only  the  saying  of  our  Lord  : — “  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones,”  accompanied  with  the  wish  (if  that  be  charity  !)  that 
they  may  never  learn  their  reality. 

Smile  the  Earth,  and  smile  the  waters, 

Smile  the  cloudless  sky  above  ys  ; 

But  I  love  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me. 


Time. — We  all  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  yet  we  have  much 
more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives  are  either  spent  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  in  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  not  doing  wdiat  we 
ought  to.  We  are  always  complaining  that  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 
if  there  would  be  no  end  to  them. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Great  and  tender  is  the  joy  of  an  earnest  Christian  pastor,  in  being 
permitted  to  lead  precious  souls  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Great  too  his  af¬ 
fectionate  anxiety,  that  they  should  remain  with  Him,  after  he  has  led 
them  thither.  And  no  season  of  the  year  is  so  expressively  appropriate 
for  their  confirmation  as  that  of  the  budding  Spring.  In  the  spring 
time  of  their  natural  life  ;  in  the  spring  time  too,  of  their  spiritual  life, 
when  the  new  life  of  grace  is  stirring  within  them,  and  new  joys  and 
hopes  are  budding,  it  is  touchingly  beautiful  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  to 
kneel  in  solemn  consecration  at  the  altar  of  the  Church. 

But  when  the  vow  has  been  made,  and  the  first  holy  communion  re¬ 
ceived,  the  earnest  disciples  eagerly  ask,  “What  shall  we  do  now?”  For, 
vaguely  to  advise  them  to  pray  and  lead  a  godly  life  and  attend  church 
will  not  suffice.  “  What  shall  I  do  next  ?”  said  such  an  one  to  us  after 
his  first  communion.  “  I  have  joined  the  Church  in  good  faith,  and  now 
wish  to  live  and  labor  for  Christ  and  his  cause.  I  wish  to  rent  a  pew  and 
bring  my  friends  along  to  church.  I  wish  to  do  well,  and  scarcely  know 
what  or  how.  Please  give  me  your  advice.” 

Certainly.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  start  regular  habits  of  devotion. 
I  know  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  heretofore.  But  you  need 
a  better  habit  still.  Get  a  guide  for  your  devotions.  I  advise  you  to 
buy  Harbaugh’s  Golden  Censer.  Follow  its  order.  It  contains  prayers 
for  Morning  and  Evening.  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  seasons  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  for  the  communion  aud  other  forms  of  worship.  Use  this  book  as  a 
help  in  your  private  and  family  devotions. 

Form  a  regular  strict  habit  of  worship.  Have  your  fixed  hour  and 
place  for  morning  and  evening  prayer.  If  possible,  never  be  absent  from 
any  devotional  meetings  of  your  congregation.  Attend  these  with  the 
desire  and  determination  to  loorslup  !  Help  to  sing  and  to  pray.  Try 
your  utmost  to  follow  with  your  mind  and  heart  the  prayers  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Our  acts  of  worship  can  not  be  performed  as  circumstances  or 
inclination  may  dictate.  Make  up  your  mind,  once  for  all,  that  if  you 
are  to  succeed  in  the  divine  life,  you  must  make  everything — friends, 
business,  temporal  interest — bend  to  the  claims  of  worship. 

Continue  to  search  the  Scriptures.  If  possible  read  a  passage  every 
day.  Read  it  with  prayerful  attention,  and  try  to  remember  what  you 
read.  Better  read  five  or  ten  verses  and  remember  their  contents, 
than  ten  chapters  and  remember  nothing. 

Be  true  to  the  congregation  to  which  you  belong.  There  is  your  place. 
Bo  not  make  it  a  practice  to  attend  other  churches,  when  your  own  has 
religious  services.  In  others  the  gospel  may  be  preached  with  equal 
purity.  But  you  owe  it  to  your  pastor,  to  your  congregation  and  to  your- 
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self,  to  be  in  your  proper  place.  Guard  against  running  after  crack 
preachers,  no  matter  how  loudly  they  may  crack.  God  is  poorly  honored 
and  few  souls  saved  by  that  sort  of  cracking.  Shun  sensational  revival¬ 
ists.  The  heat  they  raise  is  in  most  cases  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 
beneath  a  pot,  or  like  the  sudden  flush  of  stove  heat  produced  by  shavings. 
Spiritual  vagrants,  like  all  other  vagrants,  are  too  lazy  or  too  lame  for 
steady  ordinary  work,  and  usually  end  in  rags  and  ruin.  I  don’t  wish  you 
to  become  a  bigot.  But  you  feel  more  at  home  in  your  father’s  family — 
enjoy  the  bed,  table  and  society  of  his  home  more  than  those  of  any  other 
family;  you  would,  on  no  account,  live  in  other  people’s  homes,  as  long  as 
he  consents  to  keep  you  in  his.  You  have  no  unkind  feelings  to  such 
other  people.  But  however  wealthy  and  pious  they  may  be,  tbeir  home 
can  never  be  to  you  what  your  own  is.  And  you  would  never  think  of 
dividing  your  affections  between  your  parents  and  them.  Neither  can 
you,  as  a  conscientious  Christian,  have  your  religious  home  in  several 
congregations  at  the  same  time.  Your  pastor  may  be  less  eloquent  than 
some  others.  But  you  are  not  to  go  to  church  to  worship  the  preacher. 
Listening  to  the  sermon  is  not  an  act  of  worship.  Singing  and  praying 
is.  This  is  the  chief  thing  in  a  religious  service.  Your  church  may  not 
be  as  attractive  as  some  others.  But  if  Christ  be  there,  as  He  will  be, 
where  people  meet  in  His  name,  it  has  as  great  attractions  as  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan. 

Contribute  your  influence  to  cultivate  social  Christian  intercourse  in  your 
congregation.  You  need  society,  but  not  such  as  you  may  formerly  have 
had.  Make  yourself  easily  accessible.  Speak  pleasantly  to  your  fellow 
church  members,  even  if  they  do  not  know  you.  Help  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Select  God’s  people  for  your  associates. 
Join  hands  and  heart  with  them  in  acts  of  well  doing. 

Give  regularly  a  fixed  portion  of  your  earnings  or  income  to  the  Lord. 
If  possible  give  one  tenth  of  it.  Give  it  to  good  objects — to  Missions, 
the  Education  of  young  men  for  the  Ministry,  to  the  Orphans,  to  the  poor. 
Use  diligently  your  time  and  strength  in  work,  that  you  may  make  an 
lionest  living.  Work  with  energy.  Try  to  excel  in  your  occupation. 
“Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord/’  is  the  Apostle’s 
advice.  Make  the  best  of  it,  but  make  it  honestly,  and  make  it  for  God. 
Cultivate  a  habit  of  thrift.  You  can  and  ought  to  be  economical,  without 
being  stingy.  Try  and  save  something  for  yourself,  but  don’t  save  it  all. 
Give  part  of  it  to  God.  If  you  do  not,  jou  will  become  covetous — and 
“  covetousness  is  idolatry.”  “Labor  with  your  hands  the  thing  which  is 
good,  that  you  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.”  So  writes  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians.  And  Paul  is  good  authority  on  this  subject;  for  he  did 
the  same  thing  at  tent  making.  All  work  is  not  “good.”  Some  kinds  of 
work  are  dishonest.  Bobbers  and  thieves  often  have  hard  work,  but  it 
does  no  good,  neither  to  themselves,  nor  to  others.  Trickful  trade,  or  efforts 
in  any  way  to  defraud  others;  taking  whole  hours  from  your  employers 
by  idleness,  and  yet  demanding  full  wages;  this  is  not  “  the  thing  that 
is  good.”  Engage  in  work  which  will  make  you  useful  to  others,  and  be 
of  service  to  yourself,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Increase  your  gifts  to  God  as  your  income  increases.  Give  as  God 
prospers  you.  Try  and  do  every  thing  conscientiously.  When  the  path 
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of  duty  is  not  plain,  pray  to  God  for  light.  Often  call  to  mind  God’s  om¬ 
niscience.  Never  forget  that  the  all-seeing  Eye  is  upon  you,  that  the 
recording  angel  takes  down  every  idle  word  you  speak,  every  sinful 
thought  or  desire  you  cherish,  every  wrong  act  you  commit,  whether  men 
know  it  or  not.  Always  try  to  live  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  you 
will  live  right  in  the  sight  of  your  fellow-men. 

Shun  evil  of  every  kind.  Shun  it  as  coming  from  Satan.  Watch  and 
pray  that  you  may  not  be  misled  by  him.  For  he  often  comes  to  us  like 
an  angel  of  light.  Shun  the  first  approach  of  sin.  Refuse  with  un¬ 
bending  determination  to  utter  the  first  oath ,  to  tell  the  first  wilful  lie,  to 
indulge  in  any  vice  for  the  first  time,  to  neglect  prayer,  church  or  commu¬ 
nion  for  the  first  time.  Resist  beginnings.  If  you  give  Satan  the  little 
finger,  he  will  take  the  whole  hand.  Shun  bad  people  of  every  kind — 
bad  men  and  bad  women.  Bad  men  !  Oh  ye  young  men  of  God,  inex¬ 
perienced  and  unsuspecting,  trust  not  their  company.  Shun  godless  flirts, 
silly  lightminded  butterflies,  without  earnest  piety  and  prayer.  Above  all 
flee  with  horror  from  the  low,  impure  “  strange  woman.”  “  Her  lips  drop 
as  an  honeycomb,  and  her  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil.  Her  feet  go 
down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell.”  Choose  the  virtuous  for 
your  associates;  ladies  who  love  God,  and  delight  in  His  work  and  worship 
Their  society  will  be  to  you  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  and  their 
cheerful  piety  as  the  gentle  voice  of  a  guardian  angel. 

I  admonish  young  female  disciples  of  Christ  to  flee  from  young  men  of 
known  dissolute  habits.  Spurn  with  pious  disdain  the  proffered  attentions 
of  the  rowdy.  Let  not  his  jewelry  and  costly  apparel  blind  you  to  his 
vices.  Shun  his  society.  Keep  him  at  a  distance.  Trust  no  man  who 
trifles  with  the  seventh  commandment.  His  presence  is  perilous.  After 
inhaling  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  a  person  can  easily  set  fire  to  a  new- 
extinguished  lamp-wick.  The  lungs  of  an  unchaste  man  are  inflated  with 
the  oxygen  of  Hell.  It  rekindles  the  newly-extinguished  sinful  desires  of 
renewed  hearts.  Beware  of  his  breath.  It  is  deadly. 

Have  the  courage  to  select  your  society.  Choose  the  virtuous  for  your 
companions,  who  are  in  their  place  at  church,  and  at  the  communion 
table.  Let  your  smiles  cheer  them  in  works  of  manly  piety.  Inspire 
them  with  a  godly  chivalry.  Let  the  influence  of  your  gentle,  pure,  loving 
life  inspire  them  with  reverence  for  the  graces  of  regenerated  woman¬ 
hood.  Teach  them  to  love  and  sincerely  admire  female  character. 
Thereby  you  can  incite  them  to  do  and  dare  much  for  Christ.  You  will 
throw  a  wail  of  restraint  against  temptation  around  them,  against  which 
Satan  will  hurl  his  fiery  darts  in  vain. 

In  short — “  never  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.”  The  spirit  of  the 
scoffer  is  the  spirit  of  the  devil.  Walk  in  the  way  of  Christ,  stand  in  the 
ranks  of  God’s  people,  and  having  done  all,  stand.  Sit  in  the  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Seek  and  make  yourself  work  for  Christ.  Do  not  wait  till  His  work 
seeks  you.  Do  what  your  hand  and  heart  find  to  do,  and  they  can  find 
much.  Do  it  now.  Do  it  with  your  might.  Christ  has  need  of  you. 
His  Church  and  immortal  souls  claim  your  services.  “Fall  in.  Fall  in, 
men,  ”  says  the  officer  in  trying  to  rally  his  soldiers  for  the  battle.  “Fall 
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in,  fall  in,”  is  the  call  of  duty  to  you.  Keep  in  the  ranks.  Be  attentive 
to  the  command  of  your  Leader,  and  obey  Him  promptly. 

Be  true  to  your  pastor.  Make  him  your  confident.  Into  his  heart  pour 
your  griefs.  You  can  trust  him.  He  will  never  betray  your  confidence. 
If  you  fall,  don’t  give  up  in  despair,  but  go  to  him  for  advice.  Be  careful 
not  to  wound  his  feelings.  His  burdens  are  heavy.  Help  him  with  your 
kindness  and  prayer  to  bear  them.  Greet  him  cordially  when  you  meet 
him.  He  may  not  always  recognize  you  at  first,  as  he  may  have  so  many 
to  remember.  Greet  him  still,  and  he  will  thereby  learn  sweetly  to  re¬ 
member  you. 

Give  }mur  entire  sympathy  to  your  pastor.  You  can  not  have  two  or  a 
half  a  dozen  pastors,  as  your  spiritual  advisers.  As  a  rule,  sick  people 
have  but  one  physician  at  a  time  to  treat  them.  They  never  have  an 
Allopathic  and  a  Homeopathic  doctor  to  attend  them  at  the  same  time. 
If  they  call  a  doctor  in,  he  will  tell  them:  “  If  I  am  to  treat  this  case, 
you  must  give  me  the  sole  charge  of  it.  To  treat  it  Allopathically  and 
Homeopathically  at  the  same  time  will  kill  the  patient.” 

If  your  pastor  is  to  treat  you  successfully,  you  must  give  him  sole  charge 
of  your  soul.  After  he  faithfully  and  prayerfully  instructs  you,  tells  you 
what  to  believe,  and  what  to  do,  and  solemnly  presents  you  to  Christ  in 
confirmation ;  you  must  not  give  your  ear  to  others,  who  will  say  that  all 
your  earnest  study  of  God’s  Word,  and  all  your  repenting  and  praying  is 
vain,  unless  you  submit  to  their  process  of  conversion.  Herein  it  is 
likewise  true,  that  “  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.” 

I  plead  in  the  name  of  many  pastors,  who,  on  the  late  Easter  season, 
laid  their  trembling  hands  of  benediction  on  the  heads  of  their  catechu¬ 
mens.  Hear  children,  our  hearts  go  after  you  in  tenderest  affection. 
Fain  would  we  follow  you  through  every  step  and  change  of  earth’s  un¬ 
certain  life,  as  with  our  prayers  we  do  follow  you.  May  Christ,  the  great 
and  “  good  Shepherd,”  keep  you  all  uuto  everlasting  life  ! 

Longfellow  gives  us  a  translation  from  the  Swedish,  of  Bishop  Teg- 
ner’s  “  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  The  pastor  therein  officiating 
is  a  man  of  seventy.  He  speaks  so  tenderly  to  his  catechumens,  that 
many  of  us,  less  venerable  and  hoary,  feel  that  his  language  gives  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  own  views  and  emotions. 

“  Father  he  hight  (was  called)  and  he  was  in  the  parish  ;  a  Christianly  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  seventy  winters. 

Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  heralding  angel 

Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  contemplative  grandeur 

Lay  on  his  forehead,  as  clear  as  on  moss  covered  grave-stones  a  sunbeam. 

All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that  were  numbered. 

But  with  a  cordial  look  to  the  right  and  the  left  hand,  the  old  man 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the  innermost  chancel 

Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the  Christian  service, 

Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  last  an  ardent  discourse  from  the  old  man. 

Many  a  moving  word  and  warning  that  out  of  the  heart  came, 

Fell  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  like  manna  on  those  in  the  desert. 

Afterward  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher  reentered  the  chancel, 

Followed  therein  by  the  young.  On  the  right  hand  the  boys  had  their  places, 
Delicate  figures,  with  close-curling  hair,  and  cheeks  rosy-biooming. 
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But  on  the  left  hand  of  these,  there  stood  the  tremulous  lilies 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of  the  morning,  the  diffident  maidens, — 

Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the  pavement. 

Now  came,  with  question  and  answer,  the  Catechism.  In  the  beginning 
Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and  faltering  voice,  but  the  old  man’s 
Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon,  and  the  doctrines  eternal 
Flowed,  like  the  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from  lips  unpolluted. 

Whene’er  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as  they  named  the  Redeemer, 

Lowly  louted  (bowed)  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courtesied. 

So  was  unfolded  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salvation, 

Line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  childhood.  The  fathers  and  mothers 
Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  each  well-worded  answer. 

Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the  altar  ; — and  straightway  transfigured 
(So  did  it  seem  to  me)  was  then  the  affectionate  Teacher. 

Like  the  Lord’s  Prophet  sublime,  and  awful  as  Death  and  as  Judgment 
Stood  he,  the  God-commissioned,  the  soul-searcher,  earthward  descending. 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts  that  to  him  were  transparent, 

Shot  he;  his  voice  was  deep,  was  low  like  the  thunder  afar  off'. 

So  on  a  sudden  transfigured  he  stood  there,  he  spake  and  he  questioned. 

“  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the  Apostles  delivered, 

This  is,  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptized  you,  while  still  ye 
Lay  on  your  mother’s  breasts,  and  nearer  the  portals  of  heaven. 

Slumbering,  received  you  then  the  Holy  Church  in  its  bosom  ; 

Wakened  from  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in  its  radiant  splendor 
Rains  from  the  heaven  downwards — to-day  on  the  threshold  of  childhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make  your  election, 

For  she  knows  not  of  compulsion,  and  only  conviction  desiretk. 

This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning  point  oi  existence, 

Seed  for  the  coming  days  ;  without  revocation  departeth 

Now  from  your  lips  the  confession.  Bethink  ye  before  ye  make  answer  ! 

Think  not,  0  think  not  with  guile  to  deceive  the  questioning  Teacher. 

Sharp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon  falsehood. 

Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  Life’s  journey  ;  the  multitude  hears  you 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon  earth  is  and  holy — 

Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness  ;  the  Judge  everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in  waiting  beside  Him 
Grave  your  confession,  in  letters  of  fire,  upon  tablets  eternal. 

Thus  then — ■believe  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father  who  this  world  ere  ated  ? 

Him  who  redeemed  it,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  where  both  are  united  ? 

Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise  !)  to  cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man  as  a  brother? 

Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  confirm  your  faith  by  your  living  ? 

The  heavenly  faith  of  affection  !  to  hope,  to  forgive  and  to  suffer  ? 

Be  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  before  God  in  uprightness? 

Will'ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and  man  ?’’  With  a  clear  voice 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes  !  and  Yes  !  with  lips  softly  breathing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke  likewise.  Then  dissolved  from  the  brow  of  the  Teacher 
Clouds  with  the  thunders  therein,  and  he  spake  out  in  accents  more  gentle, 

Soft  as  the  evening’s  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon’s  rivers. 

“  Hail  then,  hail  to  you  all !  To  the  heirdom  of  heaven  be  ye  welcome  ! 
Children  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by  covenant  brothers  and  sisters! 

Yet, — for  what  reason  not  children  !  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  forget  not  the  promise, 

Wander  from  holiness  onward,  to  holiness  ;  earth  shall  ye  heed  not  ; 

Earth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light ;  I  have  pledged  you  to  heaven. 

God  of  the  Universe,  hear  me  !  Thou  fountain  of  love  everlasting, 
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Hark  to  the  voice  of  Thy  servant !  I  send  up  my  prayers  to  Thy  heaven  ! 

Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  Thy  throne  one  spirit  of  all  these, 

Whom  Thou  hast  given  me  here!  I  have  loved  them  all  like  a  father. 

May  they  bear  witness  forme,  that  I  taught  them  the  way  of  salvation, 
Faithful,  so  far  as  I  knew  of  Thy  word ;  again  may  they  know  me, 

Fall  on  their  Teacher's  breast,  and  before  Thy  face  may  I  place  them, 

Pure  as  they  now  are,  but  only  more  tried,  and  exclaiming  with  gladness, 
Father,  lo  !  I  am  here,  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  !’ 

Now  should  have  ended  his  task  for  the  da}7 ;  the  following  Sunday 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

‘  Are  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement  ?  * 

Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered  the  children 
Yes!  with  deep  sobs  interrupted.  Then  read  he  the  due  supplications, 

Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the  organ  and  anthem  ; 

0  !  holy  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  our  transgressions, 

Hear  us  !  give  us  Thy  peace  !  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

The  old  man,  with  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly  pearls  on  his  eyelids, 

Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round  the  mystical  symbol. 

Closed  was  the  Teacher’s  task,  and  with  heaven  in  their  hearts  and  their  faces, 
Up  rose  the  children,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely, 

Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but  all  of  them  pressed  he, 

Moved  to  his  bosom,  and  laid  with  a  prayer,  his  hands  full  of  blessings, 

Now  on  the  holv  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent  tresses.” 
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From  the  German  of  F.  TF.  Krummacher. 
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The  Reformed  Church  has  been  styled  the  Missionary,  and  the  Martyr 
Church.  No  one  can  deny  its  right  to  the  two  names,  who  recalls  to 
mind  the  bloody  baptism,  which  it  underwent  in  France  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  on  the  grand  plain  of  triumphal  spiritual  conquest  with  which 
it  was  engaged  in  England  and  Scotland  as  the  pioneer  of  the  whole 
Evangelical  Church.  The  purified  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
sprung  quite  early  upon  the  Romance  nations,  and  especially  the  French  ; 
but  here,  those  religious  innovations,  that  had  excited  the  most  earnest 
political  consideration  among  the  secular  authorities,  met  strong  opposi¬ 
tion.  King  Francis  I.  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation-move¬ 
ment,  showed  himself  not  disinclined  to  it,  gradually  under  the  influence 
of  the  Hierarchy,  gave  way  to  fear,  that  the  destruction  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  might  as  a  consequence  in  time  cause  that  of  his  throne, 
and  therefore  gave  additional  free  course  to  the  popish  persecution  of 
heretics.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry  II,  (1547 — 1559)  followed  in  his 
footsteps  with  still  greater  malevolence.  Funeral  piles  were  no  longer 
forbidden  within  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  during  his  reign  the 
martyrdom  of  the  two  heroic  brothers,  Stephen  and  Dionysius  Peloquin, 
occurred. 
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The  Peloquins  belonged  to  a  prominent  old  family  of  the  city  of 
Blois.  Stephen  and  Dionysius  devoted  themselves  to  study,  and  both  sat, 
in  Geneva,  at  the  feet  of  Calvin,  who  not  only  introduced  them  to  his 
complete  architectonic  system,  but  also  encouraged  them  to  a  living  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ  and  strengthened  them  by  his  own  energetic  and 
determined  spirit.  Overcome  by  evangelical  truth  and  seized  by  the 
call  of  the  Lord  :  u  let  your  light  shine  before  men,”  the  elder,  Stephen, 
bid  defiance  with  public  confession,  to  the  inquisitors  of  his  fatherland. 
He  succeeded  by  his  enthusiastic  and  well-grounded  attestation,  in  turning 
not  a  few  from  the  error  of  their  way,  and  he  comprehended  from  the 
very  start  that  this  might  cost  him  his  liberty  and  his  life.  He  was 
meditating  the  removal  of  some  of  the  faithful  from  Orleans  to  Geneva, 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  and  blessing  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  his  master  Calvin, 
when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  papal  officers  and  dragged  in  bonds, 
to  Paris.  Here  in  view  of  the  “  burning  chamber” — as  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  committee,  entrusted  with  legal  proceedings  against  Protestants,  was 
called  by  these  people — he  delivered  a  joyous  confession  of  his  evan¬ 
gelical  faith,  and  in  consequence  thereof  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake,  his  tongue  being  previously  torn  out.  With  the  greatest 
firmness  he  underwent  this  ineffable  martyrdom.  His  mouth  was  con¬ 
demned  to  speechlessness;  but  his  happy  eyes  and  the  gentle  expression 
of  peace  of  his  countenance  were  full  of  the  most  telling  eloquence. 
The  surrounding  crowd,  full  of  astonishment,  looked  cn  at  the  spectacle, 
as  elevating  as  it  was  horrifying,  and  his  heroic  death  must  have  furnished 
still  more  fruitful  results  to  the  Reformation  than  his  life. 

Three  years  later  Dionysius,  his  younger  brother,  appeared  before  the 
bloody  tribunal.  A  more  complete  account  of  him  has  survived  than  of 
his  brother.  A  mind  disposed  to  pious  contemplation  made  the  monastic 
life  attractive  to  him  when  quite  young.  He  moved  along  in  the  dark 
path  and  became  a  monk.  But  the  rays  of  the  Reformation-light,  which 
was  springing  up,  penetrated  his  solitary  cell.  He  learned  to  separate 
more  and  more  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel  from  the  creeping  plants  which 
were  twined  about,  through  Romish  traditions,  and  which,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  had  obscured  and  defaced  it.  The  whole  truth  first  became 
known  to  him,  after  he  had  heard  it  preached  in  the  pithy  and  unmistak¬ 
able  words  that  fell  from  the  anointed  lips  of  the  great  Genevan  Theologian. 
The  death  at  the  stake  of  his  brother  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  determination  to  return  to  the  standard  of  the  pure 
Gospel.  And  action  followed  quick  upon  this  determination.  In  au- 
theotication  of  his  severance  from  the  Church  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  relying  upon  the  advice  given  in  1  Cor.  vii.,  he  enterred  into  Chris¬ 
tian  marriage  with  a  young  woman  of  congenial  disposition,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  missionary  work  among  those  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  still  connected  with  the  old  ecclesiastical  organization.  But  it 
happened  to  him,  as  before  to  his  brother  Stephen,  that  on  a  journey 
from  France  to  Geneva,  whither  he  was  escorting  some  female  believers, 
and  among  them  his  sister,  he  was  seized  along  with  these  and  then 
brought  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Villafranca.  Liberation  of  his 
companions  was  secured  after  great  efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
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money.  But,  after  lie  had  avowed  a  bold  confession  before  the  judge 
at  Villafranca,  he  was  escorted  to  Lyons  for  additional  examination,  and 
lay  there,  confined  in  close  custody,  for  some  months  before  his  sentence 
was  pronounced. 

From  his  prison  he  wrote  numerous  letters  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  as  a  precious  treasure  to 
us.  In  form  and  contents  they  are  comparable  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  edifying  that  have  ever  proceeded  from  a  faithful  heart.  The 
knowledge  they  show  astonishes  us  no  less  than  the  fervor  and  warmth, 
they  breathe,  affect  us  and  do  us  good.  In  the  first  of  these  letters 
he  gives  his  parents,  friends  and  wife  at  Blois  a  detailed  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  examination  he  had  undergone  before  the  Incjuisitoriat.  The 
answers  he  gave  to  the  questions,  propounded  by  his  judges, 
touching  the  mass,  auricular  confession,  purgatory,  invocation  of  the 
saints,  worship  of  images,  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  power  and 
authority  of  the  Pope,  are  so  conformable  to  Scripture,  pithy,  complete, 
and  appropriate,  that  it  seems  as  though  we  were  hearing  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  same  time  we  find  from 
this  letter,  that  the  Inquisitors  employed  the  most  alluring  temptations, 
as  well  as  the  most  fearful  threatenings.  “  They  gave  me  also,”  he 
writes,  “  many  smooth  words  and  great  promises  to  lead  me  away  from 
my  convictions.  They  offered  me  the  richest  benefices  and  urged  me  to 
reflect  upon  my  youth,  and  that  it  would  be  a  shame  for  it  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  Anima  tua  in  manibus  tuis ,  they  cried  out  to  me.  But  I 
replied ;  Oh  how  very  insecure  would  my  soul  be  and  in  what  great  peril 
would  it  stand,  if  it  had  no  other  and  better  preserver  and  Lord  !  I 
have  learned  many  a  different  thing  in  the  school  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  says :  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.  I  was  also  assured,  that  my 
welfare  was  the  cause  of  great  concern  to  Cardinal  Turnonius,  and  that 
he  promised  me  the  habit  of  a  new  Order  and  an  honorable  place  in  one 
of  the  best  and  wealthiest  Cloisters,  if  I  would  renounce  my  faith. 
Thereupon  I  answered  :  I  have  laid  aside  my  monastic  habit  long  ago, 
and  now  I  long  to  put  on  the  imperishable,  white  robes,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelations.” 

How  far  removed  Dionysius  was  from  a  fanatical  impulse  to  martyr¬ 
dom  is  shown  in  another  letter,  directed  to  his  friends,  his  sister,  his  wife 
and  his  mother,  where  his  views  on  this  subject  are  given.  “As  you 
love  the  Lord  guard  against  the  belief  that  our  lives  are  controlled  by 
luck  or  chance.  Learn  rather  that  God  rules  all  things  in  accordance 
with  His  Providence  and  gracious  will.  Wherefore  follow  the  calliug  to 
which  God  has  assigned  you,  without  fear,  and  be  content  with  this,  that 
you  shall  have  everlasting  life  even  if  you  peril  this  present  life.  I 
write  this,  not  that  ye  should  expose  yourselves  rashly  and  wantonly  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  called,  must  be  provident  and  cautious  and 
act  with  great  discretion,  looking  ahead  after  the  danger  that  might  befal 
him  lest  he  may  indiscreetly  expose  himself.  Still  in  all  this,  one  must 
use  no  worldly  wisdom  or  carnal  cunning,  but  resign  himself  wholly  and 
solely  to  the  protection  and  care  of  our  merciful  Lord  with  the  certain 
confidence  that  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  our  heads  without  His  will.” 
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Dionysius  closes  this  letter  with  an  affecting  farewell  to  his  family.  He 
writes  :  “  Good  night  to  all  ye  who  live  in  my  mother’s  house.  . 
God  be  my  witness  that  I  say  good  night  to  you  not  for  form  sake.  I 
say  it  also  not  from  compulsion  or  force,  but  freely  and  willingly.  I  say 
good  night  to  you  also,  because  I  desire  from  my  heart  to  be  obedient  to 
my  Heavenly  Father,  yea  I  give  you  all  good  night  because  I  now  look 
forward  to  my  heavenly  inheritance  and  cast  behind  me  every  thing  that 
is  earthly.  Wherefore  my  heartfelt  wish  is,  that'  you  would  unceasingly 
call  upon  and  beseech  the  good  Lord,  that  He  would  grant  me  the  favor 
to  be  obedient  unto  death,  so  that  I  may  participate,  in  the  everlasting 
glory,  which  He  has  promised  to  all  them  who  remain  faithful  unto  death. 
And  this  I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  only  Saviour, 
to  whom  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  honor,  praise,  might  and 
glory  for  ever,  Amen.” 

Along  with  our  Dionysius  there  were  others  at  the  same  time  in  Lyons, 
who  had  received  their  sentence  of  death  in  different  prisons.  To  them 
also  he  directed  letters,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  steadfastness. 
Five  students  replied  from  their  prisons  with  a  heartfelt  letter  of  thanks, 
wherein  it  is  written  :  u  Although  we  are  now  tempted  by  Satan  and  our 
adversaries — his  servants— more  than  ever;  although  we  see  nothing  be¬ 
fore  us  other  than  death  along  with  painful  martyrdom  and  the  mockery 
and  reviling  of  the  world, — yet  we  rejoice  and  are  comforted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  unspeakable  joy  and  consolation,  such  as  swallows  up  all  sad¬ 
ness  and  anguish!  In  truth,  dear  brother,  our  adversaries  press  us  hard. 
Our  flesh  also  troubles  us  in  manifold  ways,  because  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  that  life  is  in  death,  blessing  in  cursing,  honor  and  glory  in  shame 
and  contempt.  But  this  temptation  of  the  flesh  disappears  as  smoke 
before  the  Lord,  who  is  in  our  midst  to  protect  and  defend  us.” 

Eight  weeks  before  his  execution  he  writes  to  his  wife  Joanna:  “  I 
did  not  imagine,  that  I  would  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  your  last 
letter,  with  which  I  have  been  greatly  comforted  and  will  rejoice,  as  long 
as  I  live  upon  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  great  mercy  that  God  has 
shown  you,  in  that  you  are  resigned  wholly  to  His  providence  and  gracious 
will,  and  because  you  have  also  renounced  this  miserable  world  and 
understand  that  the  time  for  weeping  is  when  the  world  rejoices.  . 

Oh  my  dear  sister  and  good  friend,  I  praise  my  God,  that  you  have  more 
reason  to  meditate  upon  the  great  blessings  which  the  Lord  has  vouch¬ 
safed  to  me  and  you,  rather  than  to  think  or  be  anxious  about  yourself. 
It  is  true,  as  you  say  in  your  letter,  that  we  should  rejoice  in  troubles  and 
sorrow  ;  for  they  are  a  certain  proof  that  God  loves  us  and  that  we  are 
His  children.  For  if  we  are  no  longer  the  recipients  of  chastisement, 
we  are  no  longer  children.  I  thank  my  God  that  you  understand  these 
things  better  than  I  can  write  them.  You  tell  me  that  my  last  letter 
reached  you  safely,  and  in  it  you  must  have  learned  that  my  departure  is 
not  far  distant,  which,  my  dear  sister,  I  doubt  not  has  troubled  you  some¬ 
what  ;  but  if  you  reflect  on  the  inheritance  that  is  prepared  for  me,  after 
that  I  have  suffered  a  little  while,  you  will  find  occasion  to  rejoice  and 
comfort  yourself  exceedingly.  We  have  verily  a  longing  after  the  Father- 
land,  which  is  in  Heaven.  This  should  comfort  you  when  you  read  this 
letter,  which,  as  I  hope,  you  will  receive  when  I  shall  be  received  by  my 
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God  and  Lord,  who  takes  such  true  care  of  us,  that  not  even  a  hair  is 
suffered  to  fall  from  our  heads.  He  has  said  :  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have 
overcome  the  world.  And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith,  in  which  the  Lord  has  so  mightily  strengthened  me,  that 
I  am  sure  neither  persecution,  nor  martyrdom,  nor  death  can  separate  me 
from  Him.  .  .  May  the  same  merciful  God  still  further  preserve  you 

submissive  to  His  will,  so  that  He  may  be  glorified  in  and  through  us 
both  in  life  and  in  death  !” 

Among  the  numerous  letters  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  which 
were  sent  to  the  prisoners  in  Lyons,  and  especially  to  Peloquin  from  like- 
minded  brethren  far  and  near  (among  others,  Viret  of  Lausanne)  there  is 
also  one  from  Calvin.  He  directed  it  chiefly  to  Dionysius  and  his 
beloved  fellow-prisoner  Ludwig  Yon  Marsac,  who  had  asked  his  prayers 
in  a  very  respectful  and  fraternal  letter.  Calvin  rejoiced  with  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  the  intrepid  spirit  of  faith  and  excellent  confession  which 
one  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  Michael  Gerard,  had  made.  Still  he  believed 
it  necessary  to  give  some  information  to  the  latter,  so  that,  in  case  he 
should  again  have  an  examination,  he  might  still  more  victoriously  defend 
his  faith.  “  He  writes  :  when  Michael  was  asked,  whether  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  in  the  form  of  the  bread,  he  answered  :  No.  Then 
he  was  asked  why  ?  and  he  answered :  It  would  be  a  blasphemy,  through 
which  the  death  of  Christ  would  be  rendered  of  no  account.  There  he 
might  have  stated  two  positive  errors  in  the  Mass,  namely,  the  idolatry 
which  makes  an  idol  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  addresses  the  same  as  God, 
and  that  they  make  a  sacrifice  of  it  to  reconcile  man  with  God,  whereas 
Christ  eternally  completed  this  reconciliation  by  one  offering.  At  the 
same  time  he  might  have  said,  as  regards  the  first  question,  that  we 
become  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  only  in  so  far 
as  we  raise  our  hearts  by  faith  heavenwards.  When  he  was  asked, 
whether  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints  can  pray  for  us,  he  replied  that 
there  was  only  one  Mediator  and  Advocate,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
indeed  the  truth  ;  still  he  might  justly  have  added,  that  the  dead  cannot 
be  entreated  to  pray  for  others,  as  God  has  commanded  that  the  living 
Christians  should  pray  for  one  another  in  this  world,  and  that  no  one 
should  call  upon  God  save  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Michael 
was  asked  concerning  free  will,  he  had  for  proof  that  we  are  backward  to 
all  good  to  quote  the  passage  in  Romans  vii.,  for  the  good  that  I  would  I 
do  not,  &c.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Apostle  was  not  speaking  there  of 
the  unbelievers,  who  are  wholly  deprived  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  of 
himself  and  other  believers,  to  whom  God  had  already  conferred  grace 
so  that  they  might  strive  after  good  ;  wherefore  Michael  might  have  said, 
if  believers  find  that  their  nature  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  what 
should  be  the  condition  of  those,  in  whom  there  was  nothing  but  siu  and 
stubbornness?  Being  asked  as  to  the  vows  he  had  renounced,  he  replied 
that  all  our  promises  were  nothing  but  lies.  There  he  should  have  said, 
that  it  does  not  become  us  to  vow  anything  but  that  which  God  has  per¬ 
mitted  in  His  word,  and  that  many  of  the  monks’  and  priests’  vows  are 
nothing  but  falsifications  of  the  true  service  of  God.  Finally,  as  in  this 
life  we  are  in  the  midst  of  death,  so  you  must  learn,  and  be  certain  and 
sure,  that  you  have  life  in  death,  in  which  we  are  to  see  that  we  live  not 
10 
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after  our  pleasure,  if  we  would  imitate  properly  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
Calvin  then  closes  his  circular  letter  with  encouraging  words,  hearty 
blessings  and  the  greetings  of  the  Genevan  brethren.  The  letter  is 
dated,  August  22,  1553. 

On  the  fourth  of  September  of  this  year,  it  was  a  Sunday,  after  he  had 
suffered  ten  months  under  bolt  and  bar,  Dionysius  was  quite  suddenly 
brought  from  his  cell,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  taken  from 
Lyons  to  Yillafranca.  At  break  of  day,  sentence  was  pronounced  sol¬ 
emnly  upon  him  as  an  arch  heretic.  It  signified  death  at  the  stake. 
With  quiet  joy  he  received  it,  and  returned  to  prison  with  the  anathema 
of  the  Church  upon  him.  Eight  days  later,  on  the  eleventh  of  September, 
the  fearful  sentence  of  death  was  executed.  The  fire,  being  intentionally 
somewhat  retarded,  in  the  beginning,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
sufferings,  slowly  crept  over  his  body.  When  this  was  half  consumed,  he 
continued  with  uplifted  hands  and  loud  voice  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  and  to  praise  Him,  until  speech  failed  him,  and  he  bowed  his 
head  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord.  Full  of  wonder,  and  indeed  in  a  kind  of 
reverence,  the  people  stood  about  the  place  of  execution.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  presentiment  that  the  funeral  pile  and  the  dying  martyr  upon  it 
was  the  offering  of  a  sweet  smelling  savor  to  God. 

Peloquin,  the  heroic  forerunner  of  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  martyrdom,  although  dead,  yet  to-day  in  spirit , 
after  three  hundred  years,  lives  in  the  faithful  portion  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  His  unconditional  submission  to  God’s  word,  his 
joyous  confessor’s  spirit,  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  revealed  Truth,  are  to 
this  hour  conspicuous  traits  of  the  French  Christians.  May  this  precious 
mheritance  be  imperishable,  and  outlast  an  age,  in  which,  as  the  present, 
such  pearls  of  firmness  of  faith  and  integrity  of  purpose  have  become 
somewhat  rare.  With  this  wish  we  close  our  short  sketch  of  the  life  and 
blessed  death  of  the  noble  French  brothers,  Stephen  and  Dionysius 
Peloquin. 


THE  DEAREST  NAME. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  Christ,  and  His  love  to  arouse 
the  dormant  faculty  of  a  mind  unable  to  respond  on  o  her  subjects,  was 
furnished  during  the  closing  years  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Jessup,  an 
eminent  civilian  and  jurist,  and  devoted  Christian,  of  Montrose,  Penn. 
During  the  past  five  years,  while  his  mind,  and  memory,  and  physical 
powers  were  seriously  affected  by  successive  strokes  of  paralysis,  his 
Christian  life  seemed  unimpaired.  “ Worldly  things,”  says  the  Evange¬ 
list,  “seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  religious  things  continued  fresh  and 
clear  in  his  mind-  When  walking  about  the  town,  he  could  go  directly 
to  the  church;  but  the  court-house,  the  scene  of  his  legal  experience,  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  but  his  Bible  was  read  daily.  He  even  forgot 
the  names  of  his  own  children,  but  never  forgot  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  mention  of  that  name  a  ways  brought  a  smile  to  his  face.  He  re¬ 
membered  distinctly  the  brethren  whom  he  had  known  in  connection 
with  the  church,  and  the  religious  societies,  while  he  could  only  with 
difficulty  recall  those  whom  he  had  known  in  the  sphere  of  the  law, 
politics  and  business. 
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THE  PAUPER  PARISH. 


(From  the  German.') 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  following  is  the  picture  of  a  certain  kind  of  parishes  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  take  it  from  the  German,  and  will  give  it  a  free  rendering.  That 
is  to  say,  I  will  softly  turn  it  into  the. English  tongue.  Softly,  so  as  not 
to  press  all  the  savory  juice  out  of  it  in  the  process  of  translation.  For 
very  pleasing  juice  it  has  in  the  original,  the  author  being  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  graceful  popular  writers  of  the  German  land. 

I  know  full  well,  he  says,  that  not  a  few  people  are  the  cause  of  their 
own  poverty.  But  this  too  I  say,  that  many  rich  people  bring  their  own 
children  to  want,  as  it  happened  with  myself.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
not  only  many  persons  remain  poor  through  their  own  shortcomings,  but 
also  many  through  the  mistraining  of  their  parents. 

After  my  father’s  death  my  mother  continued  to  live  with  her  brother. 
Though  a  hard-hearted  man,  he  permitted  his  poor  sister  and  her  boy  to 
remain  with  him  until  the  pauper  children  of  the  parish  met.  This  was 
to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  On  a  charming  morning  in  INI  ay,  we 
started  for  our  former  home,  to  attend  this  meeting.  The  warm  sun 
shone  from  the  clear  blue  sky.  On  every  hand  green  meadows  and 
blossoming  trees  greeted  us.  On  trees  and  hedges  little  birds  sang  and 
played  freely  and  familiarly  around  us.  And  while  the  birds  thus  made 
such  merry  music  in  the  cheerful  sun,  beneath  the  cloudless  heavens, 
many  children  passed  along  on  the  different  roads  to  the  meeting  of  the 
paupers  of  the  parish, —  passed  along  with  downcast  looks  and  heavy 
heart.  Unlike  the  birds,  they  felt  not  revived  by  the  warm  sun.  They 
took  no  note  of  the  blue  heavens.  Bather  they  felt  like  little  birds, 
which  on  cheerful  May-days  are  hung  up  in  a  cage  in  people’s  rooms. 
In  a  little  trough  their  meals  are  carefully  meted  out  to  them.  But  in 
the  cage  their  food  tastes  not  half  as  sweet  as  erst  it  did,  when  they  yet 
soared  and  sang  when  they  listed  in  the  open  free  air. 

It  is  true,  I  felt  more  cheerful  than  some  of  the  other  children.  My 
mother  carried  a  large  bundle  of  clothing,  which  by  some  means  she  had 
succeeded  to  get  for  me.  A  neat  clean  necktie  which  I  wore,  I  felt  to 
be  quite  an  ornament.  All  the  way,  she  tried  to  cheer  me  with  stories  of 
my  coming  happiness.  “Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  some  one  will  hire 
you,  whose  horses  and  cows  you  can  attend.  He  will  be  kind  to  you,  and 
give  you  a  good  home.”  In  this  way  she  cheered  my  droopiug  spirits, 
until  I  felt  well  nigh  as  merry  as  the  birds  around  me. 

At  length  we  reached  the  place  of  meeting.  Many  people  had  already 
assembled.  Some  had  brought  children,  others  came  to  board,  and  others 
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still  to  hire  them.  Parents  were  there  who  tried  their  utmost  to  force 
their  children  upon  the  parish  for  support.  Wei]  could  I  notice  their  ill- 
concealed  joy  in  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

In  a  corner  sat  a  woman,  with  two  pretty  little  girls  aside  of  her.  The 
three  wept  bitterly,  and  repeatedly  caught  each  other  round  the  neck. 
She  was  a  poor  widow,  who  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  her  rent.  Now  she 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  parish  authority,  to  learn  whether 
her  house-rent  could  be  forgiven  her,  or  whether  she  would  have  to  hire 
out  her  two  sweet  children.  A  certain  gossip,  pretending  to  be  her  friend, 
had  slandered  her.  She  had  access  to  many  families,  just  because  she 
was  a  gossip.  Among  others,  she  gained  the  ear  of  the  wife  of  a  member 
of  the  parish  council,  who  told  her  husband  the  slander.  The  husband 
spoke  cruelly  to  the  poor  widow,  and  denied  her  all  hope  to  keep  her 
children.  Happily,  the  heartless  man  was  in  this  instance  not  the  sole 
master.  The  mother’s  touching  love  conquered.  She  was  allowed  to 
keep  her  children. 

The  meeting  looked  like  that  of  a  market  day.  People  walked  about 
and  examined  the  poor  children  from  head  to  foot.  Some  of  the  poor 
little  things  were  struck  dumb  with  fright,  others  wept  bitterly.  Rude 
men  tore  open  the  little  bundles  of  clothing,  which  the  children  had 
brought  with  them.  Holding  up  piece  after  piece  to  the  vulgar  gaze  of 
the  unpitying  crowd,  they  asked  questions,  praised  or  blamed,  just  like 
people  pricing  articles  at  market. 

The  father  of  four  children  marched  the  timid  little  beings  before  every 
passer-by  if  possible  to  palm  one  upon  him,  just  as  a  peddler  woman 
begs  people  to  buy  the  cakes  or  ware  in  her  basket. 

One  man  drew  a  large  crowd  around  him.  He  had  a  child  which 
screamed  as  if  its  heart  would  break,  while  the  father  roared  and  swore 
like  a  man  possessed.  The  inhuman  father  was  determined  to  keep  the 
child ;  the  parish  was  determined  that  he  should  not  keep  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  found  a  home  for  it.  The  poor  child  screamed  :  “  Oh  my  Goi, 
only  do  not  give  me  to  my  father.  Every  day  he  beats  me  half  to  death, 
and  gives  me  nothing  to  eat/’  Then  the  father  cursed  the  child  and 
struck  at  it.  It  evaded  his  cruel  blows  by  creeping  between  the  legs  of 
the  bystanders.  The  parish  was  merciful,  and  kept  the  child.  The  dis¬ 
appointed  father  left  the  place  howling  like  a  ravenous  beast  On  this 
inhuman  parent  too,  did  Hod’s  dear  sun  shine,  but  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  sun.  The  unhappy  man  knew  not  that  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  God. 

The  sale,  for  such  it  seemed  to  be,  went  slowly  forward.  By  noon 
the  sun  became  hot.  The  children  had  become  hungry,  the  smaller  ones 
especially  very  thirsty.  A  few  had  something  bought  for  them.  This 
made  the  others  more  hungry  and  thirsty.  By  and  by  one  could  hardly 
hear  himself  speak,  on  account  of  the  screaming  and  weeping  of  the 
children  for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  At  length  a  kind-hearted  friend 
of  the  poor  gave  a  few  pennies  for  bread  to  relieve  their  distress. 

My  mother  had  bought  me  a  cake  for  a  penny.  With  this  in  hand, 
I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  widow  with  the  two  little  girls  ;  for  they  pleased 
me  very  much.  Their  mother  had  bought  rhem  a  half  penny  cake, 
which  she  gave  entirely  to  them  Her  own  hunger  seemed  to  be  ap¬ 
peased  by  seeing  her  children  comforted.  Alas  !  their  comfort  was  of 
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short  duration.  Their  divided  cake  was  soon  eaten,  leaving  them  still 
hungry.  Beseechingly  they  looked  up  into  the  mother’s  face  for 
another.  But  the  poor  mother  had  no  more  money.  My  inmost  heart 
was  moved  with  pity.  I  broke  off  a  piece  of  my  cake  and  handed  it  to 
the  children.  They  looked  at  me  shyly  and  at  my  cake  tenderly ;  but 
neither  touched  it.  When  I  kindly  urged  them,  the  younger  one  at 
length  ventured  to  take  a  piece,  and  the  elder,  tremblingly  followed  her 
example.  What  joy  I  now  felt  in  my  heart,  as  they  felt  it  in  theirs. 
We  together  formed  a  close  covenant  of  friendship.  We  ate  and  talked 
together,  and  thereby  forgot  our  sorrows.  For  I,  too,  was  one  of  the 
poor  children,  who  was  to  be  hired  or  sold  to  somebody.  For  one  whole 
hour  we  three  children  were  happy  together.  Then  our  band  of  inno¬ 
cent  love  was  severed.  The  poor  widow  and  her  two  children  were  called 
away.  After  awhile  they  returned — the  two  children  returned  with 
gladness.  I  could  see  their  joy  beaming  from  their  smiling  faces. 

Next  came  my  turn.  As  they  led  me  away  to  the  place  where  the 
peoole  who  wanted  children  were  standing,  I  overheard  some  rudely 
exclaiming  as  they  saw  me  passing  by  them  :  “  Let  us  see.  Who  would 
have  such  a  dull,  cheerless  boy.”  Others  said  :  “  He  is  nicely  clad,  and 
even  now  might  do  half  the  work  of  a  servant.”  I  was  closely  examined. 
Some  praised,  others  condemned  me.  At  length  a  ragged  fellow  bid  one 
dollar  for  me. 

He  may  have  intended  to  clothe  his  ragged  children  with  good  clothes. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  me.  I  was  put  up  for  sale  or  hire  a  second 
time,  and  greatly  praised.  I  believe  that  I  was  a  smart  boy.  I  was  tall, 
well  built,  somewhat  pale,  and  had  much  clothing,  which  had  its  influ¬ 
ence  with  some  people.  I  was  examined  anew.  One  said  this  about  me, 
another  that.  One  after  the  other  crowded  around  me.  I  became 
frightened,  and  began  to  cry,  and  caught  hold  of  my  mother,  and  begged 
her  to  take  me  away. 

At  length  a  pretty  decent-looking  farmer  agreed  to  take  me.  I  was  to 
take  care  of  his  little  children,  as  the  boy  he  had  before,  had  been  taken 
from  him.  He  consented  to  give  ten  dollars  a  year  for  me.  With  an 
admonition  to  be  a  good  boy,  since  they  had  found  such  a  good  master 
for  me,  we  were  both  dismissed. 

To  please  my  new  master,  my  mother  entertained  him  with  a  half-bottle 
of  wine.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  good  home,  and  would  be  kind  to 
me,  if  I  would  obey  him.  Then  he  came  to  praise  and  boast  of  every¬ 
thing  that  belonged  to  him,  from  himself  down  to  the  b  ack  dog,  which 
crouched  beneath  his  le 4s.  This  gave  me  good  cheer,  and  enabled  me  to 
part  from  my  mother  without  much  pain. 


A  Brink  Offering. — Great  sacrifices  are  made  by  some  Christians 
in  order  to  send  out  over  the  globe  the  missionary  message. 

Recently,  some  one  in  Illinois  wrote,  “I  drink  no  tea  this  year,  and  so 
save  five  dollars  to  send  John  Chinaman  a  draught  of  the  ‘  water  of  life/ 
Please  to  find  the  money  inclosed,  and  enter  it  thus — T.,  for  China.’  ” — 
Missionary  News . 
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CHILDREN-APOTHEGMS. 

BY  PERKIOMEN. 


Bacon  writes  on  the  “  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,”  and  we  will  write  on 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Little  Ones.  The  Philosophy  taught  in  the  Schools 
has  its  uses,  to  be  sure  )  but  there  is  an  order  of  it  in  the  Nursery,  which 
has  its  place,  as  well,  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  The  children  do 
verily  cry  out,  wherever  the  stone-dead  hearts  of  adults  betray  no  feel¬ 
ing.  W  e  have  a  little  pouch  full  of  Children- Apothegms  which  we  are 
anxious  to  empty  out,  for  the  benefit  of  their  like,  and,  forsooth,  to  the 
edification  of  their  elders. 

Helen  had  a  playful  Gold  Fish  sunning  itself  in  her  Father’s  office 
window.  She  could  stand  for  hours  and  watch  it  darting  up  and  catch¬ 
ing  with  its  awkward  mouth  the  crumbs  of  bread,  ere  they  touched  the 
surface  of  its  artificial  sea.  One  morning  she  came  to  the  Vase  and — 
lo  !  There  lay  the  Gold  Fish — dead  in  the  bottom  !  Of  course,  Father, 
Mother  and  Helen  must  hold  an  inquest.  The  verdict  had  been  fully  as' 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  many  a  Coroner  and  his  Jury — viz: 
Hied  from  cause  unknown.  Helen  thought  awhile  and  said — 

“  Father ,  did  God  take  it  to  his  Fish-Heaven  ?” 

Verily,  it  seemed  as  though  his  child  had  been  comforted  by  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  an  Hereafter  for  the  whole  animal  creation — of  a  Restoration  of 
all  things,  and  that  too,  without  ever  knowing  a  mite  of  the  discoursing 
of  Divines  on  St.  Paul’s  words :  “For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature  waitetli  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the 
creatme  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him 
who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope  :  Because  the  creature  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.” 

Helen’s  was  the  shortest  commentary  we  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
learn  on  this  text — before  or  since. 

The  redemption  of  the  whole  man — Body  and  Soul — is  certainly  a 
great  mystery  for  adult  minds.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  their 
inheritance  of  life  everlasting,  are  facts  which  stagger  sense,  reason  — 
every  fuuction  of  the  human  mind,  save  Christian  faith.  And  yet  our 
little  friend,  John ,  realized  it  as  completely  as  ever  did  a  saint.  Some 
weeks  after  the  death  of  his  kind  Grandmother,  who  had  been  an  ha¬ 
bitual  smoker,  he  laid  his  eyes  and  hands  on  her  whilom  pipe,  which 
had  been  stored  away  in  the  side  room  closet.  Dancing  for  joy  at  the 
thought  of  the  great  favor  which  he  might  confer  on  his  dear  Grand- 
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mother,  and  positively  certain  of  meetiug  her,  just  as  he  had  known  her 
on  earth, 

In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 

In  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter, 

he  prayed  ; 

u  Mamma  when  1  die,  put  this  pipe  in  my  coffin — I  want  to  take  it  to 
Grand-mam  !” 

His  mother  turned  away,  with  eyes  all  dim,  whilst  we  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  thought,  that  the  child’s  Heaven  was  after  all  less  smoky  than  it 
is  to  many,  who  make  the  whole  virtue  of  the  Creed  to  consist  in  mouthing 
it  aloud  before  men. 

Was  it  not  an  Ultimatum,  when  James  answered  his  Sunday-School 
Superintendent’s  question — u  What  is  Prayer  ?” — in  the  words  :  “ It  is 
to  talk  to  God  in  earnest?”  It  is  pretty  natural  for  every  child,  when 
asked — “Where  is  Hod?” — to  reply: — “God  is  everywhere!”  Hut 
Joseph  was  the  only  one,  in  a  crowded  School,  who  spoke  up,  when 
asked — “  Where  is  God  not  ?” — in  the  words  : — 

“  God  is  not  in  a  had  man’s  heart!” 

He  had  memorized  the  commandment — u  Honor  thy  Father  and  thy 
Mother,  &c.,”  when  yet  a  small  boy.  But  it  was  only  in  long  after  years, 
that  little  Benjamin  impressed  it  more  indelibly  on  our  heart,  than  ever 
a  Sunday  School  or  sermon  could.  He  whittled  away  at  a  wooden  block 
diligently  and  in  earnest,  when  his  father  inquired  :  “  What  are  you 
doing,  Bennie  ?”  Without  interruption  he  said  : — 

11  Only  making  a  trough  for  Pa  to  eat  out  of  when  he  gets  old — as 
Grandpap  does  now  !” 

It  is  said,  that  the  Grandfather  had  a  good  place  assigned  him  at  the 
family  table,  ever  after  that. 

Ida,  though  only  three  years  old,  could  not  understand  why  the  In¬ 
fant  School  should  close  its  doors  during  the  Winter  months.  Neither 
can  many  older  ones.  But  so  it  is,  in  our  rural  districts.  In  October 
last,  as  she  left  the  chapel,  for  the  last  time  of  that  year,  she  looked 
back,  sighed  and  said  :  — 

“  Now  the  mice  will  keep  school  in  there,  all  Winter  !” 

Just  so,  dear  child,  we  thought.  And  we  left  our  eye  wander  over  all 
East  Pennsylvania,  in  which  our  country  churches  stand  for  owls  and 
bats  to  congregate  in,  all  the  year  round,  save  perhaps  twelve  or  twice 
twelve  days,  when  the  people  want  them. 

Mary  stood  at  the  window  of  her  bed-chamber,  one  morning  in  De¬ 
cember.  Noticing  the  great  change  of  scenery  which  had  occurred, 
between  evening  and  morning,  she  exclaimed  : — 

“ Just  see!  God  painted  the  world  white,  by  starlight !” 

We  call  that  a  thousand  fold  more  emphatic  than  to  say — “  It  snowed.” 
Yea,  no  philosopher  can  go  beyond  that. 

Sancta ,  like  all  mortals  of  her  age,  believes  that  language  is  given  to 
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express  our  thoughts  by — not  to  conceal  them.  Hence  she  is  not  given 
to  circumlocution.  She  is  not  at  all  verbose,  though  she  talks  all  day. 
Her’s  is  a  plain  terse,  Saxon  style. 

One  fine  morning  her  father  was  preparing  to  give  her  a  iide  across 
the  country,  which  is  the  pinnacle  of  her  ambition,  by  the  way.  She 
tripped  in  all  haste  into  the  yard  and  called  aloud : — 

“  Papa  did  you  dress  up  Bill  ?” 

We  opened  the  stable-door  and  showed  her  “  Bill”  all  ready  caparisoned 
for  a  trot.  She  was  satisfied,  but  we  wondered  why  older  people  could 
not  accustom  themselves  thus  to  talk  across  the  Continent,  and  not  for 
ever  to  sail  around  by  the  Gulf  and  stand  in  danger  of  losing  themselves, 
in  speech  at  least  ? 

Peter  had  a  father  of  unequal  and  irritable  temper.  He  could  be 
mild  and  morose,  within  one  moment.  He  would  frequently  start  from 
home  in  the  kindest  mood,  and  return  all  contrary.  Peter  had  learned 
to  notice  the  weather-sorted  mind  of  his  father,  and  would  stand  like  a 
sentinel,  on  his  return,  in  order  to  divine  the  state  of  his  father’s  mental 
barometer.  One  day  he  watched  at  the  gate,  glanced  up  at  the  parental 
countenance  and,  suddenly  turning  on  his  heels,  galloped  into  the  house, 
clapping  his  hands  and  apprising  the  family  of  the  fact,  that 

“  Pap's  all  right!  Pap’s  all  right!” 

Thomas  had  long  been  accustomed  to  old  Pastor  Moody’s  sermonizing. 
His  was  a  quiet,  easy  and  solemn  style.  Little  Tom  felt  very  devotional 
under  his  sermons,  even  though  he  understood  but  little.  He  never  dared 
to  talk  in  meeting.  That  was  sacrilege  to  his  mind.  On  a  certain 
Lord’s  day  the  Beverend  Boanerges  stood  in  the  pulpit.  Lie  preached  a 
sound  sermon.  It  fact  it  was  all  sound — and  perspiration — and  pocket- 
handkerchief — and  a  sipping  of  water — and  an  angry  beating  of  air. 
Tom  sat  and  looked  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers.  Irreverence  is  contagious, 
hence  the  boy  was  lifted  clean  out  of  his  wonted  reverential  mood  in 
church.  And  at  last,  forgetting  all  propriety,  he  leaned  up  against  his 
fond  mother,  and  whispered  : 

“Mamma,  ivhy  don’t  Father  Moody  let  that  man  out?” 

We  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  children  are  competent  to  render  an 
impartial  criticism  on  pulpit  manners. 

Sarah  had  been  sent  to  the  door  to  answer  the  bell  a  few  times. 
Whenever  it  was  not  convenient  for  her  mother  to  see  the  visitor,  Sarah 
was  told  to  report:  “My  mother  is  not  at  home.”  Now  it  so  happened 
on  a  certain  “  Thanksgiving  Bay,”  that  the  family  had  just  been  pre¬ 
paring  a  big  dinner  of  turkey  and  its  additionals,  when  the  door-bell 
tinkled.  Sarah  hopped  to  the  front-door  and  met  Pastor  Grant.  Lie 
familiarly  moved  forward  without  awaiting  any  invitation  to  pass  in. 
But  Sarah  hailed  him  and  gravely  spoke  \  u  Mr.  Grant ,  my  mother  told 
me  to  say  she  was  not  at  home.  We  are  just  ready  to  eat  a  turkey 
dinner  ?” 

Pastor  Grant  smelled — well,  no  turkey,  any  how — and  beat  a  hasty 
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retreat  and  muttered  considerably  above  a  whisper  :  Kinder  und  Xarren 
sagen  die  Wahrheit. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  the  habit  of  frightening  her  little  Susan  into  obedi¬ 
ence.  She  would  call  in  a  beggar  to  take  her  along,  or  bring  a  boog  a- 
boo  down  the  chimney,  or  do  something  of  this  order  to  make  Susie  be 
good.  One  day  Susie  thought  her  mother  did  not  obey  her  as  she  wanted 
her  to  do,  and  so  she  walked  to  the  fire-hearth,  removed  the  board  and 
called  lustily  up  the  dark  flue  : — 

u Santa  Claus!  comedown  the  chimney  and  make  my  mother  'have  her  self!” 

Of  course,  “  Peltz-Nickle”  didn’t  come.  And  ever  after  that,  Susie 
would  not  believe  that  her  mother  could  make  him  come  either. 

Mrs.  Jones  fell  into  the  foolish  and  wicked  custom  of  continually 
threatening  her  little  daughters  to  “  tell  the  minister  on  them,”  whenever 
she  felt  that  they  out-generaled  her  maternal  authority.  Thus  the  Pastor 
became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones,  not  a  father  confessor,  but  a  sort 
of  constabulary  or  police-officer.  The  least  of  the  band  observed  this 
threat  falling  from  her  mother’s  lips,  and  spoke  up  tartly  : 

11  Well ,  the  minister  ain’t  God!” 

After  being  thus  answered  Mrs.  Jones  would  rather  say  :  “  Children, 
always  remember  this  saying — Thou  God  seest  me!” 

Our  young  nephew  was  born  and  used  to  a  populous  town.  Whilst 
on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  we  took  him  to  a  country  wedding.  He  saw  no 
houses  about — neither  many  faces.  An  old  gentleman  asked  him,  how 
he  would  like  to  live  there  ?  Willie  spoke  his  mind  at  once  : — 

“  Not  at  all.  It's  too  young  a  place.” 

The  boys  standing  around  him  laughed  right  out,  at  the  thought  of 
“Will”  imagining  a  country  farm  house  being  the  nucleus  of  a  future 
town.  And  we  too  thought,  that  whilst  the  dwellers  in  cities  are  apt  to 
style  the  denizens  of  the  country,  as  behind  themselves,  there  are  never¬ 
theless  times  and  occasions,  when  the  latter  are  ahead  of  the  former. 
But,  whether  before  or  behind  his  surroundings  now,  Will  was  certainly 
original.  And  it  is  this  feature,  which  renders  the  sayings  of  our  Little 
Folks  so  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Originality  crops  out  on  one  or  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  Original  are  they  in  thought,  expression  or  in  the 
application. 

Jesus  regarded  the  children  as  a  race  separate  and  distinct,  as  it  were, 
from  the  adult  generation.  It  was  one  of  their  representatives  that  He 
took  and  held  up  before  the  grown  ones  of  his  time,  as  a  model  for  all  the 
more  aged  to  pattern  after.  •  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  uot,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  We  confess 
that  we  have  never  yet  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  current  exegesis  of 
that  wonderful  and  beautiful  saying. 


Useful  Afflictions. — “  The  softest  road  is  not  always  the  best  road. 
It  is  on  the  smooth  ice  we  slip ;  a  rough  path  is  usually  safer  for  our  feet. 
Our  difficulties  make  us  watchful.  They  plainly  show  us  our  weakness, 
and  send  us  to  Christ  for  help.  They  humble  us  before  God.” 
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MUSIC  IN  CHURCH. 


BY  C.  G.  A.  HULLHORST. 


Praise  the  Lord  upon  the  harp ; 

Sing  to  the  harp  with  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 

With  trumpets  also  and  shawms, 

0  show  yourselves  joyful  before  the  Lord,  the  King. 

David. 

The  Beautiful  in  Christian  Worship. 

It  is  well  and  proper  to  make  our  public  worship  as  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible,  provided  we  thereby  do  not  impair  its  efficiency  in 
attaining  its  primary  object,  i.  e.  to  awaken  and  nourish  spiritual  life. 
“  All  is  yours  ”  says  the  greatest  of  Apostles,  and  according  to  this  the 
Christian  has  a  claim  upon  everything  in  God’s  great  aud  beautiful  uni¬ 
verse.  In  fact,  the  Christian  alone  is  really  entitled  to  the  use  of  God’s 
gifts,  not  for  any  merits  of  his  own,  but  because  he  believes  in  Christ, 
and  claims  Him  as  his  righteousness.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  a 
Liturgy  is,  to  embody,  present  and  introduce  into  public  worship  the 
standard  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  the  most  symmetrical,  harmonious 
and  beautiful  manner.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  “  Order  is  heaven’s  first 
law;”  and  the  Christian  temple,  as  the  type  and  portal  of  heaven,  should 
certainly  begin  to  introduce  and  practice  its  laws.  Man  is  so  constituted 
that  he  will  naturally  associate  holiness  and  bliss  with  beauty.  We  al¬ 
ways  think  of  paradise  as  a  beautiful  place,  and  of  God,  the  angels  and 
saints  as  beautiful;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  associate  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  darkness  all  that  is  ugly  and  offensive  to  the  senses. 

Solomon’s  temple  was  perhaps  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  structure 
ever  erected  by  human  hands,  and  David  frequently  speaks  of  the  ‘‘beau¬ 
ty  of  holiness.”  We  therefore  regard  it  as  sufficiently  established,  that 
it  is  right  and  suitable  to  introduce  into  divine  service  anything  that  will 
add  to  its  beauty  and  interesting  character,  “provided  the  substance  of 
the  Faith  be  kept  entire.” 

Music  one  of  the  chief  Elements  of  Beauty. 

So  rafft  von  jeder  eiteln  Biirde, 

Wenn  des  Gesanges  Ruf  ershallt, 

Der  Mensch  sich  auf  zur  Geisterwiirde 
Und  tritt  iu  heilige  Gewalt. 

Schiller. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  powerful  effects  of  music  on 
the  human  mind.  The  truth  is,  it  can  be  better  felt  than  described.  It 
is  a  universal  language,  understood,  realized  and  appreciated  by  all  men  of 
all  nations  and  tongues,  of  all  classes  aud  ages,  by  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  refined  and  the  uncultivated .  That  the  world  is  fully  aware 
of  this  fact  we  see  almost  every  day. 
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It  is  effectually  applied  in  battle  to  urge  man  and  steed  onward  to  the 
bloody  contest.  What  would  any  of  our  public  gatherings  amount  to 
without  music  in  some  form?  Just  now,  while  writing  this,  we  hear  the 
trumpets  pouring  forth  their  melodious  strains,  arousing  the  citizens  for 
the  coming  entertainment.  Music  does  indeed  touch  very  tender  chords 
in  the  human  breast.  It  calls  forth  a  feeling  that  is  related  to  the  infinite. 
How  forcibly  the  ancients  felt  its  power  is  well  expressed  by  Horace,  in 
his  address  to  Mercury’s  Lyre : 

“Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvaa 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari.” 

“  Thou  canst  allure  the  tigers  and  the  forests 
And  stay  the  rapid  rivers  in  their  course.” 

The  Roman  Church  has  ever  been  very  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the 
great  influence,  which  music  has  over  the  human  mind.  We  venture  to 
say,  that  one  of  its  strongest  holds  upon  the  populace,  is  the  manifold 
introduction  of  music  into  its  public  services.  Music  is  not  only  pleasing, 
but  at  the  same  time  edifying;  it  raises  the  soul  above  earth  and  directs 
it  to  God  and  eternity  ;  it  is  the  highest  form  of  praise  and  thanksgiviog. 
With  the  ancient  Israelites  music  formed  a  very  large  and  important  part 
of  the  temple  worship. 

Now,  if  the  world  makes  use  of  this  great  power  to  accomplish  its  ob¬ 
jects;  if  the  Roman  Church  employs  it  with  so  much  effect;  if  already 
the  Israelites  would  not  worship  without  it;  then  we  Protestants,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  at  least  an  important  branch  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
ought  certainly  not  to  stand  in  the  background.  It  is  our  duty,  to  make 
proper  use  of  this  precious  gift  of  God  in  winning  souls  for  Christ.  This 
is  indeed  the  highest  use  we  can  make  of  any  of  God’s  gifts. 

Congregational  Singing. 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live;  I  will  sing  praise  unto  my  God  while  I 
have  my  being.  Ps.  civ.  33. 

To  God,  the  universal  King, 

Let  all  mankind  their  tribute  bring, 

All  that  have  breath,  your  voices  raise, 

In  songs  of  never-ceasing  praise. 

Ref.  Hymns,  No.  1. 

Why  do  we  go  to  church  to  worship  God?  Could  we  not  pray  and 
sing  and  read  sermons  at  home?  Many  volumes  of  excellent  sermons 
are  published,  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church;  sermons,  which  can  scarcely  be  excelled  by  the  productions  of 
our  present  ministry.  Why  not  read  and  stivly  these  at  home,  and  save 
the  large  sums  expended  for  building  churches;  money  which  might 
then  be  applied  for  disseminating  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  for  educational 
purposes?  The  answer  lies  in  the  constitution  of  man.  He  is  a  social 
being.  We  meet  in  church  in  order  to  enjoy  each  other’s  communion — 
the  fellowship  of  believers.  Special  blessings  are  promised  to  such  gath¬ 
erings.  The  Saviour  says :  “  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  But  we  cannot  enjoy  this 
communion  of  saints  by  sitting  in  church  as  mute  as  a  block  of  marble. 
There  must  be  something  in  which  we  may  all  join  our  voices.  The 
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Methodists  feel  this  need  of  some  outward  manifestation  of  their  emotions 
and  their  hearty  consent  to  the  petitions  offered  up  to  the  throne  of 
Grace,  and  therefore  they  every  now  and  then  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice 
“Amen,  amen  !  ”  This  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a  Liturgy — 
namely,  to  cause  the  whole  congregation  to  join  audibly  in  prayer  and 
supplication.  Ooe  of  the  best  opportunities  for  all  in  one  accord  to  give 
vent  to  their  emotions  of  praise,  in  a  loud  and  forcible  manner,  is  in  sing¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  the  great  power  of  sounds  of  music  is  employed.  The 
sublimest  and  holiest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  are  united  with  the 
most  heavenly  art,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  one  will  aid  and  strengthen 
the  other — a  most  efficacious  combination  !  It  is  based  on  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  naturally  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice.  Hence,  when  in  church  we  see,  hear,  and  feel,  how  hearti¬ 
ly  all  around  us  raise  their  voices  in  hymns  of  praise  we  naturally  follow. 
The  cheerful  song  will  enable  us  to  forget  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  earth. 
Such  singing  has  even  a  good  effect  on  the  physical  part  of  man.  It  ex¬ 
pands  the  lungs,  and  sends  sparks  of  nervous  vigor  through  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  And  so  intimate  is  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  that  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  one  call  forth  like  qualities  in  the  other. 

Our  Protestant  Churches  in  this  Respect. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  in  many  of  our  churches  we  do  not  find  con¬ 
gregational  singing  as  above  described.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
English  congregations.  The  Germans,  as  a  general  thing,  retain  their 
good  old  Chorals,  and  each  one  feels  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  sing 
them  with  all  his  might.  Hr.  Schaff  has  indeed  well  said,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  liturgy,  because  their  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  precious  hymns,  sung  to  their  grand,  time-honored  Chorals, 
answer  in  part  the  purposes  of  a  responsive  Liturgy. 

The  hymnology  and  church  music  of  the  English  language  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  German  tongue,  which  may  partly  account  for  the  defec¬ 
tive  congregational  singing  among  the  English.  Still  we  have  a  great 
many  good  hymns  and  tunes,  which  might  well  be  sung  by  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation.  Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Americans.  The  men  are  too  stoical,  stiff,  cold  and  business-like,  and  as 
a  rule  leave  the  cultivation  of  music  entirely  to  the  other  sex.  They  re¬ 
gard  it  as  their  principal  duty  to  make  the  money ;  the  ladies  may  take 
care  of  all  the  rest,  such  as  music,  the  fine  arts  in  general;  even  religion 
and  the  training  of  the  children.  The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  do  without  singing.  When  he  goes  to  church,  he  regards  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  that  he  must  take  his  hymn  book,  and  hold  it  up  high  and 
sing  aus  voller  Brust  und  nach  Herzenslust.  The  American,  to  tell  the 
plain  truth,  is  too  indifferent  and  too  lazy  to  sing.  It  is  for  these  reasons, 
that  the  choir  has  to  do  all  the  singing,  whilst  the  congregation  is  sitting 
or  standing  as  indifferent,  as  though  it  was  not  their  duty  and  privilege 
to  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice. 
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The  Remedy. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old,  ho  will  not  depart  from 
it. — Solomon. 

If  we  wish  to  have  good  congregational  singing,  we  must  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  music  in  our  families.  If  the  desired  object  can  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  present  generation,  we  should  by  all  means  train  our 
children  for  it,  not  the  girls  only,  but  the  boys  as  well.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  a  family,  nearly  all  of  whose  members  have  a  taste  and 
talent  for  music.  They  know  how  to  apply  their  musical  skill  in  divine 
worship.  Three  of  the  sons  have  made  themselves  very  useful  in  leading 
choirs  and  playing  the  organ.  One  of  them  has  played  this  instrument 
in  church,  from  his  twelfth  year,  not  missing  a  Sabbath  until  his  early 
death  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  first  occasion  of  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  music  in  the  family,  was  the  desire  to  connect  it  with  regular 
family  worship.  Every  morning  and  evening  their  voices  were  poured 
forth  in  a  volume  of  sacred  song  and  praise,  one  of  the  sons  playing  an 
accompaniment  on  the  melodeon  or  piano, — for  they  had  both.  Singing 
was  considered  as  regular  a  part  of  family  worship,  as  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  prayer.  And  a  happy  effect  it  had  upon  all. 

The  family  altar  should  be  in  all  respects  the  forerunner  of  the  services 
at  church.  Accustom  your  children  to  pray,  study  God’s  Word  and  to 
sing  at  home ,  you  will  thereby  prepare  them  to  take  part  in  all  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  public  worship.  It  is  very  well  to  understand  the  science  of  mu¬ 
sic,  but  if  you  do  not ,  this  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  sing;  or  be 
able  to  carry  a  melody.  To  say  that  you  don’t  wish  to  sing  until  you 
understand  the  science  of  music,  is  like  saying,  that  you  will  refuse  to 
speak  until  you  understand  grammar.  The  one  is  about  as  absurd  as  the 
other. 


♦ 


English  Synonyms. — The  English  language  must  appear  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  to  a  foreigner.  One  of  them,  looking  at  a  picture 
of  a  number  of  vessels,  said,  “  See  what  a  flock  of  ships  ”  He  was  told 
that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called  a  fleet,  and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called 
a  flock.  And  it  was  added,  for  his  guidance,  in  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  our  language,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of  wolves 
is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  that  a  gang  of 
angels  is  called  a  host,  and  that  a  host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal,  and 
a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  children  is  called  a 
troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties 
is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde 
of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drove,  and  a 
drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a 
school,  and  a  school  of  worshippers  is  called  a  congregation,  and  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a 
band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of  people  is 
called  a  crowd. 
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THREE  YOUTHS  FORMING  HABITS. 


BY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


No.  1.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  strange  noise  below  my  study -win¬ 
dow.  Looking  for  the  cause  of  it  I  discovered  two  young  men  in  seem¬ 
ingly  earnest  conversation.  Two  brothers  they  seemed  to  be.  One  a 
tall  young  man,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  other,  smaller  of 
stature  and  better  dressed,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  older 
brother  was  drunk — just  drunk  enough  to  be  boisterous  and  troublesome. 
The  younger  found  him  somewhere,  and  tried  to  take  him  home.  He 
seemed  greatly  ashamed  to  have  people  see  his  brother  drunk  on  the 
street.  And  so  he  tried  to  lead  him  through  the  alley  where  they  would 
not  be  seen.  And  right  under  the  window  the  older  one  got  stubborn, 
propping  himself  against  the  fence,  and  refusing  to  go  farther.  In  a 
half  whisper  the  poor  little  fellow  held  on  to  his  arm  and  besought  him 
to  go  home  with  him.  At  length  he  pushed  him  along  by  force,  the 
older  meanwhile  blubbering  in  ill-humor  at  his  faithful  younger  brother. 
I  watched  them  till  they  turned  the  corner,  and  from  my  inmost  being 
pitied  both.  How  must  his  old  parents  feel  when  he  staggers  into  their 
home!  What  a  sorrowful  shame  he  brings  upon  them!  They  have 
worked  hard  to  raise  him,  and  send  him  to  school,  and  now  he  reels  home 
drunk. 

I  pitied  the  drunken  young  man.  For  he  seems  not  to  make  a  habit 
of  getting  drunk.  It  may  become  a  habit  with  him  ere  long,  if  he  is 
not  on  his  guard.  Some  body  made  him  drunk.  It  is  true  he  ought  to  have 
had  sense  enough  not  to  drink.  But  decent  people  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  not  to  put  the  bottle  to  the  mouth  of  inexperienced  youth.  Very 
tenderly  I  felt  for  the  younger  brother.  He  looked  like  a  little  gentle¬ 
man.  And  seemed  to  feel  keenly  mortified  that  he  should  be  seen  with 
a  drunken  young  man  on  the  street,  and  that  young  man  his  brother. 
That  he  should  thus  take  charge  of  his  poor  brother — perhaps  even  bring 
him  away  from  his  wicked  companions  in  a  drinking  saloon,and  in  the 
sight  of  people  who  rudely  laughed  at  both,  lead  him  home — this  made 
me  think  highly  of  the  youth,  although  I  know  not  his  name.  He  per¬ 
formed  a  heroic  act. 

No.  2.  Another  youth  I  met  on  the  street  not  long  since.  Him  I 
knew.  He  was  just  coming  out  of  a  saloon,  and  showed  very  marked 
effects  of  what  he  drank  within.  He,  too,  staggered,  reeled  boisterously 
along  the  pavement.  Had  I  not  been  in  a  carriage,  I  think  I  should 
have  kindly  taken  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  home.  If  that  were  pos¬ 
sible.  For,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  he  has  no  home.  It  is  wrong,  a 
great  sin,  for  anybody  to  get  drunk.  Yet  a  greater  sin  for  some  than  for 
others.  Some  young  men  have  had  pious  parents,  a  Christian  training, 
and  from  a  child  have  seen  and  heard  nothing  at  home  but  what  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  them  pure  and  godly.  If  such  turn  to  be  wicked  in 
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spite  of  tlieir  earlier  religious  privileges  little  can  be  said  to  exteuuate 
their  guilt. 

This  youth  had  no  such  parents  nor  home.  It  is  possible  that  with  all 
its  sins,  the  saloon  seems  more  homelike  to  him  than  any  other  place  to 
which  he  has  access.  Alas  !  for  the  youth  who  has  no  home — no  place 
where  brothers,  sisters  and  parents  give  him  the  shelter,  counsel  and 
sympathy  of  affection.  With  sincere  intentions  he  united  with  the 
Church  a  few  years  ago.  But  he  started  in  the  Christian  race  under 
immense  disadvantages.  The  stubborn  habits  which  his  defective  train¬ 
ing  entailed  upon  him  refused  to  be  curbed  or  subdued.  When  our 
Saviour  tried  to  cast  out  devils,  the  evil  spirits  would  hurl  their  victims 
to  the  earth,  and  torture  them  tenfold  more.  Thus  too  he  tortures  and 
tears  many  a  one  who  tries  to  cease  from  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good.  The  poor  fellow  tries  to  conquer  his  habits.  Alas  !  some  sins  still 
so  easily  beset  him.  And  godless  soul-destroyers  know  it.  They  assail 
him  at  his  weak  points,  and  sometimes  succeed  to  entrap  him.  Not  in 
anger,  but  with  a  feeling  of  prayerful  pity,  I  looked  at  the  poor  neglected 
youth — and  as  I  rode  by  him  prayed  mentally  that  God  would  give  him 
grace  to  recover  from  his  fall.  How  thankful  was  I  when,  a  few  weeks 
later,  I  saw  him  devoutly  enter  the  church.  He  seemed  to  say  :  “  How 
sorry  I  am  that  I  sinned  in  this  way.  1  will  begin  anew.  0  ye  com¬ 
rades.  help  me  to  rise  and  live  for  Christ,  or  I  shall  fall  to  rise  no  more ! ” 
Yes  help  him — speak  gently  to  the  youth.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for 
him  to  do  right  than  for  some  others. 

No.  3.  A  few  hours  ago  a  good  mother,  in  feeble  health  but  strong  in 
faith,  called  to  see  me.  God  has  given  her  a  number  of  children,  aud 
she  lent  them  to  the  Lord  in  turn.  She  wept  many  tears  about  her  chil¬ 
dren,  but  they  were  tears  of  gratitude. 

“I  cannot  be  thankful  enough,”  she  said,  “that  our  dear  Lord  gives 
us  such  good  children.  They  are  all  so  kind,  gentle,  and  obedient  to  us, 
their  parents.  They  seem  worried  to  know  how  they  can  do  enough  for 
us.  Our  youngest  manages  to  earn  some  money  between  school  hours. 

I  am  in  poor  health,  and  sometimes  know  not  what  to  take  for  my  relief. 
Often  the  dear  child  comes  home,  with  some  package  or  bottle,  and  says  : 
Here,  mother,  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  this  is  a  good  remedy  for  your 
disease.  I  bought  it  for  you.  At  another  time  one  of  the  others  comes 
and  brings  me  a  suitable  gift  of  affection.  And  when  I  am  sick,  my 
daughter,  who  you  know  is  so  young  yet,  nurses  me  as  tenderly  and 
wisely  as  if  she  were  the  mother  and  I  were  the  child.  God  not  only 
allowed  me  to  become  the  mother  of  children,  but  spared  their  father  and 
me  to  train  them  up  for  Him.  I  often  think  of  the  orphans  without  a 
natural  mother.  0  what  a  mercy,  that  our  children  were  not  left  mother¬ 
less — that  we  were  permitted  to  labor  and  live  for  them,  that  they  here¬ 
after  may  labor  and  live  for  Christ!  You  know  that  we  have  not  much 
of  this  world’s  goods,  but  here,  I  give  you  ten  dollars  as  a  thank- 
offering — for  the  Orphans’  Home.” 

I  told  her  it  was  too  much  for  her.  But  she  must  give  it  to  Christ 
for  His  little  ones;  for,  has  He  not  given  a  natural  mother  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  till  they  are  all  grown,  and  all  the  followers  of  Christ? 

While  she  was  speaking  to  me,  my  mind  involuntarily  run  after  the 
above  youth,  No.  2.  He  has  had  no  mother  to  love  him  and  when  he 
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most  needed  her.  No  mother  whom  he  could  love.  Therefore  he  needs 
our  pity  and  help. 

Good  people  often  use  much  harsh  judgment  against  their  weaker 
brethren.  Some  sin,  not  from  choice  but  from  weakness.  If  we  knew 
how  they  secretly  grieve  over  their  sins,  how  earnestly  they  try  to  over¬ 
come  them,  and  how  little  encouragement  they  receive  from  God’s  people, 
we  would  judge  them  more  charitably,  and  endeavor  to  help  them.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  others  have  had  the  same  opportunities  of  train¬ 
ing  and  improvement  as  we.  And  that  if  they  are  remiss  in  duty  they 
sin  with  deliberation  and  design. 

This  accounts  for  our  Saviour’s  lenient  judgment  concerning  publicans, 
Samaritans  and  sinners.  Why  treat  the  grasping  Zaceheus  with  such 
tender  forbearance;  why  with  perceptible  compassion  allow  His  pardon 
to  extend  even  to  a  fallen  woman  ?  Was  it  not  because  He  could  trace 
their  character  and  conduct  back  to  beginnings  over  which  they  had  no 
control?  That  to  which  a  heartless  Phariseeism  was  blind  he  could 
clearly  see.  Both  had  had  many  an  earnest  struggle  to  break  away  from 
their  earlier  wicked  life,  but  the  way  to  a  more  honest  and  a  purer  life 
seemed  closed  until  the  “  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners”  came.  u  We 
then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.”  Take 
them  by  the  hand,  and  by  our  counsel,  sympathy  and  prayers  aid  them  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  their  situation. 
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ROYAL  COURTSHIPS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.”  And  a  double  weight  and 
worry  must  it  bring,  when  its  bearer  is  the  head  of  woman.  To  me  there 
seems  to  be  something  unnatural  in  the  idea  of  a  female  sovereign,  as 
there  is  in  that  of  a  female  commander-in-chief  of  an  army.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  an  exception  to  her  sex.  Yet  many  a  woman  has  been  honored  with 
the  crown  of  royalty,  and  not  a  few  women  have  borne  it  with  grace  and 
greatness  of  soul.  Still,  no  matter  what  her  natural  qualifications  may 
be,  the  cares  of  state  and  the  perplexing  task  of  governing  a  nation  do 
not  belong  to  woman’s  legitimate  domain. 

Poor  Carlotta,  the  loving  wife  of  the  late  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  is 
heart-broken ;  an  object  of  pity.  The  dethroning  of  her  husband  dethroned 
her  reason,  for  a  season.  The  queen  of  Spain,  hated  by  the  masses  of 
her  subjects,  has  to  seek  refuge  in  Rome.  From  a  palace,  which  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Pope  has  assigned  her,  she  vainly  appeals  with  maternal 
tenderness  to  her  rebellious  nation,  and  promises  to  restore  order  and 
prosperity  to  Spain  in  the  event  of  her  restoration.  From  good  Esther 
down  to  Carlotta,  a  large  proportion  of  the  queens  of  the  earth  have  been 
crowned  with  thorns.  Think  what  the  wives  of  Roman  Emperors  had 
to  endure  !  How  many  of  the  queens  of  France  were  slain  by  the  public 
executioner  !  A  sad  fatality  has  attended  their  reign. 

In  this  respect  Victoria  of  England  has  been  more  fortunate.  Her 
reign  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  death  of  her  dear 
Albert  has  been  her  greatest  and  only  misfortune,  if  such  it  may  be 
called.  Still  she  mourns  for  him,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted.  Perhaps 
as  a  partial  relief  to  her  sorrow,  she  wrote  a  work  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  extracts  from  her  diary,  and  of  letters  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Albert  and  his  family.  All  these  are  carefully  compiled 
by  a  competent  hand,  interspersed  with  explanatory  remarks. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  sovereigns  to  turn  authors.  Caesar  wrote  his 
Commentaries,  Henry  VIII  wrote  his  book  against  Luther,  and  Napoleon 
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III  wrote  the  life  of  Caesar.  Queen  Victoria’s  volumes  are  different 
from  all  these.  You  see  less  of  the  queen  in  her  books  than  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  the  affectionate  wife,  the  tender  mother. 

What  kind  of  a  being  is  a  sovereign  ?  ask  many  persons.  Do  a  crown 
and  sceptre  make  one  any  less  a  human  being,  than  the  uncrowned  and 
unsceptred  are ?  Officially,  they  are  above  their  subjects.  Personally, 
they  are  made  of  like  stuff  with  ordinary  mortals.  One  time  Caesar  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm  on  sea.  His  boatman,  conscious  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  rowing  a  Roman  Emperor  over  the  tossing  waves,  became  nervous 
and  weak  from  fright.  To  calm  his  fears  the  emperor  called  to  him: 
“  Remember,  you  carry  Caesar.”  What  do  the  waves  care  for  Caesar? 

During  the  victorious  campaigns  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  many  regard¬ 
ed  him  with  feelings  akin  to  adoration.  At  Gfotha  there  was  to  be  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  kings,  right  in  the  heat  and  height  of  European  convulsions. 
Though  a  small  town,  it  was  then  the  centre  of  Gfermanic  science,  the 
Athens  of  Germany.  Goethe  and  Wieland,  and  a  group  of  other  literary 
celebrities  abode  there.  This  congress  of  kings  was  of  course,  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  best  that  the  stage  of  Gotha  could  command.  Already 
the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Westphalia,  and  Alexander 
of  Russia  were  at  the  theatre,  with  a  retinue  of  queens,  princes,  duchesses, 
and  lords  and  ladies  of  noble  birth.  At  length  the  beating  of  drums 
heralded  the  coming  of  the  “  Little  Corporal.”  All  eyes,  noble  and  ig¬ 
noble,  were  turned  toward  the  entrance,  with  restless  curiosity.  What  a 
breathless  pause  as  Napoleon  enters  !  A  very  simple-mannered  man, 
really  the  least  showy  and  most  indifferent-looking  among  the  royalties 
present.  He  bowed  to  the  sovereigns,  and  takes  a  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
magnificent  Alexander.  Presently  all  ushers  and  gens  d’armes  com¬ 
mence  making  fools  of  themselves.  “  Sit  upright,”  cries  one.  “  Do  not 
stretchout  your  neck ;  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  emperor  (Napoleon).” 
“Take  away  that  long  nette;  the  emperor  does  not  like  it,”  exclaims 
another.  Ere  long  the  curtain  rises.  The  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
cream  of  European  dramatic  genius.  How  must  the  great  Napoleon 
enjoy  it.  As  all  eyes  watched  him  to  see  signs  of  delight  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  play,  he  fixed  himself  firmly  against  the  back  of  his  chair, 
to  prepare  for  an  hour’s  sleep,  a  thing  which  he  much  needed,  and  to  get 
which  his  stirring  duties  might  give  him  no  time  for  days  to  come. 
Every  body  looks  at  Napoleon  asleep  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  “It  was  a  singular  spectacle,”  says  an  eye-witness,  “to see  this 
terrible  man  give  himself  up  to  gentle  sleep,  whose  vast  plans  caused  hap¬ 
piness  or  unhappiness  to  half  the  world.” 

I  give  this  to  show  to  our  younger  readers,  how  very  human,  if  not 
always  humane  the  rulers  of  the  earth  are.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  Victoria’s  book,  that  is  far  more  gratifying  than  the  spectacle 
of  a  sleeping  emperor  in  a  theatre. 

She  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Albert  in  1839.  It  was  made  her  duty 
as  Queen  of  England  publicly  to  announce  this,  in  person,  to  the  nation 
through  the  privy  council.  Upwards  of  eighty  members  of  this  council, 
among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many 
other  great  and  noble  men,  met  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Before  these  she 
read  the  following  paper  : 
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“I  have  caused  you  to  bq  summoned  at  the  present  time,  in  order  that 
I  mav  acquaint  you  with  my  resolution  in  a  matter,  which  deeply  concerns 
the  welfare  of  my  people,  and  the  happiness  of  my  future  life. 

“  It  is  my  intention  to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
engagement  which  I  am  about  to  contract,  I  have  not  come  to  this  deci- 
sion  without  mature  consideration,  nor  without  feeling  a  strong  assurance 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  it  will  at  once  secure  my  domes¬ 
tic  felicity  and  serve  the  interests  of  my  country. 

“ 1  have  thought  fit  to  make  this  resolution  known  to  you  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  period,  in  order  that  you  may  be  apprized  of  a  matter  so  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  me  and  to  my  kingdom,  and  which,  I  persuade  myself,  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  all  my  loving  subjects.” 

Think  of  a  girl  of  twenty  years,  reading  such  a  paper  before  such  an 
audience.  In  the  following  record  from  her  diary,  she  tells  us  bow  she  felt 
in  reading  this  paper.  “  Precisely  at  two  I  went  in.  The  room  was  full, 
but  I  hardly  knew  who  was  there.  Lord  Melbourne  (her  chief  counsel¬ 
lor)  I  saw  looking  kindly  at  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  not 
near  me.  I  then  read  my  short  declaration.  I  felt  my  hands  shook,  but 
I  did  not  make  one  mistake.  I  felt  most  happy  and  thankful  when  it 
was  over.  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  rose,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Privy 
Council,  asked  that  ‘this  most  gracious  and  most  welcome  communication 
might  be  printed/  I  then  left  the  room,  the  whole  thing  not  lasting 
above  two  or  three  minutes.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  into  the 
small  library  where  I  was  standing,  and  wished  me  joy/’ 

The  queen  always  wore  a  bracelet  with  the  Prince’s  picture.  She 
says:  “It  seemed  to  give  me  courage  at  the  council.”  Very  pleasing  are 
the  tears  in  the  eyes  of  her  friend,  Lord  Melbourne. 

Not  long  after  their  marriage,  a  wicked  wretch  attempted  to  kill  the 
young  queen.  Prince  Albert  writes  to  his  grandmother  :  “  We  drove 
out  yesterday  afternoon,  about  six  o’clock,  to  pay  aunt  Kent  a  visit,  and 
to  take  a  turn  around  Hyd.e  Park.  We  drove  in  a  small  phaeton.  I  sat 
on  the  right,  Victoria  on  the  left.  We  had  hardly  proceeded  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  palace,  when  I  noticed,  on  the  footpath  on  my  side,  a  little 
mean-looking  man  holding  something  towards  us,  and  before  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  it  was,  a  shot  was  fired,  which  almost  stunned  us  both,  it 
was  so  loud,  and  fired  barely  six  paces  from  us.  The  horses  started  and 
the  carriage  stopped.”  He  shot  a  second  time.  “Victoria  saw  the  shot 
and  stooped  quickly,  drawn  down  by  me.  The  ball  must  have  passed 
just  above  her  head.” 

Along  with  their  married  life,  they  began  habits  of  piety  and  devotion. 
“  Easter  of  1840,  was  spent  at  Windsor,  when  the  Queen  and  Prince  took 
the  sacrament  together  for  the  first  time,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel.  ”  The 
Queen  says:  The  Prince  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about  the  solemnity  of 
this  act,  and  did  not  like  to  appear  in  company,  either  the  evening  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  he  took  it.  He  and  the  Queen  almost  always 
dined  alone  on  these  occasions.  Of  a  similar  service  on  the  following 
Christmas,  she  says  :  “  We  two  dined  together,  as  Albert  likes  being  quite 
alone  before  he  takes  the  sacrament;  we  played  part  of  Mozart’s  Kequiem, 
and  then  he  read  to  me  out  of  the  Stunden  der  Andachten ,  (Hours  of 
Devotion)  the  Article  on  Selbsterkenntniss  (Self-knowledge).” 
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The  rulers  of  the  earth  are  not  always  happily  mated.  Many  a  match 
is  made  solely  on  diplomatic  grounds.  The  question  is  not  asked,  Do  the 
parties  love  each  other?  but,  Will  it  strengthen  certain  dynasties?  The 
marriageable  monarchs  of  Europe  are  limited  in  their  choice  of  a  wife  or 
husband  to  a  small  circle.  And  among  this  small  circle,  but  a  very  few 
can  be  selected  on  political  grounds.  These  heartless  alliances  produce 
a  world  of  woe.  Think  of  Napoleon’s  sweet  Josephine,  from  whom,  as 
he  says,  “  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,”  required  him  to  be 
separated.  She  had  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  articles,  annulling 
their  marriage  contract,  “  while  the  warm  tears  fell  like  rain  from  her 
quivering  lids.”  Not  for  the  loss  of  a  crown  did  she  weep,  but  because 
she  was  spurned  from  a  heart  that  had  won  her  own — spurned  that  her 
lawful  husband  might  the  more  successfully  gratify  his  greed  for  dominion. 

If  any  one  would  have  an  idea  of  the  hollowness  of  many  royal  mar¬ 
riages,  let  him  read  the  history  of  Henry  VIII,  who  had  six  wives  ;  one 
he  executed,  from  four  he  was  divorced,  and  Catharine  Parr  survived 
him. 

Victoria  married  from  love.  Some  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  tried  to 
secure  a  husband  for  her,  against  which  efforts  her  heart  secretly  rebelled. 
So  ardently  did  she  love  Prince  Albert,  that,  as  she  is  said  repeatedly  to 
have  declared,  she  would  never  have  married  any  one  else.  Although 
Albert  was  very  greatly  her  inferior  in  rank,  she  often  fretted  that  he 
had  to  sacrifice  so  much  in  becoming  the  husband  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  On  his  first  visit  to  England  she  says  in  her  diary,  that 
“  he  was  already  very  handsome,  but  very  stout.  He  was  most  amiable, 
natural,  unaffected,  and  merry, — full  of  interest  in  everything — playing 
on  the  piano  with  the  princess,  his  cousin.”  She  well  remembers  “  how 
intently  he  listened  to  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul’s.”  It  is  indeed 
rare  to  see  a  prince,  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age,  bestowing  such  ear¬ 
nest  attention  on  a  sermon.  Perhaps  she  could  hardly  have  said  as 
much  for  herself.  Her  attention  to  Albert’s  devotion  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  this. 

Three  years  later  Albert  and  his  brother  paid  the  queen  a  second  visit. 
It  seems  their  baggage  came  late.  She  says;  “Their  clothes  not  having 
arrived,  they  could  not  appear  at  dinner,  but  came  in  after,  in  spite  of 
their  morning  dresses.”  On  this  visit  the  queen  proposed  to  Albert. 
Her  rank  as  the  Sovereign  of  England,  made  it  necessary  that  the  usual 
*  order  of  “  popping  the  question  ”  should  be  reversed.  Think  of  a  modest 
blushing  maiden,  a  princess  or  queen  though  she  be,  proposing  marriage 
to  her  friend.  To  many  a  timid  lover,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  have 
this  delicate  duty  performed  by  his  lady  love. 

On  a  certain  day  during  this  visit,  Albert  was  out  hunting.  On  his 
return  at  noon,  the  queen  invited  him  to  her  room,  where  he  found  her 
alone.  After  a  few  minutes  conversation  on  other  subjects,  perhaps  so 
as  not  to  reveal  her  love  too  abruptly,  she  told  him  why  he  had  been  sent 
for,  doubtless  meanwhile  blushing  beautifully ;  perhaps  even  stammering 
over  her  studied  proposal  in  awkward  broken  sentences. 

“  While  the  dimple  and  blush,  starting  soft  to  her  cheek, 

Told  the  tale  that  her  tongue  was  too  timid  to  speak.” 
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The  manly,  chivalrous  Albert  was  easily  won.  Wooed  he  had  been, 
which  was  half  the  battle.  Now  his  tender  heart  is  touched  by  the  sweet 
breath  of  articulated  love,  as  is  the  HColian  lyre  touched  by  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  responds  in  melodious  sounds.  II is  mute  attention  must 
have  told  her : 

If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  ; 

Or,  if  thou  tliink’st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

I’ll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 

So  thou  wilt  woo,  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

The  Queen  says,  that  Albert  received  the  offer  of  her  hand  without  any 
hesitation,  “and  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  How  I  will  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great 
sacrifice  he  has  made!  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  but 
he  would  not  allow  it.” 

At  this  time,  Albert  wrote  to  a  friend :  “  I  write  to  you  on  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  to  give  you  the  most  welcome  news  possible.” 
After  telling  what  had  taken  place,  he  proceeds:  “Victoria  is  so  good 
and  kind  to  me,  that  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to  believe  that  such  affection 
should  be  shown  me.  More  or  more  seriously,  I  cannot  write  to  you;  for 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  too  bewildered.” 

Das  Auge  sieht  den  Himrael  offen, 

Es  schwimmt  das  Herz  in  Seligkeit. 

The  Queen  writes  to  her  uncle  :  “  I  told  Albert  this  morniug  of  it. 
The  warm  affection  he  showed  me  on  learning  this  gave  me  great  plea¬ 
sure.  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  I  have  the  prospect  of  very 
great  happiness  before  me.  I  love  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  render  this  sacrifice  as  small  as  I  can. 
These  last  few  days  have  passed  like  a  dream  to  me,  and  I  am  so  much 
bewildered  by  it  all,  that  I  know  hardly  how  to  write,  but  I  do  feel  very 
happy.  I  wish  to  keep  the  dear  young  gentleman  here  till  the  end  of  next 
month.” 

To  his  grandmother  Albert  writes  :  “  Dear  Grandmamma  : — I  tremble 
as  I  take  up  my  pen ;  for  I  cannot  but  fear,  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you,  will  at  the  same  time  raise  a  thought  which  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
painful  to  you,  and  oh !  which  is  very  much  so  to  me  also,  namely  that  of 
parting.”  In  similar  language  he  writes  to  his  mother,  showing  his 
pious  filial  affection.  For  when  he  united  himself  with  Victoria,  he  had 
to  part  from  home  and  parents.  He  adds  : 

“  The  Queen  sent  for  me  alone  to  her  room,  a  few  days  ago,  and  declared 
to  me,  in  a  genuiue  outburst  of  love  and  affection,  that  I  had  gained  her 
whole  heart,  and  would  make  her  intensely  happy,  if  I  would  make  her 
the  sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life  with  her ;  for  she  said  she  looked  on  it  as 
a  sacrifice;  the  only  thing  which  troubled  her  was  that  she  did  not  think 
she  was  worthy  of  me.  The  joyous  openness  of  manner,  in  which  she 
told  me  this,  quite  enchanted  me,  and  I  was  quite  carried  away  by  it. 
Since  that  moment  Victoria  does  whatever  she  fancies  I  should  wish  or 
like,  and  we  talk  together  a  great  deal  about  our  future  life,  which  she 
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promises  me  to  make  as  happy  as  possible.  Oh,  the  future  !  Does  it 
not  bring  with  it  the  moment,  when  I  shall  have  to  take  leave  of  my  dear, 
dear  home,  and  of  you? 

“It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  that  Victoria  made  me  this  declaration, 
and  I  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  telling  you;  but  how  does  delay  better 
the  matter?  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  grandmotherly  blessing  in  this 
important  and  decisive  step  in  my  life  ;  it  will  be  a  talisman  to  me  against 
all  the  storms  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me/’ 

All  this  seems  beautifully  natural.  There  is  no  concealment  or  affecta¬ 
tion.  Just  like  ordinary  mortals  do  these  royal  lovers  woo,  win,  and  wed. 
And  they,  too,  must  experience,  that  “the  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth.”  Albert  writes :  “  You  know  how  matters  stood  when  I  last 
saw  you  here.  After  that  the  sky  was  darkened  more  and  more.  The 
Queen  declared  to  my  uncle  of  Belgium,  that  she  wished  the  affair  to  be 
considered  as  broken  off,  and  for  four  years  she  could  think  of  no  mar¬ 
riage.  I  went,  therefore,  with  the  quiet,  but  firm  resolution,  to  declare 
on  my  part,  that  I  also,  tired  of  the  delay,  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
affair.  It  was  not,  however,  thus  ordained  by  Providence  ;  for  the  second 
day  after  our  arrival,  the  most  friendly  demonstrations  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  me,  and  two  days  later  I  was  secretly  called  to  a  private  audience, 
in  which  the  Queen  offered  me  her  hand  and  heart.  The  strictest  se¬ 
crecy  was  required.  It  was  only  at  our  departure,  that  I  could  commu¬ 
nicate  my  engagement  to  my  mother.” 

On  the  morning  of  his  wedding  day,  Albert  wrote  the  following  tender 
lines : 

“  Dear  Grandmamma  : — In  less  than  three  hours  I  shall  stand  before 
the  altar  with  my  dear  bride.  In  these  solemn  moments  I  must  once 
more  ask  your  bles-ing,  which  I  am  well  assured  I  shall  receive,  and 
which  will  be  my  safeguard  and  my  future  joy.  I  must  end.  God  help 
me.  Ever  your  faithful  Grandson.” 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  were  attended  with  all  the  parade  and 
pomp  usual  at  royal  weddings.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  St. 
James’  chapel.  The  reporter  of  the  occasion  says:  “Victoria  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  cheered  as  she  passed  through  the  crowd,  with  which  she  seemed 
highly  gratified;  but  her  countenance  was  extremely  pale,  and  appeared 
to  betoken  considerable  anxiety.”  “As  the  Prince  moved  along,  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  clapping  of  hands  from  the  gentlemen,  and  enthusiastic 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  assembled  ladies.  He  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  field-marshal  in  the  British  Army.  Over  his  shoulder  was  hung  the 
Collar  of  the  Garter,  surmounted  by  two  white  rosettes.  His  appearance 
was  attractive  and  much  improved  since  his  arrival  on  Saturday,  and  with 
his  pale  and  pensive  looks,  he  won  golden  opinions  from  the  fair  coterie, 
near  which  we  were  sitting.  Albert  walked  up  the  aisle,  carrying  a  book 
in  his  right  hand,  repeatedly  bowing  to  the  peers  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  left  of  the  altar.  Afterwards  came  Victo¬ 
ria  with  her  royal  attendants.  She  walked  up  the  aisle,  followed  by  her 
train-bearers  ;  after  kneeling  on  her  footstool,  and  performing  her  private 
devotion,  she  sat  down  in  her  chair  of  state.” 

“After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  her  Majesty  rose  and  advanced  with 
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his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  to  the  communion  table,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  immediately  commenced  reading  the  service 
in  the  following  words  : 

“Albert,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  to¬ 
gether  after  God’s  ordinance,  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt 
thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor  and  keep  her  in  sickness,  and  in  health  ; 
and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live  ?  ” 

In  a  firm  tone  he  replied,  “  I  will.” 

“  Victoria,  wilt  thou  have  Albert  to  be  thy  wedded  husband,  to  live  to¬ 
gether  after  God’s  ordinance,  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt 
thou  obey  him,  and  serve  him,  love,  honor,  and  keep  in  sickness,  and  in 
health,  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye 
both  shall  live  ?  ” 

In  a  firm  voice,  and  a  tone  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  chapel,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  will  ” 

The  Archbishop  then  said,  “  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  this  man  ?  ” 

The  Duke  of  Essex,  who  occupied  a  seat  on  the  left  of  her  Majesty, 
now  advanced,  and  taking  her  hand  said,  “I  do.” 

The  Archbishop  then  laid  hold  of  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  that  of 
her  bridegroom,  pronounced  these  words,  which  Albert  repeated  aloud 
after  him  : 

“  I,  Albert,  take  thee,  Victoria,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  do  us  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  holy  ordinance,  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth.” 

Victoria  repeated  the  same  formula,  with  the  corresponding  change  of 
a  few  words  referring  to  herself  and  Albert. 

The  Archbishop  then  took  a  plain  gold  ring  from  Albert,  and  placing 
it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  Victoria’s  right  hand,  returned  it  to  his  Ro}Tal 
Highness.  Albert  put  it  on  his  finger,  repeating  these  words  after  the 
Archbishop  :  “  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship, 
and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen/’ 

While  they  remained  standing,  the  Archbishop  prayed  as  follows  : 

“  0  Eternal  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind,  Giver  of  all 
spiritual  grace,  the  author  of  everlasting  life,  send  Thy  blessing  upon 
these  Thy  servants,  Victoria  and  Albert,  whom  we  bless  in  Thy  name,  that 
as  Isaac  and  Rebecca  lived  faithfully  together,  so  these  persons  may  surely 
perform  and  keep  the  vow  and  covenant  betwixt  them  made  (whereof 
this  ring,  given  and  received,  is  a  tpken  and  pledge),  and  may  ever  re¬ 
main  in  perfect  love  and  peace  together,  and  live  according  to  Thy  laws, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen.” 

“Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 

After  this,  the  park  and  tower  guns  fired  a  salute,  and  the  Archbishop 
concluded  the  services. 

A  series  of  festivities  followed  the  marriage  ceremonies,  in  which  Al¬ 
bert’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  his  brother  Ernest,  took  part. 
Their  departure  for  home  was  a  painful  trial  to  Albert.  He  told  Victoria 
that  she  “had  never  known  a  father  (her’s  died  when  she  was  an  infant), 
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and  could,  therefore,  not  feel  what  he  did.  His  childhood  had  been  very 
happy”  He  said  :  “  Ernest  was  now  the  only  one  remaining  here  of  all 
his  earliest  ties  and  recollections  ;  but  if  she  continued  to  love  him  as  she 
did  now,  she  could  make  up  for  all.”  He  rarely  shed  tears,  yet  when  two 
of  his  intimate  friends,  Alvensleben  and  Kolowrath,  who  had  accompan¬ 
ied  him  to  his  wedding,  left  him,  they  cried  so  much  that  he  was  quite 
overcome. 

Victoria  says :  “  Oh,  how  I  did  feel  for  my  dearest,  precious  husband 
at  this  moment!  Father,  brother,  friends,  country — all  has  he  left,  and 
all  for  me;  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the  happy  person,  the  most  happy 
person,  to  make  tb is  dearest,  blessed  being  happy  and  contented.  What 
is  in  my  power  to  make  him  happy,  I  will  do.” 

And  a  blessed  and  blessing  wife  she  was  to  Albert.  Both  were  born 
in  the  same  year,  (1819).  Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  sons  and 
daughters.  How  her  oldest  daughter  was  espoused,  Victoria  tells  us  in 
her  Journal  (September  29,  1855)  : 

u  Our  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to  Prince  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam,  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  us  since  the  14th.  He  had 
already  spoken  to  us  on  the  20th  of  his  wishes  ;  but  we  were  uncertain  on 
account  of  her  extreme  youth,  whether  he  should  speak  to  her  himself,  or 
wait  till  he  came  back  again.  However,  we  felt  it  was  better  he  should  do  so. 
And  during  our  ride  up  Craig-na-Ban,  this  afternoon,  he  picked  a  piece  of 
white  heather  (the  emblem  of  good  luck),  which  he  gave  to  her,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  make  an  allusion  to  his  hopes  and  wishes,  as  they 
rode  down  Glen  Girnoch,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclusion.” 

Indeed,  the  self-forgetting  devotion  of  this  goodly,  godly  Queen  to  her 
Albert,  is  a  touching  instance  of  sincere  affection.  She  looks  up  to  him 
as  her  superior.  All  he  does  seems  perfect  to  her  loving  eye.  They  read 
their  letters  to  each  other,  and  she  thinks  Albert  reads  his  so  beautifully. 
Edinburg  derives  for  her,  new  charms,  from  Albert’s  opinion  ;  who, 
though  “  he  had  seen  so  much,”  found  it  “  unlike  anything  he  ever  saw.”  In 
his  absence  she  feels  sad.  In  his  presence  all  is  joy.  Her  arrival  at 
Dartmoor  Forest  is  hailed  with  applause.  Yet  she  says,  “  I  feel  so  shy  and 
put  out  without  Albert.”  Returning  from  the  chase,  her  loving  eye  sees 
that  he  is  a  dreadfully  sunburnt  and  a  good  deal  tired.”  Thus  most  ten¬ 
derly  she  speaks  to  herself  about  her  Albert,  as  her  heart  finds  record  in 
her  journal. 

This  Victoria  we  take  to  be  a  royal  woman,  in  the  highest  and  most 
humane  sense,  with  a  heart  that  is  an  honor  to  her  sex.  A  lady  she  is, 
worthy  to  be  crowned  as  the  Queen  of  womankind.  Indeed,  to  the  women 
of  England  she  is  a  model  woman,  wife,  and  mother,  whose  beautiful  life 
thousands  of  the  gentler  sex  are  aiming  to  imitate.  The  nurseries  of  Bri¬ 
tain  abound  with  sweet  stories  from  the  life  of  the  Queen  mother,  and  to 
England’s  daughters  she  is  evermore  commended  as  the  loveliest  living 
exemplar  of  their  sex. 


A  Paradox. — The  further  a  man  advances  in  Christianity,  the  more 
he  sees  of  the  ignorance,  selfish  baseness,  and  corruption  of  mankind  ;  and 
yet  the  more  he  loves  them.  The  wisdom  from  above  cannot  account  for 
this  seeming  impossibility. 
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It  is  the  boast  of  our  age  and  people,  that  everybody  reads.  It  were 
almost  a  proof  of  idiocy — of  imbecility,  certainly — not  to  be  a  reader 
of  one  language  or  another.  It  is  the  pride  of  parents  to  train  their 
children  in  the  art,  when  yet  quite  young;  when  too  young,  we  some¬ 
times  think.  Legion  is  the  name  for  the  “Story  Books,”  “  Juvenile 
Books,”  and  books  adapted  to  children  of  all  years,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
high  school.  There  seems  scarcely  any  room  left  for  any  further  supply 
in  this  line  ;  certainly  there  is  no  want. 

As  this  is  emphatically  an  age  of  Sunday-schools,  we  have  the  shelves 
crowded  with  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  volumes,  for  such  scholars  as  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  finger  the  “  blocks”  and  primer.  And  for  all  the  abe¬ 
cedarians,  we  hang  the  wall  over  with  pictures,  designs,  and  objects,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  progress  towards  the  goal — to  learn  to  read. 

There  are  even  newspapers  for  the  children.  We  are  being  pretty 
thickly  littered  with  “  The  Child’s  Paper,”  “  The  Child’s  Treasury,” 
u  The  Busy  Bee,”  “  The  Little  Corporal,”  and  perhaps  a  score  of  similar 
sheets.  Well,  we  havn’t  a  word  to  reveal  against  all  this,  whatever  our 
own  private  feeling  may  be  on  the  subject.  But  after  all  the  facilities 
afforded,  and  on  top  of  our  declarations  that  we  are  a  reading  age  and  a 
reading  people,  we  do  feel  not  a  little  sorry  that  so  very  few  can  read. 

We  once  lived  in  a  good  sized  town,  in  which  but  one  citizen  could 
read.  When  the  train  arrived,  and  the  mail  had  been  distributed,  all 
stood  around  Doctor  Frederick  to  hear  him  read  the  war  news.  Every 
man  stored  his  own  paper  in  his  pocket  and  stood  listening  to  the  intelli¬ 
gible  utterances  of  the  Doctor.  They  maintained  that  they  could  understand 
the  whole  situation  better  by  far,  than  if  they  were  obliged  to  gather  the 
facts  and  items  for  themselves.  On  every  fourth  of  July  it  was  his  yearly 
task  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  simply  because  he 
could  read.  His  good  wife  was  proud,  and  would  not  seldom  say,  with 
a  peculiar  twinkle  of  her  eye,  “  Well,  the  Doctor  can  read.” 

If  Mr.  Murdoch  consents  to  read  in  public,  you  may  witness  a  goodly 
number  of  appreciative  auditors  present,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  no  crowd.  On 
that  same  evening,  however,  Blitz,  Carncross  &  Dixey,  and  all  caterers  to 
less  rational  amusements,  will  be  overflowed.  Ask  your  companion  to 
accompany  you  to  Murdoch’s  Headings,  and  he  will  likely  tell  you,  that  he 
can  do  his  own  reading;  could  already  when  very  young;  that  there’s 
nothing  for  him  to  learn  there;  that  you  certainly  can  read,  he  hopes. 
From  all  this  you  will  gather  that  your  companion  is  of  the  same  mind 
with  the  community  at  large;  that  everybody  can  read.  And  yet  in  a 
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crowd,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  if  called  upon  to  read  a  procla¬ 
mation  aloud  and  publicly,  will  blunder  worse  than  the  most  of  us  were 
wont  to  do,  when  marched  out  like 

“  Ten  little  Injuns  standing  in  a  line,” 

and  uniformed  in  pinafores.  You  must  not  make  up  your  judgment 
from  the  glib  manner,  in  which  the  auctioneer  or  court  crier  cons  a  bill 
of  sale,  or  convenes  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  public  read¬ 
ing  is  generally  done  from  memory.  Listen  rather  to  the  members  of  the 
Bible  class,  detailing  verse  by  verse,  the  lesson  in  hand;  or  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  announcing  line  upon  line  to  the  scholars; 
or  to  the  clergy  reading  the  Psalm,  lesson  and  sermon.  No  one  thinks 
of  listening  to  the  parson  reading  a  hymn.  Why  not  ?  Simply  because 
there  is  nothing  in  it  after  the  usual  method  of  mouthing  it;  neither  unc¬ 
tion,  nor  poetry.  He  can't  read  it;  and  well  does  he  know  it,  or  why 
else  would  he  hurry  through  it  and  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  done  ? 
We  know  a  few  candid  and  aged  Herman  pastors,  who  are  so  conscious  of 
their  deficiency  in  this  art,  that  they  merely  indicate  the  number  and  a 
few  opening  lines,  adding  an  “  nnd-so-weiter  ,”  after  which  they  retire  and 
bury  their  faces  in  a  nut  brown  handkerchief.  This  is  far  better,  indeed, 
than  to  pretend  to  do  what  you  suspect  and  others  know  yourself  to  be 
unequal  to.  It  is  an  honorable  surrender;  something  immeasurably  su¬ 
perior  to  a  crippled  and  shattered  performance.  But  is  it  not  a  stinging 
disgrace,  that  all  the  secular  sheets  should  publish  it  all  over  Christendom, 
that  Junius  Brutus  Booth  could  read  the  Lord’s  prayer  with  more  heart 
and  effect,  than  any  clergyman,  who  has  repeated  it  for  the  thousandth 
time,  perhaps,  in  the  ear  of  angels  and  of  men  ?  The  severity  lies  in  its 
truth.  And  as  long  as  the  impression  is  abroad  and  unchallenged,  that 
everybody  who  can  pronounce  words,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  also  read, 
it  is  likely  the  reproach  will  remain.  It  seems  to  be  the  creed,  that  the 
reader  is  born,  not  taught.  No  child  is  trained  in  the  art  at  home,  and 
arriving  at  school,  it  is  presumed  to  know  all  about  it,  and  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  nobody  can  read  as  a  rule.  By  aU  means,  let  there  be 
“  Beading  Schools  ”  established  for  older  scholars ;  for  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  ministers;  for  literary  men  and  women;  for  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities;  for  ladies  and  gentlemen;  for  all  who  have  attained  that 
pinnacle  of  absurdity — a  finished  education.  How  can  one  help  but 
wonder,  amid  the  bloodless  conflicts  of  the  Liturgy,  whether  pastor  and 
flock  could  read  prayers  devotionally  and  correctly,  were  even  every  wor¬ 
shiper  furnished  with  a  book  in  hand?  It  is  likely  Comstock  would  be 
placed  in  our  hands  first,  and  a  thorough  training  become  necessary  under 
some  traveling  elocutionist;  and  all  this  to  teach  us  how  to  read  the  pre¬ 
scribed  formulas,  in  some  such  tolerable  manner  as  to  benefit  head  and 
heart  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If  we  cannot  read  our  hymns  and  Bible 
lessons,  without  doing  violence  to  grammar  and  prosody,  can  we  hope  to 
present  our  prayers  with  any  better  success?  We  have  heard  enough 
already  to  convince  us,  that  there  are  few  in  the  chancel  and  the  pews,  who 
can  read. 

If  it  be  not  wicked,  just  listen  to  the  manner  after  which  the  Confession 
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of  sins  is  performed.  We  will  indicate  the  common  mode  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  without  a  particle  of  exaggeration:  “  We  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done.”  According  to  the  em¬ 
phasis,  we  have  acted  altogether  wisely.  “We  have  left  undone,”  we  do 
not  exactly  say  or  know  what;  but  whatever  those  things  be,  we  have  at 
any  rate  done  as  we  ought  to  have  done.  Now,  let  Mr.  Murdoch  take 
the  Divine’s  place — or  any  one  else  who  can  read — and  he,  without  any 
special  laying  on  of  hands,  will  utter  the  same  clause  in  the  following  or¬ 
thodox  style :  “We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done .” 

After  three  hundred  years’  exercise,  it  is  plain  that  very  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  can  read  the  Conjiteor,  at  all  events. 

Let  us  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  now,  and  listen  to  some  zealous  preacher 
tell  his  warmed  up  hearers,  “If  the  Lord  be  God,  serve  Him;  if  Baal, 
serve  him.”  This,  being  interpreted,  means,  “  Serve  God  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  matter  under  which  character;  Lord  or  Baal.”  Now,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  occasion,  who  could  but 
be  amused  ?  Happily,  however,  the  Divine  Record  does  not  present  us 
with  such  alternatives.  It  means  to  say,  “If  the  Lord  be  God,  serve  Him  ; 
if  Baal ,  serve  him.” 

Untaught  as  to  emphasis,  are  we  conversant  with  punctuation  ? 

How  many  ministers  have  again  and  again  announced  the  glorious  old 
hymn  “  Wachet  auf!  raft  uns  die  Stimme!”  And  yet,  but  lately,  when  a 
certain  one  was  asked  to  analyze  it,  he,  who  had  often  repeated  and  sung 
it,  could  not  read  it ;  could  not  parse  it,  as  we  say.  It  was  only  after  it 
had  been  written  for  him,  according  to  its  meaning,  that  he  could  see  and 
read  it,  to  wit : — 

“  Wachet  auf!”  Ruft  uns  die  Stimme 

Der  Wachter,  sehr  hoch  auf  der  Zinne  — 

Wach  auf!  du  Stadt  Jerusalem? 

Mitternacht  heiszt  diese  Stunde! 

Sie  rufen  uns  mit  hellem  Munde  : 

Wo  seid  ihr  klugen  Jungfrauen  ? 

Wohl  auf,  der  Braut’gam  kommt! 

Stelitauf!  Die  Lampen  nehmt !  Hallelujah! 

Macht  eueh  bereit,  zur  Ilochzeitfreud  ; 

Geht  Ilim  entgegen,  es  ist  Zeit.” 

• 

But,  lest  any  one  might  fancy  himself  a  reader,  let  him  select  the 
ixtli  chapter  of  St.John’s  Gospel:  the  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  man,  who  had  been  born  blind.  Let  him  cancel  all  the  inter¬ 
ludes  in  the  narrative,  and  read  it  in  a  naked  dialogue-form,  without  any 
explanatory  fragments — in  characters,  as  we  say.  Should  he  succeed  in 
reading  it  intelligently  to  an  audience,  independent  of  what  we  choose  to 
call  its  rubrics — then,  we  will  allow  him  to  pass  for  a  reader.  If  he  fails, 
however,  he  is  after  all  an  English  repeater  only. 

And  let  no  one  think,  that  such  an  undertaking  is  an  impossibility. 
We  were  by  once  when  it  was  done.  On  the  following  Monday,  a  Bible- 
readiug  woman  was  very  curious  to  learn  from  an  Elder  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  “  from  what  Book  the  Pastor  had  read,  on  last  Lord’s  Day  evening  ?” 
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When  told  “that  he  had  read  the  ixth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  she 
was  sure  that  it  was  very  different  in  her  Bible  ! 

As  to  inflect  ions,  let  us  try  ourselves  on  St.  Paul’s  amiable  boasting,  in 
his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church — chapter  xi.  22  : — “  Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ?  So  am  I.”  Bead  that  if  you  please.  “  Well,  what’s 
wrong  in  the  usual  style  of  its  enunciation  ?”  No  serious  wrong,  we  say  ; 
only  the  manner  of  inflecting  it,  is  so  monotonous  or  rather,  Aomotonous. 
It  is  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  and  were  the  series  of  questions  and 
answers  continued  for  a  full  yard,  it  is  likely  you  would  still  continue  on 
with  the  up  and  down  inflection — reminding  one  of  the  pump  handle  pro¬ 
cess  !  Just  reverse  the  order  of  your  accents — vary  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  throw  in  a  circumflex — anything,  or  you  can't  read. 

Whenever  there  occurs  an  alliteration  of  words  (if  we  are  allowed  to 
call  it  by  that  term),  we  invariably  think  of  the  herb  which  sports  but  one 
single  leaf,  of  the  musician  that  knows  but  one  tune,  or  of  a  man  with 
one  arm.  See  the  following  : — “  In  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.”  Whoever  attempts  to  read  that  before  an  audience  will, 
we  are  very  sure,  encounter  “perils”  enough,  in  more  than  one  sense. 

Here  is  another  prize  passage :  “  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things.”  Now  we  take  the  Apostle’s  exhortation  in  its  full  latitude 
and  say,  “  think  on  these  things” — not  only  to  do  them,  but  to  read  them 
likewise. 

The  several  catalogues  of  “the  works  of  the  flesh”  and  “the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit” — G-alatians  v.  and  verses  (19-23) — are  just  as  trying. 

It  is  said,  that  celebrated  actors  spend  much  time  in  reading  the  Bible. 
Not  so  much  as  an  act  of  devotion,  as  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  reading: 
and  declamation.  Strange  that  ministers  of  the  Word  and  Bible-readers, 
continually  stumble  over  the  pearls  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  whilst  the  children  of  the  world  fill  their  baskets  and  suffer  none 
of  them  to  be  lost.  Much  could  be  done  to  render  the  Bible  attractive  to 
the  masses,  were  its  sayings  but  read  in  a  natural  and  intelligible  manner. 
Its  words  are  spirit  and  life  in  every  way,  unless  we  recount  them  as  so 
many  mummies,  dried  and  parched,  from  the  vault.  We  do  not  believe, 
that  the  Bible  is  intended  to  be  made  like  unto  the  Dead  Sea — a  lifeless 
body  of  stagnant  water.  And  yet  the  analogy  forces  itself  upon  us,  not 
seldom.  No  public  reader,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  ought  to  presume 
so  much  on  his  own  ability,  or  on  the  stupidity  of  his  hearers,  as  to  under¬ 
take  to  read  for  their  benefit  and  edification,  unless  he  has  at  least  en¬ 
deavored  to  discern  the  hidden  spirit  of  the  chapter,  hymns,  or  produc¬ 
tions,  which  he  pretends  to  give  us.  The  reading  part,  in  service  nowa¬ 
days,  is  of  very  little  account,  just  from  the  neglect  of  this  plain  duty. 
Who  thinks  of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  read  on  last  Lord’s  Day 
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in  church  ?  And  yet,  why  should  we  not  ?  Why  ought  not  men  to  give 
ear,  when  the  Lord  speaketh  ?  It  is  simply  because  we  are,  generally 
speakiDg,  such  miserable  readers,  as  to  quench  the  spirit  of  Ilis  messages. 
Hence  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  may  be  read  from  year  to  year,  without 
even  impressing  the  congregation  very  much.  If  it  be  a  correct  propo¬ 
sition,  to  say,  that  no  man  is  called  to  pray  in  public,  unless  he  can  pray 
to  the  edification  of  others,  is  not  the  same  in  place,  with  reference  to 
reading  in  public  ?  Nor  will  it  quiet  us,  when  told,  that  such  things  are 
merely  minor  affairs,  external  matters,  and  of  little  weight.  We  all  know 
that  Nature  abhors  deformity.  And  surely  the  enormity  becomes  all  the 
more  striking,  when  we  find  ourselves  crippling  and  spoiling  God’s  Divine 
Word  in  His  temple  and  at  the  altar.  There  was  much  stress  laid  on 
mere  externalities,  among  the  priests  of  old.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this 
respect,  that  our  present  order  of  worship  is  wanting.  The  carelessness 
in  and  during  the  service  cannot  be  cured,  we  believe,  merely  by  placing 
an  “Order  of  Worship”  in  the  hand  of  every  separate  worshiper.  That 
will  in  time  become  just  as  familiar  and  common  as  the  unwritten  order 
is  with  many  now.  We  have  seen  an  entire  congregation  attentive  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  service,  although  the  only  books  were  those  in  the  hands  of 
the  minister.  He  did  all  the  reading — but  he  knew  lwiu  to  read.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  we  seen  the  “Book  of  Common  Prayer  ”  made  very 
common  indeed.  We  are  well  satisfied,  that  the  core  of  our  diseased  state 
of  public  worship  lies  largely  in  the  unintelligible  manner  of  its  adminis¬ 
tering. 

Its  spirit  pervades  the  entire  pulpit  and  altar  service.  The  sermon  is 
afflicted  with  a  similar  leprosy.  The  following  morsel  will  show  how  far 
the  contagion  spreads  : — 

Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson  writes  in  the  New  York  Independent : 

“  Observe  any  clergyman  when  he  is  chatting  with  his  parishioners  in 
the  street  about  the  coming  election,  or  Deacon  Jones’  rheumatism,  or 
the  price  of  apples.  His  voice  is  animated,  modulation  varied,  and  ges¬ 
tures  emphatic.  Go  to  hear  him  on  Sunday  and  very  possibly  his  voice 
is  a  drone,  his  modulation  a  dead  level,  and  his  gesticulation  that  of  a 
windmill.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  this  difference,  that,  when  any  man  is 
accused  of  talking  in  private  as  if  he  were  preaching,  he  becomes  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  dismay  to  all  especially  to  his  clerical  brethren.  ‘  Did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach,  Charles?’  said  Coleridge  to  Lamb,  referring  to  his 
brief  early  career  in  the  pulpit.  ‘  N-n-never  heard  you  do  anything  else  !’ 
was  the  unexpected  reply  of  his  stammering  friend.  In  spite  of  all  the 
rules  of  oratory,  we  fancy  that  what  most  ministers  need  is  to  make  their 
pulpit  eloquence  sound  as  natural  and  convincing  as  their  private  talk. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  preaching  needs  to  be  more  conversational. 
Let  them  be  as  strong  in  logic  as  they  please ;  the  more  so  the  better. 
But  after  all,  most  men  are  to  be  persuaded  rather  than  convinced  ;  and 
what  good  does  your  logic  do  you  unless  you  have  the  ear  of  those  whom 
you  seek?  Judge  Curtis  of  Boston  once  lost  a  case,  when  pitted  against 
John  P.  Hale,  ‘  I  had  all  the  argument,’  he  indignantly  said,  ‘but 
that  fellow  Hale  somehow  got  so  intimate  with  the  jury,  that  they  were  ready 
to  give  him  anything  he  wished.’  ” 

The  number  of  “  Lost  Sermons  ”  cannot  be  estimated.  And  lost  too, 
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not  because  they  were  in  themselves  worthless,  but  rather  for  the  reason, 
that,  from  an  unnatural  declamation,  their  value  was  lost  to  the  authors  of 
them— or  perhaps  had  never  been  seen  and  felt  by  them.  Some  imagin¬ 
ary  model  must  have  left  its  ghost  behind,  which  immediately  haunts  the 
brethren,  the  moment  they  step  into  the  chancel  and  forces  them  into  the 
t£  seven-mile  level  ”  style.  Hearing  one  we  hear  all — just  as  he  who  has 
seen  one  church  u  Built  by  John  Cunnins  ” — the  father  of  church  ar¬ 
chitecture  in  East  Pennsylvania — has  seen  all.  Why  must  we  rob  a  fresh 
and  original  discourse  for  the  pulpit  of  all  freshness  and  originality,  by 
running  it  first  into  the  cast-iron  mould,  in  order  that  it  may  come  out  a 
routine  thing  ?  As  soon  as  a  clergyman  finds  out  how  much  more  natu¬ 
ral  it  is  to  be  himself,  than  to  merge  himself  into  the  mass,  as  a  drop  as¬ 
similates  with  the  sea  around  itself,  so  soon  will  his  speaking  arrest  and 
hold  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Let  us  but  learn  this  art  of  being  one¬ 
self,  and  the  numberless  sermons  will  prove  equally  interesting  with  the 
speeches  in  Congress — which  is  already  saying  much,  for  them — profane 
as  the  thought  may  seem  to  many.  Who  will  not  admit,  that  much  truth 
is  preached,  as  though  it  were  fiction,  in  consequence  of  the  “  wind-mill  ” 
fashion  ?  What  then  is  our  remedy  ?  If  “  the  practice  of  uniting  public 
teaching”  and  public  entertainment  “  with  public  worship”  be  correct; 
if  devotion  and  “  text  preaching,  or  any  form  of  didactic  discourse”  are 
to  be  combined  ;  if  the  pulpit  is  to  be  a  superior  sort  of  forum,  then  the 
preacher  must  expect  to  be  subject  to  comparison  and  lay-criticism,  in 
common  with  any  ordinary  public  performance.  And  if  public  taste  and 
public  opinion  rebel  against  the  unnatural  order  of  pulpit-reading  and 
pulpit-speaking,  propriety  at  least,  should  move  us  to  modification.  Piety 
and  devotional  feeling  will  overlook  and  ignore  much  of  the  exterior 
faultiness  of  the  officiator,  we  know;  but  will  it  arrest  the  masses  aud  af¬ 
fect  the  careless  with  a  sense  of  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  God’s  house, 
as  well  as  for  the  manner  of  their  administration  ?  Would  this  additional 
draft  were  not  made  on  the  clergy,  but  under  the  religious  status  of  the 
times,  who  will  say  that  it  can  be  avoided  ? 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  then,  that  a  passing  necessity  is  laid  upon 
the  reading  masses  to  enter  a  ;£  Heading  School  ”  in  order  to  learn  liow 
to  read.  More  especially  is  this  a  duty  for  Public  Headers — though  not 
only  for  them,  since  he  alone  can  read  intelligibly  to  himself  and  others, 
who  reads  intelligently. 


Common  quotations. — xYmong  the  quotations  in  constant  use,  “  Dark 
as  pitch,”  “  Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom,”  are  found  in  Bun- 
yan.  uBy  hook  or  crook,”  “  Through  thick  and  thin,”  are  used  by  Spen¬ 
ser  in  the  “  Fairy  Queen.”  “  Smell  a  rat”  is  employed  by  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Butler  in  Hudibras.  u  Wrong  sow  by  the  ear  ”  (now  rendered, 
“  Take  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear”)  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson.  “  Turn  over 
a  new  leaf”  occurs  in  Middletons  play  of  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life. 
“  The  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese”  is  found  in  Habelais.  “  To  die  in 
the  last  ditch,”  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
South  during  the  late  rebellion,  is  traced  to  William  of  Orange,  who  once 
said  :  “  There  is  one  certain  means  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see 
my  country’s  ruin — I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch.” 
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OUTWARD  ADORNMENT. 


BY  MARY  ELLEN. 


‘•'Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.” — 1  Pet.  iii.  3. 

A  certain  flirting  with  destiny  and  an  increasing  fondness  for  extrane¬ 
ous  display,  force  themselves  on  us  as  prevailing  “signs  of  the  times.” 
It  will  be  well  to  discern  them  fully,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  avoid  some  of  the  evils,  which  they  unmistakably  foreshadow. 
“  The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that' love  of  ease  and  indolence  which  is 
generated  by  it,  leave  little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  existing  period,  puts  in 
its  claim  also  for  indulgence.”  A  close  observer  for  a  half  century,  re¬ 
marked  a  few  days  since,  that  the  present  lavishness  in  the  way  of  “wear¬ 
ing  of  gold  and  putting  on  of  apparel,”  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
time  within  her  knowledge.  “Never,”  said  she,  “have  I  seen  as  much, 
nor  as  costly,  fantastic  trimmings,  in  which  each  vain  possessor  seeks  to 
excel.”  It  has  been  recently  stated  by  a  New  York  periodical,  that  a 
wife  in  that  city  receives  annually  from  her  husband  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  to  be  expended  for  dress  alone.  With  mock  humility  she  says, 
“It  enables  me  to  dress  in  a  very  simple  style;  I  can’t  make  any  show 
on  that  sum,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  modest  wants.”  This  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  we  are  glad  to  admit ;  yet  the  same  principle  does  permeate 
all  grades  of  society  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow  ;  much  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  “meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  Seldom — oh  how  seldom — is  the 
tender  youth  of  our  sex  clad  in  maiden  simplicity!  The  evil,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  the  “  girl,”  but  extends  to  the  matron  “of  the  period.” 

“  There  is  more  wretchedness  and  misery  resulting  from  love  of  dress  in 
woman,  than  from  intemperance  in  man,”  said  an  eminent  divine  of  a  sister 
denomination.  Our  informant  being  a  person  of  large  experience  and 
extensive  knowledge,  of  this  and  other  lauds,  we  were  obliged  to  accept 
the  situation,  much  to  our  chagrin.  If  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion, 
we  need  but  climb  to  the  attic  of  the  poor,  drooping  maiden,  who  sews  her 
life  away  ;  where  she  plys  her  needle  to  the  “  wee  sma’  hours”  of  Sabbath 
morning,  in  order  that  the  proud  devotee  of  fashion  may  adorn  her  pew, 
which  she  thus  desecrates.  See  that  husband  and  father,  with  a  brow  all 
furrowed  with  anxiety  and  care,  as  he  sits  in  his  counting-room  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  practicability  of  some  questionable  speculation,  which 
must  be  undertaken  to  keep  up  appearances  at  home.  Or  witness,  if  you 
please,  the  vexatious  ill-humor  of  the  young  Miss,  who  positively  cannot 
go  to  church,  since  she  really  has  “  Nothing  to  wear;”  meaning  by  tho.ce 
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terms,  she  has  nothing  novel  in  her  wardrobe ;  or,  the  scornful  look  of 
envy,  that  mantles  the  countenance  of  the  fashionable  woman,  as  she  be¬ 
holds  her  proud  rival,  her  superior  in  the  “  plaiting  of  her  hair,  wearing 
of  gold,  and  putting  on  of  apparel.”  Then,  too,  hear  the  bitter  wail  of 
the  forsaken  one,  who  has  bartered  her  all  for  this  mess  of  pottage ;  and 
she  will  point  her  ghastly  fingers  to  the  idol  of  “  Outward  Adornment,” 
as  the  shrine  at  which  she  worshiped.  We  might  add  to  the  long  list 
of  discomforts  and  ruffled  feelings  arising  from  an  inability  to  obtain  un¬ 
necessary  decorations,  on  the  part  of  those,  who  “  sacrifice  to  dress,  till 
household  joys  and  comforts  cease.” 

Truly  it  is  humiliating  thus  to  notice  such  a  desecration  of  temples 
originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  properly 
garnished  by  “the  meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  Can  it  be,  that  professing 
Christian  women,  who  have  solemnly  vowed  to  take  up  their  cross,  will 
thus  lend  their  influence — circumscribed  though  it  be — to  such  a  system 
of  idolatry?  thus  make  themselves  competitors  with  the  waxen  figure  of 
the  shop-keeper,  as  regards  the  lustre  aud  form  of  the  apparel?  Surely 
the  extremes  of  fashion  should  not  appear  among  those,  who  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  on  the  Lord’s  side.  In  this  respect  the  dividing  line 
should  at  least  be  well  defined,  since  the  Apostle  has  thought  the  subject 
worthy  an  express  injunction.  Recherche  costumes  are  prized  because 
of  the  vast  sums  of  money  invested  in  them.  The  unparalleled  ornament 
of  which  the  inspired  writer  here  speaks  is  of  matchless  purity ;  is,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  of  great  price,  and  may  be  worn  by  the  humble  cot¬ 
tager  in  common  with  the  princess  in  her  palace.  In  both  instances,  it 
must  be  received  as  a  free  gift  of  a  Saviour’s  love. 

As  Protestants,  we  receive  with  caution  words  issuing  from  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  chair  ;  we  say  a  bitter  fountain  cannot  send  forth  sweet  water.  The 
form  of  speech  may  fascinate  the  ear,  but  we  fear  the  lurking  poison  be¬ 
neath.  We  insert  here  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Pope  Pius  to 
Julie  Marie  de  Gentelles,  in  which  he  highly  commends  her  as  an  author 
of  a  work  denouncing  female  extravagance;  a  fact  going  to  show  the 
wide  extent  of  this  tendency  to  “  Outward  Adornment,”  to  the  great  ne¬ 
glect  of  inward  culture. 

“In  these  times  of  peril,”  says  he,  “each  day  more  dangerous  for  the 
soul,  it  is  our  custom  to  apply  ourselves  to  extirpate  the  root  of  evils, 
among  which  the  extravagance  of  women  assuredly  is  one  of  the  first  in 
importance.  This  it  is,  which,  in  the  artistic  care  of  garments  and  head¬ 
dress  attentions,  which,  indeed,  are  bestowed  many  times  in  the  day;  this 
it  is,  which  absorbs  the  time  which  they  ought  to  give  to  works  of  piety 
and  of  charity  and  to  family  duties;  it  is  this,  which  leads  to  brilliant 
parties,  to  public  promenades,  and  to  shows;  it  is  this,  which  teaches  how 
to  run  from  house  to  house  under  pretext  of  duties  to  fulfill,  there  to  give 
themselves  up  to  idleness,  curiosity,  and  indiscreet  talk  ;  it  is  this,  which 
serves  as  food  to  evil  thoughts;  this,  which  consumes  the  resources  they 
ought  to  keep  for  their  children,  and  wastes  the  substance,  which  ought 
to  be  so  useful  to  them ;  this  it  is,  which  often  disunites  man  and  wife, 
and  still  more  often  hinders  marriage;  for  men  are  not  often  found,  who 
consent  to  charge  themselves  with  such  enormous  expenses.  Let  all  be 
persuaded  that,  to  insure  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  husbands,  they  have 
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no  need  of  such  costly  hair-dressing,  such  splendid  toilets  ;  but  rather  to 
cultivate  their  heart,  and  to  cultivate  virtue ;  for  all  their  glory  coineth 
from  within.” 

Protestant  women  have  just  reason  to  regret,  that  a  lesson  so  full  of 
wisdom  and  truth  should  not  have  reached  them  from  a  source,  in  which 
example  is  added  to  precept.  Were  we  not  discussing  female  extrava¬ 
gance  alone,  much  might  be  said  touching  the  “Outward  Adornment  ”  of 
the  Pope ;  we  forbear. 

Not  long  since  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  same  authority,  forbidding 
females  to  appear  in  their  worshiping  assemblies  with  bare  arms  and 
low-necked  dresses,  on  the  penalty  of  non-admittance  to  their  holy  com¬ 
munion.  It  cannot  be,  that  Protestants  are  less  sensitive  for  the  honor 
of  the  Lord’s  house.  Yet  there  are  persons,  who  make  it  a  custom  to 
provide  themselves  with  an  unusually  elaborate  toilet,  in  order  to  appear 
at  the  table  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  “bruised  for  their  iniquities.’’ 
Surely  consistency  would  be  a  jewel  in  such  instances. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  the  devotee  of  fashion,  it  must 
be  our  aim  to  keep  clear  of  the  Charybdis  of  carelessness  and  want  of  har¬ 
mony.  Taste,  and  even  elegance,  where  circumstances  will  admit,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  ornament  of  a  “  meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  That 
dress  may  not  be  its  chief  concern,  it  expresses  itself  in  language  such  as 
this — 

“  Prudence,  thou  virtue  of  the  mind, 

Teach  me  contempt  for  all  inferior  vanities  ; 

Garments  perfumed — gems  valued  not  for  use, 

But  needless  ornament : 

A  vulgar  eye 

Sees  not  the  dangers  which  beneath  them  lie.” 

To  woman  is  committed  the  guardianship  of  home;  its  taste  and  com¬ 
fort  depend  principally  on  her  skillful  management.  She  who  suffers 
tawdry,  slovenly  habits  to  manifest  themselves  in  her  person,  or  within 
her  dominion,  is  unfaithful  to  her  trust;  and  neglectful  of  the  first  law  of 
politeness,  and  thus  not  unfrequently  obliges  the  members  of  her  family 
to  seek  that  home  comfort  elsewhere,  that  they  should  enjoy  beneath  their 
own  vine  and  fig  tree.  All  will  admit  that  no  lady  is  just  the  same  when 
in  her  dishabille,  as  when  tastefully,  neatly  attired!  In  the  latter  case, 
she  announces  her  self-respect,  and  it  does  not  fail  to  win  dignified  regard 
from  others.  Then — 

“Costly  thy  habits  as  thy  purse  will  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  woman.” 

The  feminine  mind,  in  its  normal  condition,  naturally  reaches  after  the 
beautiful  in  everything.  We  would  not  limit  its  legitimate  scope,  even  in 
“  Outward  Adornment.”  No  ;  rather  let  woman  add  taste  to  skill  in  multi¬ 
plying  those  means,  by  which  she  makes  her  home  attractive  ;  but  never 
let  her  forget  that  the  ornament  of  her  “meek  and  quiet  spirit”  is  the 
crowning  embellishment.  Let  her  follow  fashion  sufficiently  to  avoid  sin¬ 
gularity.  “  There  are  rules  of  taste — standards  of  grace  and  beauty — 
boundaries  of  modesty  and  propriety — restraints  of  Christian  benevolence” 
12 
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— by  which  she  may  be  guided  in  a  general  way ;  her  own  judgment  being 
free  to  arrange  details  to  suit  her  circumstances. 

It  were  always  more  noble  to  point  out  dangers,  and  thus  essay  to 
shield  the  inexperienced,  than  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  after  they 
have  been  ensnared  by  the  seductive  charms  of  the  syren.  Hence  the 
importance  of  concerted  action,  on  the  part  of  mothers  and  the  guardian 
instructors  of  female  youth,  with  regard  to  “Outward  Adornment.”  How 
many  young  women,  endowed  with  native  good  sense,  trained  in  habits 
of  industry  and  economy,  the  fruitful  sources  of  virtue,  and  possessing 
withal  the  crowning  grace  of  modesty,  leave  home  for  a  few  months  to  be 
spent  in  some  fashionable  boarding-school,  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
the  polish  usually  bestowed  by  such  institutions.  What  is  the  result  ?  They, 
in  many  instances,  return  to  their  parents  full  of  “style,”  it  is  true;  but 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  with  an  utter  distaste  for  the  simpler  joys  of 
home,  they  yearn  for  “Adornment,”  and  the  excitements  of  society  in 
which  it  may  be  displayed.  They  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  much 
that  is  artificial,  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  nothing  useful.  Is  that  not 
a  poor  preparation  for  their  profession  ?  In  this  particular  we  speak  that 
we  do  know  to  be  the  case  in  too  many  instances.  We,  therefore,  say  to 
every  affectionate  Christian  mother,  choose  cautiously — yea,  prayerfully, 
■a  training  school  for  your  daughter,  would  you  spare  yourself  disappoint¬ 
ment — ah!  more,  bitter  regret. 

Hannah  More  says,  religion,  or  the  adornment  of  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  is  a  science;  to  be  successfully  taught,  we  must  begin  with  the 
alphabet,  and  continue  the  study  through  life.  The  lives  of  such  noble 
women  all  remind  us:  “We  too  can  make  our  lives  sublime.”  They  first 
humbly  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  “Great  Teacher;  ”  having  there  been  taught 
themselves,  they  go  forth  to  bless  others  in  the  dissemination  of  such  truths 
as  that  just  quoted.  Wisdom  hath  made  their  faces  to  shine;  they  need 
no  external  application  to  lend  attraction  to  their  features ;  they  possess 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Having  their  lives  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  they  manifest  it  by  their  veneration  for  all  things  sacred. 
They  rise  before  the  hoary  head  and  lower  their  souls  in  the  presence  of 
affliction;  ornaments  which  “in  the  sight  of  God  are  of  great  price” 
Certainly  such  a  gem  is  worthy  a  struggle  to  obtain.  Such  ornaments 
have  increased  usefulness  for  their  object.  Their  possessor  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  disposition  to  forget  self;  a  constant  going  out  of  herself  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  others.  Like  Christ — her  pattern — 

“  To  spread  the  rays  of  heav’nly  light, 

To  give  the  mourner  joy; 

To  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor, 

Is  her  divine  employ.” 


Hanger  of  Tampering. — If  you  once  begin  to  tamper  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,  you  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  Your  feet  are 
already  gone.  Your  Headings  have  already  slipped.  To  give  up 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  all  that  is  supernatural  in  Christianity,  and 
attempt,  notwithstanding,  to  retain  what  is  natural,  is  impracticable  and 
preposterous.  The  natural  portion  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  if  the 
supernatural  be  removed. 
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KOSCIUSZKO. 


Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Garten  Laube ,  by  J.  S.  II. 


In  Zuchwil,  Switzerland,  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  Solothurn, 
tlie  traveler  finds  a  quiet  village  cemetery,  which  you  are  all  iovited  to. 
visit  with  the  writer.  This  cemetery  is  not  introduced  to  rival  world- 
renowned  cemeteries,  such  as  the  Pere  Lachaise  of  Paris,  or  those  of 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Munich,  with  their  splendid  monuments,  nor  to 
be  compared  with  the  classic  Campi  Santi  of  Italy,  where  an  eternal 
azure  sky  and  the  reflex  of  the  sea  ever  give  the  dark  cypress  a  milder 
hue.  A  simple  church,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  graves  adorned  with 
boxwood  and  wild  carnations,  and  shaded  by  a  few  weeping  willows  and 
elms — such  is  the  cemetery  of  Zuchwil.  A  monument  carved  out  of 
Jura  chalk  bears  the  simple  inscription — Viscera  Thaddei  Kosciuszko. 
Beneath  this  stone  rests  the  heart  of  the  great  Polish  hero,  the  victor  of 
Dubienka. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1867,  it  was  fifty  years  since  he  breathed  his 
last  in  Solothurn.  Here  the  weary  wanderer,  whose  name  had  become 
celebrated  in  both  hemispheres,  found  a  new  home  and  the  long  sought 
for  resting-place.  When  Kosciuszko  is  spoken  of,  it  is  only  the  glowing 
patriot,  the  excellent  strategist,  the  lion-hearted  hero ;  the  Kosciuszko  of 
History.  But  in  Solothurn  his  picture  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people 
like  the  legendary  hero — the  good  Eckard — the  friend  of  children  and 
of  the  poor.  When  we  speak  of  our  Kosciuszko,  it  is  not  the  soldier,  but 
the  old  man  with  the  blue  overcoat,  bearing  a  gentle  smile  upon  his  lips  ; 
the  great  benefactor  and  messenger  of  peace,  who  sought  the  cottages  of 
misery  and  of  poverty  on  his  little  black  pony. 

The  battle  of  Maciejowice  (Oct.  10,  1794)  was  the  last  he  fought  in 
defense  of  his  native  land.  Covered  with  wounds  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
crying  aloud,  “finis  Poloniae”  (end  of  Poland).  He  was  cast  into  prison 
by  the  Empress  Catharine,  but  delivered  immediately  after  Paul  ascended 
the  throne.  He  returned  his  sword,  and  presented  him  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  serfs,  together  with  twelve  thousand  rubles. 

As  soon  as  his  health  permitted  him,  he  sailed  to  America,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  pomp  by  his  paternal  friend,  Washington,  lie 
lived  in  France  some  time  with  Zeltner,  the  Swiss  ambassador,  until  the 
latter  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  made  Solothurn,  the  home  of  Zelt¬ 
ner,  his  permanent  residence. 

Solothurn  is  a  quiet  little  village,  charmingly  situated  in  full  view  of 
the  blue  Jura,  with  its  beautiful  firs  and  charming  profile  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  extended  chain  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  vicinity 
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offered  sliady  promenades  (which  have  since  disappeared),  fir  groves,  and 
beautiful  prospects  for  the  friend  of  nature.  Although  the  town  num¬ 
bered  only  five  thousand  inhabitants,  yet  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
of  a  gymnasium,  it  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  intelligence. 
The  citizens  were  distinguished  for  kindness  towards  strangers.  But  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  friend  Zeltner’s  home,  made  it  doubly  interesting  to 
Ivosciuszko. 

The  citizens  hailed  his  arrival  with  joy,  but  he  refused  a  public  recep¬ 
tion.  The  aged  hero,  weary  from  long  suffering,  and  content  with  the 
kind  family  and  place,  laid  aside  his  traveling  staff.  He  never  loved 
pomp  or  show,  and  as  he  lived  the  simple  life  of  a  soldier  when  dictator 
of  the  Poles,  so  he  shared  the  frugal  meal  of  the  Zeltner  family,  retained 
but  one  old  servant,  and  a  small  pony  for  his  visits  to  surrounding  places. 

He  led  a  simple,  well-regulated  life.  A  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted 
#to  scientific  culture ;  to  his  favorite  studies,  geography  and  history.  He 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  education  of  Amelia  Zeltner,  a  young 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He  called  her  “  sa  chere  petite  amie” 
(his  dear  little  friend).  He  was  a  special  friend  of  children,  and  as  he 
never  rode  out  without  a  pocket  full  of  candies  for  the  little  ones  along 
the  route,  so  he  never  failed  to  remember  Amelia  on  every  occasion.  He 
arranged  children’s  parties  and  joined  heartily  in  their  amusements. 

lie  lived  a  retired  life;  limiting  his  circle  to  a  few  devoted  friends, 
scholars,  merchants,  and  soldiers,  who  took  a  cup  of  tea  with  him  every 
evening.  He  made  no  fashionable  calls.  He  loved  to  while  away  his 
time  with  peasants,  mechanics,  and  day  laborers,  watching  them  for  hours 
and  asking  questions.  He  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  quarries  of  Solothurn.  When  necessary,  he  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  at  such  times.  His  visits  were  made  on  horseback,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  public  highway,  he  took  unfrequented  byways,  and  sought  the 
abodes  of  poor  masons  and  laborers,  along  the  foot  of  the  Jura.  When¬ 
ever  he  found  a  sick  person  or  family,  he  stepped  from  his  horse,  entered 
the  humble  cottage,  and  offered  consolation  and  gifts.  He  never  went 
out  without  several  bottles  of  old  wine  in  his  saddle-bags  for  the  sick. 
The  beggar,  the  traveling  journeyman,  and  the  invalid  were  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  always  carried  a  handful  of  small  change  in  his  pocket.  These 
trips  were  made  irrespective  of  rain  or  snow. 

The  winter  of  1816-17  was  a  hard  test  for  the  poor;  yea,  even  those 
in  better  circumstances  were  compelled  to  limit  themselves.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  visits  with  redoubled  zeal,  furnished  fifty  persons  with  mouey, 
caused  collections  to  be  taken,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  dispensato¬ 
ries  for  the  poor.  He  frequently  devoted  large  sums  to  the  preservation  of 
the  deserving  poor  from  ruin.  Late  one  evening  he  learned,  that  two  noble 
families  were  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  in  a  few  days,  on  account  of 
a  large  debt.  He  furnished  Mrs.  Zeltner  with  the  money  and  requested 
her  to  send  it  the  same  evening,  saying:  uDo  not  delay  forwarding  the 
money  at  once  to  these  noble  people ;  they  must  not  be  left  a  moment 
longer  in  such  distress.  Should  they  be  asleep  have  them  roused  up. 
Their  slumbers  will  be  more  refreshing  after  misery  has  ceased  to  hover 
over  their  heads.” 

No  circumstance  places  his  genuine  humane  feelings  in  a  brighter  light 
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than  the  following :  In  March,  1817,  an  old  country  parson,  who  had 
performed  the  duties  of  a  pastor  all  his  life  in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes 
of  the  Canton,  was  honored  by  the  Board  with  an  offer  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est  benefices,  iu  order  that  lie  might  spend  the  evening  of  life  without 
sorrow  or  trouble.  II is  letter  of  appointment  contained  an  honorable 
mention  of  his  services  iu  the  church.  The  aired  man  determined  not  to 
abaudon  his  beloved  fold  for  his  own  comfort’s  sake,  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  honor,  declined  it.  Kosciuszko  had  scarce  heard  of  this 
noble  act  of  self-denial,  when  he  started  out  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  genuine  priest  of  Christ.  When  he  arrived  at  the  humble  parson¬ 
age,  the  preacher,  being  in  the  act  of  shaving,  had  himself  excused  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  But  Ivos- 
ciu^zko  rushed  into  the  room  of  the  noble  country  parson  with  youthful 
impetuosity,  embraced  him  with  tears  iu  his  eyes,  besought  him  for  his 
friendship,  and  exhibited  his  esteem  in  every  way.  lie  was  ever  after  a. 
frequent  visitor  at  the  parsonage. 

Duriug  the  two  years  he  spent  in  Solothurn,  he  made  more  extended 
tours  on  horseback  through  Switzerland.  He  visited  the  institute  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  in  Yverdon,  and  longed  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in 
Poland. 

In  a  nunnery  of  Solothurn  lived  a  Polish  nun,  of  whom  Kosciuszko  had 
heard  shortly  before  his  death.  He  visited  her  incoguito,  and  addressed 
her  in  her  native  tongue.  After  a  short  conversation,  she  burst  forth  as 
from  a  dream,  and  stepping  back  reverently  a  few  feet,  exclaimed  :  ‘‘You 
are  Kosciuszko!  When  I  was  a  girl  I  saw  your  picture  as  a  medaille  on 
the  breast  of  almost  every  Polish  lady,  and  there  is  no  secoud  face  on  earth 
like  yours,  uniting  so  much  that  is  magnanimous  and  noble.” 

Iu  anticipation  of  his  speedy  end,  he  performed  a  deed  that  astonished 
all  Europe — the  emancipation  of  his  serfs  in  Siechnowice.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  drawn  on  the  2d  of  April,  1817.  All  who  lived  on  his  posses¬ 
sions  were  declared  free  citizens  and  proprietors  of  the  land  the}7  occu¬ 
pied,  free  from  all  excise  to  the  proprietor  of  the  plantation.  His  niece, 
Catharine  Estkowa,  received  his  Polish  possessions.  His  Swiss  friends, 
the  Orphans’  Home,  and  various  benevolent  institutions  were  not  forgot¬ 
ten  in  his  last  will.  He  enjoined  expressly  that  all  pomp  be  avoided  at 
his  burial,  and  that  the  coffin  be  borne  by  six  poor  men.  Typhoid  fever 
terminated  the  life  of  this  benevolent  man.  Although  the  symptoms 
were  not  very  threatening,  he  felt  that  his  days  were  numbered.  After 
he  had  made  all  the  above  mentioned  arrangements  he  said,  “Now  1  feel 
well.”  His  mind  was  clear  to  the  end.  Poland’s  future  engaged  his 
thoughts  even  on  his  death  bed.  As  death  drew  nigh  he  bade  the  Zelt- 
ner  family  farewell  in  an  expressive  manner.  All  knelt  around  his  bed, 
he  pronounced  his  blessing,  and  added  a  word  of  love  to  all.  II is  sword 
was  handed  to  him,  and  after  looking  at  it  a  few  moments  with  a  melan- 
choly  expression  on  his  face,  he  put  it  down  by  his  side.  He  expired 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  October.  With  an  effort  he  raised  him¬ 
self,  extended  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zeltner  his  hands,  greeted  the  daughter 
Amelia  with  a  smile — fell  back  with  a  sigh  on  his  pillow,  and  expired. 

His  body  was  embalmed  the  following  day.  Traces  of  old  wounds  were 
everywhere  visible.  On  his  breast  they  found  a  white  handkerchief,  the 
significance  of  which  is  not  generally  knowu.  It  was  the  last  token  of 
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love  of  Louisa  Sosnowska,  the  daughter  of  the  Marshal  of  Lithuania, 
which  he  bore  upon  his  breast  as  the  precious  relic  of  his  pure  and  only 
love.  Forty  years  before  this,  when  he  was  an  unknown  captain,  he 
sought  the  hand  of  the  above  named  young  lady.  Her  proud  parents  re¬ 
fused  the  request  of  the  poor  nobleman.  In  consequence  of  this  decision 
they  eloped  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  armed  men  were  soon  sent  in  pur¬ 
suit.  When  brought  to  a  halt  Kosciuszko  defended  himself  like  a  lion, 
but  was  overcome  and  left  covered  with  wounds.  When  he  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  his  condition,  nothing  was  left  of  his  beloved  one  but  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  that  she  had  dropped,  stained  with  his  blood.  This  is  the  very 
handkerchief  they  found  upon  him  after  his  death.  On  account  of  this 
unfortunate  love,  the  young  officer  left  the  Polish  service,  and  devoted 
his  sword  to  the  liberation  of  America  from  the  English  yoke.  In  faith¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  his  love,  he  never  entered  the  holy  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony.  Louisa  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Pole,  but 
she  retained  her  friendship  to  her  beloved  Thaddeus. 

The  funeral  obsequies  were  simple  and  devoid  of  military  pomp,  but 
touching  on  account  of  the  universal  mourning  of  those  in  attendance. 
Six  poor  men  were  his  pall-bearers,  as  he  had  requested.  The  coffin  was 
preceded  by  a  band  of  orphans,  bearing  flowers  in  their  hands.  Several 
young  men  walked  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  carrying  his  sword,  his  hat, 
his  staff,  the  badge  of  the  American  order  of  Cineinnatus,  and  several 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  of  oak.  His  remains  were  placed  in  the  vault  of  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  Solothurn. 

All  Poland  mourned  over  the  death  of  the  lamented  Kosciuszko.  They 
yearned  to  see  the  body  buried  beneath  native  soil.  In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Polish  people  Alexander  allowed  his  remains  to  be 
taken  to  Poland.  When  he  was  embalmed,  they  placed  his  heart  in  a 
metal  vessel,  and  buried  it  in  the  cemetery  at  Zuchwil.  Mr.  Zeltner, 
who  had  ordered  this  to  be  done,  refused  the  surrender  of  this  relic  to 
the  Poles  in  the  following  words  :  “  The  heart  of  the  Polish  General  beat 
for  the  whole  world,  may  it  therefore  remain  accessible  here  to  all.” 

We  have  returned  again  to  the  place  where  we  began  ;  the  cemetery 
of  Zuchwil  by  the  simple  monument,  whither  hundreds  of  Polish  fugi¬ 
tives  have  made  pilgrimages.  The  funeral  obsequies  in  the  principal 
capitals  of  the  world,  the  addresses  and  poems  on  Kosciuszko,  the  monu¬ 
ments  erected  in  Cracow  and  West  Point,  belong  to  the  hero  and  patriot, 
but  this  brief  sketch  relates  to  the  life  of  the  patient  Kosciuszko,  the 
benevolent  friend,  and  the  father  of  the  poor. 


A  Noble  Sentiment. — Hr.  Chalmers  once  said:  “The  little  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  world  and  known  of  the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me 
to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the 
history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passed  through — the  brief 
pulsations  of  joy;  the  tears  of  regret;  the  feebleness  of  purpose;  the 
scorn  of  that  world  that  has  little  charity;  the  desolation  of  the  soul’s 
sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  within;  health  gone;  happiness  gone 
— I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from 
whose  hands  it  came.” 
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When  I  was  a  boy — but  it  is  a  long  time  ago;  for  many  a  crop  of  corn 
lias  been  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  mauy  a  fall  of  snow  has  covered  the 
hills  and  valleys  since  then  ;  aye  !  and  many  a  friend  and  companion  have 
been  carried  to  the  cold  grave ;  but  as  I  said,  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  father 
sent  me  on  an  errand  to  a  farm  house  a  few  miles  in  the  country.  “  You 
must  go,”  said  he,  “  straight  along  the  turnpike  road  till  you  come  to  the 
second  milestone,  and  then  passing  the  big  house  with  the  rookery  in  the 
elm  tree,  you  must  take  the  first  turn  to  the  right,  which  will  lead  to 
Farmer  Gilbert’s  house ;  but  mind  whatever  you  do,  be  sure  that  you  do 
not  take  the  wrong  turning .” 

Boy-like,  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  walk  into  the 
country  that  I  did  not  attend  so  carefully  as  I  ought  to  have  done  to  the 
directions  which  my  father  gave  me  ;  so  that,  when  I  had  passed  the 
second  milestone,  and  arrived  at  the  big  house  with  the  rookery  in  the 
elm-tree,  T  could  not  at  all  remember  whether  I  was  to  take  the  first  turn 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  After  pausing  for  some  time,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  the  left.'  I  did  so,  and  thereby  took  the  wrong  turning. 

Well,  on  I  went  as  I  thought,  for  Farmer  Gilbert’s,  till  the  lane  got  very 
narrow,  and  the  road  was  very  dirty.  At  one  part  there  was  a  gate  across 
it,  and  in  getting  over  the  gate  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  bottom  hinge 
was  off  it;  no  sooner  had  1  mounted  the  gate  than  it  swung  on  one  side 
and  flung  me  into  the  mire,  and  a  fine  dirty  state  I  was  in.  A  dog  came 
growling  out  of  a  cottage  by  the  road  side  ;  to  get  rid  of  the  dog  I  clam¬ 
bered  over  a  hedge,  and  in  my  haste  almost  tore  off  the  skirt  of  my  jacket. 
With  the  intention  of  defending  myself  from  the  dog  when  I  should  re¬ 
turn,  I  pulled  out  my  pocket  knife  to  cut  a  stick;  but  in  doing  this,  I  cut 
my  finger,  and  dropped  my  knife  into  the  ditch,  and  could  not  find  it  again. 
After  all  my  misfortunes,  no  Farmer  Gilbert’s  could  I  fiud.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  I  had;  for  every  step  I  had  taken  since  leaving 
the  turnpike  road  had  led  me  further  and  further  from  his  house.  At 
last  I  asked  a  man  who  was  working  in  a  field  to  tell  me  the  nearest  way 
to  Farmer  Gilbert’s,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  which  way  I  had  come. 
“  I  do  not  wonder,”  said  the  man,  “  at  your  being  puzzled;  why,  my  lad, 
you  have  taken  the  wrong  turning .” 

I  soon  set  off  back  again,  blaming  myself  for  not  having  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  directions  of  my  father.  I  found  no  further  difficulty  in 
my  way  to  Farmer  Gilbert’s,  and  having  done  my  errand,  I  returned  home, 
heartily  repenting  the  error  I  had  committed  iu  taking  the  wrong  turning. 

No  sooner  did  my  father  see  me  than  he  began  thus  :  “  Why,  Robert, 
where  have  you  been?  You  have  been  long  enough  to  do  the  errand 
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twice  over.  What  a  pickle  your  shoes  and  stockings  are  in  ;  and  the  skirt 
of  your  jacket  is  almost  off !  What  have  you  been  about  ?” 

I  then  told  my  father  the  whole  of  my  mishaps,  just  as  they  had  occurred 
to  me  ;  how  the  gate  had  flung  me  into  the  mire ;  how  the  dog  had  at¬ 
tacked  me  ;  and  how  I  tore  my  jacket,  cut  my  finger,  and  lost  my  pocket 
knife  ;  and  I  acknowledged  that  all  these  things  had  been  brought  about 
by  my  foolishly  taking  the  wrong  turning. 

“  Ah,  my  lad/’  said  my  father,  “you  are  not  the  first  by  a  great  many, 
who  have  smarted  by  neglecting  their  father’s  directions,  and  by  taking 
the  wrong  turning .” 

All  of  us  who  live  in  the  world  have  an  errand  to  perform,  and  have  to 
find  our  way  to  heaven.  The  path  of  duty  is  the  road  along  which  we  go  ; 
and  the  Bible  contains  the  instruction  of  our  heavenly  Father,  giving  us 
the  plainest  directions,  that  we  may  not  be  pained  and  perplexed  by  losing 
our  road.  Those  who  attend  to  these  directions  find  their  way  easily  ;  but 
those  who  neglect  them  get  into  a  thousand  troubles.  When  traveling 
heavenward,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  take  a  wrong  turning. 

As  the  young  are  travellers  as  well  as  the  old,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  led  and  guided,  according  to  their  ages,  until  they  are  able  to 
read  and  understand  the  directions  given  in  the  Scriptures.  When  chil¬ 
dren  are  old  enough  to  comprehend  God’s  Holy  Word,  that  word  should 
be  their  guide  continually,  and  woe  be  to  them  if  they  neglect  it ;  for  if, 
in  looking  about  you  in  the  world,  you  behold  want,  misery,  and  despair, 
in  almost  every  case  they  have  been  brought  about  by  people  taking  the 
wrong  turning. 


REFLECTIONS. 


BY  MARY. 


Were  I  an  artist  it  should  be  my  highest  ambition  to  paint  the  scene 
which  to-day  lies  open  before  me,  in  all  the  gentle  peace  of  early  spring¬ 
time.  It  is  but  an  extract  from  the  sublime  poem,  traced  by  the  hand 
of  the  Infinite  throughout  His  universe,  a  choice  page  of  which  surrounds 
our  little  village,  and  which  may  be  taken  up  at  any  line,  and  read  from 
any  point,  by  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  with  ecstatic  delight. 

Yet  who,  though  he  wield  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael,  could  paint  the 
soft,  mellow  tinge  which  overhangs  all  nature  like  a  veil,  subduing  the 
April  sun-light,  whose  life-giving  beams  shift  through  all  tranquil  and 
serene. 

Not  yet  have  the  trees,  scattered  through  the  fields  and  adorning  the 
near  mountains,  assumed  their  spring  foliage;  but  every  trace  of  a  recent 
snow  has  disappeared,  and  the  fields  present  in  its  stead  an  exquisite 
patchwork  of  varied  hue.  There  are  wheat-fields  of  a  bright  green,  mead¬ 
ows  of  a  less  brilliant  shade,  but  delightful  freshness  ;  fields  overspread 
with  the  slightest  tint  of  green,  and  others  still  brown  and  bare,  but  look¬ 
ing  so  rich  and  hopeful,  that  we  imagine  we  see  the  bursting  of  germs,  and 
the  springing  up  of  future  verdure. 
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Between  these  are  fences,  and  many  a  cozy  farm  house  nestled  down 
among  the  hills,  and  surrounded  with  trees,  mingling  with  the  beauties  of 
nature  pleasant  thoughts  of  hap’py  homes.  At  one  which  lies  near,  I  can 
see  the  family  out  in  the  garden,  sowing  in  hope  seeds  for  the  future. 

To  the  right  of  the  scene,  edged  with  feathery  willows,  is  a  sparkling 
meadow-stream,  toward  which  the  fields  slope  gently  downward,  and  whose 
source  is  somewhere  among  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  that  form  the 
grand  frame  or  margin  of  the  whole  picture. 

In  the  foreground,  not  far  from  the  window  by  which  I  sit,  is  an  old 
walnut  tree,  whose  knarled,  gaunt  limbs  stand  out  in  stubborn  re>istance 
to  the  gentle  influences  surrounding  it.  Beyond  it  stands  a  group  of 
elms,  the  most  graceful  in  form  of  all  our  native  trees.  They  yielded  to 
the  first  sweet  call  of  spring,  and  are  now  clothed  in  a  delicate,  autumual- 
tinged  coat  of  blossom. 

Then,  there  stands  the  mountains,  stern  and  rugged  in  winter,  but  now 
gentle  and  motherly,  soft-hued  and  tender.  Here  and  there,  over  their 
brow,  are  little  smiling  spots,  revealing  sunny  fields  and  little  rustic 
homes;  and  toward  the  point  where  two  mountains  come  in  neighborly 
contact,  may  be  seen  the  white  gleam  of  an  infant  village 

With  this  perfection  of  beauty  for  the  eye,  sweet  spring  music  comes 
to  the  ear.  Over  the  fresh  green  meadows  cattle  are  wandering  perfectly 
at  ease,  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  mingling  with  the  carols  of  the  robin, 
the  twittering  of  blue-birds,  and  the  voices  of  dear  little  boys  and  girls  at 
play  ;  and  to-day  brings  the  chirp  of  a  little  wren,  a  stranger  here  since 
last  summer. 

This  u  treasury  of  sweet  sounds  ”  is  accompanied  with  wind  music,  soft 
and  low.  It  glides  by  my  window,  toying  with  the  shutter,  and  hum¬ 
ming, the  same  old  tune  it  never  grows  weary  of  ;  which  Mrs.  Homans  has 
set  to  measured  notes  in  her  u  Voice  of  the  Wind  ”  and  “  Voice  of 
Spring.” 

Among  such  beauty,  how  can  any  one  feel  otherwise  than  happy  ? 
How  can  he  help  thanking  his  God  for  making  him  a  rational  being,  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  and  loving  His  fair  works?  Looking  over  this  lit¬ 
tle  expanse,  this  atom  in  God’s  universe,  I  see  men  at  work  in  the  fields 
looking  like  insects;  and,  standing  out  prominently,  the  gravestones  in  a 
quiet  country  burying-ground,  glisten  white  and  spectre-like.  All  this 
remiuds  me  of  David’s  query — “  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?”  I  think  also — 

\ 

“What  strange  perplexities  are  centered  in  his  make  ; 

An  heir  of  glory,  a  frail  child  of  dust ; 

Helpless,  immortal,  insect  infinite  ; 

A  worm,  a  god  !  ” 

This  is  a  day  well  suited  for  reflection  ;  iu  fact,  it  is  a  day  of  reflections. 
All  nature  reflects  the  glory  of  God,  its  Maker  and  Ruler.  Dark,  in¬ 
deed,  must  be  the  mind  and  heart  that  sees  not  in  this  natural  world,  so  - 
beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  curse,  the  reflection  of  the  supernatural 
and  heavenly  kingdom. 

.  While  the  earth  reflects  the  curse  brought  on  man  by  his  own  pride  and 
disobedience,  it  also  bears  some  bright  traces  of  its  original  purity. 
Through  these,  especially  at  this  time,  reflections  of  its  final  deliverance 
and  redemption  shine  through. 
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But  above  all  others  the  earth  at  this  season  reflects  the  resurrection 
of  man  from  the  long  winter  of  the  tomb.  Not  unmeet  is  it,  that  the 
Church  at  this  season  of  all  others,  celebrates  the  resurrection  and  glori¬ 
fication  of  her  Head;  thus  joining  the  voice  of  revelation  with  that  of 
nature,  in  assuring  man  of  his  resurrection.  And  though  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  lie  still  and  cold,  while  everything  around  is  awaking  to  fresh 
life,  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  the  spring  shall  surely 
come,  in  its  appointed  order  and  time,  to  those  who  sleep  in  Him. 

In  the  meantime  be  it  ours  to  image  forth,  in  our  human  nature,  the 
reflection  of  that  love,  which  is  the  author  of  all  that  is  true,  beautiful,  and 
good,  both  in  nature  and  revelation. 


LOUIS  IX,  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


(‘From  the  German  of  A.  Rische.') 

Louis  IX — the  son  of  Louis  VIII — was  born  while  his  father  was  Dau¬ 
phin,  in  the  same  year  (1215)  in  which  Pope  Innocent  III  attained,  at 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Synod,  the  pinnacle  of  papal  power  and  magnificence. 
He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Papacy  had  its  struggle  for  universal  power 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Plis  grandfather,  Philip,  and  his  father 
served  the  Papacy  with  their  troops  against  the  Albigenses,  whilst  his 
wise  and  pious  mother,  Blanche,  gave  him  secretly  the  most  careful  in¬ 
struction.  When  scarcely  eleven  years  old  he  inherited  the  crown,  his 
father  having  fallen  at  the  siege  of  Avignon  (1226).  The  piety  of  the 
mother  kept  watch  over  the  soul  of  the  royal  child,  and  her  wisdom 
guarded  his  crown  against  the  rebellious  Barons  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
these  struggles  the  thirteen-year  old  King,  who  could  not  be  restrained 
from  leading  his  army,  showed  such  spirit  and  firmness  of  character,  that 
the  enemies  of  his  throne  lost  their  courage,  and  besought  peace  and 
pardon, 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  Louis  took  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  soon  thereafter  married  to  Marguerite,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Count  Raymond  of  Provence,  who  was  honored  by  her  contemporaries 
both  for  her  undaunted  courage  and  piety.  That  the  queen  mother  ex¬ 
erted  frequent  and  decided  influence  upon  him,  was  attributable,  not  to 
any  weakness  on  his  part,  but  to  the  great  piety  of  the  good  King.  An 
evidence  of  his  independence  is  furnished  in  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
laws,  undertaken  after  his  accession,  the  abolition  of  the  prevalent  abuses 
of  the  administration,  strong  protection  of  the  military  honor  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  unspiritual  demands  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  the  defense 
of  the  special  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  from  all  encroachments  of 
the  Papal  See.  In  a  royal  order  he  says  :  “We  herewith  expressly  for¬ 
bid  the  insufferable  exaction  of  taxes,  imposed  by  the  Roman  Court  upon 
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the  Church  of  our  Kingdom  (through  which  the  latter  has  heretofore 
been  miserably  impoverished),  wherever  these  taxes  are  imposed  without 
show  of  law,  and  without  our  consent  and  that  of  the  Kingdom; ”  And 
in  this  he  was  successful,  not  as  other  Princes  in  league  with  the  Papacy, 
who  could  not  deny  him  the  credit  of  sincere  piety  and  ecclesiastical  fidel¬ 
ity.  His  uprightness  and  love  of  peace  often  secured  him  the  office  of 
umpire  between  other  Princes.  The  pious  King  loved  peace  ;  but  he 
was  not  afraid  of  war. 

In  the  year  1244,  the  Khorasmians,  in  connection  with  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  invaded  the  Holy  Land,  after  the  fight  at  Gaza;  plundered  Jeru¬ 
salem,  destroyed  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  threw  the  bones  of  the  Kings  into 
the  fire,  and  inflicted  the  most  awful  abominations  and  destruction  upon 
the  people  and  the  land.  When  the  heart-rending  news  reached  the 
West,  King  Louis  was  laboring  under  severe  illness.  His  last  campaign 
with  England  had  left  him  on  a  sick  bed  in  December,  1244.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  were  doubtful  as  to  his  recovery.  His  wife  and  mother  were 
plunged  in  the  greatest  grief,  which  was  sympathized  in  by  all  France. 
In  the  churches  of  the  cities  prayers  were  offered  in  his  behalf.  The 
Bishops  and  Barons  of  the  Kingdom,  living  in  the  neighborhood,  betook 
themselves  to  Paris,  where  they  awaited  with  anxious  expectation  what 
was  God’s  will  as  to  the  King.  On  the  23d  of  December  Louis  lay  al¬ 
most  the  whole  day  rigid  and  insensible.  One  of  the  two  ladies  of  the 
Court,  who  were  in  attendance,  considered  him  as  already  dead,  and  was 
about  to  cover  his  face  with  a  cloth,  when  the  other  declared  that  she 
noticed  a  slight  breathing.  In  an  instant  the  Lord  restored  speech  to  the 
sick  man.  He  requested  that  a  cross  should  be  fastened  on  his  clothing, 
in  order  to  show  what  had  been  passing  through  his  thoughts.  The 
Queen  mother,  rejoicing  at  the  news  of  his  approaching  convalescence, 
hastened  to  him,  but  was  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  cross,  which 
they  had  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  silk,  and  fastened  upon  his  shoulder.  All 
representations  and  requests  were  of  no  avail  to  change  his  resolution. 
During  the  following  year  he  became  a  participant  in  the  crusade.  By 
an  artifice  he  forced  the  dissatisfied  courtiers  to  take  part.  The  robes  of 
fur,  which  it  was  customary  for  them  to  receive  at  the  Christmas  festival 
as  a  royal  present,  he  presented  them  in  a  dimly-lighted  hall,  from  which 
they  went  to  matins.  In  the  brilliantly-lighted  church,  they  observed  on 
each  other’s  shoulders,  to  the  consternation  of  all,  a  cross  embroidered  in 
gold.  “  Half  laughing,  half  weeping,”  they  yielded  ;  but  not  without 
rewarding  the  King  with  the  nickname  of  “  the  new  fisher  of  men.” 

Among  the  hinderances'to  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  not  the  least 
was  the  historically  great,  but  yet  personally  often  very  little  strife  exist¬ 
ing  between  Pope  Innocent  IV  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  who, 
since  his  crusade  (1228),  was  properly  recognized  as  the  King  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Pending  negotiations  that  consumed  two  years,  Louis  experienced 
practically  how  thankless  a  task  it  was  to  mediate  between  two  such  oppo¬ 
nents.  When  at  length,  in  1247,  he  had  completed  his  negotiations  with 
Frederick,  although  not  with  the  Pope,  and  had  no  fear  of  a  German 
invasion  of  his  land,  he  believed  that  he  need  no  longer  delay  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  plan.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  at  Paris,  to  arrange 
the  atfairs  of  the  Kingdom.  Queen  Blanche  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Barons,  undertook  once  more  to  dissuade  him  from 
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his  design,  showing  him  the  invalidity  of  the  vow,  which  he  had  taken  at 
a  time  when  he  was  nqt  capable  of  calm  reflection.  “  Well,  then,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  King,  “if  you  think  so,  I  return  you  the  cross.”  And  he 
tore  it  from  his  shoulder  and  handed  it  to  the  Bishop.  Before  they  had 
time,  however,  to  express  their  joy,  he  continued  with  a  firm  voice  :  “Bo 
you  believe  now,  that  I  am  neither  sick  of  body  nor  weak  of  mind  ?  Well, 
then,  I  now  demand  the  holy  symbol,  and  shall  take  no  more  food  until 
you  have  fulfilled  my  wish.”  Neither  the  Bishop  nor  his  mother  dared 
now  say  a  word. 

In  the  spring  of  1248  earnest  preparations  for  the  crusade  were  made 
throughout  all  France.  It  was  the  sixth  in  the  order  of  these  expedi¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  might  say  by  way  of  brief  characterization  :  “  If  made 
with  deficient  light,  yet  they  were  rich  in  energy  and  fire.”  As  in  this 
undertaking  of  Christianity,  ecclesiastical  and  secular  tendencies,  spirit¬ 
ual  and  non-spiritual  thoughts  were  curiously  commingled,  so  the  prepa¬ 
rations  consisted  of  a  wonderful  admixture  of  merry  parting  festivals  and 
earnest  devotional  exercises.  The  pious  King  summoned  all  his  vassals 
to  bring  for.ward  any  cause  of  complaint  they  had  against  him,  and  prom¬ 
ised  redress  unconditionally.  Most  of  the  Barons  followed  his  example. 
Prayers  for  a  successful  expedition  were  offered  up  throughout  the  land. 
From  St.  Benis,  where  the  King  performed  his  last  devotions,  he  went 
with  the  most  simple  attire  and  armor,  which  he  did  not  change  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  after  life,  to  the  harbor  of  Aiques-Mortes.  He  wore 
from  that  time  forward  neither  furs,  nor  scarlet  robes,  but  spurs  of  iron, 
&c.  The  Barons  imitated  him,  and  no  costly  robes  were  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  army.  On  the  25th  of  August,  wrhich  the  Church  afterwards 
dedicated  in  its  calendar  to  the  memory  of  Louis,  he  entered  the  vessel. 
We  cannot  here  follow  the  expedition  throughout  the  minute  points  of  its 
history,  although  the  picture  of  the  King  would  there  be  presented  to  us 
in  many  of  its  minor  peculiarities.  The  unfortunate  attack  upon  Egypt, 
which  Louis  rightly  considered  the  key  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruitless 
detention  in  Palestine  for  four  years,  whence  he  only  departed  on  hearing 
of  his  mother’s  death — these  testify  to  his  magnanimous  bravery  as  well 
as  to  his  modest  endurance  of  suffering.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a 
statement  of  some  of  his  characteristic  traits,  taken  from  the  biography 
of  his  faithful  Seneschal,  Joinville. 

The  care  and  intense  anxiety  shown  by  his  pious  Catholic  mother,  as 
to  his  education,  left  an  abiding  impression  upon  his  whole  life.  She 
secured  teachers  and  confessors  for  him  from  the  most  austere  orders. 
Even  when  King  he  had  one  of  the  latter,  who  tormented  him  insuffera¬ 
bly  by  the  imposition  of  regular  penances.  He  submitted  himself  pa¬ 
tiently  to  them,  and  only  after  his  death  left  his  successor  to  understand 
that  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  his  confessor.  His  wife  was 
also  subject  to  great  sufferings.  It  was  only  with  the  permission  of,  and 
in  company  with,  the  queen  mother,  that  she  was  permitted  to  visit  Louis. 
Once  he  went  to  see  her  without  such  permission,  when  she  was  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  As  they  were  conversing  earnestly  together,  the  King  heard 
the  footsteps  of  his  mother.  It  was  impossible  to  fly,  and  he  concealed 
himself  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  The  mother  entered  ;  examining 
the  room  in  her  usual  manner,  she  discovered  her  son,  drew  him  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  conducted  him  to  the  door,  saying  that  he  had  no 
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business  there.  Marguerite,  indignant,  cried  out:  “Mother,  mother! 
what  are  you  doing?  Don’t  you  wish  me,  either  living  or  dying,  to  see 
my  husband  ?”  Then  she  swooned  away.  Louis,  anxious  for  the  life  of 
his  wife,  turned  immediately  back,  not  without,  however,  being  made  to 
feel,  by  a  look  from  his  mother,  the  indecorum  of  his  conduct. 

The  piety  of  Louis,  it  is  true,  was  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  stamp. 
If  we  see  him  in  the  train  of  pilgrims,  at  the  fortification  of  Ctesarea, 
bearing  a  basket  of  earth  upon  his  shoulders,  for  which  the  Papal  Legate 
had  promised  special  absolution,  it  was  thus  he  paid  tribute  to  the  Church 
of  the  age,  whose  child  he  was.  But  through  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  church  fathers  he  obtained  much  purer  knowledge. 
He  was  accustomed  to  quote  the  words  of  Count  Simon  de  Montfort, 
touching  the  thirst  for  superstition.  When  the  latter  was  invited  to  see 
how  Christ  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  babe  in  the  consecrated  host,  he 
replied:  “  You  who  do  not  believe,  depart  hence ;  I,  for  my  part,  believe 
what  the  Lord  has  said,  without  sight.  This  is  the  advantage  ice  have 
over  the  angels;  they  believe  that  which  they  see,  but  we  believe  what 
we  do  not  see.”  And  to  his  son  Louis,  he  once  said :  “  You  are  greatly 
in  error,  if  you  believe  that  charitable  legacies,  presents  to  monks,  Ac., 
free  from  the  effects  of  sin  ;  a  life  of  faith,  a  habit  of  love,  and,  above  all, 
the  grace  of  God,  can  only  make  us  happy.”  Such  an  expression  was  a 
great  deal  for  that  age. 

The  fear  of  God  was  prominent  in  all  his  actions  ;  it  was  to  him  a  sure 
norm  in  the  earnest  undertakings  of  his  life,  a  fixed  limit  in  occasions  of 
rejoicing.  He  did  not  allow  this  limit  to  be  passed  in  his  preseuce.  At 
the  table,  when  the  conversation  was  once  touching  disease,  he  asked 
Joinville  the  question:  “Whether  he  would  rather  commit  a  mortal  sin  or 
have  the  leprosy?”  Joinville,  in  horror  of  the  loathsome  disease,  ex¬ 
claimed :  “Twenty  mortal  sins,  rather  than  the  leprosy.”  The  King  be¬ 
came  silent,  but  afterwards  said  to  him  aside :  “  How  could  you  talk  so  ? 
Do  you  not  know,  that  there  is  no  worse  leprosy  than  sin  ?  If  a  man  dies, 
he  is  free  from  bodily  leprosy  ;  but  sin  cleaves  to  his  soul  and  takes  him 
to  eternal  condemnation,  unless  he  repents  and  is  pardoned  by  God.”  An 
earnest  admonition  followed  these  words. 

He  sought  to  instill  a  like  fear  of  God  into  his  children.  He  collected 
them  together  every  evening  “  to  teach  them  the  fear  of  God,”  showed 
them  the  promises  and  threats  of  God,- and  gave  them  accounts  of  good 
and  bad  Princes.  He  told  his  oldest  son,  Louis,  who  died  before  him, 
on  such  an  occasion  :  “  I  would  rather  that  a  Scotchman,  or  any  other 
foreigner,  should  govern  the  people  of  my  Kingdom  righteously  after  I 
am  gone,  than  that  you  should  reign  as  a  wicked  and  unrighteous  Prince.” 
A  letter  to  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  begins  with  these  words  : 
“  My  dear  daughter,  I  entreat  you  to  love  our  Lord  with  all  your  might; 
for  without  this  man  can  do  no  good;  there  is  uothing  so  much  deserv¬ 
ing  our  love  as  the  Lord,  to  whom  every  creature  can  say  :  0  Lord,  Thou 
art  my  God,  and  hast  only  done  good  unto  me  ;  the  Lord,  who  sent  His 
only  Son  into  the  world,  that  He  might  die  to  free  us  from  everlasting 
death.  Let  love  for  Him,  my  daughter,  be  your  only  care,  and  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  your  love  must  be  to  love  Him  without  measure.  He  is  worthy 
to  be  loved  by  us,  because  He  first  loved  us.” 
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It  is  known  that  Louis  devoted  himself  wholly,  on  many  Fast-days,  to 
reading  and  meditation  of  God’s  word,  and  a  passage  of  Scripture  was 
often  of  special  influence  on  his  actions.  Once  the  relatives  of  a  notori¬ 
ous  criminal,  selecting  a  Good  Friday,  on  which  the  King  was  always  ac¬ 
customed  to  read  the  whole  of  the  Psalter,  sought  access  to  ask  a  pardon 
for  him.  Louis  ceased  reading  as  the  petitioners  entered,  laid  his  finger 
on  the  passage  he  was  reading,  and,  after  he  had  heard  their  petition, 
gave  a  favorable  answer.  Scarcely  had  they  left,  when  the  King  began 
reading  again,  and  found  this  sentence  under  his  fingers:  “  Righteous 
art  Thou,  0  Lord,  and  upright  are  Thy  judgments.”  Immediately  he 
commanded  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and,  when  he  had  heard 
from  him  what  wickedness  the  prisoner  had  committed,  he  ordered  him 
to  suffer  the  sentence  imposed.  With  equal  firmness  he  subjected  him¬ 
self  to  the  Word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

As  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  fitted  him  to  decide  secular  matters 
properly,  in  like  manner  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  truth 
and  the  will  of  God,  gave  him  greater  zeal  in  performing  his  secular  du¬ 
ties  with. fidelity.  The  Lord  had  endowed  him  with  natural  gifts,  which 
His  grace  could  increase  and  glorify.  Without  flattery  his  counsellors 
could  give  him  praise  for  wisdom  and  penetration.  In  important  matters 
he  listened  attentively  to  all  opinions,  then,  without  saving  anything,  took 
some  days  for  reflection,  and  finally  produced  his  decision  in  an  uncom¬ 
monly  comprehensive  manner,  as  the  mature  fruit  of  his  thought. 

With  great  readiness  and  certainty  he  saw  through  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  relations,  on  which  account  he  was  frequently  called  upon  by  other 
Princes  to  act  as  umpire  in  their  difficulties.  “Almost  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope,”  says  a  modern  historian,  “  traveled  to  the  Oaks  of  Vincennes, 
where  Saint  Louis  practised  Christian  justice,  often  betrayed  by  arms.” 
The  expression  indicates  that  Louis  granted  to  every  one  of  his  subjects 
the  right  to  come  to  him  directly.  He  took  his  seat  under  one  of  the 
trees  in  his  park,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  matters  and  to  pronounce  his 
decision.  For  a  long  time  such  places  at  Vincennes,  and  other  capital- 
cities,  were  preserved  and  exhibited  with  great  veneration. 

If  we  form,  from  these  characteristics,  the  picture  of  Louis,  it  will  be¬ 
come  clear  to  us  why  he  was  loved,  rather  than  eulogized,  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  did  not  astonish  the  medimval  world  by  brilliant  deeds  ; 
but  he  filled  posterity  with  admiration  at  his  radiant  virtues.  The  his¬ 
torian’s  pen  does  not  picture  him  with  the  glories  of  worldly  renown,  but 
with  the  sacred  glow  of  upright  piety. 

After  his  return  from  the  crusade,  Louis  found  his  Kingdom  somewhat 
disorganized  in  all  its  relations  and  parts.  A  female  hand  had  not  been 
powerful  enough  to  hold  self-will  and  refractoriness  in  check.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  years  were  hence  not  years  of  rest,  but  of  the  severest  labor,  un¬ 
der  which  his  health  was  made  to  suffer.  During  this  time  he  founded, 
for  the  better  education  of  the  clergy,  the  celebrated  school  of  Paris  ; 
which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  “  The  Sorbonne,”  from  his  confessor, 
Robert  Sorbon.  But  amid  all  his  labors,  cares,  and  troubles,  the  burning 
zeal  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land  was  not  extinguished  in  his  heart. 
The  renewed  cry  for  help  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  since  1260,  fanned 
this  zeal  into  a  flame  of  resolution.  The  needs  of  his  people  and  his  coun¬ 
try  did  not  change  his  purpose;  the  dissuasive  requests  of  his  compan- 
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ions,  the  bold  refusal  of  his  faithful  Joinville,  who  declared  he  thought 
he  could  serve  God  better,  if  he  would  defend  and  govern  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  were  of  no  avail.  Joinville  expressed  the  opiuion  in  his  book 
that  those  who  advised  the  King  in  this  second  attempt  -were  guilty  of 
mortal  sin,  because  it  was  certain  death  to  the  King.  In  fact  he  was  so 
much  broken  down,  that  he  could  neither  bear  to  ride  on  horseback,  or 
in  any  other  way. 

After  a  preparation  of  three  years,  in  1270,  he  took  leave  of  his  King¬ 
dom  and  his  wife.  The  plan — first  to  conquer  Tunis  aud  to  go  thence  to 
Egypt — increased  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  companions;  in  fact  it  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  a  dynastic  interest  (on  account  of  the  apostasy  of  the 
Sultan  of  Tunis)  with  Kaples  and  Sicily,  which  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  had  acquired.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Louis  was 
seized  with  the  fever,  which  the  heat  of  an  African  summer  had  devel¬ 
oped  in  his  army.  For  three  weeks  he  struggle!  ineffectually  with  all 
the  might  of  his  restless  spirit  against  it,  but  at  last  broke  down.  “  Let 
us  take  care,  that  the  Gospel  shall  .be  preached  and  planted  in  Tuuis.  Oh 
who  is  sufficient  to  perfect  this  work  ?  "  This  was  diis  last  wish.  Then 
the  delirium  of  fever  seized  him,  in  which  he  was  often  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim  :  u  We  are  going — we  are  going  to  Jerusalem  !  ”  We  can  perceive 
through  the  scanty  covering  of  this  longing  for  the  earthly,  the  higher 
loDging  of  his  heart  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  the  shrill  sound  of  trum¬ 
pets  from  the  sea,  penetrated  the  sultry  air  of  the  mournful  silence  in  the 
Royal  camp.  Charles  of  Anjou  found  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sailed 
to  meet,  no  longer  alive.  ‘*At  the  same  hour  in  which  his  Saviour  died,” 
the  pious  King,  upon  a  couch  strewn  with  ashes,  his  hands  crossed  upon 
his  breast,  his  eyes  directed  heavenwards,  departed  with  the  words  :  0 

Lord,  I  will  come  into  Thy  house;  I  will  worship  in  Thy  holy  temple, 
and  magnify  Thy  name.” 

Shortly  before  his  end  he  gave  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  with 
trembling  hands  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Philip,  who  soon  thereafter  returned  to  France  with  the  earthly  remains 
of  his  father,  his  own  wife,  a  brother,  an  uncle,  and  a  brother-in-law,  to 
deposit  them  in  the  royal  vaults  of  St.  Denis  We  give  this  memorable 
testament,  which  appears  in  different  historical  treatises  in  fragments,  in 
a  more  complete  form.  It  reads  thus  : 

“  My  dear  son  !  The  first  thing  to  which  I  exhort  you  is,  that  you  love 
God  with  your  whole  heart;  for  without  this  no  man  can  he  happy;  and 
carefully  avoid  doing  that  which  will  displease  Him.  You  should  rather 
be  willing  to  suffer  all  manner  of  torture,  than  to  commit  a  mortal  sin. 
If  God  sends  trouble,  endure  it  willingly,  and  thank  Him  for  it.  Think 
that  you  have  deserved  it,  and  it  will  all  turn  out  for  your  good.  If  lie 
sends  you  prosperity,  then  be  modestly  thankful,  and  suffer  yourself  not 
to  be  seduced  by  it  into  pride  or  haughtiness,  or  any  other  vice;  for  we 
should  not  provoke  God  with  His  own  gifts.  Re  careful  to  surround 
yourself  only  with  wise  and  brave  men,  who  are  not  controlled  by  avarice. 
Select  wise  confessors  for  yourself,  who  shall  counsel  you  wrell  in  your 
actions  and  deeds.  So  conduct  yourself,  that  your  confessors  and  friends 
may  not  fear  to  tell  you  your  faults  Assist  in  the  worship  of  God  with 
all  reverence.  Avoid  vain  distraction  of  thoughts,  and  pray  to  God  with 
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heart  and  mouth ;  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  apply  them 
to  your  heart.  Towards  the  poor  be  compassionate,  have  a  heart  full 
of  sympathy  in  their  needs,  and  be  ready  to  aid  them  according  to  your 
ability.  Sadness  will  as  little  be  spared  you  as  other  men,  and  at  such  a 
time  apply  to  your  confessor,  or  some  other  true  man,  who  will  sympa¬ 
thize  in  your  sorrow.  Be  careful  to  have  men  of  truth  and  experience, 
whether  clergy  or  laymen,  about  you.  Keep  the  bad  at  a  distance,  and 
listen  with  gladness  to  pious  discourses,  whether  public  or  private.  Rec¬ 
ommend  yourself  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious.  Love  goodness,  hate  wick¬ 
edness.  Allow  no  one  to  be  so  bold  in  your  presence,  as  to  utter  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  word.  Injure  no  one’s  honor,  in  public  or  in  private.  Allow 
no  one  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  God,  or  His  Saints  in  your  presence. 
Do  not  forget  to  thank  God  for  all  the  benefits  you  receive  from  His 
kindness,  in  order  that  you  may  receive  more.  Be  untiring  in  the 
practice  of  justice,  and  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but 
decide  always  in  accordance  with  right  and  conscience.  Aid  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  so  that  the  truth  may  come  to  light. 
Do  even  this  in  all  legal  proceedings  that  are  brought  against  yourself,  be¬ 
cause  t  will  give  more  force  to  your  own  counsels  in  the  practice  of  justice. 
If  another’s  property  be  in  your  possession,  whether  taken  by  yourself, 
your  officers,  or  your  ancestors,  and  the  ownership  is  proven,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  it  up  ;  if  the  case  is  doubtful,  investigate  it  carefully  with  the 
aid  of  honest  and  intelligent  persons.  Take  great  pains  to  ensure  peace 
to  the  subjects  under  your  government.  Towards  your  servants  be  hon¬ 
est,  liberal  and  a  man  of  your  word,  that  they  may  fear  and  love  you  as  their 
lord.  Preserve  intact  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  cities,  which  your 
ancestors  have  conferred  upon  them,  and  do  not  lose  their  favor,  so  that 
your  enemies  and  your  Barons  may  fear  you.  Grant  the  clerical  benefices, 
conscientiously  only  to  well  qualified  men.  Refrain  from  beginning  wars, 
especially  against  Christiaus,  unless  you  are  forced  to  it.  Seek  to  allay 
dissensions  and  quarrels  among  your  subjects  in  every  possible  manner. 
Be  careful  to  find  good  judges  and  other  officers,  and  diligently  direct 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Try  to  exterminate  vices,  es¬ 
pecially  blasphemy.  Direct  your  own  household  economically  and  order¬ 
ly.  Finally,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  son,  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  my  end, 
have  masses  said  for  my  soul,  offer  up  prayers  and  distribute  alms  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom.  I  give  you  all  the  blessing  that  an  affectionate 
father  can  give  his  son.  May  God  give  you  grace  to  do  His  will  daily, 
that  He  may  be  honored  by  you  in  every  way,  so  that  we  may  be  together 
with  Him  after  this  life,  and  fear,  love,  and  praise  Him  without  end  in 
His  heavenly  kingdom.  Amen/’ 

What  evidence,  what  a  monument  of  a  God-fearing  king,  do  these  words 
furnish  as  much  by  their  unadorned  simplicity  as  by  their  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing  !  Sanctified  earnestness  and  hearty  love,  clear  knowledge  and  rich 
experience  of  heart  and  life  are  alike  exhibited  in  them.  Bossuet  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  grandfather  of  Louis  XV.,  whom  he  instructed  as  Dauphin, 
these  words  with  reference  to  this  letter  of  Louis  IX:  “  It  is  the  most 
glorious  inheritance  of  our  House,  and  we  must  esteem  eit  as  a  greater 
treasure  than  the  kingdom,  which  he  handed  down  to  his  posterity.” 
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The  Guardian  will  enter  upon  its  XXth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1869. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  propose.  The 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always 
the  same.  Its  editorial  management  will  be  committed,  as  heretofore, the 
Rev.  B.  Bausman,  A.  M.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  asUthe 
most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should 
characterize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  will  continue  to  be  published  by  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the  kind,  and  has 
earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  January  number 
will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  Steel  Engraving,  and  the  publication  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  with  a  handsome  ornamental  cover  title.  Though  paper  still  com¬ 
mands  an  advanced  price,  they  promise  to  use  a  superior  quality ;  and  shall  do  all 
in  their  power,  in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  accepta¬ 
ble  to  its  subscribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  th% 
young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  element 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto : — 
“Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take 
the  quiet  way  of  peace  and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to 
that  first  and  greatest  of  duties,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings 
and  pious  affections.  It  will  have  its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making 
Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven  surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a 
degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years  has  furnished,  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  believingly  we  look  into  the 
future,  if  permitted  to  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another  year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten 
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ILL-MANNERED  PEOPLE  AT  CHURCH. 


BY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


Some  offensive  things  are  much  more  offensive  in  some  places  than  in  oth¬ 
ers.  On  a  lady’s  white  dress  a  speck  of  dust  is  more  noticeable  and  unplea¬ 
sant,  than  on  the  grey,  threadbare  pants  of  a  teamster.  Sweet-scented  oint¬ 
ment  is  spoiled  by  the  admixture  of  the  least  impurity.  Or,  as  Solomon 
hath  it,  “  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a 
stinking  savor/’ 

Ill  manners  are  out  of  place  everywhere.  Yet  they  seem  more  so  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God  than  anywhere  else.  Devout  persons,  who  have  correct 
ideas  of  religious  propriety,  and  who  themselves  conform  to  them  in  their 
practice,  have  their  comfort  and  devotion  disturbed  by  the  slightest  marks 
of  rude  irreverence.  We  show  our  good  and  ill  manners  by  the  way  in 
which  we  enter  the  church.  To  me  it  is  a  great  help  to  devotion,  when 
I  see  persons  enter  the  house  of  God  with  becoming  religious  decorum. 
l(  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God/’  When  thoughtless 
men  jostle  through  the  door  and  aisles  as  if  they  were  at  a  political  meeting, 
keeping  their  hats  on  till  they  reach  their  pews,  gadding  about  all  over  the 
congregation,  and  when  seated  take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence,  to  see  who  is  there  and  how  all  are  dressed,  one  painfully  feels  that 
they  are  out  of  place.  There  is  no  sin  in  admiring  pretty  clothes,  and 
the  taste  of  those  who  come  honestly  by  them.  But  the  church  is  not  the 
place  for  their  parade  and  exhibition. 

It  is  said,  that  the  late  ecceutric  u  father  Gruber,”  a  Methodist  minister 
of  some  notoriety,  in  certain  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  man  of  great 
plainness  of  dress  and  speech.  It  seems  in  matters  of  dress,  however,  he 
and  his  wife,  Polly,  were  not  always  of  the  same  mind.  Once  upon  a 
time,  it  happened  that  the  goodly  matron’s  bonnet  was  rather  the  worse 
for  the  wear,  besides  being  somewhat  out  of  date  in  style.  Vainly  she 
hinted  for  a  bonnet.  He  plead  a  want  of  funds.  Moreover  be  was  op¬ 
posed  to  his  wife  making  any  display  of  fineness.  She  ought  to  be  a 
blameless  example  of  godly  matrons.  At  leugth  she'  proposed  to  sell  a 
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certain  old  bureau,  which  they  could  dispense  with.  The  old  man  omi¬ 
nously  shook  his  head.  Nothing  daunted,  Mrs.  Gruber  sold  the  bureau, 
and  with  the  price  of  it  bought  a  bonnet.  And  a  fine,  well-finished  bon¬ 
net  it  seems  to  have  been.  Now  she  could  go  to  church  like  other  ladies, 
arrayed  in  apparel  suitable  for  her  station.  So  thought  Polly  Gruber, -but 
not  so  her  plain  husband. 

My  lady  readers  know  full  well  that,  for  some  reason  or  another,  not  a 
few  of  their  sex  come  late  to  church  when  they  wear  a  new  dress  for  the 
first  time.  Now,  why  they  should  come  in  time  all  the  year  round,  save 
when  newly  rigged  off,  we  must  let  wiser  people  decide.  But  that  there 
are  such  people  no  one  will  blame  me  for  saying.  Now,  sister  Gruber 
belonged  to  these  kind  of  people.  Whether  from  accident  or  design,  she 
entered  the  church  and  walked  down  the  aisle  with  her  new  bonnet,  when 
her  husband  was  about  opening  the  services.  As  lie. saw  her  coming,  he 
calmly  announced  to  the  congregation,  “  There  comes  Polly  Gruber,  with 
a  bureau  on  her  head.”  Probably  the  earnest  old  man  wished  to  tell  his 
congregation,  that  they  should  never  make  a  parade  of  a  new  dress,  and, 
if  possible,  never  be  late  coming  to  church.  In  olden  times,  when  pas¬ 
tors  “  spoke  right  out  in  meetin’,”  a  clergyman  in  Scituate  thus  addressed 
the  late  Mr.  Bryant  :  “  Neighbor  Bryant,  it  is  to  your  reproach  that  you 
have  disturbed  the  worship  by  coming  late,  living  as  you  do,  within  a 
mile  of  this  place,  aud  especially  so  since  here  is  Goody  Barstow,  who  has 
milked  seven  cows,  made  a  cheese,  and  walked  five  miles  to  the  house  of 
God  in  good  season.” 

These  late  arrivals  at  church  distract  the  attention  of  the  worshipers. 
And  as  people  sit  with  their  backs  towards  the  doors,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  all  that  enter.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric  old  minister,  who  was  sorely  annoyed  by  a  habit  his  people  had  ac¬ 
quired  of  twisting  their  necks  round  every  time  anybody  entered  the  door 
and  passed  up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  to  see  what  manner  of  person  it 
might  be.  Wearied  with  the  annoyance,  the  old  man  exclaimed,  one 
Sunday:  u  Brethren,  if  you  will  only  cease  turning  your  heads  round 
whenever  the  door  opens,  and  you  will  keep  your  attention  on  me,  I  will 
promise  to  tell  you,  as  I  preach,  who  it  is  that  comes  in.”  Accordingly 
lie  went  on  with  the  services,  and  presently  made  a  stop  as  one  of  the 

deacons  entered,  saying,  “  That  is  Deacon  - ,  who  keeps  the  grocery 

opposite.”  And  then  he  announced  in  turn  the  advent  of  each  individ¬ 
ual,  proceeding  the  while  with  the  sermon  as  composedly  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit,  when  at  last  a  stranger  came  in,  and  he  cried  out : 
“A  little  old  man  in  green  spectacles,  and  a  drab  overcoat — don't  know 
him — you  can  all  look  for  yourselves.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  good  man  carried  his  point,  and  there  was  but  little  neck-twisting  in 
his  congregation  after  that  day. 

Last  summer  I  was  called  upon  to  preach  at  the  consecration  of  a  cem¬ 
etery,  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Several  thousand 
people  were  present.  Although  the  church  will  scarcely  seat  six  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  the  building  was  not  filled.  More  than  half  of  the  people 
strolled  around  the  outside  of  the  church,  engaged  in  conversation,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  congregation  inside.  In  vain  the  deacons  urged 
them  to  enter  the  unoccupied  pews.  They  had  not  come  there  to  worship 
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God.  Presently  the  clouds  came  to  the  help  of  church  officers.  A  copi¬ 
ous  shower  of  rain  scattered  the  giddy  multitude,  many  of  whom  sought 
shelter  in  the  pews  and  aisles  of  the  church.  Of  course  their  tumultuous 
entrance  greatly  disturbed  tlie  worshiping  congregation,  and  disturbed 
me,  too,  in  my  endeavors  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  said  that  Robert 
Hall  once  met  with  a  similar  instance.  While  he  was  preaching,  groups 
of  persons  rushed  iu  the  church  door  for  shelter  from  the  rain.  The  great 
man  paused  in  his  sermon  and  remarked :  “  I  have  often  heard  of  and 
known  people,  who  made  a  cloak  of  their  religion,  but  never  before  have 
I  seen  anybody  use  the  church  as  an  umbrella. ” 

Some  churches  are  afflicted  with  well-dressed  loafers,  who  form  long 
lines  around  the  door,  to  stare  at  the  people  as  they  come  out,  and  make 
rude  remarks  as  they  pass.  It  of  course  betrays  a  sad  want  of  good  man¬ 
ners  aud  good  sense,  but  some  young  men  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
With  the  aid  of  the  gas-light,  you  can  see  their  faces.  They  look  perfectly 
calm,  as  if  unconscious  that  they  are  guilty  of  conduct  of  which  many  a 
rude  pauper  boy  would  be  ashamed.  Of  course  none  of  the  readers  of  the 
Guardian  ever  served  in  this  vulgar  army.  Help  us,  dear  friends,  to 
disband  this  ignominious  force.  ’  By  your  example  and  argument  teach 
them  better  manners. 

Church-doors  were  made  for  a  specific  purpose;  to  enable  people  to  go 
into  aud  out  of  the  house  of  God.  For  that  let  them  be  used,  and  for 
that  only.  Do  not  stand  around  the  door  when  you  arrive  at  church,  but 
enter  at  once,  offer  a  short  prayer  as  you  reach  your  pew  for  yourself, 
your  pastor  and  the  congregation.  At  the  close  of  the  services  go  di¬ 
rectly  home,  without  lingering  around  the  door. 

The  vile  use  of  tobacco  has  made  sad  havoc  with  many  churches. 
Whether  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  is  a  sin  ;  whether  its  use  per 
sc,  or  per  anything  else,  is  wrong;  whether  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing 
is  its  vilest  form  in  use,  is  not  the  question  here.  But  that  a  person,  who 
pollutes  a  carpet  or  floor  of  the  sanctuary  of  God  with  tobacco  filth,  is 
guilty  of  the  dirtiest  kind  of  irreverence,  which  is  tolerated  in  a  Christian 
community,  is  conceded  by  all  right-thinking  people.  Just  look  at  them. 
There  sits  one  trying  to  hit  the  spittoon  in  his  pew.  Many  a  time  he 
misses  the  mark,  but  leaves  an  ugly  mark  on  the  floor.  There  is  another, 
his  cheeks  distended  with  an  accumulation  of  saliva.  He  is  ashamed  to 
be  seen  spitting  on  the  floor.  He  cannot  hold  in  much  longer.  He  looks 
nervously  around  whether  any  one  will  be  likely  to  see  him.  See — there 
goes  a  stream  on  the  bare  floor.  The  poor  fellow’s  mouth  is  relieved 
more  than  his  conscience.  Then,  as  you  go  out  of  the  church,  you  are 
shocked  with  the  appearance  of  the  pews  around  the  door.  Some  prefer 
to  occupy  these,  so  as  to  enjoy  their  tobacco  unnoticed.  I  am  not  giving 
a  description  of  my  own  church.  To  their  praise,  be  it  said,  the  congre¬ 
gation  does  not  need,  and  would  not  tolerate  spittoons.  True,  occasionally 
one  sees  the  vile  trail  of  some  ill-mannered  being  near  the  church  door. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  a  fiery  article  in  one  of  our  dailies,  written  by 
some  indignant  lady.  It  seems  some  brutal  rowdy  had  spat  tobacco  on 
her  dress,  as  she  passed  along  the  street.  She  avers  that  ladies’  dresses 
are  frequently  ruined  by  the  wilful,  outrageous  pollutions  of  low-bred 
men,  aud  appeals  to  the  public  for  protection.  She  feels  keenly  insulted; 
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and  evidently  wields  lier  pen  under  the  influence  of  a  towering  rage  , 
writing,  if  not  “  in  thoughts  that  breathe/’  at  least  “  in  words  that  burn.” 
I  can  sympathize  with  her  outraged  feelings.  Whenever  I  come  to  speak 
or  write  about  this  tobacco  nuisance  in  the  sanctuary,  I  am  tempted  to 
throw  a  club,  stone,  or  battle-axe  at  the  heads  of  the  dirty  offenders.  Of 
course,  figuratively  speaking,  even  now  my  boiling  blood  admonishes  me 
to  close  this  article,  lest,  by  my  violent  language,  I  apply  a  remedy  which 
might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

I  will  yet  remark,  that  this  last  specimen  of  bad  manners  is  distinctively 
and  exclusively  an  American  infirmity.  One  never  sees  an  Irishman  nor 
a  German,  be  he  Protestant  or  Catholic,  soil  the  floor  of  a  church  with  to¬ 
bacco.  Both  these  classes  have  their  national  vices.  The  Irishman’s  white 
clay  pipe — or,  at  least,  what  was  once  white — is  inseparable  from  his  being. 
Yet  he  never  smokes  in  church.  The  German,  too,  loves  his  long  pipe, 
but  never  desecrates  the  sanctuary  by  its  use.  The  Scotchman  loves  his 
pipe  and  snuff-box — a  his  luntin  pipe  and  sneshin-mill  ” — but  never  stains 
the  house  of  God  with  them.  One  can  travel  from  Bremen  to  Malta,  and 
from  London  to  Constantinople,  without  finding  a  single  church  defiled 
in  this  style.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  European  tourists  in  this  country  are 
disgusted  with  people,  who  can  indulge  in  this  filthy  practice  in  the  most 
refined  society,  and  the  most  sacred  places.  On  his  first  visit  to  this 
country  Dickens  rebuked  it  with  unsparing  severity. 


- - - 

A  PEASANT’S  FREAK,  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


BY  MISS  R.  H.  SHIVELY. 


The  following  pleasing  story  (from  Yon  Horn’s  Spinnstube),  originally 
appeared  in  the  Cha ruber sburg  Valley  Spirit.  Its  translator,  Miss  R.  H. 
Shively,  has  already  become  known  to  some  of  our  readers  through  an 
excellent  Sunday-school  book  (recently  issued),  entitled,  “The  Cottage 
by  the  Lake,”  which  she  translated  from  the  German.  “The  Peasant’s 
Freak,”  is  one  of  Yon  Horn’s  best  stories,  and  in  its  English  dress,  re¬ 
tains  all  the  characteristic  charm  of  the  genial  original. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers,  we  will  state,  that  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  publish  the  ban 
of  marriage.  When  two  persons  are  affianced  to  be  married,  they  must 
inform  their  pastor,  who,  for  several  successive  Sundays,  reads  their  names 
and  intentions  to  marry,  from  the  pulpit,  in  connection  with  the  relig¬ 
ious  services,  and  prays  God  to  give  them  much  joy.  This  announcement 
is  called  reading  or  publishing  the  “  bans,”  an  expression  which  occurs  in 
the  following  article.  With  the  views  and  feelings  prevailing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  marriage  in  this  country,  such  a  blowing  of  trumpets  about  one’s 
matrimonial  intentions,  would  scarcely  be  relished.  What  a  tittering 
and  tattling  commotion  such  an  announcement  would  excite  in  the  congre¬ 
gation.  A  great  flushing  of  faces,  and  fluttering  of  hearts,  too,  would  it 
produce  among  the  happily  affianced.  It  is  very  different  in  the  father- 
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land.  Such  an  announcement  causes  no  more  sensation,  than  the  reading 
of  the  names  of  persons  to  be  confirmed.  And  as  the  pastor  prays  for 
the  betrothed  pair,  many  a  heart  responds  a  devout  Amen. 

M  iss  Shively,  and  Miss  Katherine  E.  lleyser,  have  kindly  consented  to 
contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of  the  “  Guardian  ”  Both  have  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  furnished  translations  for  the  press,  which  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived.  And  we  feel  confident  that  their  contributions  will  add  much  to 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  readers. — Ed.  of  Guardian. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  story-teller  to  weave  a 
fiction  half  as  interesting  as  the  simple  tales  of  every-day  life  often  are. 

About  the  year  1862,  on  account  of  ill  health,  I  visited  the  Mineral 
Springs  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  In  the  vicinity  resided  two  good  friends 
of  mine,  from  whom  I  heard  many  incidents,  both  grave  and  giy,  that 
had  occurred  in  their  own  experience.  The  following  little  story  was 
among  these,  and  the  loved  and  honored  friend  who  related  it  to  me,  posi¬ 
tively  assured  me  of  its  truth. 

In  a  certain  orderly  village  of  the  Upper  Wetteran  lived,  in  1849,  a 
farmer,  who  was  the  guardian  of  a  rather  pretty  girl ;  she  was  good,  she 
was  rich,  and  she  was  approaching  the  age  at  which  she  might  be  sought  for 
a  wife.  Her  guardian,  unfortunately,  had  so  little  conception  of  his  du¬ 
ties  as  such,  or  rather,  so  much  too  large  an  idea  of  them,  that  he  fairly 
tyrannized  over  the  pretty  Barbara;  nothing  could  she  do,  except  what 
he  commanded.  As  coucerns  marriage,  this  is  rather  a  bad  case;  for 
with  affairs  of  the  heart,  commands  have  nothing  to  do;  the  sacred  con¬ 
tract  must  be  founded  on  mutual  love  aud  esteem,  and  no  command  on 
earth  can  change  indifference  to  esteem,  nor  aversion  to  love. 

Besides,  there  was  one  whom  Barbara  secretly  held  dear,  the  only  son 
of  a  poor  and  excellent  widow,  a  good,  brave  young  man;  but  this  match 
would  have  been  very  displeasing  to  the  guardian,  because  he  had  other 
plans  for  her;  and  the  maiden,  long  accustomed  to  his  tyrannical  will,  had 
not  now  the  courage  to  dispute  if 

The  guardian  had  agreed  with  a  widower  of  his  acquaintance,  a  man  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  childless,  to  make  the  blooming  young  girl  accept  him  for 
her  husband.  Whether  this  compact  had  been  made  through  friendship, 
or  whether  in  consideration  thereof,  a  handsome  share  of  Barb  ira’s  inheri¬ 
tance  was  to  find  its  way  into  her  honorable  guardian’s  money-bags,  the 
gossips  of  the  village  could  not  decide;  but  it  was  well  known,  that  an  oft- 
repeated  saying  of  the  guardian  was:  “No  pay,  no  work.’’  As  to  one 
thing,  however,  all  were  agreed,  which  was,  to  do  whatever  lay  in  their 
power  to  prevent  Barbara  from  becoming  the  old  sinner’s  wife;  for  he 
was  a  miser  and  usurer,  with  a  reputation  considerably  damaged  in  other 
respects  besides. 

All  had  hitherto  gone  on  so  quietly^,  that  no  one  had  dreamed  that  the 
old  widower  had  cast  his  red  eyes  upon  the  fair  young  girl  aud  her  dowry. 
But  the  guardian  had  reduced  the  poor  child  to  such  an  extremity,  by  his 
persecutions,  that  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent,  if  she  would  have 
any  peace  in  her  life.  People  now  began  to  understand  how  matters  were 
going;  for  the  roses  paled  on  the  cheeks  of  the  silent  and  suffering  girl; 
her  bright  eyes  grew  lustreless,  and  seemed  never  free  from  tears;  aud 
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there  was  an  expression  of  distress  in  her  countenance  that  none  could 
misunderstand.  By  the  next  Sunday,  all  was  clear  as  day-light;  the  bans 
were  published  in  the  church.  Usually,  when  the  bans  are  read,  people 
put  their  heads  together,  smiling,  and  whispering  to  each  other;  but  on 
this  occasion,  you  might  have  almost  said  that  an  uAch!”  of  fear,  surprise 
and  aversion,  sounded  through  the  whole  congregation.  One  alone  sat 
still  and  pale  as  a  corpse,  the  tears  that  flowed  down  his  cheeks  telling 
of  life’s  joy  departed.  It  was  the  widow’s  son,  whom  Barbara  loved. 

His  young  friends,  who  well  understood  those  silent  tokens  of  distress, 
whispered  to  him : 

“Don’t  be  so  distressed,  Jacob!  We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  affair 
yet,  and  your  comrades  will  not  desert  you.  The  girl  has  been  forced  to 
this;  in  eight  weeks  she  will  be  of  age,  her  guardian’s  control  will  be  at 
an  end,  and  she  will  be  free!” 

“What  difference  does  all  that  make,”  sighed  the  poor  fellow,  “now 
that  the  bans  are  published  ?” 

“Don’t  give  up  yet,  Jacob!  Let  them  publish!  There  is  some  time  yet 
before  the  wedding.  Things  must  go  on  until  the  day  before — only  trust 
to  us  and  say  nothing.” 

That  Sunday  afternoon,  there  was  almost  an  uproar  in  the  village. 
The  people  stood  in  little  groups  in  the  street,  and  discussed  the  affair. 
The  glances  cast  towards  the  houses  of  the  guardian  and  the  bridegroom, 
had  so  little  of  love  or  of  pleasure  in  them,  that  the  two  were  uncomforta¬ 
ble  enough,  even  within  their  own  four  walls,  nor  could  they  venture  to 
meet  each  other,  or  to  go  out  among  the  people.  But  they  comforted 
themselves  with  the  thought: 

“Be  as  angry  as  you  please,  good  people!  Our  plans  are  laid,  and  you 
cannot  overthrow  them!” 

So  all  the  usual  forms  went  on,  but  the  discontent  of  the  people  in¬ 
creased.  The  guardian  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air,  and  said  to  himself, 
“Let  them  chatter,  I  will  have  my  way!”  He  went  with  the  bridegroom 
to  the  Pastor,  and  appointed  the  wedding  day.  Two  days  before  it  ar¬ 
rived,  his  wife  began  to  buy  meat,  and  to  bake  cakes;  and  the  guardian 
went  in  his  Sunday  clothes  to  invite  all  the  aunts  and  cousins,  far  and 
near,  to  Barbara’s  wedding.  And  withal,  he  looked  around  so  proudly, 
and  self-complacently  upon  the  villagers,  as  who  should  say,  “See  what  I 
have  brought  to  pass,  in  spite  of  all  your  ill-will  and  wrath!” 

Poor  Jacob  became  every  day,  more  dejected  and  comfortless, — for 
what  would  the  young  men  do,  what  could  they  do,  that  would  make  old 
gray-haired  red- eyed  Leonhard  give  up  his  bargain? 

They,  however,  knew  well  enough  what  they  intended;  even  the  young 
married  men  were  in  the  complot  against  the  old  sinner,  whom  nobody  in 
the  village  could  endure,  except  Barbara’s  guardian,  just  such  another  as 
himself.  But  none  were  in  the  secret  except  those  that  had  laid  the  plan, 
and  brought  it  to  maturity. 

I  must  make  my  esteemed  reader  aware  of  two  things;  first,  that  Leon¬ 
hard,  the  proposed  bridegroom,  lived  alone  in  a  rather  large  one  storied 
house,  having  dismissed  his  servant  girl,  that  his  young  wife  might  re¬ 
duce  his  expenses  by  doing  the  housework.  His  house  stood  with  the 
gable  end  toward  the  open  square  in  which  was  the  village  linden-tree — 4 
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the  long  side  formed  the  corner  of  a  street.  On  the  opposite  side,  was  a 
large  yard,  which  extended  also  across  the  other  gable-end.  This  is  the 
first  thing.  The  second  is  a  circumstance  closely  connected  with  the 
events  to  be  related.  The  community  owned  a  certain  wood,  which  was 
quite  near  the  village  on  the  north  side;  the  part  nearest,  however,  was 
rather  a  clearing,  than  a  wood  ;  for  only  a  few  patriarchal,  almost  decayed 
oaks,  had  been  left  standing  there,  too  far  apart  even  to  touch  each  other. 

In  the  preceding  Spring,  the  town  had  cut  up  all  the  undergrowth  of 
this  wood,  into  small  sticks,  which  were  made  up  into  fagots.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  the  clearing  had  been  made.  Thousands  of  these  fagots, 
made  principally  of  light  woud,  still  remaiued  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  been  tied;  for  the  peasants  intended  to  take  them  home  after  their 
field-labors  of  the  summer  should  be  over.  From  the  clearing  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  not  a  distance  of  more  than  about  a  thousand  paces. 

So  much  of  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  events 
which  brought  old  Leonhard  to  a  state  of  desperaion. 

Well  aware  how  distasteful  his  marriage  was  to  the  villagers,  and  know¬ 
ing  also,  that  the  young  people  would  be  glad  to  play  any  trick  upon  him, 
he  took  care,  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day,  to  close  his  shutters  tightly. 
The  moon  shone  bright,  and  it  was  almost  as  light  as  dav. 

The  old  man  had  cleaned  his  house  as  well  as  he  could  himself;  for  his 
servant-girl  had  already  left,  and  lie  was  too  stingy  to  employ  any  one  by 
the  day;  he  was,  therefore,  quite  tired  out,  went  to  rest  early,  and  imme¬ 
diately  fell  sound  asleep. 

Little  did  he  know  of  what  was  going  on  around  his  house  ! 

As  soon  as  Leonhard  had  closed  his  shutters,  some  forty  men,  from 
different  directions,  went  hurrying  toward  the  clearing.  Each  one  took 
up  as  many  bundles  of  fagots  as  he  could  carry,  and  then  hasteued  back 
to  the  village,  to  Leonhard’s  house,  before  which  they  d  posited  the  fag¬ 
ots,  as  quietly  and  as  close  as  possible.  A  number  still  remained  there, 
and  built  up  the  fagots  into  a  wall  as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and 
close  against  it.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  finished  on  the  sides  toward 
the  square  and  the  street,  one  jumped  over  the  wall  into  the  yard 
and  opened  the  gate  for  the  rest,  and  did  the  same  thing  on  the 
other  long  side  and  gable-end.  At  last  all  was  finished.  Leonhard  was 
blockaded  in  his  own  house.  In  the  most  perfect  silence,  all  had  been 
completed,  and  none  but  those  engaged,  suspected  what  was  going  on. 
The  few  who  had  passed  by,  carefully  repressed  their  laughter,  aud  prom¬ 
ised  to  keap  the  secret. 

Leonhard  had  slept  soundly.  How  long,  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  peculiar  crackling  sound.  The  first  thought  was 
of  fire,  and  filled  with  unspeakable  terror,  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed 
to  the.  window.  He  attempted  to  push  open  the  shutters,  but  met  with 
resistance  from  without.  A  fresh  terror,  a  new  cry  of  dismay  !  Pitch- 
darkness,  as  high  as  the  roof,  where  the  crevice  let  in  the  moonlight  The 
shutter  was  far  enough  open  to  allow  him  to  put  his  arm  through. 

Fagots  everywhere,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  ! 

“  They  are  going  to  burn  me  alive,  iu  my  own  house  !”  he  exclaimed, 
and  commenced  shrieking  with  all  his  might,  “  Help,  help,  fire  !” 

Ouly  a  shout  of  laughter  from  many,  many  voices,  answered  his  cry. 
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He  stood  dumb.  Then,  in  familiar  tones,  he  heard  wishes  of  happiness 
for  his  wedding  on  the  next  morning, — questions  as  to  how  he  was  going 
to  the  bride,  or  how  she  could  get  to  him  ?  then  again  a  roar  of  uncon¬ 
trollable  merriment. 

All  the  villagers  ran  to  the  spot;  the  laughter  increased;  a  hundred 
voices  took  up  the  chorus  of  derision  and  abuse. 

Weeping  with  rage  and  terror,  he  pulled  the  shutter  close  again,  struck 
a  light,  and  dressed  himself.  “  Perhaps  the  other  sides  of  the  house  are 
free  \”  thought  he,  and  went  from  one  window  to  another,  softly  opening 
the  shutters,  but  everywhere  the  same  terrible  wall  of  fagots,  blocking  up 
every  outlet  to  the  house.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house, — the  object  of 
crushing  mockery,  ridicule,  and  jeers,  without  means  of  helping  himself, 
without  hope  of  help  from  any  other  quarter,  where  he  was  universally 
detested!  He  knew  it  all,  and  the  knowledge  brought  despair.  He  ran 
up  and  down  as  though  he  were  crazy,  while  the  wild  uproar  without,  was 
never  intermitted.  It  was  too  much!  He  sank  upon  his  bed;  buried 
his  head  in  its  feathery  covering,  cursed  the  very  thought  of  his  marriage 
with  Barbara,  and  wept  aloud  in  his  rage  and  fear. 

As  already  said,  all  the  villagers  had  gathered,  and  were  giving  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  taunts  and  laughter. 

o  o 

Barbara’s  guardian  was  in  bed  when  the  hallooing  commenced.  He 
could  not  tell  what  the  noise  meant, — but  the  first  thought  with  him,  too, 
was  that  of  fire.  He  quickly  dressed,  called  Barbara,  ordered  his  wife  to 
pack  up  in  baskets,  chests  and  bags,  every  thing  of  value  in  the  house, 
and  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 

Dumb  with  amazement,  with  mortification  and  anger,  he  stood  staring 
at  the  gigantic  wall  of  fagots.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  some  venerable  old  men  took  him  to  task  for  his 
shameful  dealing,  and  with  no  leniency,  but  in  the  severest  manner. 

They  indicated  to  him  what  threatened  himself,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
the  intended  marriage,  and  pointed  out  the  disgrace  which  rested  upon 
the  bridegroom.  So,  pressed  on  all  sides,  he  spoke  out  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd  of  villagers,  “Never  shall  Leonhard  be  the  husband  of  Barba¬ 
ra  !” 

“  Woe  to  you,,,  responded  many  voices,  “  if  you  do  not  keep  your  word 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  of  it,  but  several  men  accompanied  him 
home,  and  stood  as  witnesses  while  he  announced  to  Barbara,  that  the  be¬ 
trothal  wras  null  and  void.  They  brought  the  intelligence  back,  and  now 
arose  the  cry, 

“Leonhard!  To  the  wundow!” 

Not  until  the  cry  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  accompanied  by 
threats  that  the  pile  of  fagots  should  be  lighted  if  he  did  not  comply, — 
not  till  then  could  he  overcome  the  feelings  that  stiuggled  -within  him, 
and  listen  to  their  demands.  Then  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  that 
if  he  would  give  up  Barbara,  the  fagots  should  be  immediately  removed, 
otherwise — !  The  threat  was  sufficient, — he  vowed  compliance. 

“To  the  work  then,  townsmen!”  cried  a  power  ul  voice,  in  which 
Leonhard  thought  he  recognised  that  of  the  magistrate,  and  instantly 
boys,  youths  and  men,  girls  and  women,  set  about  carrying  back  the  fag¬ 
ots  to  the  clearing  whence  the  builders  of  the  wall  had  brought  them ; 
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and  before  the  day  broke,  only  a  few  broken  splinters  of  wood  remained 
of  a  wall,  the  like  of  which  I  suppose,  has  never  before  or  since  been 
built. 

The  promises  were  kept;  for  the  fear  of  public  opinion  sat,  like  an  incu¬ 
bus,  astride  of  the  shoulders  of  boih  guardian  and  bridegroom. 

Leonhard  could  not  endure  the  ridicule  of  his  towns  people.  The  very 
next  week,  he  put  up  his  house  and  field  at  auction;  Jacob,  the  poor 
widow’s  son,  and  Barbara’s  lover,  at  a  hint  from  the  latter,  bid  for  both, 
and  for  the  best  of  the  moveables.  No  one  opposed  him. 

When  the  eight  weeks  were  goue,  which  made  Barbara  mistress  of  her 
hand  and  her  will,  the  Pastor  again  read  the  bans  for  her  and  the  good 
Jacob,  and  joy  beamed  from  every  countenance  in  the  church. 


DER  ALTE  PENNSYLVANISCHE  BAUER. 

[From  the  English  of  Bayard  Taylor.) 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


I. 

Well,  well !  ’sis  doch  plessierlicli  now,  die  Luft  is  sanft  wie  Moi. 

Doch  steht  juscht  Martz,  der  zwanzigt  erscht,  dort  rum,  sure,  in  der  Roi. 

Der  Reuwen  plugt'schun’s  Welschkorn  Land;  hab  g'denkt  es  w  Sir  nocli  zeli, 
Sek  awer  nowT  die  Farcht  rum,  ick  denk  es  muss  dock  geh. 

II. 

So  ei’g’spart  sev  is  schier  net  g’lebt;  en  Offa  is  keh  Sun. 

Waun  ich  net  selver  noh  geh  kann,  trag  ich  Verluscht  davun  ; 

Ich  hfitt  juscht  g’rad  fort  bau’re  solle ;  mei  Leut’  hen  queer  gedenkt, 

Als  wann  en  Mann  vun  achtzig  Johr  ah  nimme  bosse  kennt ! 

III. 

Erscht  wie  mei  Fatter  achtzig  war  un  fiinf  wees  ich,  war's  mei ; 

Un  er  hot  schlechte  Auge  g  hat  un  Rheumatis  debei. 

Ich  hab  fort  g’schafft  im  alte  Style,  noh  war  er  doch  gepleast ; 

Mei  Reuwen  macht  der  Faschun  noh,  un  wann’s  micli  ah  verdreast. 

IV. 

Die  sudlich  Porch  hab  ich  gebaut;  ich  frai  micli  nocli  devor  ; 

Mer  lien  ah  keh  so  Fruh-Johr  g’liat,  die  fvinf  un  zwanzig  Johr  ! 

Wie  schnell  geht  ah  die  Zeit !  Eh  Wocli.  war  mir’s  (un  des  unner  Ait,) 

Doh  hen  sie  uf  em  Feld  gebascht,  now  seh !  der  Plug,  der  geht. 

V. 

Wie  ich  noch  vung  war  gieng  die  Zeit  nocli  langsam  Ox-gang  fort, 

Now  awer  is  sie’m  Race-Gaul  gleicli,  der  springt  for’s  Geld  so  hart. 

Un  doch  full  ich  mei  Zeit  schleht  uf,  war  mud  wann  ich  doh  buck  ; 

Wollt  liewer  ploge  Arm  un  Beh’,  a.s  denke  mit  meirn  Ivup. 
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YI. 

Dort  is  der  Marshall  un  sei  Soli,  sie  fange  now  juscht  ah  ; 

Fer  was  nehmt  er  net’s  anner  Feld  ?  Dart  is  nix  drin  und  dra. 

Sell  sollt  ’raohl  gut  gekallickt  sei, — sie  sin  en  arrig  Set  ! 

Sie  maiiie  Schwam-Dreck  war  ah  gut,  keh  Welsclikorn  gebt’s  ich  wett  ! 

YTI. 

Dort  in  der  Fern  maclit’s  Browne-Haus  ah  ball  e  Mohl  en  show  ; 

Sei  Baum,  sie  ware  arrick  kleli;  now  waxe  sie  net  schlo  ! 

Sie  base’s  scho,  zwe  Acker  voll  mit  Ever-greens  un  Schmous  ; 

Dock  so  viel  Land !  des  bringt  ihm  sure  enough,  keh  Brodt  in’s  Haus. 

VIII. 

Er  hot  en  Recht  zu  thu  mit  seim,  ich  g’steh’s,  wie  es  ihm  suit, 

Doch  is  sei  Beispiel  bos,  un  for  die  Yunge  Leute  net  gut ; 

Die  Whip- Hand  griekt  die  Bii  li er-Kunscht,  des  SchafFe,  des  sterbt  aus, 
Un  fer  die  wu  lang  noch  uns  sin,  werd  es’  Mohl  ivveraus  ! 

IX. 

Der  Reuwen  is  iif  derer  Seit,  die  Fuhr  kummt  widder  her; 

Ich  sell  wie  tief  er’s  Schaar  nei  lust,  es  strain’d  die  Gaul  un’s  G’sclierr  ; 
Es  war’  ke  Steh’  uf  sellem  Feld,  now  plugt  er  so  tief  uf. 

Er  griekt’s  ball  wie  en  Turnpike-Stross,  die  Schoof  verhungre  draff. 

X. 

Der  Fatter  wann  er  lawe  that,  wie  war’s  ihm  doch  en  Graul, 

Des  yunge  Leut  so  Noscbuns  hen,  un  bau’re  now  “  in  style 
’Sis  ann’rer  “  Stock”  un  anner  Grass;  patent  Plug  un  Reche, 

Fuuf  hunnert  Thaler  fer  en  Bull !  des  that  ihm’s  Hertz  breche. 


XI. 

Die  Zucker-Mople  laufe  ball;  ich  seh  en  rotlier  Topf, 

Dort  drunne  wu  der  klor  Strich  geht  ivver  dem  Schwam  sei  Kopf. 
Hoch  Schwam-Kraut  waxt  als  an  der  Run  ;  mer  seht  so  Giiines  gern. 
Der  Waitze  awer  hot  die  Farb,  sell  is  der  Lewens-Kern. 

XII. 

Sie  lowe’s  als,  wie  scho  ich’s  bet ;  un  Alles  war  so  gut, 

Ivdnnt  watsche  uf  der  Porch  beim  Tag,  die  Sens,  es  Reff  un  Plug  ; 
Fount  schlofe  Summers  dort  am  Baum,  un  Winters  in  der  Sun, 

That  liewer  selver  xVlles  thu,  noli  wisst  ich  ah  davun. 


XIII. 

Well,  denk  wohl  ich  bin  now  alt,  doch  wie  kurtz  is’s  mir  entfernt, 
Doll  hut  der  Reuwen  Grass  versprait;  der  Jess  hut’s  Maye  g’lernt  ; 
Der  William  g’recht,  der  Isr’l  g’hackt,  der  Joe  hot  g’schafft  mit  mir  ; 
Doch  sin  mei  Biiwa  net  wie  ich,  sie  ware’s  net  bei  near  ! 

XIV. 

Ich  bass  eni  Bill  sei  Luschta  net,  noch  Bucher  un  meli  Licht ; 

Xie  hut  er  G’scliick  zum  Bau’re  g’hat,  es  weist  sich  ah  im  G’sicht  ; 
Jah,  scho  is  der,  der  ah  scho  thut,  der  Bill  der  tliut  ah  des  ; 

Un  was  fer  Fraid  war’s  mir  wann  ich  so  sagekonnt  vum  Jess. 
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XV. 

’Sis  e  scliwartz  Sclioof  in  jedem  Stall,  bei  mir  sell  last’s  ah  net  fail. 

Doch  war  icli  letz  zuin  zwette  Mohl,  uf’s  Bond  zu  geh  fer  Bail  ; 

'Sis  wohl  sei  ganze  Erbschaft  net,  docli  Interesse  sin  fort ; 

In  zehe  Johr  hat  icli  now  schun  zwe  tausend  Thaler  g’hat. 

XVI. 

’Sis  net  der  Werth  des  icli  nocli  lieil  ;  un  doch  macht’s  mich  ganz  krank  ? 
Wu  g’spart  un  g’shafft  werd  wie  icli  hah,  sol  1 1  meliner  sei  ini  Schank. 

Es  war  mir  keh  Zoll  Land  Verluscht,  sell  is  mir  nocli  zur  Ehr, 

Un  wann  ich  ah  keh  Reiclier  bin,  Armuth  is  net  mei  Schare. 

XVII. 

Well,  well !  sclinn  zehe  tausend  Mohl  hav  ich  all  des  gedenkt : 

Wann  ich  mei  WaLtze  g’sehnitte  liab,  un  an  meim  Ivleli  gewendt ; 

Ich  war’s  ah  schun  ganz  sat  gewest,  un  wiinsch  fer  Eppes  schunscht 
Dock  was  schunscht  kav  icli  g’lernt  un  g’hort,  des  is  mei  enz’ge  Kunsckt. 

XVIII. 

Verleickt  is  all  mei  Zeit  ball  aus,  icli  tairclit  niicli  ah  gar  net ; 

Niemand  betroge, — Schulde  frei, — wie  jeder  Mann  sei  sott. 

Sie  base’s  Rah  wn  mir  dort  hen.  doch  Schaffe  is  keh  Sun  ; 

Wann  Wasser  dort  is,  un  en'Feld,  dann  is  all  Land  darin. 


OUR  HAND-WRITING, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


An  eminent  British  writing-master,  of  the  last  century,  considered 
writing  one  of  the  line  arts.  And  a  fine  art  it  is  to  be  able  to  write  a  fine 
hand.  Whilst  the  matter  of  a  man’s  writing,  the  thoughts  which  he  has 
to  write,  are  the  chief  thing,  the  manner  is  likewise  of  great  importance. 
Lavater  aud  others  are  of  opinion  that  a  person’s  disposition  and  talent 
can  be  seen  in- part  from  his  letters  and  his  hand-writing.  Shenstone 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago’s  hand  writing,  that 
I  may  judge  of  her  temper.” 

An  able  writer  says  :  “Assuredly  nature  would  prompt  every  individual 
to  have  a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  given  a  peculiar  countenance, 
a  voice,  aud  a  manner.  The  flexibility  of  the  muscles  differs  with  every 
individual,  and  the  hand  will  follow  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  aud 
the  emotions  and  the  habits  of  the  writers.  The  phlegmatic  will  portray 
his  words  while  the  playful  haste  of  the  volatile  will  scarcely  sketch  them  ; 
the  slovenly  will  blot,  and  efface,  and  scrawl,  while  the  neat  aud  orderly- 
minded  will  view  themselves  in  the  paper  before  their  eyes.  The  mer¬ 
chant’s  clerk  will  not  write  like  the  lawyer  or  the  poet.  Even  nations  are 
distinguished  by  their  writing ;  the  vivacity  and  variableness  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the  Italian,  are  perceptibly 
distinct  from  the  slowness  and  strength  of  pen  discoverable  iu  the  phleg- 
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matic  German,  Dane,  and  Swede.  When  we  are  in  grief,  we  do  not  write 
as  we  should  in  joy.  The  elegant  and  correct  mind  which  has  acquired 
the  fortunate  habit  of  a  fixity  of  attention,  will  write  with  scarcely  an 
erasure  on  the  page,  as  Fenelon,  and  Gray,  and  Gibbon,  while  we  find  in 
Pope’s  manuscripts  the  perpetual  struggles  of  correction,  and  the  eager 
and  rapid  interlineations  struck  off  in  heat.” 

In  the  Advocate’s  Library,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  letter  of  Charles 
I,  of  England,  is  preserved.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1600,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  it,  may  have  been  eight  or  ten  years  old.  This  letter  was 
written  to  his  father,  while  Charles  was  away  at  school.  It  is  short,  and 
the  letters  and  words  are  laboriously  scrawled  on  the  paper,  just  as  a  boy, 
who,  in  the  pride  of  his  first  attempt  at  letter-writing,  would  be  likely  to 
make.  The  paper  has  turned  yellow,  as  well  it  may,  after  250  years  have 
passed  over  it.  Charles  writes  : 

“  Sweet  Sweete  Father  i  learne  to  decline  substantives  and  adjectives  give  me  your 
blessing  i  thank  you  for  my  best  man. 

“Your  louvely  Son,  YORK.” 

The  same  Library  contains  the  original  article  of  confession  and  pro¬ 
test  which  the  Scotch  Covenanters  signed  in  1580.  They  were  persecuted 
for  conscience’  sake,  and  were  ready  to  endure  and  to  die  in  defence  of 
their  convictions.  Not  a  few  of  them  evidently  had  more  zeal  than  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  said  that  some,  not  having  pen  and  ink,  wrote  their  names  to 
this  paper  with  blood,  which,  by  a  cut,  they  extracted  from  the  tip  of  a 
finger.  Thus  finger  and  blood  took  the  place  of  pen  and  ink.  Some  of 
the  signers  were  either  very  nervous,  or  had  not  learned  to  write,  their 
names  being  crooked,  and  very  poorly  written. 

No  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  name  should  be  written  with  a  trembling 
band,  when  one  knows  that  the  writing  of  it  just  there  and  then  will  cost 
him  his  head.  While  Sir  Thomas  More  was  awaiting  his  execution  in 
London  Tower,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  of  affection  to  his  beloved  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet.  As  pen  and  ink  were  denied  him,  he  wrote  with  a  piece  of  clear 
coal  taken  from  the  hearth.  He  tells  her  that  “  This  letter  is  written 
with  coal,  but  that  to  express  his  love  a  peck  of  coals  would  not  suffice.” 
Although  he  knew  that  his  head  would  be  cut  off  a  few  days  later,  he 
wrote  with  a  steady  hand,  and  a  firm,  hopeful  heart. 

Very  interesting  and  instructive  are  the  signatures  affixed  to  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence.  The  original  copy  of  this  historical  document 
furnishes  a  curious  sample  of  the  penmanship  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  But 
rarely  crossing  the  letter  t,  or  dotting  i,  interlining  and  erasing,  one  would 
scarcely  infer  from  this  paper  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
erudite  statesmen  which  America  has  produced.  Every  name  to  this 
document  is  a  sort  of  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  person  whom  it 
represents.  John  Hancock’s  bold  and  hopeful  name  is  a  joy  to  behold. 
Good  Stephen  Hopkins  suffered  with  a  nervous  disease,  which  his  name 
clearly  shows.  Washington  writes  his  name  in  a  rapid,  running  hand, 
clearly  legible,  yet  with  some  of  the  letters  imperfectly  formed.  John 
Quincy  Adams’  signature  has  every  letter  carefully  and  distinctly  drawn, 
without  any  sign  of  dash  or  hurry.  With  a  firm  hand  it  is  written,  just 
as  he  was  a  firm  man,  unshaken  in  his  principles,  and  fearlessly  proclaim,  i 
ing  them  in  the  face  of  intimidating  majorities.  Gray  writes  -  a  soft,  even- 
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feminine  hand,  just  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  author  of  the 
Elegy;  a  man  of  gentle  mould,  loving  to  recline  on  the  shaded  banks  of 
favorite  streams,  dreamily  listening  to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
rippling  of  the  water. 

Sydney  Smith  writes  a  miserable  scrawl.  A  signature  before  me  has 
an  e  blotted,  an  m  converted  into  an  n,  and  the  whole  name  looking  like 
the  work  of  a  man  being  full  of  tun  aud  frolic,  who  is  never  happier  thau 
among  a  circle  of  friends  around  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Washington  Irving’s  hand  discloses  little  of  his  characteristic  peculiari¬ 
ties.  After  writing  twenty  volumes  of  the  most  fascinating  reading  which 
American  authorship  has  produced,  we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  his  sig¬ 
nature  should  bear  the  marks  of  a  careless  hurry.  Longfellow’s  name,  like 
his  face,  is  pleasant  to  behold. 

Here  is  a  note  I  received  from  Lydia  Jane  Pierson,  a  few  years  before 
her  death  : 

‘  Editors  Messenger: 

Gentlemen — Your  kind  letter  did  not  reach  me  until  Saturday  evening,  the  15th  inst. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  oblige  you,  but  it  has  seem’d  to  me,  that  all  my  indifferent  ac¬ 
quaintances  have  made  it  their  business  to  call  on  me  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening, 
this  week.  ...  I  fear  this  will  be  late.  Yours  truly, 

Adrian,  Dec.  21st,  1&60.  L.  J.  P1ERSOX.” 

The  above  is  written  in  a  somewhat  masculine  hand.  The  L  of  her 
name  looks  like  a  j.  At  this  time  her  hand  felt  the  weight  of  years,  and 
st ill  more  the  cross  of  uncomplaining  sorrow.  Some  of  her  mental  pecu¬ 
liarities  were  perceptibly  masculine,  which  are  reflected  in  her  manner  of 
writing.  The  note  was  sent  with  a  poem  which  she  wrote  for  the  lie- 
formed  Messenger.” 

Since  commencing  this  article,  a  friend  placed  a  work  into  my  hands 
containing  the  autographs  of  the  Rulers,  Statesmen,  and  Scholars  of  the 
earth.  What  a  singular  specimen  of  name-writing  the  sovereigns  of 
France  present.  Louis  XIV  writes  his  name  like  a  school  boy  making 
his  first  attempt  at  “  large  hand,”  who,  with  trembling  hands,  tills  up  the 
space  between  two  lines  of  his  copybook.  Louis  XVI  is  little  better. 
Louis  Philippe’s  is  written  with  greater  care  and  skill,  with  the  i’s  dotted 
and  the  curves  carefully  drawn.  Napoleon’s  name  is  written  with  a  bold, 
half  careless  dash,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  get  out  of  my  way ;  I  will  have 
nothing  or  all.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  writes  a  name  not  unlike  some  of  the 
hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  monuments.  Of  its  kind,  it  is  an  original, 
unlike  anybody  else’s  signature  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  just  as 
“  Queen  Bess”  herself  was  an  original  character.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
writes  her  name  with  a  clearer  and  bolder  hand.  And  so  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  wife  of  Louis  the  XIV,  both  of  whom  were  slain  as  royal  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Victoria’s  name  looks  more  feminine  than  any  of  the  above.  In¬ 
deed  none  of  these  royal  hands  write  with  the  neatness  and  delicacy  com¬ 
mon  to  their  sex. 

Talleyrand,  the  great  French  statesman,  held  that  language  was  de¬ 
signed  to  conceal  and  disguise  our  thoughts,  aud  he  writes  his  name  as  if 
he  intended  to  puzzle  all  who  might  attempt  to  decipher  it.  It  looks  not 
unlike  a  specimen  of  Arabic.  Robespierre  writes  his  name  as  we  might 
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expect  of  one  who  flooded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  human  blood.  The 
small,  black  letters  are  drawn  with  crabbed  care. 

Apart  from  the  moral  significance  of  our  writing,  all  young  people 
ought  to  cultivate  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  We  have  received  letters 
from  graduates  of  colleges,  written  in  a  hand  of  which  many  a  Sunday 
School  boy  would  be  ashamed.  The  letters  towards  the  end  of  words 
were  a  mere  dash  of  the  pen.  The  t,  1,  h,  and  b  were  all  alike.  The  u, 
d,  m,  w,  r,  and  v  could  not  be  told  apart.  From  a  few  brethren  we  re¬ 
ceive  letters  that  are  beautiful  specimens  of  writing.  In  my  admiration 
of  the  hand  I  sometimes  become  indifferent  about  the  thoughts.  Every 
letter  is  as  perfectly  formed  as  those  printed  with  type. 

Our  lady  contributors  all  write  a  neat,  precise  hand,  without  erasures 
or  interlineations.  Indeed  they  far  excel  u  Queen  Bess  ”  in  this  accom¬ 
plishment.  We  advise  our  young  readers  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  the 
u  fine  arts.”  Not  only  learn  to  write  a  neat,  distinct  hand,  but  see  to  it 
that  you  will  have  something  to  write  about.  For  the  best  hand  in  the 
world  cannot  atone  for  a  want  of  ideas. 


WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE. 


From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Ileppe. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


r  The  seventeen  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  become  a 
possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  a  bright  pearl  in  the  shining  crown  worn  by  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V. 

There  lived  in  the  numerous  and  well-fortified  cities  of  that  land  an 
active,  energetic  people,  who  had  acquired  wealth  and  cultivation  by  their 
skill  in  every  variety  of  handicraft,  their  diligent  attention  to  commerce, 
and  their  attendance  upon  excellently-managed  schools. 

The  Reformation-movement  of  the  fifteenth  century  had,  from  the 
very  commencement,  found  such  sympathy  in  the  Netherlands,  that  when 
it  burst  like  a  storm  upon  the  people  of  the  West,  a  door  was  already 
open  for  the  Gospel  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands  besides  the 
Au<mstiniau  cloisters.  Luther’s  version  of  the  Bible  was  soon  translated 

O 

into  Low  Butch,  and  was  diligently  studied;  and  soon  afterwards  small 
Evangelical  congregations  were  formed  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
cities.  Then  the  Reformation  current,  particularly  of  the  Oalvinistic 
stamp,  streamed  from  France  through  the  Provinces.  Lutheran  elements, 
which  came  over  from  Germany,  were  also  not  wanting. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  V,  having  been  born  in  Ghent,  was  specially 
devoted  to  his  Netherland  Provinces.  Wherefore  he  believed  he  must 
accomplish,  at  any  price  in  the  Netherlands,  that  which  he  vainly  tried 
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in  Germany,  viz. :  the  purification  of  his  empire  from  the  stain  of  heresy. 
And  hence  Charles  suffered  ihe  confessors  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  be  butchered  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  After  this  countless 
sacrifice  had  been  made,  the  Inquisition  of  the  Emperor  commenced,  in 
the  year  1550,  the  bloody  work  with  still  more  fearful  severity  In 
accordance  with  the  Edict  of  September  25  of  that  year,  all  heretics 
were  to  be  punished  with  death,  Anabaptists  and  renegades  burned  alive 
female  heretics  buried  alive;  their  heads  were  to  be  impaled,  their  pro’ 
perty  confiscated,  etc. 

Two  years  later  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  made,  and,  afterwards,  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg.  The  Emperor  saw  that  his  struggles 
towards  the  establishment  of  true  Catholic  universal  monarchy  were 
fruitless.  He  had  become  weary.  Exactly  four  weeks  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  peace  at  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Augsburg,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1555,  the  Emperor  seated  upon  his  throne, 
in  Brussels,  the  Brabantian  capital,  surrounded  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
land,  surrendered  the  government  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Philip. 

The  history  of  nearly  every  people  gives  us  an  account  of  some  princes, 
who  have  ruled  as  tyrants,  and  history  places  among  these  tyrants  the 
name  of  Philip,  of  Spain.  Among  such  tormentors  of  the  people  in 
modern  history,  he  stands  forth  as  a  very  peculiar  phenomenon.  For 
while  the  history  of  all  other  rulers,  who  have  rendered  themselves 
notorious  by  the  merciless  severity  and  unbridled  licentiousness  of  their 
government,  exhibits  still  some  traits  of  character  through  which  a 
nobler  manhood  faintly  gleams,  not  the  slightest  trait  is  to  be  found  in 
Philip,  that  might  invest  with  any  attraction  the  picture  of  the  most 
dreadful  tyrant  ever  seen  by  a  Christian  people. 

Even  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  re-enacted  the  terrible  edict 
proclaimed  by  Charles  V,  in  1550,  against  the  heretics.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  tyrant  to  exterminate  heresy  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  extermin¬ 
ation  of  the  heretics. 

Philip,  indeed,  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
execution  of  his  plans  would  provoke.  He  saw  that  he  would  be  obliged, 
above  all,  to  have  peace  with  other  nations,  on  which  account  he  brought 
the  war,  in  which  he  was  involved  with  France,  to  an  end  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Lamoral,  Count  of  Egmout,  Prince  of  Garvro,  had  routed  the 
French  army,  in  August,  1557,  at  St.  Quentin  aud  Gravelines.  Instead 
of  pushing  the  advantage  gained,  Philip  extended  his  hand  for  the 
establishment  of  peace.  In  his  name  the  notorious  Bishop  of  Arras, 
Granvella,  a  cold,  crafty,  sharp-sighted  diplomat,  not  a  hair  of  whose 
head  was  spiritually  inclined,  represented  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lotheriugen, 
in  an  interview  at  Peronne,  that  the  extermination  of  heretics  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  both  Spain  and  France,  and  opened  up  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  were  afterwards  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  directly 
with  King  Henry  II  of  France.  In  consequence  of  this,  William  of 
Orange,  with  some  other  nobles  of  the  land,  came  to  the  French  Court, 
as  personal  hostages  for  the  complete  execution  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  agreed  upon.  King  Henry  imagined  him  to  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  thoughts  aud  plans  of  his  King,  and  hence  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  with  him,  during  a  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Viucennes,  of 
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the  plot  sketched  out  by  him  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  William  of  Orange 
learned  with  horror,  that  it  involved  nothing  less  than  a  “  Sicilian  ves¬ 
per,”  in  which  the  principal  Protestants  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  to  be 
destroyed  on  one  fixed  day.  The  execution  of  the  fearful  plot  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  splinter  which  Henry  II  received  in  his  eye  from  the  lance 
of  Montgomery  in  a  tilt,  and  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  This  plot 
was,  however,  of  world-historical  importance,  since,  on  account  of  it, 
William  of  Orange  was  stimulated  to  enter  upon  a  path,  in  which  he 
was  gradually  compelled  to  wage  war  with  a  reaction,  against  the  new 
civilization  of  the  people,  that  threatened  simultaneously  the  whole  west 
of  Europe;  also  to  become  the  preserver  of  Protestantism  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  founder  of  the  present  Netherland  States,  as  the  shield  of 
religious  and  political  liberty. 

In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dill,  which  empties  at  Wetzlar,  into  the 
Lahn,  lies  the  little  town  of  Dillenburg,  with  the  ruins  of  its  long  de¬ 
serted  castle.  Here  William  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world,  in  April, 
1533,  as  the  oldest  son  of  Count  William  the  elder  of  Nassau-Dillenburg 
and  his  second  wife,  Juliana,  of  Stollberg.  While  yet  a  boy  (1544),  he 
inherited,  from  his  cousin  Rene,  the  sovereign  Principality  of  Orange. 
His  education  was  entrusted  to  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  a  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Charles,  who,  as  a  Stadtholder  of  the  Nethei lands,  resided  in 
Brussels.  His  special  instructor  here  was  a  brother  of  Granvella,  the 
Bishop  of  Arras.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  William,  the  son  of  a 
decided  Protestant  father,  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

Among  the  many  young  cavaliers  residing  at  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
the  stately  Prince  of  Orange  soon  became  prominent,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  practical  skill.  The  Emperor  paid  him  special 
attention,  and  overloaded  him  with  favors  and  proofs  of  his  confidence, 
which  William  justified  by  his  conduct  as  general-in-chief  and  diplomatic 
agent.  After  Charles’  abdication,  William,  although  scarcely  twenty 
years  old,  was  raised  by  King  Philip  to  the  dignity  of  a  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht, 

The  position  of  the  Prince  had  thus  become  one  of  prominence  in 
Brussels.  Those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  govern  and  to  become 
“  master  of  the  situation”  were  his  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Of  quiet: 
discernment,  he  scrutinized  thoroughly  the  though rs  and  actions  of  those 
about  him,  showing  always  such  imperturbable  gaiety  and  bonhommie  in 
connection  with  reserve  and  reticence,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of 
“  the  Silent.”  He  was  cavalier  and  courtier  in  the  fullest  sense  of  these 
words.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  saloons  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  moving  about  gaily  and  with  the  most  polished  minners  of  the 
Court.  There  it  pleased  him  to  appear  as  a  wealthy  Prince.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  princely  retinue,  in  which  German  nobles  figured. 
He  loved  the  luxury  and  splendor  that  appertained  to  his  station,  and 
expended  for  these  more  than  his  private  means  justified — not  only  when 
he  appeared  as  the  representative  of  his  lord,  but  also  in  his  own  house, 
where,  at  all  times,  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments  were  served.  He 
contracted  debts  for  a  long  time  without  giving  himself  trouble  about 
them.  The  interests  of  religion  were  strange  to  him.  It  can  be  said, 
that,  up  to  a  certain  time  of  his  life,  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
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religion.  He  had  no  other  interests  than  those  of  an  elegant,  accom¬ 
plished  statesman,  who  occupied  a  most  influential  position,  and  to  secure 
this  end  he  employed  all  the  means  he  possessed.  The  inner  life  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  gradually  assumed  a  new  meaning,  when,  in  the 
busy  press  of  his  external  life,  a  problem  presented  itself  for  him  to  solve. 

The  first  presentiment  of  this  problem  dawned  upon  the  youthful  Prince 
in  the  Forest  of  Vincennes. 

When  William  returned  to  Brussels,  King  Philip  had  resolved  to  leave 
the  Netherlands.  At  an  assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Ghent,  he  proposed 
the  demand  for  a  levy  of  three  millions.  The  Estates  granted  the  de¬ 
mand,  under  the  conditions  that  the  Spanish  troops,  arbitrarily  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands,  should  be  removed.  The  nobles  of  the  land  (at  the 
head  of  whom  were  William  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand 
and  Utrecht;  Count  Egmont,  Stadrholder  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
Count  Von  Horn,  Admiral  of  Flanders)  seconded  the  expressed  wish  of 
all  the  Provinces  concerning  the  illegality  of  the  quartering  of  strange 
troops  in  Holland,  and  the  intolerable  excesses  which  these  practised  upon 
the  citizens.  The  King  felt  himself  compelled  seemingly  to  yield  to  the 
Estates,  and  sailed  for  Spain  with  the  view  of  no  more  seeing  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  His  cunning  half-sister,  Margaret  of  Parma,  wrho  was  under  the 
control  of  her  confessor,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Machiavellian  policy  of  the  King,  assumed  the  government.  William 
of  Orange,  and  both  his  friends,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  attached 
indeed  to  her  State,  Privy  and  Financial  Councils;  but  the  King  left  as 
the  special  advisers  of  Margaret,  the  mo^t  eminent  representative  of 
absolutism,  Bishop  Granvelle  (made  Cardinal,  February  24.  1561), 
along  with  Count  Bsrlaymont  and  the  dexterous  jurist,  Vigilius  D’Aytta 
Zuichern  (President  of  the  Privy  Couucil  and  member  of  the  State 
Council),  both  of  them  wholly  devoted  to  the  Bishop.  Margaret  and 
Granvelle  at  once  secretly  determined — in  disregard  of  the  chartered 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  Provinces — not  to  remove  the  Spanish  gar¬ 
risons  from  the  Netherland  States,  to  call  together  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Estates  as  rarely  as  possible,  to  impose  the  sums  demanded  upon 
the  Provinces,  and  to  proceed  against  the  heretics  with  the  most  relent¬ 
less  rigor. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  last  point  was  desired  by  the  King  and 
the  Prelate  above  everything  else.  The  execution  of  the  project  devised 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  seemed  to  be  specially  desirable.  For  a  long 
time  it  had  been  acknowledged,  that  the  tour  existing  Episcopates  in  the 
Netherlands  were  too  large  for  an  efficient  performance  of  Episcopal 
functions.  A  diminution  in  size,  and  increase  in  number  of  Episcopal 
dioceses  was  indeed  a  necessity,  and  accordingly,  in  accordance  with  an 
understanding  with  the  Homan  Chair,  which,  by  the  Bull  of  May  12, 
1559,  reconstructed  the  diocese  of  the  Netherlands,  fourteen  new  dioceses 
were  added  to  those  already  existing,  and  were  endowed  with  the  revenues 
of  several  very  rich  abbeys.  The  newly  appointed  Bishops  received  in¬ 
structions  to  further  the  Inquisition  most  vigorously  in  their  respective 
dioceses. 

This  innovation  was  unpopular,  since  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  cl  isscs 
and  conditions  of  people,  as  an  arbitrary  measure  adopted  in  the  interest 
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of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  a  Revolution  instituted  by  the  higher  authori¬ 
ties.  The  old  Bishops  complained,  because  it  had  arbitrarily  diminished 
their  districts  and  income;  the  Abbots  were  enraged  at  the  illegal  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  revenues  of  their  foundations,  contrary  to  the  very  charter 
of  the  same;  the  nobles  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  it,  because  the 
number  of  Bishops  was  now  increased  so  as  to  have  a  prejudicial  influence 
upon  the  nobility  at  the  Diet,  and  the  people  lamented  the  stream  of 
blood  which  the  many-headed  hydra  of  the  Inquisition  would  cause  to 
flow  all  over  the  land.  The  political  stratagem  of  the  King  appeared 
.already  to  have  introduced  a  general  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  people  arose,  and  in  many  dioceses  refused  admission  to  the 
new  Bishops. 

In  the  meantime  Protestantism  increased  in  the  land,  despite  all  the 
butcheries  of  the  Inquisition.  Many  of  the  young  nobies,  who  had 
studied  at  Ghent,  carried  away  with  them  Evangelical  preferences ; 
preachers  were  sent  from  France  to  the  Netherlands;  in  Antwerp  many 
Huguenot  ,  exiles  had  settled,  after  the  battle  of  Yassy,  in  15(32.  The 
Calvinistic  tendency  increased  more  and  more.  A  confession  of  faith, 
prepared  by  one  of  the  Walloon  preachers — Guido  de  Bres — in  company 
with  others,  was  revised  in  1561,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Genevan 
preacher,  and  transmitted  to  Philip.  Amid  the  heroic  struggles  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  under  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  while  religious  assemblies  were 
still  held  in  the  woods  and  other  hiding-places,  the  Evangelical  Church 
began  to  organize  upon  the  Presbyterial-synodal  basis  after  the  plan  of 
the  Genevan  Church  government.  The  articles  of  a  Synod,  assembled 
May  1,  1564,  at  Antwerp,  contain  already  a  complete  Church-organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Calvinistic  type. 

This  quiet,  and  for  the  most  part  absolutely  secret,  progressive,  Evan¬ 
gelical  movement,  which  was  going  on  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  land, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  everywhere  loud  and  stormy  bitterness 
of  feeling,  that  prevailed  against  the  Inquisition  and  Granvelle,  who  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  Spanish  tyranny.  The  Prince  of  Orange  became 
now  conspicuous  as  the  leader  of  a  strong  faction  of  the  nobles,  formed 
to  resist  the  Spanish  tyranny.  By  his  side  stood  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn.  To  this  triumvirate  there  were  attached  the  Counts  Hoogstraeten, 
Meghem,  Arenberg,  Ernst  Yon  Mansfeld,  still  later  the  Marquis  Yon 
Berghes,  the  Baron  Yon  Montigny,  Henry  Yon  Brederode,  etc.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  united  with  the  two  Counts  in  an  urgent  request 
(March  11,  1563)  to  the  King,  for  the  removal  of  Granvelle  from  his 
post,  and  as  the  King  would  not  grant  their  request,  they  absented 
themselves  from  the  State  Council  for  one  whole  year,  until  at  length,  in 
March,  1564,  the  recall  of  Granvelle  from  the  Netherlands  was  secured. 

But  the  Inquisition  continued  its  bloody  work;  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  decreeing  the  condemnation  and  persecution  of 
Heretics,  were  published  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  opposition  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  nobility.  The  increasing  confusion  and  com¬ 
plication  of  affairs  at  length  threatened  such  danger,  not  only  to  the 
citizen,  but  even  to  the  State,  that  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  finally 
entered  into  a  league,  called  the  Compromise ,  with  the  view  of  protect¬ 
ing  themselves  from  the  extreme  danger.  The  real  leader  of  this  was 
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the  chivalrous  and  highly-cultivated  Philip  de  Marnix,  Baron  of  St. 
Aldegonde,  who  had  studied  in  Geneva,  and  there  learned  the  way  to 
the  Evangelical  faith.  It  was  declared  in  the  act  of  confederacy  :  That 
when  a  foreign  House,  employing  the  Catholic  religion  as  a  pretext  to 
carry  out  its  own  thirst  for  empire  and  avarice,  had  persuaded  the  King, 
contrary  to  his  oath  and  the  expectations  of  his  subjects,  to  increase  the 
penalties  of  law,  and  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  by  force,  it  became  the 
vassals  of  the  King  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  form  a  solemn  cove¬ 
nant,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Inquisition,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  At  the  same  time 
they  declared  solemnly,  that  they  had  nothing  in  view  contrary  to  the 
honor  of  God,  the  service  of  the  King,  and  the  welfare  of  the  land. 

The  Queen-Regent  was  terrified,  when  the  confederates,  about  four 
hundred  in  number,  with  swords  at  their  sides,  appeared,  April  5,  1566, 
in  a  long  procession,  before  her  palace,  (Berlaymont  nicknamed  them 
Gueux ,  or  beggars),  and  presented  their  respectful  request  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Religious  Edict. 

This  imposing  appearance  of  the  nobility  must  have  been  full  of  peril. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  had  foreseen  that,  and  had  advised  against  the 
step  taken  on  the  fifth  of  April.  He  had  also  not  subscribed  to  the 
Compromise.  He  was  opposed  to  any  act  of  violence,  or  that  would 
lead  to  new  complications.  As  the' head  of  the  nobility,  he  wished  to 
defend  its  interests  without  violating  his  obligations  as  a  civil  officer  in 
any  manner.  This  was  very  difficult,  and  events  forced  him  further. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  St.  Tron,  July,  1566,  a  formal  and  solemn  fra¬ 
ternization  of  the  nobility  was  made  with  the  Protestants  of  Antwerp, 
who  had  been  holding  their  meetings  publicly  for  about  four  weeks.  In 
this  the  Prince  saw  very  great  danger.  The  Calvinists  were  too  stormy 
and  radical  for  him.  He  believed  that  he  could  rather  go  with  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Prince  wrote  in  this  spirit  in 
his  letters  to  the  confederates,  warning  them  against  lawlessness,  when 
the  indignation  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  being  aroused  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  by  preaching  against  the  worship  of  images  and  the 
fallacy  of  transubstantiation,  in  August,  1566,  had  manifested  itself  in 
a  wild  iconoclastic  uprising  of  the  masses,  who  despoiled  the  churches, 
destroyed  the  pictures  and  altars,  plundered  the  gold  and  other  valua¬ 
bles,  burned  the  missals  and  robes,  and  threatened  to  execute  extreme 
punishment  even  upon  the  hierarchy  itself. 

The  Prince  recognized  anew  the  fact,  that  religious  fanaticism  might 
be  the  ruin  of  the  State,  wherefore  he  not  only  advocated  the  abolition 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  equal  rights  to  all  the  Confessions,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1566,  he  issued  a  memorial  from  Utrecht  to  the  Estates  of  the 
Province  of  Holland,  in  which  he  advised,  as  the  best  means  of  re¬ 
establishing  peace,  liberty  in  religion,  sufferance  to  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  or  at  least  freedom  of  private  worship  to  the  Protestants.  Prom 
that  time  forward  “  Toleration”  was  his  watchword. 

The  Queen-Regent,  however,  resolved  to  manage  affairs  in  another 
way.  She  believed  that  she  might  well  make  some  political  capital  out 
of  the  iconoclasm,  with  which  many  members  of  the  “  Compromise”  had 
no  sympathy.  The  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  land  must  be  reso* 
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lately  tamed.  All  Protestant  worship  was  forbidden,  and  wherever  it 
might  appear  Spanish  garrisons  were  to  be  quartered  on  the  cities,  the 
Protestant  chapels  were  torn  down,  out  of  their  timbers  gallows  were 
made  for  the  Protestants,  and  all  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  summoned  to  declare  on  oath  that  they  wrnuld  be  faithful  to 
the  King  against  every  one  else,  and  that  they,  along  with  this  oath, 
would  renounce  all  connection  with  confederations  against  him.  Egmont 

o 

took  the  oath,  and  the  others  with  him;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  re¬ 
fused  it. 

For  the  Prince  who,  through  his  office  as  Privy  Councillor  at  the 
Boyal  Court,  had  always  been  most  accurately  informed  of  its  designs, 
the  decisive  hour  had  arrived.  The  Compromise  had  been  denied  his 
influence  in  the  year  1566  ;  Count  Egmont,  the  frivolous  and  fickle,  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Spanish  interest.  In  his  present  isolated  position, 
the  Prince  felt  himself'  now  forced  to  the  Protestant  congregations.  He 
recognized  the  solidarity  of  his  own  interest  and  of  those  united  with 
him,  and  said  that  the  problem  assigned  him  was  to  defend  the  political 
liberty  of  the  Netherlands  through  religious  liberty  in  the  same.  Later, 
it  became  evident  to  him  that  such  a  struggle  victoriously  made,  would 
lead  to  the  foundation  of  a  wholly  new  political  form  of  government. 
For  a  while  his  relation  to  the  Queen  remained  the  same  that  it  always 
had  been.  But  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  cruel  oppre-sion  of  the  laud, 
he  resigned  his  official  posi'ion,  and  returned  home  to  Germany,  April 
22,  1567.  He  had  previously  sent  a  letter  to  the  King,  assuring  him, 
that  he  would  never  hesitate  to  expose  his  body  and  life  in  proper  ser¬ 
vice  for  his  majesty. 

The  tyrant  ridiculed  the  utterances  of  such  a  moral  loyalty;  for  his 
trust  was  reposed  in  the  ten  thousand  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers,  that 
the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  summer  of  1567,  marched  into  the 
Netherlands. 

Being  received  and  welcomed  by  Egmont  on  the  borders,  Alva  entered 
into  Brussels  in  August,  where,  treading  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Estates  under  his  feet,  he  established  the  a  Council  of  Troubles  f 
called  by  the  people  “  the  Bloody  Council,”  and  began  the  eighteen 
thousand  six  hundred  executions,  of  which  he  boasted  afterwards.  The 
heads  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  (who  had  been  treacherously  seized 
after  a  merry  banquet)  fell  in  the  following  year  (June  5,  1568)  under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner  in  the  market  place  of  Brussels. 

William  of  Orange,  whom  Alva  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure, 
was  summoned  by  an  order  of  the  Bloody  Council,  dated  January  19, 
1568,  to  appear  before  it.  In  case  of  his  non-appearance,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  punishment  would  be  perpetual  banishment  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  property.  The  party  summoned  naturally  enough  did 
not  appear,  since  he  was  in  a  situation  as  sovereign  Prince  and  Knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  contest  the  competency  of  the 
“  Council  of  Troubles.”  But  Alva  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property  in  the  Provinces,  arrested  his  oldest  son  (Count  Buren),  who 
■was  a  student  in  Lyons,  and  sent  him  to  Spain. 

An  edict  of  February  16,  1568,  published  by  the  Bloody  Council,  was 
so  fashioned,  that  nearly  all  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  looked  upon  as 
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guilty  of  High  Treason  and  Ileresv,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Inquisition.  Whilst  the  most  cruel  destruction  was  established 
in  the  Provinces,  almost  the  entire  Reformed  population  of  the  land 
emigrated.  On  this  account,  in  the  northern  provinces,  four  cities  were 
entirely  deserted.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  southern  provinces,  there 
was  brought  about  a  strife  between  the  Walloons  and  the  Hollanders 
proper,  as  an  intrigue  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  so  that  Protestant  life 
here  nearly  died  out  also. 

In  the  meantime  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  he  had  seen  that  the 
Netherlands  could  only  be  aided  by  force  of  arms,  was  incessantly  active 
preparing  the  campaign  for  the  liberation  of  the  Provinces.  In  this  he 
never  thought,  in  the  most  remote  manner,  of  a  separation  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  from  the  monarchy  of  Philip  II,  but  only  of  a  liberation  of  the 
same  from  the  Inquisition  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Queen  Regent, 
and  that  his  campaign  was  to  avail  only  in  the  establishment  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government. 

With  two  powerful  corps,  which  had  been  collected  in  Germany,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  brother  Lewis  now  invaded  the  Netherlands.  The  fortunes 
of  war  seemed  at  first  favorable  to  the  arms  of  Orange,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  all  was  lost,  save  William’s  confidence  in  his  cause.  II is  brother 
was  slain,  and  he  himself  was  forced  over  the  French  borders. 

Soou,  however,  the  cause  of  freedom  found  a  new  stand-point,  upon 
which  the  Prince  could  base  new  hopes.  Many  of  the  Netherlander, 
being  exiled  in  England  from  necessity,  opened  up  a  war  iu  miniature 
upon  the  sea  against  Spain.  Iu  fact  it  was  nothing  but  piracy  which 
these  u  Beggars  of  the  sea’’  carried  on.  The  Prince,  however,  soon  per¬ 
ceived  what  important  advantages  over  the  Spaniards  could  be  obtained 
upon  the  seas.  He  collected  a  fleet  of  their  ships,  gave  them  letters  of 
Marque,  aud  appointed  Count  William  von  der  Mark  as  their  com¬ 
mander,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  Briel,  April  I,  1572,  the  key 
of  Holland. 

This  occurrence  made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands.  Almost  all  the  northern  provinces  now 
arose  and  placed  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Orange,  whom  they 
proclaimed  Stadtholder  of  the  King.  William  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
summer  of  1572  with  au  army  of  25,000  men,  and  began  a  heroic  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  he  was  more  than  once  forced  to  the  edge  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  but  always  appeared,  as  the  memorial  medals  state,  u  sieves  trail - 
guillus  in  undis”  and  after  each  severe  stroke  he  received,  arose  again 
with  unterrified  heroic  courage,  in  order  to  make  the  enemy  feel  anew 
the  weight  of  his  arm. 

Inasmuch  as  the  monarchical  authority  of  Philip  over  the  Netherlands, 
during  the  first  fyears  of  the  war  (until  1575)  was  considered  as  arbi¬ 
trarily  exerci>ed,  the  war  is  properly  to  be  called  a  struggle  iu  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty — and  indeed  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Reformed 
Confession,  or  of  Protestantism,  but  of  religion  iu  general.  As  the  per¬ 
sonal  incarnation  of  this  idea  of  Christian  tolerance,  the  Prince  of  Oransre 

•  o 

appears  everywhere,  from  the  time  (1573)  when  he  openly  renounced 
Catholicism  aud  attached  himself  to  the  Protestant  Confession. 

The  most  brilliant  results  seem  to  have  beeu  obtained  by  the  Prince 
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in  the  year  1576,  when  the  successor  of  the  Duke  of  Alya,  Don  Luis  de 
Requesen  (appointed  in  1573),  the  Stadtholder  commanding  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  was  killed.  When  pay  was  no  longer  given  to  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  they  sought  to  remunerate  themselves  by  plundering 
the  country.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  brutality  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  Southern  Provinces  resolved  to  unite  with  the  Northern. 
Thus  the  pacification  of  Ghent  was  brought  about  in  the  autumn  of 
1576,  in  which  the  plan  of  a  single  State  organization,  embracing  all  the 
seventeen  provinces,  and  guarding  their  provincial  rights,  was  projected. 

As  regards  religion,  toleration  was  the  fundamental  idea  established, 
if  not  equality  of  privileges  for  the  Roman  and  Evangelical  Confessions 
in  all  the  Provinces.  The  actual  accomplishment  of  this  project  appears 
to  have  been  made  more  certain,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  long 
afterwards,  was  clothed,  through  election  by  the  States,  with  the  almost 
dictatorial  dignity  of  Ruward  (Maintainer  of  the  Peace)  of  Brabant. 
Spanish  intrigue,  alas,  knew  how  to  excite  the  peculiar  interests  of  the 
provinces  devoted  to  Catholicism,  and  to  manage  them  so  adroitly,  that 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  again  deserted  by  the  Southern  Provinces. 
Artois,  Douai,  and  Ilernegan  formed  themselves  in  January  5,  1579, 
into  a  new  league,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  support  freedom 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  not  to  permit  Protestant  worship.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  seven  Protestant  Provinces,  Gelderland, 
Zutphen,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  Frisian  Ommellander,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  united  in  the  “  Union 
of  Utrecht,”  January  23,  1579 — the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Nether- 
land  form  of  government  down  to  this  time — -as  a  Protestant  State, 
which  separated  completely  from  the  Spanish  authority  in  1581.  The 
basis  upon  which  this  government  rested,  was  the  separate  freedom  of 
the  Provinces,  and  their  union  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  so  important,  that  William  justly 
declared,  in  his  “Apology,”  that  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  could 
not  hold  together  three  days  without  holding  on  to  the  Reformation 

Whilst  now  the  Reformed  Confession  was  actually  the  dominant  one, 
it  should  hive  had  the  freest  liberty.  But  unfortunately,  in  the  political 
situation  of  the  land,  the  thought  gained  ground,  that  an  independent, 
self-governing  Church  was  incompatible  with  a  perfectly  independent 
State.  A  Church  ritual,  which  was  published  in  1576,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  guaranteed  indeed  to  the  Congregations 
the  right  of  Presbyterial  self-government  and  free  ecclesiastical  disci¬ 
pline,  but  conferred  upon  the  Church  no  Synodal  autonomy,  because  it 
was  doubtful  whether  there  could  be  two  kinds  of  authority  in  a  Con¬ 
gregation.  When  afterwards,  at  the  first  national  Synod  of  Dortrecht, 
(1578),  the  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  complete,  free  Presbyterial 
Synodal  organization,  having  its  head  in  a  National  Synod  (to  meet  every 
two  or  three  years)  as  its  supreme  authority,  this  plan  found  no  en¬ 
couragement  with  the  State  authorities.  At  the  Synod  of  Middleburg, 
(1581),  the  question  of  Church  organization  was  again  discussed.  But 
the  establishment  of  an  independent,  free  Church  organization  was  not 
obtained.  It  was  limited  to  the  establishment  of  Provincial  organi¬ 
zations,  by  which  the  Presbyterial  organization  of  the  congregations  in 
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different  portions  of  the  State  Church  maintained  many  anomalous  cus¬ 
toms  and  practices.  The  disturbances  with  which  the  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  were  visited  in  the  commencement  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  had  for  the  most  part  their  origin  in  this,  that  the  State  power 
was  also  the  supreme  Ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Netherlands  would 
have  attained  a  better  shape,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  lived  longer. 
He  had  appointed  a  commission  in  1581,  which  was  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization  on  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Middleburg  Syuod. 
The  plan  was  prepared,  but  before  action  could  be  taken  on  it  the  hand 
of  an  assassin  (July  10,  1584)  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  murderer, 
Balthazar  Gerard,  a  fanatical  Catholic,  who  approached  the  Prince 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  an  iudigent  Protestant,  and  received 
money  from  him,  confessed  that  he  was  persuaded  to  the  deed  by  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Jesuit.  All  the  Netherlands  were  plunged  in  deep 
sadness  at  his  fall;  for  the  “  Father  of  the  Fatherland’'  had  been  taken 
away. 

The  contest,  whose  great  leader  had  been  William  of  Orange,  was 
continued  with. untiring  perseverance.  Maurice  of  Orange,  his  son,  took 
the  place  of  his  father;  and  when  Spain,  wholly  exhausted,  grauted  a 
twelve  years’  truce,  in  1609,  to  the  Netherlands,  the  freedom  of  the 
latter  was  looked  upon  as  perfectly  assured.  The  recognition  of  the 
Seventeen  United  Provinces  as  one  free,  independent  State  on  the  part 
of  Spain  followed  in  the  Westphalia  treaty  of  peace.  Thenceforward 
the  form  of  government,  which  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  William  of 
Orange  had  created,  unfolded  the  characteristic  peculiarities  stamped 
upon  it  by  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  perfect  freedom  and 
safety.  The  Netherlands  were  the  first  State  allowing  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  and  toleration,  in  which  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
citizen’s  civil  obligations  and  his  religious  convictions.  “  Whoever  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  other  lands  on  account  of  his  religion,  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal — like  Spinoza’s  parents,  Socinians  from  Poland — 
like  Samuel  Crell,  Huguenots  and  Jansenists  from  France,  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Episcopalians  from  England — all  betook  themselves  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Uuited  States  were  the  asylums  where 
Cartesius,  Spinoza,  Becker,  Bayle  and  Leclerc  wrote.  To  them  the 
English  nation  owes  the  preservation  of  Protestant  freedom  through 
Whlliam  III  and  the  Act  of  Toleration.”* 

- - 

Sunday  Under  the  Shawl. — A  woman  forgot  to  send  home  some 
work  on  Saturday.  Sunday  morning  she  told  a  little  girl  who  lived 
with  her  to  put  on  her  things,  and  take  the  bundle  under  her  shawl,  to 
the  lady’s  house.  “Nobody  will  see  it,”  she  said. 

“But  is  it  not  Sunday  under  my  shawl,  aunty  ?”  asked  the  child. 

Yes,  it  is  Sunday  in  the  back  yard  as  well  as  the  front  yard,  Sunday 
down  stairs  as  well  as  up  stairs — in  the  kitchen  and  baby-house  as  well  as 
in  the  parlor:  and  so  the  dear  children  must  try  aud  let  all  their  beha¬ 
vior  be  in  tune,  and  not  out  of  tune,  with  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  Lord’s 
day. 

*  Lechler,  Geschiclite  des  Englischen  Deismus,  152. 
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An  Italian  Story. —  From  the  German. 


BY  C.  G.  A.  HULfHORST. 


Kcu  kd'idacKev  avrovg 
EVKapa8o7.alg  i roTCka. 

Mare  as. 

Divis  orfe  bonis  optime  Romulm 
Gustos  gentis,  abesjam  nimium  din; 

Maturum  reditum  pollicitus  patr-um 
Sancto  concilio  redi. 

Lucem  redde  turn,  dux  bone,  patriae, 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 
Ft  Soles  melius  nitent. 

Thou,  0  glorious  son  of  heaven,  great  Augustus, 

Do  return,  for  long  is  thy  delay  and  absence. 

Mind  thy  promise  to  the  council  of  the  fathers. 

Hasten,  0  Hasten  thy  return  ! 

Restore  thy  light,  0  dearest  chieftain,  to  this  earth! 

Whene’er  thy  countenance  is  beaming  on  our  race 
The  pleasant  days  and  nights  more  gently  glide  away 
The  sun  and  moon  more  brightly  shine. 

Such  were  the  aspiring  words,  sweetly  flowing  from  the  longing  heart 
of  a  fair  maiden,  as  she  was  sitting  in  a  shady  bower  near  the  strand  of 
the  billowing  sea.  With  the  mellow  tones  of  her  voice  mingled  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  the  classic  lyre,  without  which  she  scarcely  ever  left  her  mansion, 
to  wander  over  the  small,  but  lovely  island. 

She  loved  her  lyre  dearly;  for  it  seemed  to  her  to  speak,  stronger  than 
the  oracles,  of  a  higher  sphere  of  being,  of  a  happier  existence,  of  the 
world  of  spirits  and  an  all-wise  and  good  being,  who  had  made  all  nature 
around  her  so  beautiful.  Yet  this  idea  was  only  very  faint  in  her  mind — 
a  dark  and  confused  longing  of  her  soul  for  something  beyond  the  transi¬ 
toriness  of  this  earth. 

Her  lot  was  cast  in  that  period  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  when  heathenism  was  struggling  for  life  with  a  u  new  doctrine  of  the 
gods,”  originated  by  a  poor  man  of  Nazareth  in  Asia  Minor.  Altipeta, 
for  this  was  the  maiden’s  name,  had  indeed  good  reason  to  sing  those 
melancholy,  longing  strains  of  Horace,  where  he  implores  “divine  Augus¬ 
tus”  to  return  to  the  earth  and  restore  light  and  peace.  For  all  was  con¬ 
fusion,  and  strife,  and  corruption  around  her;  and  she  felt  with  sadness, 
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that  unless  some  deliverer  should  come  to  quicken  the  fading  powers  of 
her  race,  soon  this  otherwise  lovely  earth  would  have  to  become  the  scene 
of  endless  woe  and  destruction 

A  short  time  ago  a  decree  had  been  issued  by  the  emperor  Valerian, 
that  no  one  in  his  dominion  should  be  allowed  to  worship  any  other  gods 
than  those  of  the  Romans.  Scopulus,  the  father  of  Altipeta,  held  a  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  who  had  become  converted  to  the  new  religion,  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  their  numbe‘r,  whose  name  was  Foras. 
This  Foras  had  formerly  dwelt  near  Carthage,  where  he  had  come  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Cyprian,  a  zealous  disciple  and  teacher  of  the  uew 
religion.  Scopulus  was  a  fearful  enemy  of  the  Xazarenes,‘ and  he  had 
to-day  punished  Severely  several  of  his  slaves,  who  would  not,  in  spite  of 
his.  prohibition,  cease  to  worship  their  higher  Master,  who,  as  they  de¬ 
clared.  had  died  for  them,  but  arose  from  the  dead  and  was  now  in  Para¬ 
dise  interceding  for  them  with  the  Almighty  Spirit. 

The  cruel  punishment  of  these  slaves  had  touched  the  tender  heart  of 
Altipeta,  and  she  had  resolved  to  seek  the  open  air,  to  give  expression  to 
her  sadness  in  that  woful  utterance  of  Horace  aud  the  solemn  warblings 
of  her  sweet  lyre.  She  was  not  aware  that  this  deliverer,  for  whom  she 
sighed,  had  really  appeared  on  earth,  and  that  it  was  the  same  despised 
Nazarene,  whose  devout  followers  her  sire’s  slaves  had  become.  Yet  a 
faint  foreboding  of  this  was  germinating  in  her  soul,  which  was  soon -to  be 
nourished  and  bloom  into  a  real  and  happy  assurance. 

Scopulus  was  a  civil  magistrate  under  the  cruel  emperor  Valerian,  who 
persecuted  the  Christians  with  torture  and  bloodshed.  He  now  received 
orders  to  come  to  the  mainland,  that  he  might  gid  in  this  hideous  work. 
During  the  absence  of  her  father,  Altipeta  wandered  still  more  frequently 
through  the  leafy  forests,  enlivened  by  the  rippling  brook,  and  resounding 
with  the  melodious  lays  of  light-winged  songsters.  Every  evening,  when 
the  skillful  pencils  of  the  departing  sun  were  tinting  the  fleecy  cloudlets 
above  the  high-cliffed  rocks  with  their  heaven-boru  hues,  when  from  the 
misty  swamps  echoed  the  monotonous  chatterings  of  their  inhabitants,  when 
the  weary  slaves  had  retired  from  the  lonely  fields,  then  it  was  that  Alti¬ 
peta  would  silently  seize  her  string- trembling  lyre  and  wander  in  the  lonely 
paths  of  the  Isle  Elysium. 

Although  she  could  well  appreciate  the  glorious  splendor  of  rosy-cheeked 
Aurora,  yet  she  loved  most  fondly  to  behold  nature,  as  she  softly  lulled 
her  children  to  rest  under  the  downy  covering  of  night.  When  she  be¬ 
held  the  dazzling  orb  of  the  sun,  as  it  declined  more  and  more  westward, 
when  she  gazed  on  the  fire-tipped  mountain-peaks  in  the  distant  West, 
this  involuntarily  caused  her  to  reflect  upon  the  unbounded  wonders  of 
this  gr^nd  universe,  until  she  was  entirely  lost  in  her  fanciful  dreams  con¬ 
cerning  the  author  of  all  this  grandeur  and  beauty. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  though  the  majestic  motions  in  the  heavens,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  deep  silence,  were  testifying  most  audibly  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  their  author.  “What  causes  that  fiery  disk,  called  sun, 
to  rise  and  set  so  invariably?  Whence  has  he  those  all-piercing  darts  of 
glowing  light  aod  heat?  Why  does  his  light,  when  poured  against  those 
curly  cloudlets,  shine  in  such  various  colors  ?  Whence  is  that  image, 
seen  in  that  quiet  mirror  of  the  sea?”  As  she  was  thus  engaged  in  deep, 
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but  very  natural  reflections,  the  full  disk  of  the  moon  would  appear  in  all 
her  unpretending  majesty.  This  would  complete  her  awe  and  adoration. 

In  such  moments  of  solemn  ecstasy,  she  would  seat  herself  on  some 
rocky,  moss-cloaked  prominence,  and  entice  from  her  lyre  charming  notes 
of  sweetly-flowing  melody.  Oh  !  she  then  thought,  how  beautiful,  how 

enchanting  ! — flow  happy  would  I  be  if  only - she  knew  not  what  to 

add;  for  with  all  this  beauty  around  her,  she  felt  most  alarmingly  that 
there  was  still  something  wanting  to  complete  her  happiness;  with  all 
this  plenty  surrounding  her,  she  felt  an  aching  void  in  her  being,  but 
she  knew  not  what  this  something  was  that  was  still  lacking.  When  at 
this  dazzling  height  of  her  spirit  flight,  her  being  was  thrilled  by  a  slight 
shudder,  followed  by  a  deep,  significant  sigh. 

She  would  then  arise  and  slowly  tread  homeward,  with  a  somewhat 
heavy  heart;  still,  when  she  would  cast  another  longing,  expressive  glance 
toward  the  star  decked  heavenly  vault,  and  the  melancholy  countenance  of 
the  moon  would  beam  with  friendly  sympathy  upon  her,  a  faiut  spark  of 
hope  would  arise  in  her,  and  calm  her  troubled  breast. — Would  this  spark 
be  suffered  to  die,  and  her  faint  hope  be  abandoned  to  frustration  ? 

On  one  of  these  evenings,  whilst  she  was  taking  her  usual  lonely  walk 
along  the  pebbled  sea-shore,  and  her  thoughts  were  soaring  in  regions  of 
fancy,  her  enchanted  ear  was  suddenly  struck  by  strains  of  sweetly  flow¬ 
ing  melody,  re-echoing  from  the  obscure  distance  over  the  gilded  surface 
of  the  placid  water.  At  first  she  fancied  the  graceful  forms  of  nymphs 
gently  ascending  from  the  sea  in  the  dubious  twilight ;  but  after  a  little 
cool  reflection  she  could  clearly  distinguish  the  voices  of  human  beings  as 
they  were  borne  to  her  ears  on  the  wings  of  the  balmy  evening  zephyr. 

The  reflection  from  the  water  made  it  difficult  to  tell  whence  came  the 
original  sound;  but  after  walking  short  distances  in  several  directions,  she 
ascertained  the  course  she  must  take,  to  And  the  authors  of  these  wel¬ 
come  notes.  Ho  fear  of  any  kind  entered  her  mind;  for  the  beings,  who 
could  sing  so  lovely,  must  certainly  be  harmless  and  kind. 

Pressing  her  way  through  thick  bushes  that  edged  ivy-decorated  swamps, 
curving  around  mossy  recesses  and  nooks,  she  suddenly  beheld  the  sea 
spread  out  before  her  view  ;  now  she  turned  to  the  left,  always  instinc¬ 
tively  following  the  direction  whence  proceeded  the  sounds,  until  she 
finally  fouud  herself  at  the  entrance  to  a  spacious  cave;  she  entered  and 
met  here— a  number  of  her  father’s  slaves,  who  began  approaching  her 
with  serene  voice  and  countenance,  imploring  her  not  to  expose  them  to 
the  wrath  of  her  father,  when  he  should  return  from  the  mainland.  “We 
can  not  forsake  our  meetings  here  ;  the  love  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter  constrainetb.  us  to  worship  and  adore  Him.  We  must  meet  here  to 
strengthen  one  another  in  our  holy  Faith.”  With  such  words  they  ac¬ 
costed  Altipeta,  who  stood  before  them,  greatly  astonished  at  the  firmness 
and  candor  of  these  curious  men. 

u  You  need  fear  no  harm  from  me  ;  for  I  love  you  all,  and  will  not  be¬ 
tray  you  to  any  one;  only  tell  me  more  about  your  great  Master  whom 
you  so  ardently  adore.  What  has  He  done  for  you,  that  He  deserves  such 
love  V 

“  Our  divine  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  lias  suffered  and  died  in  our  stead, 
that  we  might  again  be  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  great  Gfod,  who 
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has  made  us  and  all  that  surrounds  us.  But  lie  arose  from  the  grave  and 
asceuded  into  heaven,  whence  lie  has  sent  II is  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort  us 
in  all  our  distresses.” 

“May  I  not,”  replied  Altipeta,  11  learn  more  concerning  this  Jesus? 
For  I  feel  as  though  I  need  just  such  a  one  to  fill  a  certain  void  in  my 
heart.  It  seems  to  me,  I  need  such  a  great  Master  and  Saviour,  to  whom 
I  can  cling  at  all  times,  and  present  to  Him  the  manifold  troubles  of  my 
soul.” 

“  Thou  art  speaking  truly;  for  we  were  laboring  under  the  same  bur¬ 
den.  But  since  we  love  Jesus,  we  feel  perfectly  free  and  peaceful.  We 
will  teach  thee  His  divine  doctrines,  and  pray  to  Him  for  thee.” 

From  this  time  forth  Altipeta  attended  their  meetings  regularly.  She 
sang  with  them  their  hymns  of  praise  and  accompanied  them  with  her 
lyre.  She  became  a  Christian.  The  before  inexplicable  void  in  her 
heart  had  now  disappeared,  and  a  heavenly  peace  had  taken  its  place. 

Meanwhile  Altipeta’s  father,  Scopulus,  was  executing  the  bloody  de¬ 
crees  of  the  emperor  concerning  the  innocent  Christians.  II is  hands  had 
been  stained  with  the  gore  of  many  a  faithful  martyr,  and  he  was  now 
preparing  to  return  home  with  his  ill  gotten  rewards. 

In  the  evening,  before  embarking  on  his  boat,  which  was  to  carry  him 
to  his  island-home,  he  indulged  excessively  in  wiue,  making  him  un¬ 
usually  fierce  and  uuruly.  When  about  half  of  his  short  voyage  was  com¬ 
pleted.  he  suddenly  perceived,  in  the  bleak  moon-light,  another  bark  at  a 
short  distance  from  them,  sailing  the  opposite  way  toward  the  mainland. 
He  ordered  his  crew  to  approach  in  order  to  ascertain,  who  these  nightly 
adventurers  might  be.  On  drawing  near,  Scopulus  at  once  recognized  a 
number  of  his  own  slaves.  They  had  been  persuaded  by  Altipeta  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  their  escape  from  the  rage  of  her  returning  father,  from 
whom  they  would  now  no  longer  be  able  to  conceal  their  meetings  for 
Christian  worship.  She  would  then,  in  their  absence,  intercede  for  them 
with  Scopulus,  and  if  he  should  promise  tolerance,  they  might  then  re¬ 
turn.  A  few  of  the  slaves  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield,  in  order  to 
escape  persecution.  Scopulus,  furious  with  anger,  ordered  the  slaves  to 
be  seized  and  conveyed  back  home.  But  in  his  mad  confusion,  and  in¬ 
toxicated  as  he  was,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged  into  the  equally 
furious  billows.  Just  at  this  moment  a  feeling  of  regret,  for  attempting 
to  escape,  seized  the  slaves,  aud  two  of  them,  practised  swimmers,  followed 
the  ill-fated  Scopulus  into  the  water,  and  soon  raised  him  on  board  the 
bark.  They  concluded  to  accompany  their  unconscious  master  back  to 
the  island. 

Having  safely  completed  the  voyage,  they  gently  carried  Scopulus  to 
his  home.  JSTow  ample  opportunity  was  offered  the  slaves  for  manifesting 
the  genuine  spirit  of  their  Saviour  toward  their  earthly  master,  wTho  was 
lying  severely  ill  with  a  fever.  They  vied  with  oue  another  in  attending 
him  with  the  most  arduous  zeal. 

Altipeta  was  likewise  not  idle.  She  would  sit  out  before  the  window 
of  her  sick  father,  singing  and  placing  on  her  lyre  most  pleadingly  of  the 
great  love  of  the  despised  Nazarene. 

As  the  fever  was  gradually  abating,  Scopulus  would  frequently  sink 
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into  deep  reflections  over  his  past  life.  He  also  noticed  how  a  new  life, 
a  more  active,  ardent  love  was  breathing  all  around  him  from  his  atten¬ 
dants,  and  his  own  loved  daughter;  he  beheld  their  joyful  and  serene 
countenances  ;  they  resembled  such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  Christians  he 
had  assisted  executing  not  very  long  ago.  “  Whence  this  peaceful  se¬ 
renity,  this  love,  this  firmness  without  unnatural  rigor?  How  can  they 
love  me  so,  who  have  been  so  cruel  to  them  ?  Why  does  Altipeta  appear 
so  much  more  calm,  and  her  countenance  beam  with  such  evident  delight  ? 
This  Jesus  must,  after  all,  be  a  wonderful  man  !  What  would  I  not  give 
for  the  manifest  happiness  of  these  people  V ’ 

With  such  thoughts  he  was  often  engaged  for  hours.  When  then,  in 
addition,  Altipeta’s  lyre  and  sweet  melting  voice  would  strike  his  ear,  he 
thought  she  sang  sweeter  and  lovelier  than  ever  before.  In  short,  his 
stubborn  heart  was  finally  softened  by  all  these  irresistible  influences  of 
the  flames  of  divine  love,  as  they  blazed  from  the  hearts  of  the  Naza- 
renes.  When  Scopulus  arose  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  it  was  to  begin  a 
new  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  had  before  persecuted.  One  evening 
Altipeta  was  again  sitting  in  her  cool,  shady  bower  with  her  lyre  in  her 
hand.  Her  heart  was  filled  with  epstasy.  Sun,  moon  and  stars,  seemed 
more  bright  to  her,  the  songs  of  the  birds  more  sweet,  the  sea  more  love¬ 
ly,  the  distant  hills  more  hopeful,  the  murmuring  brook  more  melodious, 
the  fruit-;aden  orange  trees  more  delicious,  the  zephyrs  more  balmy,  the 
whole  world,  and  especially  her  island,  more  Elysian.  Glorious,  heavenly 
light  had  taken  the  place  of  darkness  in  the  hearts  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  nature  seemed  to  have  shared  this  new  light  and  joy.  It  was  just  a 
year,  since  that  evening  when  she  had  given  utterance  to  her  sad  feel¬ 
ings  in  that  Horatian  ode.  Instead  of  this,  she  could  now  sing  the  glad 
song  of  the  redeemed  in  Jesus,  breathing  forth  thanks  for  her  deliverance 
from  the  oppression  of  spiritual  darkness.  Her  sighs  and  prayers,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  ode,  had  now  been  more  than  heard.  The  only  true 
u  Augustus  ”  had  really  descended  from  heaven,  bringing  glorious  light 
to  her  race.  ' 

Heathen  darkness  has  now  vanished 
Heathen  sadness  all  is  banished 
Glorious  joys  now  with  us  dwell. 

Altipeta  now  is  singing 
With  her  lyre  praises  bringing, 

Praise  resounds  through  hill  and  dell. 


The  Troubles  of  Life. — Sometimes  I  compare  the  troubles  which  we 
have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  a  great  bundle  of  fagots, 
far  too  large  for  us  to  lift ;  but  God  does  not  require  us  to  carry  the 
whole  at  once.  He  mercifully  unties  the  bundle,  and  gives  us  first  one 
stick,  which  we  are  to  carry  to  day;  and  then  another,  which  we  are  to 
carry  to-morrow;  and  so  on.  This  we  might  easily  manage,  if  we  would 
only  take  the  burden  appointed  for  us  each  day;  but  we  choose  to  in¬ 
crease  our  troubles  by  carrying  yesterday’s  stick  over  again  to-day,  and 
adding  to-morrow’s  burden  to  our  load  before  we  are  required  to  bear  it. 
-—Rev.  J.  Newton. 
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From  the  German. 


BY  k.  E.  IT. 


Little  Gotthold  had  once  a  father  ;  but  he  had  long  since  slept  under 
the  Alder  bushes  by  the  church-yard  wall. 

In  the  evening  when  Gotthold  went  out  for  food  for  his  little  goat,  he 
often  sat  down  there,  and  bowed  his  head  and  listened. 

When  the  Alders  rustled  softly,  he  hoped  that  his  dear  father  had  at 
last  awoke  from  his  long,  long  sleep,  and  moved  in  his  deep,  dark  grave, 
and  that  soon  the  Alder-tree  would  tell  him  that  the  place  by  the  fire 
would  be  vacant  no  longer,  that  his  flowers  would  bloom  more  beautifully, 
and  his  poor  mother’s  cheeks  grow  fresh  and  rosy  again. 

Fora  longtime  his  poor  mother  had  lain  on  her  hard  couch,  and  could 
no  longer  go  to  town  in  the  morning  to  carry  milk  to  a  rich  neighbor,  and 
to  bring  In 'me  to  Gotthold  a  piece  of  white  bread,  or  a  copy  book,  or  once 
in  a  long  while,  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

But  the  grave  remained  fast  closed,  the  grass  grew  fresh  above  it,  the 
Alders  put  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms,  yet  his  dear  father  did  not 
come. 

At  home,  his  poor  mother  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  sick  bed.  and 
when  she  looked  at  her  little  boy,  bitter  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  silently  up  to  the  high  heavens  as  though  she  sought  comfort  and 
counsel  from  above. 

At  such  times  Gotthold  brought  his  goat,  his  only  play-fellow,  and  ca¬ 
ressed  it,  and  showed  his  mother  how  large  it  had  grown,  and  how  it  could 
jump.  This  he  did  to  make  her  smile  again  ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  weep. 

Once  in  beautiful  May,  when  the  poor  sick  woman  looked  very  sad  and 
languid,  and  sighed  as  though  she  could  bear  the  burden  upon  her  heart 
no  longer,  little  Gotthold  thought:  “  I  will  go  to  the  great  wood,  and  look 
for  sweet,  red  berries;  they  will  strengthen  my  mother  and  make  her 
well  again.” 

No  sooner  had  he  thought  thus,  than  he  hurried  quietly  out;  for  his 
mother  was  just  dozing. 

By  the  way,  he  listened  at  the  Alder-tree  in  the  church  yard,  to  hear 
if  his  father  were  not  awake  ;  then  he  ran,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  the  great, 
great  wood,  to  look  for  berries. 

As  he  looked  eagerly  round  he  saw  no  red,  juicy  berries  peeping 
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through  the  green  leaves,  but  only  little  star-flowers  looking  at  him,  as 
though  they  would  say  :  You  good  boy  !  you  must  wait  and  look  a  long 
time  before  you  will  find  berries  for  your  mother.” 

Then  the  poor  child  began  to  cry,  and  ran  farther  and  farther,  and  sought 
more  zealously,  until  at  last  he  could  go  no  farther  from  very  weariness. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  soft  moss,  laid  his  head  on  his  arm,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  thought,  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  slept  so  softly  and  soundly,  that 
even  the  thunder  did  not  wake  him,  though  it  rolled  more  wildly  than 
ever  before. 

He  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  still 
looking  for  berries,  and  because  he  could  find  none  in  the  wood,  he  went 
farther  and  farther,  till  he  came  to  a  garden  more  beautiful  than  any  that 
he  had  ever  seen  :  there  were  so  many  berries  that  he  scarcely  knew  which 
he  should  gather  first. 

A  strange  boy  stood  by  him,  his  coat  shone  bright  as  the  moon,  and  his 
long  locks  were  like  gold.  He  spoke  to  Gotthold  : 

“  Little  boy,  what  wilt  thou  here  in  our  heavenly  garden  ?  Wilt  thou 
stay  and  play  with  the  angels,  because  it  is  more  beautiful  here  than  on 
thy  earth  V} 

But  Gotthold  told  him,  that  he  only  wanted  berries  for  his  sick  mother, 
that  he  had  no  father,  and  was  a  very  poor  boy,  and  must  take  food  to  his 
goat;  for  it  had  waited  so  long  for  him. 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  stranger,  as  he  said  to  Gotthold  : 

“  Come,  I  will  lead  you  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  a  Father  to  all 
men.  He  has  given  life  to  all.  He  loves  and  cares  for  all.  True,  He 
lives  here,  above  in  the  high  heavens,  and  is  much  more  glorious  and 
magnificent  than  the  lordliest  of  the  earth,  but  if  men  desire  any  good 
from  Him,  they  must  only  believe  and  pray  to  Him,  and  He  gives  them 
all  they  need.” 

Thus  speaking,  he  led  Gotthold  to  a  great  golden  gate,  and  allowed 
him  to  look  in,  and  see  that  it  was  as  bright  as  if  many  suns  shone  there, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  fragrance  as  from  a  thousand  roses,  while  the 
light  glittered  in  beautiful  gay  colors  as  though  from  a  thousand  rain¬ 
bows. 

There  was  a  throne,  such  as  earthly  kings  use,  but  much  more  mag¬ 
nificent,  which  was  of  pure  gold,  and  the  loving  God  sat  upon  it;  but 
He  was  so  glorious,  that  none  could  look  on  him,  and  Gotthold  only  saw 
how  He  looked  down  upon  him  with  love,  and  he  knew  that  he  loved  Him 
more  than  any  thing  in  the  whole  wide  earth. 

Pure  angels,  in  glittering  apparel,  stood  around  the  throne,  singing 
sweetly;  they  came  to  embrace  Gotthold,  who  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to 
express  his  joy. 

The  kind  spirit  who  showed  him  all,  led  him  back  through  the  beauti¬ 
ful  garden,  and  as  they  went,  he  told  him  that  “he  no  longer  needed  the 
berries,  but  that  he  should  think  of  the  heavenly  garden,  and  not  forget 
the  kind  loving  Father,  but  pray  earnestly  to  Him.” 

%  Gotthold  promised;  then  the  angel  kissed  him  for  a  farewell,  and  he 
awoke. 

Fall  of  joy,  he  sprang  up,  and  hurried  home  to  tell  his  mother  how 
many  beautiful  things  he  had  seen. 
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When  he  came  to  the  hut,  there  stood  neighbor  Klaus  and  his  wife; 
both  wept  and  led  him  into  the  room:  there  lay  his  dear  mother,  paler 
than  before,  and  so  still,  she  did  not  move,  and  her  eyes  were  closed. 

Then  Klaus  said  :  “  See,  my  poor  boy,  thy  mother  sleeps  the  long  sleep ; 
now  thou  hast  neither  father  nor  mother. ” 

Poor  Gotthold  wept  bitterly,  and  kissed  his  mother’s  hand,  and  called 
her  again  and  again. 

When  he  found  that  she  did  not  hear,  he  sat  down  on  the  bed,  folded 
his  hands  and  prayed  : 

“Thou  loving  God  above  me.  Thou  wilt  give  me  all  for  which  I  pray 
Thee;  give  me  back  my  dear,  good  mother,  that  I  may  not  be  alone  on  the 
earth.” 

Then  he  told  neighbor  Klaus  what  a  good  Father  he  had  in  Heaven, 
and  how  he  had  seen  Him,  and  how  He  would  restore  his.  mother. 

Neighbor  Klaus  looked  at  his  wife  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  She  smiled 
at  him.  Then  they  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  said  :  “  Gotthold,  if 
you  will  always  be  so  good  and  pious,  we  will  be  your  father  and  mother. 
Come  home  with  us  and  live  with  us.” 

Then  Gotthold  dried  his  tears  and  promised  to  be  good,  and  as  they 
went,  he  thought  in  his  little  heart :  “  Now  I  am  rich.  I  have  a  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  a  father  and  mother  on  earth,  that  the  kind  God  has  given 
me,  because  I  prayed  to  Him.” 

He  became  such  a  good  and  industrious  boy  that  all  men  were  pleased 
with  him  ;  he  prayed  so  earnestly  that  God  rejoiced  over  him  and  gave 
him  free  gifts. 

His  mother  slept  near  his  father  in  the  church  yard,  and  when  Gott¬ 
hold  was  grown  up,  he  planted  a  strawberry  bush  on  her  grave,  and  tended 
it  faithfully,  morning  and  evening. 

As  often  as  he  thought  of  her,  he  folded  his  hands  and  prayed,  silently 
and  devoutly  : — “  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven. 


“NAE  STRIFE  UP  HERE.” 


It  is  related  that  an  old  Scotch  elder  had  once  a  serious  dispute  with 
his  minister  at  an  elders’  meeting.  He  said  some  hard  things,  and  almost 
broke  the  minister’s  heart.  Afterward  he  went  home,  and  the  minister 
went  home  too.  The  next  morning  the  elder  came  down,  and  his  wife 
said  to  him — “Ye  look  very  sad,  Jan;  what  is  the  matter  with  ye?” 
“  Ah,”  he  replied,  “you  would  look  sad  too,  if  you  had  such  a  dream  as  I 
had.  I  dreamed  I  had  been  at  the  elders’  meeting,  and  had  said  some 
hard  things,  and  grieved  the  minister;  and  when  he  weut  home,  I 
thought  he  died  and  went  to  heaven.  And  I  thought  afterward  that  [ 
died  too,  and  went  up  to  heaven;  and  when  I  got  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
out  came  the  minister,  and  put  out  his  hands  to  take  me,  saying,  ‘Come 
along,  Jan,  there’s  nae  strife  up  here — I  am  happy  to  see  ye.’” 

The  elder  went  to  the  minister  directly,  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  found 
he  was  dead.  The  elder  was  so  stricken  by  the  blow,  that  two  weeks  af- 
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ter  he  also  departed.  “And  I  should  not  wonder/’  said  he  who  related 
the  incident,  “if  he  did  not  meet  the  minister  at  heaven’s  gate,  and  hear 
him  say,  ‘Come  along,  Jan,  there’s  nae  strife  up  here.’” 

Ah,  no,  they  never  quarrel  in  heaven;  and  when  we  let  our  feelings 
get  on  fire  here,  and  use  harsh  words,  and  bitterness  and  malice  cling  to 
our  hearts,  we  have  not  got  the  Gospel  Spirit.  The  Spirit  that  should 
belong  to  the  Church  on  earth  is  the  same  Spirit  of  love  that  rules  in 
heaven.— Presbyter. 

- - - « '■<$><»» — - - 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Creed  axd  Customs:  A  popular  Hand-Book,  treating  of  the  “  Chief  Doctrines  and 
Practices  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.”  By  Geo.  B.  Russell,  A.  M., 
Philadelphia.  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  No.  54,  North  Sixth  Street. 

W  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  our  readers,  the  appearance  of 
another  book,  from  the  pen  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  is 
a  neat  volume  of  467  pages.  The  paper,  type,  and  binding,  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Hand-Book  for  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Its  fifteen  chapters 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  explain  her  customs,  history,  and  doc¬ 
trines  in  a  nut  shell.  The  Reformed  Name,  The  Reformed  Church;  Re¬ 
formed  Symbols  of  Faith,  Reformed  Type  of  Religion,  Means  of  Grace, 
Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the  Church,  Confirmation,  General  Wor¬ 
ship,  Church  Festivals,  and  Church  Government,  are  among  the  subjects 
discussed  and  explained.  We  bespeak  for  this  volume  a  general  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  membership  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Our  people  need 
to  know  more  about  the  history,  practices,  and  doctrines  of  their  own 
Church.  An  extensive  circulation  of  this  work,  would  help  to  diffuse 
this  knowledge. 

HOURS  AT  HOME. 

JULY  NUMBER  READY. 

Contents:  I. — A  Day  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  By  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul-General  of  Syria;  II. — -The  Romances  of  Arthur.  Their 
Influence  on  English  Literature.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Curtis:  III. — A  Knight 
in  Armor.  By  Prof.  M.  S  DeVere;  IV. — -The  Divine  Child.  By  Mrs. 
Grace  VTebster  Hinsdale ;  V. — Reminiscences  of  English  Lawyers.  By 
C.  Limpriere;  VI — Palestine  Explorations.  By  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hub- 
bell;  VII. — The  Castle  Ruin  of  Chsson.  By  G.  M.  Towle;  VIII. — A 
Bargain.  By  Josephine  Pollard;  LX. — The  Books  we  Read.  By  Rev. 
J.  G.  Craighead;  X. — Froude  on  University  Education.  (Concluded;) 
XI. • —  Mid-day  in  Summer.  Chambers's  Journal;  XII. — Compton  Friars. 
Chapters  I. — III.  By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell;”  XIII. — Sunny- 
bank  Papers.  No.  III.  Afloat,  By  “Marion  Harland;”  XIV. — The 
Night  Wa  ches.  By  Carl  Spencer;  XV — Christopher  Kroy.  A  Story 
of  New  York  Life.  Chapters  XVII. — XVIII.  By  Miss  S.  J.  Pritch¬ 
ard  ;  XVI — Leisure  Moments;  XVII. — Books  and  Authors  Abroad; 
XVIII. — -Literature  of  the  Day. 

The  new  and  beautiful  serial  by  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Powell,”  pur¬ 
chased  exclusively  for  Hours  at  Home,  is  beguu  in  this  number.  Publish¬ 
ed  by  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  No.  654  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $3.00  per  year. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  BOARD. 


OUR  STORE. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board  have  just  published  several 
New  Books,  for  the  Suudiy  School  Library,  viz: 

YOUTH  IN  EARNEST,  90cts.  LIFE  OF  CAIN,  75cfs. 

THE  RIPE  HARVEST,  50cts.  GOOD  FRIDAY,  40cts. 

FATHER  MILLER,  75cts.  CREED  AND  CUSTOMS,  82.00. 
S  ALOME,  THE  DANCER,  40cts. 

Any  of  which  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the 
retail  price. 

Announcement. 

The  Board  have  also  in  course  of  publication,  which  will  appear  soon, 
the  following,  viz  : 

The  Old  School  Master.  From  the  German,  by  Lewis  H.  Steine/, 
M.  D.  •  • 

Christian  Holy-Day  Stories.  From  the  German,  by  Miss  R.  H. 
Schively. 

Send  on  your  orders,  and  address — 

The  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 

54  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

Publications  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

Reformed  Church  Messenger.  A  weekly.  Large  issue,  83.00  per  year 
iu  advance.  Small  issue,  81.75  per  year.  No  copies  of  the  small  issue 
are  sent  except  they  are  prepaid. 

Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung .  A  German  weekly.  81.50  per  year  in 
advance.  ’  ' 

Mercer sburg  Review.  A  Quarterly.  Containing  160  pages  in  each 
number.  83.00  per  year  in  advance. 

The  Child's  Treasury.  A  monthly  for  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies 
one  year  for  $2;  25  copies  for  84.50;  50  copies  for  88;  and  100  copies 
for  815,  always  cash  iu  advance. 

Cliristological  Theology.  Inaugural  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh. 
30  cents  per  copy,  and  82.70  per  dozen. 

Mystical  Presence.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D.  81  per  copy. 

Mercersburg  and  Modem  Theology.  By  Rev.  S.  Miller.  60  cents  pdr 
copy,  and  85.40  per  dozen. 

Sabbath  School  Publications.  Good  Friday,  25  cents  per  copy,  and 
82.25  per  dozen.  An  Easter  Walk,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  81.80  per  do 
zen.  Christ  and  the  Lawyer,  20  cents  per  cop),  and  81.80  per  dozen. 

Also,  Hymn  Books,  Catechisms,  and  other  publications  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  Address, 

Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 

54  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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“THE  BLUES,” 


BY  OPAL. 


Not  Prussian  blue,  nor  cobalt  blue,  nor  any  chemical  combination  pro¬ 
ducing  blue,  but  the  Blues;  a  dreary  combination  of'  fretfulness,  discon¬ 
tent,  and  ill  humor,  too  well  known  to  need  more  extended  description. 
This  is  not  an  invention  of  our  own  day;  doubtless  the  evil  spirit 
troubling  King  Saul,  and  which  David  was  wont  to  exorcise  with  harp 
and  song,  was  akin  to  our  modern  malady. 

We  have  heard  of  men  in  our  nineteenth  century,  laboring  under  its 
influence  for  days  together ;  refusing  to  eat  or  to  speak,  replying  only  to 
their  anxious  friends :  “  Let  us  alone,  we  have  the  blues,  we  want 
nothing,  we  care  not  what  becomes  of  us.”  Neither  age  nor  sex  seem  to 
escape  their  influence;  they  are  usually  contagious,  chronic,  and  epidemic. 
Lisping  school  girls  lay  down  their  books,  and  declare  they  “  are  so  blue, 
they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  themselves;”  and  we  knew  one  little 
curly  head,  who  was  wont  to  sigh,  and  say  in  most  lugubrious  tones: 
“  This  world’s  a  dreary  wilderness.  I  am  so  blue,  so  blue.” 

That  there  are  diseases  “  flesh  is  heir  to,”  that  cause  unwonted 
depression  of  spirits  and  melancholy,  is  incontrovertible;  and  for  the 
sufferers  from  such  causes,  we  have  profound  and  tender  sympathy. 
But  that  those  diseases  are,  “humanly  speaking,”  within  the  reach  of 
prompt,  medical  treatment,  is  equally  certain.  If  anxious  friends  would 
consult  a  good  physician,  instead  of  trying  to  comfort,  and  condole,  with 
grief  and  nervousness  utterly  beyond  their  reach;  they  would  usually 
find  the  “  sick  brain”  was  only  a  direct  result  of  a  poor,  enfeebled,  “  sick 
body;”  and  would  give  their  physician  a  new  opportunity,  to  illustrate 
the  triumph  of  mind  and  medicine  over  matter;  and  indirectly  over 
mind  also. 

Then,  there  are  our  bilious  brethren,  who  say  they  have  “  the  blues,” 
when  they  are  suffering  from  dyspepda,  for  all  of  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  rational  excuse;  proper  air,  diet,  and  exercise  will  soon  cure  them, 
if  they  have  will  and  energy  enough  to  be  cured. 
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For  persons  in  good  health,  who  are  thus  afflicted  with  “  spiritual 
rheumatism,”  an  English  writer  calls  it,  for  which,  says  he,  we  need 
“  mental  water-proof,”  we  have  less  sympathy.  If  they  counted  their 
mercies,  instead  of  what  they  consider  their  afflictions,  they  would  find 
more  cause  for  rejoicing  than  sorrow. 


“  Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 

If  one  small  speck  of  cloud  appear. 

Amidst  their  heaven  of  blue. 

And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 

If  but  one  ray  of  light, 

One  ray  of  God’s  good  mercy  gild, 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

“  In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 

"Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied? 

While  some  in  poorest  huts  admire, 

How  Love  has  been  their  aid ; 

Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire, 

Such  rich  provision’s  made.” 

There  are  so  many  people  subject  to  “the  blues”  every  where,  that  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  their  probable  source ;  to  ask  ourselves 
wherefore  they  come,  and  with  what  manner  of  fetters  they  bind  ns. 
Hich  and  poor  are  alike  their  slaves,  only  those  who  have  most  money 
and  leisure,  are  more  apt  to  court  and  yield  to  their  absolute  sway. 

The  real  causes  of  “  the  blues,”  in  healthy  people,  seem  to  be  discon¬ 
tent,  ingratitude  for  what  God  has  given,  murmuring  that  He  sends  them 
an  occasional  sorrow,  instead  of  unceasing  joy. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  we  are  so  apt  to  mistake  the 
chief  end  of  our  life.  God  did  not  place  us  here,  intending  that  we 
should  be  perfectly  happy  ;  whereas  we  are  apt  to  think  our  own  happi¬ 
ness  must  be  our  first  thought,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life.  If  we 
profess  to  be  God’s  children,  we  must  have  more  faith,  more  trust  in 
Him.  He  tells  us  that  “the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered”  by  Him; 
not  only  the  life  journey  as  a  whole,  but  every  step  of  the  way,  rough, 
stony,  hard,  thorny  though  it  be;  God  leads  us,  and  where  He  leads  we 
must  walk  trustingly,  cheerfully,  even  unto  death.  He  sends  us  at  times 
great  crushing  sorrows,  that  leave  us  stricken,  sore,  sad,  and  desolate ; 
but  He  is  “  our  Father,”  and  there  is  no  son  He  loveth,  whom  He 
chasteneth  not.  Sometimes  we  say,  “why  does  God  send  me  this  trial? 
Anything  else  I  could  have  borne ;  but  this  is  too  hard  to  bear.”  We 
carry  our  grief  with  us  everywhere,  nursing  it,  guarding  it  so  tenderly, 
that  it  grows  and  strengthens  with  our  weakness,  and  sometimes  masters 
us  entirely. 

If,  as  children,  we  trust  God,  we  must  believe  that  no  trial  will  be  sent 
us,  that  we  are  not  able  to  bear;  and  that  it  was  in  His  great,  infinite 
mercy  and  love  toward  us,  that  our  trials  took  the  very  form  that  seemed 
hardest  to  endure.  In  times  like  these,  we  are  in  God’s  crucible.  He  is 
trying  us,  making  us  fit  for  His  kingdom;  if  we  by  His  grace  (and  He 
promises,  “  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee”)  endure  these  trials  meekly 
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and  patiently,  learning  from  them,  and  through  them,  the  very  lessons 
God  designed  to  teach  us,  then  shall  we  truly  find, 

“  The  clouds  we  so  much  dread, 

Are  rich  in  mercy;  and  shall  break, 

In  blessings  on  our  head.” 

Sometimes  our  fondest  hopes  are  blasted.  We  are  left  with  no  hope  for 
the  future,  save  that  of  heaven;  the  friends  we  loved  best  are  removed 
by  death,  or  worse  than  death,  estranged,  and  we  are  left  hopeless  and 
alone.  We  take  up  the  old  song,  we  have  so  often  thoughtlessly  sung  in 
happier  days,  and  chant  it  over  in  our  hearts. 

“  No  one  to  love — none  to  caress, 

None  to  respond  to  this  heart’s  tenderness. 

Sad  is  my  heart — joy  is  unknown, 

For  in  my  sorrow — I’m  weeping  alone.” 

Over  and  over  we  repeat  the  sad  refrain,  feeling  that  “  Earth  is  a 
desert  drear/’  that  all  the  joy  has  faded  from  our  lives,  and  that  we  are 
and  shall  be  sad  until  death  release  us.  But  “behind  the  clouds  is  the 
sun  still  shining,”  even  though  we  cannot  see  its  gleams.  Even  as  we 
chant  our  dreary  refrain,  our  good  angel  chants  us  words  of  better  hope 
and  cheer. 

“No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 

No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

“  Responds  as  if  with  unseen  wings, 

An  angel  touched  the  quivering  strings, 

And  whispers  in  his  song, 

Where  hast  thou  strayed  so  long  ?” 

The  words  are  like  balm  to  our  wounded  spirits;  11  we  are  lifted  up 
and  strengthened.”  We  realize  once  again,  that  life  has  still  blessings  in 
store  for  us,  that, 

“In  this  world’s  strange  vanishing  show, 

The  one  truth  is,  loving.” 

Therefore  let  us  love  God  and  our  neighbor;  be  useful  and  be  happy. 
Let  us  enjoy  the  good  God  gives  us,  thank  Him  for  the  past,  and  trust 
Him  for  the  future. 

“  If  thou  could’st  trust,  poor  soul, 

In  Him  who  rules  the  whole, 

Thou  could’st  find  peace  and  rest, 

Wisdom  and  sight  are  good, 

But  Trust  is  best.” 

“  After  what  I  have  seen  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  I  will  never  trust 
living  man  again,”  said  one  who  had  been  basely,  cruelly  deceived.  But, 
because  one  man  or  woman  has  been  faithless,  shall  the  whole  race  be 
condemned  ?  Shall  we  never  trust  our  neighbor  ?  There  are,  there 
must  be,  “  even  in  Sardis,”  those  who  “  have  not  defiled  their  garments,” 
who  are  good  and  noble,  tender,  trusty,  and  true.  Let  us  gather  them 
around  us,  and  trust  them  unto  death,  doing  what  we  can  to  lessen  the 
sum  of  human  misery  and  of  human  depravity. 

To  one  in  sorrow,  the  friendship  of  a  child  is  very  comforting.  Have 
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you  ever  tried,  my  frieod,  when  tired  of  the  vexing,  fretting  cares  of 
life,  to  find  a  little  child,  whose  love  and  trust  you  could  win?  If  so, 
you  have  surely  found  it  a  joy  and  a  blessing. 

“  Great  gifts  can  be  given  by  little  bands, 

Since  of  all  gifts — Love  is  still  the  best.” 

I  have  known  a  child’s  simple  u  I  love  you,”  written  in  awkward, 
childish  capitals,  upon  a  torn  scrap  of  paper,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
recipient  for  weeks  afterward. 

For  Christian  people  to  be  sad  and  gloomy;  in  other  words,  to  allow 
and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  possessed  by  “  the  blues,”  seems  to  us 
to  be  bringing  a  reproach  upon  their  Christian  profession.  They  are  the 
only  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be  always  happy  ;  no  eternity,  no  aveng¬ 
ing  God  to  dread.  Those  who  can  say  with  an  unfaltering  trust,  “  I  know' 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  are  the  only  really  happy  people  in  the  wide, 
wide  world.  Their  instructions  are  :  u  Rejoice  evermore.” 

“  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  unto  you,  rejoice.” 
Heirs  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  prepared  for  them 
in  heaven,  should  be  joyful  evermore. 

“  Yes,  and  before  we  rise 
To  that  immortal  state, 

The  thoughts  of  such  amazing  bliss, 

Should  constant  joy  create.” 

Carrying  the  news  of  a  gospel  fraught  with  Life,  Light,  and  Love,” 
to  those  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  Christians  should  be 
cheerful  and  hopeful  wherever  they  go.  They  should  “  be  strong,  and 
of  good  courage,”  bearing  the  Master’s  message  to  every  creature,  even 
through  persecution,  remembering  that  u  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.” 
Therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  be  servants  of  the  blues;  such  sadness 
and  discontent  is  a  blot  upon  their  escutcheon,  a  stain  of  earth-sin  upon 
their  garments,  that  they  should  be  very  loth  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  world. 

My  friends,  if  you  have  been  victims  of  this  malady,  if  you  have  been 
hound  by  these  fetters  of  rebellion  and  ingratitude,  there  is  for  every 
one  of  you  a  certain  and  infallible  way  to  escape  from  their  bondage.  It 
is  simply  this.  Think  nothing  of  your  own  pleasure,  your  own  happiness; 
make  the  poor,  the  miserable  around  you,  happy  by  your  gifts  and  your 
sympathy;  work  for  God  heartily  aud  faithfully;  love  Him  with  all  your 
heart,  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  you  will  never  have  “  blue” 
gloomy  days  again.  Be  glad  and  hopeful,  no  matter  what  happens  here ; 
“  the  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.” 

“  Never  go  gloomily,  man  with  a  mind, 

Hope  is  a  better  companion  than  Fear, 

Providence  ever  benignant  and  kind, 

Gives  with  a  smile,  what  you  take  with  a  tear. 

Cheerily  then — cheer  up  !”  *  *  *  * 

It  has  been  said,  that  Christians  were  the  only  people  who  had  a  right 
to  be  happy;  if  there  are  those  who  read  these  pages,  who  have  not  the 
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Christian’s  hope;  who  are  sad  and  sorrowful,  with  no  brighter  hope 
beyond  the  grave,  there  are  some  gracious  words,  of  a  gracious  Saviour, 
for  you.  If  you  are  weary  of  the  cares  and  vexations  of  life,  if  you  feel 
sin  a  burden,  if  you  are  cast  down  and  distressed,  listen  to  the  blessed 
words  of  Jesus: 

“  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.” 

No  matter  what  your  past  lives  have  been,  His  promise  is:  “Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.”  Come  to  Jesus  now ;  delay  is  always 
dangerous ;  you  need  no  long  preparation,  no  special  fitness,  to  come  to 
H  is  presence. 

“All  the  fitness  He  requireth. 

Is  to  feel  your  need  of  Him ; 

This  He  gives  you, 

'Tis  the  Spirit’s  rising  gleam.” 

If  you  come  humbly,  believing  and  trusting  in  Him,  confessing  your 
past  sins,  and  asking  His  forgiveness,  He  will  surely  give  you  “  an  answer 
of  peace.”  Let  these  be  the  words  of  your  penitent  heart : 

“Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 

Save  that  Thy^  blood  was  shed  for  me, 

And  that  Thou  bid’st  me  come  to  Thee, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.” 

He  bids  you  come  : 

“  Ju  t  as  thou  art,  without  one  trace 
Of  love  or  joy,  or  inward  grace, 

Or  fitness  for  the  heavenly  place, 

0  trembling  sinner,  come  !” 

In  Christ,  and  in  Christ  alone,  you  will  find  life,  rest,  and  peace. 
Then  “  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth .  understanding,”  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds,  through  Christ  Jesus. 

0  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good;  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  Him  ! 


- »  •»  ♦ - : - . - 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  PRAY. 


It  is  said  of  that  good  old  man,  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  he  never  went 
to  his  rest  at  night  until  he  had  repeated  the  simple  prayer  learned  in 
childhood — the  familiar- “  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

Is  there  not  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  thought  that  these 
words,  breathed  from  the  rosy  lips  of  infancy,  went  with  him  away  down 
through  old  age  into  the  dark  valley  of  death  ?  Some  people  object  to 
teaching  their  children  forms  of  prayer,  lest  the  act  become  only  a  form. 
But  did  not  Christ  teach  us  to  say  “  Our  Father?” 

Do  you  not  remember  those  still  evening  hours  far  back  in  your  child¬ 
hood,  when  your  mother  first  taught  you  to  say  those  words  ?  Can  you 
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forget  the  solemn  hush  that  fell  on  everything  as  she  knelt  with  you  and 
commended  you  to  the  care  of  the  blessed  Father  ? 

She  is  dead  now,  but  ever  as  the  night  falls  you  think  of  her,  and  the 
little  sister  she  left  in  your  care — how  it  fell  to  you  to  hear  the  little  one 
repeat  the  same  old  words  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  how  at  last,  when  she 
had  learned  to  love  the  Saviour  who  watches  over  the  little  children,  He 
called  her  suddenly,  one  day,  to  go  up  where  they  sing  the  new  song. 

Oh,  teach  the  children,  the  little  children  to  pray. 

Years  of  sin  may  come,  but  the  memory  of  those  early  prayers  may  yet 
soften  the  heart,  and  prepare  the  way  for  better  things.  Or,  never  neg¬ 
lected,  this  habit  may  grow  with  their  growth,  strengthen  with  their 
strength,  become  a  strong  shield  against  the  temptations  of  life,  and 
through  faith  at  last  free  immortal  souls  from  earthly  sin.  So  let  us 
teach  the  little  children,  the  children  to  pray. — Boston  Recorder. 


MARY. 


BY  MARY  L. 


What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  Are  not  all  names  alike  ?  We  are  some¬ 
times  told,  that  none  but  the  superstitious  can  see  more  in  one  name 
than  in  another.  If  it  is  superstition  to  be  particularly  attached  to  some 
names  in  preference  toothers,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  associations; 
then  I  am  willing  to  be  called  a  little  superstitious.  For  there  are  certainly 
some  names  that  come  down  to  us  through  the  world’s  history  with  a 
kind  of  sacredness,  which  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  of  resistance  have 
taken  possession  of  our  heart’s  affections. 

Among  them  all  there  is  none  more  so  than  the  Dame  of  Mary.  While 
time  and  death,  the  arch  destroyer  of  almost  everything  else,  has  annihi¬ 
lated  the  names  of  the  illustrious,  demolished  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
buried  them  in  eternal  forgetfulness;  the  name  of  Mary  is  as  beautiful, 
and  as  lovely  as  when  the  first  child  received  it,  far  back  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  is  a  name  deeply  interwoven  in  the 
history  of  every  civilized  nation,  and  is  alike  familiar  from  the  humble 
walks  of  life  to  the  queens  ruling  the  mighty  empires  of  the  world. 
England,  France,  and  Scotland  all  bowed  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the 
Marys.  The  works  of  the  historian,  painter,  and  poet,  are  all  embel¬ 
lished  with  it.  But  while  the  writers  of  fiction  have  searched  the  world 
over  for  beautiful  and  appropriate  names  to  enrich  their  romance,  they 
seldom  profane  the  name  of  Mary.  It  has  ingratiated  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  all  admirers  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely.  And  we  sometimes  feel  that 
we  could  almost  excuse  the  Church  of  Home  for  deifying  it. 

Almost  every  family  record,  from  the  antiquated  picture  hanging  on 
the  wall,  to  the  more  modern  style  in  the  old  family  Bible,  has  its  Mary, 
either  amoDg  the  living  or  t^e  dead.  It  is  found  among  the  high  and 
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the  low,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and 
the  free  ;  all  claim  an  equal  right  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves. 

But  this  has  its  reason.  For  it  is  a  name  associated  with  the  greatest 
events  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
Where  is  the  American  citizen  that  can  read  the  very  expressive  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tomb  at  Fredericksburg, “  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington," 
and  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe  ?  Or,  where 
is  the  Christian  who, in  his  holiest  hours  of  devotion,  can  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  sacred  page  “Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,"  without  emotions 
of  love  for  her  pure  and  tender  character. 

Here  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  loveliness,  and  must  endear  itself  to 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  What  a  message  was  that,  which 
was  brought  by  an  angel  from  Heaven  and  communicated  to  Mary,  then 
but  a  modest  virgin  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  promised  and  long-looked  for  Messiah!  Mysterious  incar¬ 
nation  !  Wonderful  revelation  that  her  Son  should  be  “  called  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace." 

From  the  announcement  of  the  incarnation  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  the 
name  of  Mary  seems  to  be  almost  inseparably  connected  with  the  life  and 
history  of  Christ.  Thus  it  was  Mary  in  Bethany  who  anointed  Him 
with  ointment  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair,  and  exclaimed  with  all  the 
confidence  which  none  but  a  woman  can  have,  “Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been 
here  my  brother  had  not  died."  It  was  to  Mary  the' Saviour  said,  “She 
hath  chosen  the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her." 

Then  there  was  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  at  whose  house  “  many  were 
gathered  together  praying,"  when  Peter  came  and  knocked  for  admittance 
after  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  prison.  Historians  tell  us,  that 
when  the  Holy  City,  and  even  the  temple  were  consumed  by  the  Homan 
soldiers  under  Titus,  the  house  of  Mary  was  preserved,  as  though  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  extended  over  it. 

Then  again  there  were  the  three  Marys  at  the  Cross.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  darkest  of  all  nights;  when  even  the  Lord  of  heaven  Himself 
had  to  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  His  soul,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me,"  amid  the  great  and  terrible  conflict  on  Calvary, 
the  three  Marys  did  not  forsake  Him.  And  when  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  for  the  time  being  had  triumphed  and  the  crucified  body  of  Jesus 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  it.  was  Mary  that  lingered  last  and  prepared  the 
spices  to  embalm  it.  It  was  Mary  that  returned  to  the  sepulchre  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  And  it  was  to  Mary  that  the  angel  first 
announced  His  resurrection. 

But,  alas,  now  that  she  seeks  the  Lord  she  finds  Him  not.  Bright 
angels  from  the  mansions  of  bliss,  and  a  man  whom  she  supposed  to  be 
the  gardener  were  there;  the  latter  addressing  her  “Woman,  whom 
seekest  thou,"  but  sadly  she  turned  around,  and  the  same  voice  gently 
called  her  by  the  old  familiar  name,  Mary,  when  she  recognized  )ier  dear 
Lord.  How  sweet  this  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  how  comforting  to  her 
poor  sorrow-stricken  heart.  The  mention  of  this  name  thrilled  her  soul. 
And  now  once  more  she  is  happy;  and  with  the  sweet  sound  of  Mary 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  hastened  to  the  brethren  to  give  them  the 
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joyful  message  of  lier  Lord.  Thus  to  Mary  did  the  riseu  Saviour  again 
first  appear  after  His  resurrection. 

To  some  the  name  of  Mary  may  be  more  attractive  than  to  others. 
To  me  it  has  a  peculiar  loveliness,  as  I  am  among  the  least  of.  the 
Marys. 


HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  K.  E.  H. 

-  / 

Many,  many  years  ago,  in  a  small  but  richly  blessed  land,  there  reigned 
a  prince,  who  was  wilder  than  any  of  his  rank.  He  sought  all  his  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  chase,  and  he  followed  it  day  after  day. 

The  dark,  gloomy  wood  was  his  favorite  retreat;  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
hunted  game,  and  the  sound  of  the  hunting-horns  seemed  to  him  as  the 
sweetest  music. 

When  he  was  weary,  he  drank  from  the  cool,  transparent  brook,  and 
rested  on  the  soft,  mossy  carpet. 

He  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  government  of  his  kingdom  ;  thatf 
he  gave  over  to  his  councillors  and  ministers,  without  even  seeing  that 
they  ruled  wisely. 

He  did  not  seek  to  know  whether  his  people  were  industrious  and  well- 
behaved,  whether  they  enjoyed  quiet  and  prosperity,  or  whether  they 
loved  and  honored  him. 

He  never  asked  about  God,  or  the  requirements  of  our  holy  religion. 
He  mocked  at  the  church,  and  at  every  one  who  frequented  it  with  a  de¬ 
vout  and  childlike  heart,  and  at  all  who  prayed  to  God.  He  was  only 
pleased  when  he  brought  down  a  stately  stag,  or  a  raging  boar,  and  was 
untiring  when  the-fugitive  lured  him  over  rocks  and  mountains,  even  if 
he  were  obliged  to  follow  him  for  long  hours  and  days. 

Thus  he  often  became  widely  separated  from  his  companions,  a  great 
many  of  whom  were  constantly  with  him;  for,  little  as  he  cared  for 
others,  all  those  who,  like  himself,  loved  the  chase  passionately,  received 
a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Once  he  was  following  a  stag  whose  antlers  numbered  more  branches 
than  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  stately  animal,  followed  by  the  yelping  hounds  and  the  raging 
chase,  fled  over  cliff  and  precipice,  through  wood  and  thicket,  ever  for¬ 
ward  in  the  tiresome  race.  The  prince  forgot  every  one  around  him;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stag,  when  suddenly  his  faithful  hunting  horse 
stumbled,  fell  down,  and  injured  himself  considerably. 

Now  he  stood  in  the  pathless  wilderness,  the  sound  of  his  hunting- 
horn  could  not  reach  his  companions  in  the  chase  ;  every  way  was  as  it 
were,  cut  off;  added  to  this,  it  was  evening,  and  very  dark;  no  star  glit¬ 
tered  in  the  heavens  to  guide  him  from  above. 

Then  anger  and  indignation  rose  in  his  heart;  he  ran  hither  and 
thither,  seeking  a  way  out;  he  raged  and  swore,  instead  of  giving  him¬ 
self  up  quietly  and  patiently  to  what  was  inevitable. 
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For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Almighty,  not 
■with  quiet  trust  that  He  would  lead  him  in  the  right  way,  but  with  hor¬ 
rible  blasphemy  and  wicked  mistrust,  as  though  God  delighted  in  send¬ 
ing  this  calamity  upon  him. 

Thus  he  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  with  fierce  rage  in  his  heart, 
and  forming  many  wicked  plans  which  he  intended  to  carry  out  when  he 
returned  to  his  friends. 

All  at  once  a  little  light  shone  before  him;  he  would  not  trust  it  at 
first,  for  he  thought  it  might  be  a  will-o-the-wisp,  which  would  tempt  him 
into  some  swamp;  but  as  it  did  not  move,  he  went  towards  it  slowly  and 
fearfully. 

The  way  seemed  long,  and  it  appeared  almost  mysterious  that  so  weak 
a  light  could  shine  so  far;  when  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  a  small  hut,  and 
at  last,  almost  exhausted  he  stood  before  the  door. 

The  window  through  which  the  light  shone,  was  very  low,  and  when 
he  looked  in,  he  stood  like  one  enchanted  before  a  picture,  so  simple  and 
yet  so  exquisitely  lovely;  such  a  picture  as  he  had  never  beheld. 

In  the  little  room,  which,  though  destitute  of  all  outward  ornaments, 
was  made  as  clean  and  pure  as  possible;  before  a  simple,  white  table, 
stood  a  tall  man,  of  a  fresh  appearance,  powerful  frame,  and  solemn 
bearing.  His  eyes  beamed  bright  as  the  morning-star,  his  hands  were 
clasped  tightly  and  fervently. 

Before  him,  on  the  table,  lay  the  open  Bible,  from  which  he  had  read 
at  evening  devotions,  and  dow,  at  the  close,  he  pronounced  the  “Our 
Father,”  and  the  Prince  knew  by  the  emotion  that  illuminated  his  whole 
countenance,  that  the  prayer,  “Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,”  burst  from  his 
inmost  heart. 

Near  him,  a  woman  had  risen  from  the  wooden  seat,  and  appeared  lost 
in  devotion.  In  her  full,  fair  face  lay  the  endless  charm  of  love;  for 
there  the  holiest  feelings  of  humanity,  heavenly  devotion  and  tender, 
motherly  love,  were  blended.  On  her  bosom  an  angel-head  was  cradled, 
and  it  was  as  still  and  quiet,  as  though  the  tender,  half-awakened  child-soul 
already  felt  the  preseuce  of  the  Eternal. 

Near  the  father  and  mother  stood  two  boys,  of  perhaps  three  and  six 
years  of  age,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  piously  upraised,  as  though  it 
was  quite  clear  to  them  that  He  who  permitted  their  father’s  evening 
prayer  looked  down  upon  them  with  a  loving,  fatherly  eye. 

The  prayer  was  over;  the  mother  had  thanked  her  husband  for  the 
blessed  hour,  by  a  hearty  pressure  of  the  hand;  the  boys  clung  about 
their  father’s  knees,  and  the  little  curly  head  pulled  vigorously  at  its 
mother’s  hair,  and  a  new  and  higher  life  seemed  to  have  descended  upon 
these  simple  people. 

The  prince  rubbed  his  forehead  and  eyes  as  though  awaking  from  a 
long,  long  dream;  he  scarcely  dared  to  kuock,  his  own  heart  beat  so 
loudly;  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  trod  on  holy  ground;  as  though 
angels  descended  here,  and  he,  the  Prince,  stood  as  a  beggar  before  the 
collier’s  hut.  Still  a  strange  longing  drew  him  towards  the  good,  pious 
people.  Scarcely  had  he  knocked,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  lovely 
form  of  the  good  woman  appeared. 

At  his  request  for  lodging,  a  high  color  spread  over  her  cheeks  for  a 
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moment.  Then  she  said,  u  What  we  have  is  freely  at  your  command.  May 
you  he  pleased  with  poor,  collier  people.” 

He  entered  the  room  which  greeted  him  as  an  old  acquaintance.  The 
collier  met  him  with  a  true-hearted  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  an  earnest 
welcome.  The  best  place  in  the  whole  hut  was  given  up  to  him ;  the 
wife  brought  him  brown  bread  and  cheese  to  eat,  and  good  fresh  milk  to 
drink. 

But  his  heart  burned  to  hear  and  to  know  much  more  of  their  simple, 
yet  deep,  firm  faith  *  of  their  resigned  trust,  of  their  mutual  love,  of  their 
quiet,  happy,  earthly  life  in  God. 

They  told  him  so  joyfully,  with  such  hearty  interest,  so  simply  and 
clearly,  how  they  loved  and  honored  God  above  all,  and  how  He  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  an  enviable  lot,  even  in  their  humble  hut:  how  happy 
they  were  in  their  love  for  one  another,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
their  faith  in  the  Father  above  constituted  their  highest  happiness. 

His  heart  wondered  more  and  more,  and  at  last  he  felt  himself  raised 
to  a  new  and  better  life.  He  sat  and  listened  like  an  eager  child.  Never 
had  he  heard  God  spoken  of  with  such  love  and  reverence ;  never 
had  he  looked  into  that  infinite,  fatherly  heart.  His  soul  softened  more 
and  more;  the  breath  of  love  surrounded  him,  and  the  wild,  rough  hunts¬ 
man,  who,  an  hour  before  had  stormed  and  sworn  and  blasphemed,  felt  a 
whole  world  of  hitherto  unknown  feelings  sink  into  his  heart. 

Now  for  the  first  time  came  the  thought:  Has  the  God  of  whom  thou, 
in  thy  life  time,  hast  thought  so  little,  in  His  all-merciful  love  led  thee, 
designedly,  to  this  hut,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  wouldest  be 
ashamed;  and  to  show  thee  that  an  earthly  throne  does  not  bring  so 
much  happiness  as  a  heart  that  loves  its  Creator  as  a  little  child,  and 
really  worships  Him  by  a  life  full  of  virtue,  trust  and  faith  ?  Hast  thou 
never  until  now,  known  Him  who  hast  given  thee  more,  infinitely  more, 
than  these  quiet,  modest  people  who  have,  at  least,  devoted  to  Him  their 
whole  lives  ? 

With  these  thoughts  the  burning  wish  to  retrieve  what,  until  now,  he 
had  neglected,  entered  his  soul;  as  a  Prince  in  the  faith,  to  be  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  an  example  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  make  them  as  happy  as  the 
happiest  in  the  little  collier-hut. 

He  confessed  that  he  had  seen  their  evening  devotions,  and  begged 
fervently  to  be  permitted  to  share  their  morning  prayers.  The  good  peo¬ 
ple,  who  never  guessed  that  they  were  lodging  their  Prince,  gave  him  their 
hands  with  a  cordial  promise,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  be  the  first 
who  had  shared  the  holy  hour  with  them. 

That  night  the  Prince  slept  on  a  harder  bed  than  ever  before,  still  it 
was  the  best  they  could  afford,  and  he  slept  sweetly  and  peacefully,  and 
dreamed  a  heavenly  dream. 

In  the  early,  early  morning  the  collier  stood  by  his  bed,  to  tell  him 
cheerfully,  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
Prince  rose  quickly,  and  after  a  few  moments  followed  the  collier  out  be¬ 
fore  the  hut,  where  the  wife  and  children  soon  assembled.  They  breathed 
the  fresh,  strengthening,  morning  air  joyfully;  delighted  in  the  thousand 
dew- diamonds  which  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun-light;  listened  to  the 
love-song  of  the  wild  birds,  and  sang  a  beautiful  morning  hymn  from 
their  pious  hearts.  The  children  knelt  down,  the  rest  clasped  their 
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bands,  and  the  Prince’s  first  prayer  rose  with  the  father’s  “Hallowed  be 
Thy  Name.”  lie  prayed  that  God  would  raise  his  whole  future  life  to  a 
fulfillment  of  this  prayer,  and  it  was  done. 

After  his  return,  he  gave  up  all  the  companions  with  whom  he  had 
surrounded  himself  in  his  wild  pleasures.  He  himself  was  so  quiet  and 
friendly  that  all  were  astonished.  He  applied  himself  to  the  governments 
in  real  earnest,  listened  to  every  complaint  from  his  subjects,  and  prom¬ 
ised  all  possible  redress. 

He  became,  in  a  special  manner,  the  protector  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  soon,  silent  happiness,  quiet,  easy  prosperity  and  love  between  Prince 
and  people  reigned  in  the  land  which  they  had  so  long  forsaken. 

In  his  castle  he  had  a  small  pleasant  room  prepared,  so  simple  and 
neat  that  it  was  almost  like  the  collier’s  hut.  It  commanded  a  view  of 
the  blooming  castle-garden,  and,  farther  away,  of  the  venerable,  gloomy 
wcods.  He  never  forgot  his  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  he  felt 
himself  to  be  so  much  better  off  that  he  would  not  have  returned  to  his 
former  way  of  living  for  any  earthly  price. 

He  remembered  the  pious  collier  gratefully,  and  pondered,  long  and 
vainly,  how  he  could  express  his  affection  to  them;  for  they  did  not  yet 
guess,  that  in  sheltering  the  wandering  hunts  man,  they  had  sheltered 
their  Prince.  He  knew  that  gold  and  riches  could  not  make  them  hap¬ 
pier  than  they  already  were,  and  yet  he  would  willingly  have  shown  his 
gratitude.  He  took  a  large  fine  wagon,  and  went  into  the  woods  where 
he  had  found  the  hospitable  hut,  but  this  time  they  were  all  to  ride  with 
him,  all,  even  the  fair  little  curly  head. 

How  astonished  the  good  people  were,  when  they  drove  to  the  princely 
palace,  and  the  well-known  huntsman  confessed  that  he  was  their  Prince. 
He  showed  them  all  the  treasures  of  his  house,  and  last  of  all  his  dear 
little  bed  chamber,  in  which  they  imagined  themselves  back  in  their  own 
hut.  When  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  he  told  them 
of  all  he  had  seen  and  done,  of  the  reformation  of  his  whole  being,  which 
was  brought  about  through  their  pious  prayers. 

Then  he  said,  “See  this  shall  be  my  thanks,  that  you  shall  take  with 
you  the  recollection  that  you  have  pointed  out  to  your  Prince  and  to  his 
whole  people  the  way  of  true  and  complete  happiness;  the  way  of  faith 
and  trust  in  God.  I  cannot  reward  you  better.;  for  in  your  hut  gold 
and  splendor  would  lose  their  perishable  worth.  Go  home  and  think 
that  through  you  I  first  knew  my  God,  that  with  you,  I  came  to  the  de¬ 
termination  to  honor  Him  through  life,  and  that  I  will  keep  this  resolu¬ 
tion  faithfully.  When  you  say  ^our  evening  prayers,  then  think  of  your 
Prince  as  a  friend,  and  of  how  your  prayer  once  sounded  in  his  heart, 

1  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name/” 


The  Happy  Medium. — Too  much  reservedness  or  affectation  in  our 
manners  toward  others  (and  this  applies  equally  to  others  of  the  opposite 
sex),  is  equally  reprehensible  with  too  much  confidential  intimacy,  or 
unbecoming  openness.  The  great  point,  in  securing  a  happy  and  useful 
social  life,  is  to  carefully  and  fully  develop  those  functions  of  our  being 
which  give  symmetry,  beauty,  and  bliss  to  the  whole  of  our  immortal 
existence. 
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MONUMENTAL  TREES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


History  has  certain  land -marks.  Some  mountain,  rock,  or  tree,  around 
or  beneath  which  an  event  has  happened,  becomes  its  monument.  My 
story  shall  be  of  the  trees,  which  shaded  and  sheltered  historic  people  of 
ages  ago. 

With  feelings  of  veneration  I  approached  the  famous  oak  of  Abraham, 
a  mile  from  Hebron.  It  was  on  a  charming  morning  in  April.  We 
were,  two  travelers  led  by  a  guide.  The  travelers  rode  two  dapple-grey, 
Arab  ponies.  Their  smooth  clerical  exterior  had  given  place  to  oriental 
plainness.  Felt  hats  with  coiled  cloths  wrapped  around  them.  Red 
flannels  instead  of  starched  linens.  Pants  partly  leathern  and  partly  tat¬ 
tered  black  cloth.  Faces  unshaven  for  months,  and  browned  by  an  east¬ 
ern  sun.  Such  wore  and  were  the  two  travelers  approaching  Abraham’s 
Terebinth.  Over  rough  roads  they  made  their  way  thither.  Our  horses 
with  cautious  skill  climbed  over  vineyard-walls  two  and  three  feet  high, 
without  any  unpleasant  jolting.  Under  the  grand  old  oak  we  reverently 
alighted.  Vast,  knarled  limbs  spread  its  shade  over  a  large  surface. 
Here  we  meditated  for  awhile,  and  tried  to  realize  that  we  were  at  least 
in  the  region  where  Abraham  erected  his  tent,  if  not  under  the  same  tree 
that  shaded  him.  For  the  term  “  Plain  of  Mature,”  (Gen.  xiii.  18, 
and  xviii.  1),  means  the  oak,  or  oaks  of  Mamre.  The  church  historian, 
Eusebius,  says  that  the  identical  oak  under  which  Abraham  entertained 
the  angels,  survived  until  the  reign  of  Copstantine  ;  during  a  period  of 
over  two  thousand  years.  This  oak  has  stood  here  for  at  Fast  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  While  it  is  not  the  identical  oak  of  Abraham,  it  must  be 
the  same  kind  of  tree,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  patriarch  erected  his 
tent,  and  where,  by  being  hospitable,  he  entertained  angels  unawares.  It 
stands  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill.  On  the  patch  of  ground  between  the  rocks 
the  grass  and  early  flowers  grew.  Not  far  above  the  ground  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  divides  itself  into  three  large  limbs.  One  of  these  again  forms 
a  second.  The  trunk  measures  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  branches 
form  a  cone  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  paces  in  circumference.  It  was 
pleasant  to  stroll  about  on  the  soft  grass  beneath  the  tree  and  pick  up  a 
few  leaves  and  flowers  as  mementoes.  By  the  way,  three  fine  leaves 
from  this  tree  I  brought  with  me,  which  for  years  retained  as  fresh 
and  green  a  color  as  they  had  on  the  day  I  found  them.  Alas  for  the 
leaves  of  Abraham’s  Terebinth  !  Some  one  has  taken  possession  of  them 
without  my  permission.  I  valued  them  highly  •  the  more  so  as  I  shall 
not  likely  revisit  the  venerable  tree.  The  Greek  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
recently  purchased  the  tree  and  the  surrounding  ground,  and  built  a  wall 
around  it,  so  as  to  prevent  vandal  travelers  cutting  it  up  into  chips  and 
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carrying  it  off  to  distant  lands  in  the  forms  of  relics.  Of  this  wall,  and 
the  pious  protection  of  the  Greeks  1  highly  approve.  Henceforth  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  will  be  a  rarer  relic.  Should  these  lines  meet  the  eyes 
of  the  person  who  has  taken  that  which  belongs  to  me,  1  affectionately 
invite  him  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  return  the  said  leaves. 

The  oak  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  angels.  In  ancient  times, 
as  now,  the  hills  of  northern  Palestine,  bordering  on  the  Jordan,  abound¬ 
ed  with  grand  old  oaks.  In  a  time  of  general  defeat  and  demoralization 
God  raised  up  the  heroic  Gideon  to  deliver  His  people  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  “And  there  came  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  sat  under 
an  oak  which  was  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joash,  the  Abi-ezrite. 
And  his  son  Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press,  to  hide  it  from  the 
Midianites”  (Judges  vi.  11).  This  oak  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Not  so  pleasant  is  it  to  view  the  oak  of  Absalom,  likewise  iu  the  region 
of  the  Jordan.  Like  all  these  oriental  oaks,  its  limbs  were  not  far  above 
the  ground.  “And  Absalom  rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under 
the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and 
he  was  taken  up  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and  the  mule  that 
was  under  him  went  away”  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9).  A  certain  poet  says,  “There 
are  tongues  in  trees.”  And  this  oak,  on  which  David's  cruel  son  was 
hung  by  his  own  proud  locks,  speaks  in  words  of  solemn  warning  to  young 
people  to  be  kind  and  obedient  to  their  parents. 

The  hills  around  Bethel  are  at  present  barren  and  treeless.  There  was 
a  time  when  they  too  were  crowned  with  the  oak.  A  man  of  God  came 
out  of  Judah  to  prophesy  against  Jeroboam.  God  forbade  him  to  eat 
bread  or  drink  water  on  his  journey.  An  old  prophet  from  Bethel  “  found 
him  sitting  under  an  oak.”  The  poor  mao,  doubtless  feeling  hungry, 
consented  to  go  with  the  prophet  to  eat  bread  and  drink  water.  For  dis¬ 
obeying  the  word  of  the  Lord  a  lion  slays  him. 

When  Rebekah  left  Mesopotamia,  with  Eliezer,  to  become  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  she  took  her  nurse,  Deborah,  with  her.  Most  likely  she  had  nursed 
Rebekah  in  her  childhood.  She  became  the  nurse  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
Afterwards  she  joined  Jacob  at  Bethel,  on  his  return  from  his  father-in- 
law.  And  here  she  died,  in  a  good  old  age.  Great  was  the  lamentatiou 
in  Jacob’s  fani’ly  over  the  death  of  this  good  and  faithful  servant — the 
nurse  of  three  generations.  There  “Deborah,  Rebekah’s  nurse,  died  ; 
and  she  was  boried  beneath  Bethel,  under  an  oak  ;  and  the  name  of  it 
was  called  Allon-bachuth — ‘  the  oak  of  weeping.’  ” 

Another,  greater  than  Deborah,  was  buried  under  an  oak  in  Jabesh, 
where  then,  as  now,  forests  of  majestic  oaks  were  found.  King  Saul  had 
fought  his  last  fatal  battle.  On  “  the  high  places  of  Gilboa  the  pride  of 
Israel  was  slain.”  Ever  since  Goliath,  of  Gath,  had  been  slain  by  the 
youthful  David,  the  Philistines  sought  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  fallen 
giant.  At  length  they  got  it  by  slaying  the  once  great  King  Saul.  On 
the  walls  of  Bethshan,  close  by  the  bloody  field,  the  exultant  Philistines 
hung  the  corpses  of  Israel’s  royal  father  and  his  three  sons — all  stripped 
of  armor,  crown,  and  royal  apparel.  Amid  this  gory  slaughter  one  town 
remained  true  to  Saul,  though  dead.  At  the  dead  of  night  all  the  armed 
men  of  Jabes’h-Gilead  rose  and  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  carried  oft’  the 
dead  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  Under  an  oak  they  solemnly  buried 
them,  and  thereafter  fasted  seven  days. 
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When  Joshua  and  the  twelve  tribes  had  taken  possession  of  the  land 
of  Promise,  they  held  a  solemn  memorial  service  in  the  vale  of  Shechem. 
He  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day.  And  he  wrrote  the  words 
of  the  covenant  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone  and 
set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by  the  sanctuary,  or  Tabernacle  of 
the  Lord. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain  sacredoess  attached  to  the  oak.  It 
sheltered  holy  men  of  old,  and  served  as  a  temple  where  solemn  services 
were  performed.  Indeed  the  old  Pagans  already  held  it  sacred.  They 
were  taught  that  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  was  born  beneath  an 
oak.  The  old  Britons  adored  it  as  their  god  of  thunder.  The  Chinese 
call  it  “  the  tree  of  inheritance/7  Beneath  its  shelter  the  idolatrous  He¬ 
brews  worshiped  their  false  gods.  Under  the  “  thick  oak  77  they  did 
offer  sweet  savor  to  all  their  idols  (Ezek.  vi.  13).  They  burned  incense 
under  oaks.  (Hosea,  iv.  13).  They  used  its  wood  to  make  their  idol  im¬ 
ages  (Isaiah,  xliv.  13). 

Six  miles  from  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  on  the  border  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
lie  the  remains  of  Heliopolis.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Egyptian  priest¬ 
hood.  On  its  ruins  a  fertile  garden  flourishes.  .  Near  by  it  is  the  little 
village  of  Matarieh  (fresh  water),  where  one  of  the  few  fresh  water  springs 
is  found.  In  the  garden  is  a  very  old  Sycamore,  a  species  of  oriental  fig- 
tree.  Near  the  ground  its  thick,  knarled  trunk  divides  into  two  great 
limbs.  An  old  tradition  says  that  the  holy  family,  Joseph  and  Mary  with 
the  little  child  Jesus,  w7hen  they  fled  from  Herod,  the  King,  rested  under 
tbe  shade  of  this  tree,  and  drank  of  the  fresh  water  of  Matarieh.  This 
tree,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  many  hundred  years  old.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Mary  and  her  babe  drank  from  the  sweet  water  of  Matarieh.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  actually  rested  under  the  tree.  If  so,  what  a  relic  it  is!  Under 
Abraham’s  oak  rested  the  angels,  but  a  greater  than  Abraham  or  the 
angels  is  here.  Of  this,  too,  I  brought  a  leaf  along;  a  frail  brittle  relic, 
which  threatened  all  the  while  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

Becently  the  dear  old  tree  came  near  falling  into  the  vandal  hands  of 
modern  progress.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  belongs  to  the  Isthmus 
of- Suez  Canal  Company.  Last  summer  they  marked  it  to  be  cut  down. 
The  Empress  Eugenie,  of  France,  hearing  of  their  intention,  at  once 
bought  the  tree  and  the  ground  around  it,  and  employed  a  keeper  to 
watch  it.  Day  after  day  this  watchman  reverently  guards  this  monument 
of  past  centuries.  A  blessing  on  Eugenie  for  her  kindness  to  this  ven¬ 
erable  tree. 

Another  Sycamore  tree  our  Saviour  honors.  By  the  wayside  around 
Jericho,  stood  large  Sycamore  trees.  One  day,  as  the  vast  multitude 
crowding  around  Christ  thronged  the  streets,  a  little  man  anxious  to  see 
Him,  climbed  on  one  of  these  large  trees,  to  get  a  sight  of  our  Saviour.  It 
was  easy  to  do  this,  as  the  limbs  grew  out  of  the  trunk  near  the  ground. 
Christ  calls  the  penitent  Publican  down,  and  becomes  his  guest.  And 
with  this  sycamore  tree  is  associated  an  event,  that  has  given  comfort  and 
hope  to  millions,  who,  like  Zaccheus,  had  grown  tired  of  sin,  and  anxiously 
wished  to  lead  a  better  life.  The  identical  tree  can  no  longer  be  found. 
But  the  story  about  Zaccheus  can. 

The  Pagans  of  ancient  Germany  revered  the  oak  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
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li^ious  awe.  It  was  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder.  In  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Gospel  and  the  true  God,  they  eagerly  felt  around  them  in 
search  of  a  power  stronger  than  they,  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  longings 
and  needs.  Their  gods  were  imaginary  beings,  whom  they  could  neither 
see  nor  lean  upon.  The  great  oaks  of  their  principal  forests,  defying  the 
storms  of  centuries,  strong  and  green  in  old  age,  became  to  them  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  divine  powers.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  faith  they  sought 
comfort  in  this. 

When  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  tried  to  convert  the  Germans, 
over  a  thousand  years  ago,  he  found  this  species  of  idolatry  a  great  hin- 
derance  to  his  godly  work.  At  Giesmar,  in  upper  Ilessia,  near  the 
Bhioe,  there  stood  a  gigautic  and  venerable  oak.  For  generations  the 
heathen  Hessians  had  held  their  popular  religious  assemblies  beneath  and 
around  its  shade.  It  had  become  a  sacred  tree,  the  central  object  for 
grand  rallyings,  a  popular  i<3ol.  In  vain  Boniface  preached  against  the 
vanity  of  idols,  as  long  as  multitudes  adoringly  crowded  around  the  old 
oak.  No  one  could  harm  it  and  live,  they  said.  Even  many  of  the  new 
converts  of  Boniface  were  recaptured  in  the  meshes  of  Paganism  by  their 
veneration  for  this  tree. 

One  day  Boniface,  with  a  large  axe  in  hand,  and  attended  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  repaired  to  the  oak.  The  barbarous  people,  enraged  at  the  ene¬ 
my  of  their  gods,  stood  around  him  with  feelings  of  horror.  They  ex¬ 
pected  that  those  who  dared  to  attack  this  sacred  monument  would  fall 
as  dead  men,  struck  by  the  avenging  hands  of  their  deity.  They  saw  the 
huge  tree  fall,  cut  into  four  pieces,  without  any  one  being  killed  or  in  the 
least  injured.  This,  like  Elijah’s  argument  with  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
showed  the  people  their  error,  and  helped  to  give  them  a  better  faith.  To 
consecrate  the  tree  in  a  real  way,  Boniface  had  all  the  lumber  of  the  tree 
cut  up  and  worked  into  a  church,  which  he  then  and  there  built,  and  ded¬ 
icated  it  to  St.  Peter. 

Last  summer  the  Luther  Denkmal,  the  Luther  monument,  in  the  city 
of  Worms,  was  unveiled.  The  King  of  Prussia,  many  of  his  nobility,  and 
many  thousand  people,  great  and  small,  witnessed  the  impressive  ceremony. 
Great  and  costly  as  this  monument  is,  a  greater  than  it  stands  a  short 
distance  outside  of  Worms.  Near  the  little  village  of  Pfiffligheim,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  stands  a  stately,  venerable  elm  by  the  road-side. 
It  is  called  “  Luther’s  Elm.”  On  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  timid  friends  came  out  to  meet  him  uuder  this  tree.  They  had 
seen  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates — the  rulers  of  the  earth  come 
to  attend  this  diet.  They  express  themselves  freely  concerning  Luther. 
He  had  received  an  imperial  pledge  that  he  should  be  protected  against 
personal  harm.  Now  these  assembled  dignitaries  say  that  the  safe  conduct 
of  a  heretic  ought  not  to  be  respected.  In  other  words,  whatever  the 
emperor  may  have  promised  for  his  protection,  he  is  a  heretic  and  must 
be  slain  outright,  if  convicted.  All  this  his  friend  Spalatin  heard.  He 
hears  of  Luther’s  approach.  In  great  haste  he  sends  a  messenger.  Uuder 
the  elm  he  meets  him,  with  these  words  from  Spalatin  :  “  Do  not.  enter 
Worms  !”  Luther,  earnestly  eyeing  the  messenger,  replied  :  “Go  and 
tell  your  master  that  even  should  there  be  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as 
tiles  on  the  house-tops,  still  I  would  enter  it.” 
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A  few  days  before  bis  death,  Luther  said,  in  allusion  to  this  occurrence, 
“  I  was  then  undaunted.  I  feared  nothing.  God  can  indeed  render  a 
man  intrepid  at  any  time,  but  I  know  not  whether  I  should  now  have 
so  much  liberty  and  joy/’ 

Of  this  heroic  scene  this  elm  was  a  witness.  And  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  past  has  it  testified  of  it.  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  fourth 
century.  If  so,  it  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  Its  trunk  measures 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty- seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  is  its  height.  A  railing  around  its  trunk 
shields  it  against  the  knife  of  the  relic  hunters.  Around  the  railing  are  a 
few  side  beuches.  On  these  I  sat  me  down  and  mused  awhile.  Many 
generations  have  come  and  gone  since  it  first  grew  as  a  twig  in  the  prime¬ 
val  forests.  There  it  stood  when  the  barbaric  hordes  of  Attila  rolled 
their  warlike  waves  over  these  plains.  It  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations,  the  wars  which  have  made  and  unmade  kings.  How  mauy  of 
the  wise  and  great  of  the  earth  have  beheld  it  !  Still  it  grandly  stands 
and  grows,  a  living  monument  of  a  long  past,  raising  its  lofty  head  in  sol¬ 
itary  majesty  high  above  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

On  the  last  day  of  November,  1682,  William  Penn  assembled  the  chiefs 
of  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  under  an  elm  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Del¬ 
aware.  Then  it  was  called  Shackamaxon,  now  it  is  Kensington.  There 
the  man  of  peace  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  untutored  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  forest,  a  treaty  “  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken.”  The 
tree  became  a  land-mark  of  history,  but  has  long  since  given  place  to  the 
city  of  “  brotherly  love.” 

A  grand  old  elm  was  that  beneath  which  William  Penn  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  at 
Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington,  Philadelphia.  Its  wide  spreading  branches 
formed  a  leafy  covering  for  this  memorable  meeting  of  the  peaceful  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  untutored  chi  dren  of  the  American  forest.  The 
main  branch  of  the  tree,  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length.  Its  girth  was  twenty-four  feet.  It  was  blown 
down  by  a  storm  in  1810.  The  circles  of  annual  growth  in  its  trunk 
showed  it  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  old. 

There  is  no  written  copy  of  the  treaty  made  under  the  tree  extant.  A 
treaty  made  at  Conestoga,  in  1728,  between  Governor  Gordon  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Civility,  and  other  Indian  chiefs,  refers  to  that  of  Penn  made  under 
this  tree,  in  1682.  One  tradition  says  it  happened  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  another  on  the  first  of  May. 

As  the  price  which  Penn  paid  for  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  left  on  record,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
read  a  list  of  its  cost.  The  Indians  then  had  no  conception  of  the  value 
of  money.  Indeed,  to  them  it  had  no  value.  As  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  a  man’s  wealth  was  computed  by  the  number  of  garments,  sheep, 
and  camels  he  had,  so  the  Indians  computed  theirs  by  wampum  (belts  of 
beads),  and  such  articles  as  were  useful  in  their  roving  life.  For  what  is 
now  our  great  Keystone  State,  Penn  paid  the  Indians  “  200  fathoms  (each 
6  feet  in  length)  of  wampum,  30  fathoms  of  duffels,  (coarse  woolen  cloth,) 
30  guns,  60  fathoms  of  strawed  waters,  30  kettles,  30  gun  belts,  130 
shirts,  12  pair  of  shoes,  30  pair  of  stockings,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30 
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combs,  30  axes,  30  knives,  20  tobacco  tongues,  30  bars  of  lead,  30  pounds 
of  powder,  30  awls,  30  glasses,  30  tobacco  boxes,  3  papers  of  beads,  40 
pounds  of  red  lead,  40  pair  of  Hawks’  bells,  0  drawing-knives,  6  caps, 
and  12  hoes.  Beneath  the  tree  met  Penn,  with  a  numerous  assembly  of 
Delawares,  Mingoes,  and  other  Susquehanna  tribes.  The  treaty  of  peace, 
here  formed,  <l  was  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken,”  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  treaties  which  our  Government  has  made  with  the 
Indians  since. 

Penn  gives  the  following  description  of  this  scene  : 

“Their  order  is  thus — the  king  sat  in  the  middle  of  an  half  moon,  and 
hath  his  council,  the  old  and  the  wise,  on  each  hand.  Behind  them  sat 
the  younger  fry  in  the  same  figure.  Having  consulted,  and  resolved  their 
business,  the  king  ordered  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me  ;  he  stood  up,  came 
to  me,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  saluted  me,  that  ‘  he  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  speak  to  me,  and  what  he  should  say  was  the  king’s  mind/ 
&c.  While  he  spoke,  not  a  man  was  observed  to  whisper  or  smile.  When 
the  purchase  was  made,  great  promises  were  made  between  us  of  kindness 
and  good  neighborhood,  and  that  we  must  live  in  love  so  long  as  the  sun 
gave  light.  This  done,  another  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians  in  the  name 
of  the  kings — first,  to  tell  what  was  done  ;  next,  to  charge  and  command 
them  to  love  the  Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in  pea<  e  with  me  and 
my  people.  At  every  sentence  they  shouted,  and  in  this  way  said  Amen.” 

I  marvel  not  that  West,  our  greatest  American-born  painter,  selected 
this  meeting  under  the  old  elm  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  grandest 
works.  With  touching  tenderness  and  care  was  this  tree  guarded  during 
the  American  revolution.  When  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia, 
General  Sincoe  placed  a  guard  around  it,  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the 
soldiers  going  about,  in  search  for  wood.  All  honor  to  such  a  noble- 
minded  foe. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  trees,  which  run  their  roots  into  a  long  past, 
and  whose  limbs  bear  precious  memories  down  through  the  ages,  should 
gather  around  them  the  affections  of  a  people.  When  a  ruthless  storm 
laid  the  famous  charter  oak  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  all  the  church  bells  of  the  city  were  set  a  tolling.  And  a  very 
mournful  impression  did  its  sad  fall  make  on  all  the  older  people  of  the 
town,  who,  when  children,  had  played  and  prattled  beneath  its  sheltering 
limbs. 

“  There  once,  when  idle  boys, 

They  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 

In  all  their  gushing  joys, 

There  too  their  sisters  played.” 

Not  long  after  the  formation  of  the  American  confederacy,  Alexander 
Hamilton  planted  thirteen  gum  trees  before  his  country  mansion,  “about 
eight  miles  from  New  York,  and  some  one  or  two  miles  from  Yanhattan- 
ville,  on  high  ground,  and  commanding  a  view,  both  of  the  East  and 
North  rivers.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  as  remaining,  little,  or  in  no 
wise,  altered  from  the  condition  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  patriotic  sol¬ 
dier  and  statesman  ;  it  has  been  kept  in  wholesome  preservation  for  half 
a  century,  and  still  remains  unmolested  by  the  spirit  of  improvement. — 
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The  thirteen  gnm  trees,  with  their  characteristic  star  leaf,  forming  a  beau¬ 
tiful  coppice,  still  stand  before  the  door  of  the  mansion,  as  originally 
planted  by  Hamilton  himself,  in  token  of  the  union  and  perpetuity  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  of  the  American  Republic;  an  association  deeply 
fixed  in  the  heart  of  the  exalted  patriot.  On  these  grounds  was  often 
seen,  in  his  latter  days,  in  his  morning  and  evening  wanderings,  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  ornithologist,  Audubon,  whose  zeal  in  natural  history  abated  not 
a  jot  in  his  extremest  age  and  feebleness.”  • 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  “  Old  New  York,”  in  1857.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  living  monument  of  the  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  Hamilton 
are  these  gum  trees,  of  his  own  planting.  The  preservation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  thirteen,  in  a  thrifty  growth,  is  a  cheering  prophecy  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  of  the  old  United  States.  Since  then  the  number  of 
States  has  almost  tripled,  whilst  the  number  of  these  trees  remains  the  same. 

East  King  street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was,  for  many  years,  honored  with  the 
presence  of  a  mighty  elm.  It  had  stood  close  by  the  curbstone  for  many 
years,  and  many  years  before  Lancaster  had  curbstones.  At  length  it 
fell  into  greedy,  irreverent  hands.  When  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the 
tree  was  doomed  to  destruction,  a  formal  petition,  signed  by  many  ladies, 
was  sent  to  the  owner,  praying  him  to  spare  it.  “  But  all  in  vain  !  The 
axe  was  laid  to  its  root,  and  many  a  heart  bled  over  the  lovely  ruin. 
There  are  hundreds  from  whose  memory  its  noble  image  will  never  fade. 
We  cast  our  flower  upon  its  tomb.” 

Thus  wrote  our  sainted  Harbaugh,  in  1852,  soon  after  its  destruction, 
who  then  lived  at  Lancaster.  The  “  flower  ”  he  laid  upon  its  tomb  was 
in  the  form  of  a  pretty  poem,  from  which  we  take  the  following  verses  : 

“0  say!  Where  is  that  well-known,  friendly  elm, 

Which  by  the  pavement  stood  so  many  a  year  ; 

Which  ruled  so  wide,  o’er  such  a  shady  realm, 

And,  stretching  forth  its  arms,  bade  all  appear — 

The  young  and  old — and  draw  more  fondly  near. 

That  loved  and  loving  elm?  Still  in  my  eye 
And  in  my  heart,  like  childhood’s  memories  dear, 

The  lovelv  image  of  that  tree  doth  lie  : 

•  The  tree  is  gone  !  its  friendly  image  cannot  die! 

“  When  last  I  passed  it  by,  and  bowed  in  heart— 

As  I  am  wront  to  do  to  what  is  old 

And  good — I  wist  not  of  the  dole  and  dart 

That  would  my  soul  transfix  !  Now  I  behold 

But  mournful  space,  where  its  proud  branches  rolled. 

Ah  me !  in  such  a  world,  I,  pilgrim  live, 

Where  loveliest  things  do  only  stay  to  mould 
Their  pictures  on  the  heart — do  only  give 
What  we  do  briefly  love — but  always  longer  grieve. 

“  What  hast  thou  done,  0  mercenary  man  ? 

Thou  laidst  in  death  what  thou  canst  never  wake  ! 

More  than  one  hundred  years  their  cycles  ran, 

Since  a  kind  God,  for  children’s  children’s  Sake, 

Began  from  a  small  sprig  that  elm  to  make. 

He  fed  its  roots.  He  warmed  its  buds,  and  made 
Its  branches  grow,  and  thou  didst  madly  take 
Thine  axe,  and  stroke  on  stroke  was  laid 
Into  its  roots,  e’en  while  it  gave  the  friendly  shade. 
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“  The  poet  mourns  !  but  finds  it  hard  to  tell 
Which  most  to  mourn — the  heart  that  did  the  deed, 
Or  the  good  tree  which  by  its  hardness  fell ! 

A  crowd  of  thoughts  do  through  my  bosom  speed, 
Which  onward  draw  me,  and  still  onward  lead; 

I  think  how  life  is  but  a  transient  day, 

The  things  that  live  the  hungry  tomb  do  feed  ; 

O  C  v 

Destruction  rules  the  earth  with  mournful  sway, 

And  trees,  and  men,  and  all  things  earthly  fade  away.” 


THE  GIPSIES. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


We  have  often  wondered  whether  the  race  of  Vagabonds  known  among 

o  o 

us  as  “  Gipsies,”  might  not  rightfully  claim  Cain — the  proto-murderer — 
as  their  progenitor  and  genealogical  father.  The  language  of  the  divine 
Nemesis,  uttered  over  him,  strikes  us  as  legible,  on  the  forehead  of  every 
member  of  the  straggling  Tribe. 

“And  now  thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth.”  ....  “When  thou 
tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength ;  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.”  ....  “And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  findetk  me  shall  slay  me. 

“  Therefore,  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him 
seven-fold.  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
should  slay  him.” 

How  easy  it  were  to  trace  the  features,  embodied  in  the  stern  maledic¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  in  the  exclamation  of  the  melancholy  victim,  even  in  the 
dark-brown  face  of  every  Cl  Gipsy.”  He  too  seems  to  journey  along  un¬ 
der  a  smarting  curse.  He  never  caused  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow — still 
less,  “three  grains  of  corn.”  He  is  ever  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond — flee¬ 
ing  when  yet  none  are  pursuing.  He  is  nowhere,  and  never  welcome; 
but  hated  and  exiled  by  all  the  people,  which  is  death  in  the  foot,  even 
though  it  be  unbloody.  He  is  invulnerable,  nevertheless,  for  never  have 
we  heard  of  a  “Gipsy”  slain.  We  have  asked  ourselves — Do  “Gipsies” 
die?  We  really  cannot  point  out  a  Gipsy  grave;  and  as  for  the  “  mark” — 
that  is  marked  enough  in  every  Gipsy  face. 

As 

THE  ORIGIN 

of  this  mysterious  Tribe  is  hidden  in  obscurity ;  no  one  can  prove  us  altogether 
wrong  in  our  surmise,  even  if  we  cannot  convince  others  that  we  are  right. 
We  only  intend,  indeed,  to  give  our  suggestion  a  place  aside  of  others, 
which  we  are  about  to  place  in  line. 

As  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  the  character  and  reputation  of  being 
notorious  impostors,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  name  “Gipsy” — a 
derivative  of  Egyptian — may  have  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  term,  by  which  to  designate  every  set  or  class  of  mortals,  whose 
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honesty  is  not  above  suspicion,  no  matter  from  what  blood,  stock  or  nation 
they  may  hail.  Again,  as  these  Egyptians  were  well  versed  in  the  As¬ 
tronomy  of  their  day,  which  had  been  little  else  than  Astrology,  however, 
those  itinerant  “ fortune-tellers”  may  have  assumed  the  name,  in  their 
initial  history,  which  has  now  degenerated  into  “  Gipsy/’  and  engraved 
itself  indelibly  upon  them. 

A  certain  Mr.  Grellman,  in  a  German  “  Dissertation  on  the  Gipsies,” 
asserts  that  they  originated  in  Hindoostan,  and  has  succeeded  in  render¬ 
ing  it  the  current  theory.  Their  similarity  of  Languages  affords  him  a 
basis  to  his  supposition.  He  believes  them  to  be  the  lowest  class  of  Indi¬ 
ans — “Pariahs/’  or,  as  they  are  there  called  “  Suders.” 

Sir  William  Jones  suggests  the  view,  that  in  some  piratical  expedition, 
they  were  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  Arabia,  whence  they  might 
have  rambled  to  Egypt,  and  at  length,  have  migrated,  or  been  driven  into 
Europe.  In  Egypt,  near  Thebes,  a  race  of  Banditti  is  known  to  exist  at 
this  day,  resembling  the  “  Gipsies”  in  their  habits  and  features. 

Pope  Pius  II,  who  died  in  1464,  mentions  them  under  the  name  of  Zi- 
gari,  and  supposed  them  to  have  migrated  from  Zigi,  which  answers  to 
our  modern  Circassia. 

THEIR  NAME  IS  LEGION. 

The  Latins  call  them  “.fEgyptii.”  The  Italians  know  them  as  the 
“  Cingani,”  or,  “  Cingari,”  The  Germans  style  them  “  Ze-eugners,”  or, 
“  Zeeiners.”  The  French  call  them  “  Bohemians.”  In  still  other 
countries  they  are  known  as  ‘‘Saracens,”  “Tartars,”  and  under  a  variety 
of  other  names. 

THEIR  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLD. 

They  infest  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Indeed  the  Isles  of 
the  Sea  and  Deserts  even,  it  is  said,  are  not  rid  of  them.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  place  or  country  that  has  not  its  “  Gipsies,”  even  though  they  may 
not  everywhere  be  known  under  a  name  familiar  to  us  and  to  others.  It 
is  the  identical  race  of  vagabonds,  wherever  found  :  They  are  ever  and 
everywhere,  a  strolling  band,  and  subsist  by  theft,  robbery,  and  “  palmis¬ 
try,”  or,  fortune-telling.  They  ply  their  trade  slyly,  and  not  seldom  do 
we  learn  of  a  credulous  victim,  whom  they  have  cunningly  and  secretly 
fleeced.  Their  grand  object  is  not  ‘to  tell  fortune,’  but  to  take  it.  They 
are  not  as  poverty-stricken  as  they  seem.  It  is  even  intimated,  that  they 
are  like  to  the  band  of  straggling  ‘  Organ-Grinders,’ — the  possessors  of  no 
insignificant  deposits  of  treasures. 

TIIEIR  ADVENT 

occurred  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  periods.  Theirs  is  not  a 
nation  ‘born  in  a  day.’  Their  first  appearance  in  Germany  dates  A.  D. 
1517.  They  were  then  already  of  the  tawny  hue  and  of  pitiful  array. 
Still  they  affected  quality,  and  traveled  with  a  train  of  hunting  dogs,  after 
their  baggage  wagons,  to  give  them  au  air  of  nobility.  There  is  the  same 
feeling  of  aristocracy  in  the  “Gipsy”  of  to-day.  They  will  not  associate 
and  make  one  with  common  beggars.  They  study  to  preserve  their  clan 
intact. 
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Ten  years  later — in  1527 — they  entered  France  and  Venice,  passed 
over  into  England  in  1530,  during  the  reign  of  King  Ilenry  VIII. 

Italy  knew  them,  as  we  have  seen,  A.  D.  1464. 

In  1560  the  States  of  Orleans  passed  an  Act,  obliging  all  impostors  under 
the  name  of  “  Bohemians  ”  and  “  Egyptians/'  to  quit  the  country.  The 
galleys  awaited  them  as  a  penalty  for  non-compliance.  On  the  strength  of 
this  statute,  they  dispersed  in  lesser  companies,  and  spread  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  generally. 

In  1591,  they  were  expelled  from  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Their  dehut  in  America,  was  made  at  an  early  stage  of  our  history — be¬ 
fore  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies  was  effected.  Our  States  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  favorable  to  a  Tribe  of  their  singular  instincts  and  habits.  They 
are  our  “Arabs"  and  “  Bedouins." 

THEIR  DUMBER, 

Grellman  estimates  from  700,000  to  800,000  ;  perhaps  one  million.  Let 
no  one,  therefore,  form  his  conception  of  the  Gipsy  Census  from  the  small 
handful  confronting  him  in  yonder  lowland,  by  the  creek. 

THEIR  GOVERNMENT 

is  thus  far  an  hypothesis ;  but  gradually  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  rea¬ 
sonable  one.  We  read  in  our  boyhood  of  a  “Gipsy  Queen."  This  savors 
of  regalism.  There  is  a  King  not  far  off  then — not  so  ?  What  if  there 
would  prove  to  be  some  Grand  Gipsy  Viceroy  in  the  end  ?  And  do  not 
the  papers  say,  that  a  “Gipsy  Queen”  a  real  live  Gipsy  Queen,  has  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  from  England,  whose  mission  is  said  to  be  nothing  less 
grand,  than  to  concentrate  her  people,  with  a  view  of  organizing  a  king¬ 
dom  somewhere  in  the  far  West?  It  is  firmly  maintained  by  some,  that 
the  “  Gipsies  "  have  a  Government,  which  constitutes  them  a  confederacy, 
the  nature  of  which,  is,  as  yet,  known  only  among  themselves.  It  may 
be  so.  We  must  wait  and  see. 

THE  ROMANCE 
• 

of  Gipsy  history  is  not  to  be  wholly  ignored.  Insignificant  and  low.  as 
this  wandering  race  may  strike  us,  when  we  are  confronted  by  its  isolated 
fragments  in  this  or  that  woods,  is  there  not  something  of  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  it,  as  a  whole,  for  every  inquiring  mind?  Why  is  there  such  an 
Ishmael  among  all  people?  By  what  strange,  fatality  is  it,  that  this  mys¬ 
terious  tribe  does  not  become  extinct?  Why  are  there  any  “Gipsies"  at 
all?  Why  are  they  what,  and  as  they  are?  Who  did  sin,  this  wandering 
Jew,  or  his  progenitors?  What  is  their  rightful  origin?  What  is  their 
destiny?  Shall  they  ever  be  engrafted  on  the  main  trunk  of  humanity, 
and  in  this  way  become  ennobled  into  something  better?  Or,  shall  they 
fade  out  gradually,  as  did  the  Delaware  Indian  tribe?  Have  they  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  own?  Or,  are  they  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  Mormons,  Jews 
or  degenerate  Christians?  What  is  their  fate  in  the  Great  Beyond? 

These  and  similar  questions  intrude  themselves  upon  us,  only  to  remain 
unanswered.  God  help  and  deliver  this  miserable  people. 

Should  we  ever  fall  in  with  an  intelligent  “Gipsy" — perhaps  there  are 
such ! — we  will  make  it  a  point,  to  press  out  of  him  the  Whence,  the 
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What ,  and  the  Whither  of  his  Tribe,  and  report  faithfully  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian. 

We  close  with  the  following: 

\ 

“I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
O’ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 

A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.  A  kettle  slung 
Between  two  poles,  upon  a  stick  transverse, 

Receives  the  morsel;  flesh  obscene  of  dog, 

Or  vermin,  or,  at  best,  of  cock  purloin’d 
From  his  accustomed  perch.  Hard-faring  race  ! 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge, 

Which  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquench’d 
The  spark  of  life.  The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 

The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim, 

“ Great  skill  have  they  in  Palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 

Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place. 

Loud  when  they  beg:  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 

Strange!  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature,  and  though  capable  of  arts, 

By  which  the  world  might  profit  and  himself, 

Self- banished  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  honorable  toil. 

‘‘Yet  even  these,  though  feigning  sickness  oft, 

They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 

And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores, 

Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note, 

When  safe  occasion  offers,  and  with  dance 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  and  the  bag 
Beguile  their  woes  and  make  the  woods  resound.” 

Cowper , 


RANDOM  READINGS. 


He  is  not  poor  who  hath  little,  but  he  that  desireth  much.  He  is  rich 
enough  who  wants  nothing. 

To  things  which  you  bear  with  impatience  you  should  accustom  your 
self;  and  by  habit  you  will  bear  them  well. 

A  man’s  character  is  frequently  treated  like  a  grate — blackened  all 
over  first,  to  come  out  the  brighter  afterward. 

Read  not  books  alone,  but  men,  and  among  them  chiefly  thyself;  if 
thou  find  anything  questionable  there,  use  the  commentary  of  a  severe 
friend. — Enchiridion. 

Goilt  is  that  which  quells  the  courage  of  the  bold,  ties  the  tongue  of 
the  eloquent,  and  makes  greatness  itself  sneak  and  lurk  and  behave 
itself  poorly. — South. 
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BALM  FOR  WOMAN  S  WRONGS, 


BY  MARY  ELLEN. 


L’ignorance  ou  les  femmes  sont  de  leur  devoirs,  Tabus  quelles  font  de  leur  puissance, 
leur  font  perdu  le  plus  beau  et  le  plus  precieux  de  leur  avantages,  celui  d’etre  utiles.* 

Madame  Dernier. 

The  question  of  “Woman’s  Rights”  is  turning  up  everywhere,  writes 
the  editor  of  a  church  paper;  while  a  popular  Washington  correspondent 
of  another  says — “  We  now  ridicule  female  suffrage,  but  the  time  is  fast 
coming,  when  the  pulpit  will  be  obliged  to  lift  a  warning  voice.”  From 
this  we  infer  something  must  be  wrong — “a  screw  loose  somewhere”  in 
the  intricate  machinery  of  female  society.  Else,  why  the  growing  distaste 
for  the  unpretending  duties  of  domestic  life,  with  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  in  the  lists  of  marriages  ?  All  going  to  prove,  most  conclusively, 
that  a  sad  want  of  harmony  now  exists  in  the  female  ranks,  respecting  the 
exact  position  of  that  controlling  power  which  rules  the  world.  A  few 
of  more  masculine  tastes  would  place  it  on  the  throne,  side  by  side,  or 
probably  a  little  more  elevated  than  that  now  occupied  by  the  “Lords  of 
Creation,”  while  the  mass  prefer  to  have  it  remain  in  the  background — 
behind  the  throne;  a  place  better  suited  to  the  retiring  nature  of  a  true 
woman. 

Sore  evils  exist  in  the  present  status  of  society — this  all  admit.  Wives 
and  mothers  there  are,  who  to-day  carry  burdens  very  grievous  to  be 
borne.  Many  such  will  doubtless  wear  the  martyr’s  crown.  Having 
their  lives  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  they  suffer  in  secret,  but  their  reward 
shall  be  bestowed  openly — before  the  assembled  universe.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  this  class  of  sufferers  will  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the 
bombastic  exertions  of  the  modern  “Sorosis” — they  who  essay  to  wrench 
from  woman  her  most  sacred  privileges,  as  vested  in  the  hallowed  rela¬ 
tions  of  Home.  Surely  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  woman, 
professing  fellowship  with  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  to  with¬ 
stand  nobly  the  tide  of  infidelity  now  rushing  in  upon  us  from  this  source. 
Coming,  as  it  does,  in  the  attractive  form  of  an  “Angel  of  Light,”  there 
is  danger,  lest  we  be  off  our  guard,  until  its  subtle  influence  has  gained 
vantage  ground. 

Any  attempt  to  assail  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage,  should  be  met 
with  the  most  decided  repulse.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  “  New  Era”  are  individuals  who  seem  more  intent  on  their 
own  personal  promotion  to  positions  of  power,  than  anxious  about  the 


*  The  ignorance  of  women,  regarding  their  duties  and  the  abuse  they  make  of  their 
power,  deprive  them  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sacred  of  their  privileges — that  of  being 
useful. 
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welfare  of  the  sex,  as  a  whole.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  come  directly 
iu  contact  with  this  “New  Atmosphere,”  in  the  person  of  a  public  lec¬ 
turer  of  rare  intellectual  attainments — an  ardent  admirer  and  almost  con¬ 
stant  student  of  some  of  the  German  Rationalists.  She  railed  at  the 
restraints  of  domestic  life,  and  spoke  of  the  General,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  style  her  husband,  as  a  necessary  incumbrance.  Of  the  duties  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  family  relation  and  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  perfect  nonchalance — if  not  scorn.  Know¬ 
ledge,  in  her  case,  was  power,  flowing  in  a  wrong  channel.  A  strong 
weapon  in  defence  of  a  bad  principle. 

Miss  Anna  Dickinson  has  become  a  zealous  advocate  of  female  suffrage. 
In  a  recent  address,  made  before  a  crowded  house  in  the  Philadelphia 
“Academy  of  Music,”  prior  to  her  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  she  saw  fit  to 
make  a  severe  thrust  at  Christianity.  In  alluding  to  a  wife  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  an  intemperate  husband,  she  assailed 
“the  minister  who  blasphemed  God’s  truth  by  telling  this  woman  to  sub¬ 
mit  herself  to  this  brute,  as  unto  the  Lord.”  Is  not  the  tendency  of  this 
movement  towards  infidelity?  Away  with  such  doctrine;  it  is  an  offence 
unto  every  sensitive  woman  ! 

They  urge  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  civil  laws — in  some  cases 
have  even  marched  to  the  polls  to  demand  such.  As  well  attempt  to 
dam  up  the  raging  torrents,  as  to  pretend  to  force  a  correct  public 
opinion  by  any  outward  restraint.  If  the  Church  of  God’s  own  appoint¬ 
ment  has  not  power  to  shield  from  wrong  those  who  fly  to  it  as  unto  a 
strong  tower  of  defence — vain  are  the  efforts  of  the  “Sorosis”  or  any  like 
institutions,  having  the  correction  of  moral  evils  in  view.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  human  heart  being  the  source  of  all  wrongs — the  balm  must 
come  from  Gilead,  and  from  there  alone. 

It  is  believed  that  God,  in  His  wisdom,  has  made  woman  a  powerful 
instrument  for  preparing  the  great  moral  canker  for  the  application  of 
this  balm.  He  has  also  fitly  adapted  her  for  the  oversight  of  it  when 
applied.  She  is  the  lever  which  raises  or  depresses  the  moral  tone  of 
every  community.  This  “Right”  every  Christian  will  accord  her,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  the  great  and  good  of  the  other  sex  delight  to  do  her 
honor.  May  it  then  continue  her  aim  to  render  herself  worthy  their 
respect;  yea,  rather  her  high  calling,  which* is  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
To  do  this  she  must  raise  a  high  standard  of  excellence  for  herself,  and 
then  strive  to  attain  to  it. 

Certainly  we  do  not  err  when  we  say  that  woman  herself  has  opened 
the  way  that  leads  to  many  grievous  wrongs  from  the  other  sex.  She 
rarely  fails  to  admit  to  her  society  the  young  man  of  questionable  or  even 
irregular  habits.  How  often  is  the  profligate,  the  dissolute  character,  in¬ 
troduced  into  her  circle,  provided  he  can  produce  a  passport  from  a  “  first 
family,”  or  has  an  income  worthy  of  her  consideration,  or  at  least  appears 
in  “style,”  with  fascinating  address!  While  all  this  is  being  done, 
woman  ever  stands  the  strongest  accuser  of  her  own  sex,  and  too  often 
even  falls  short  of  being  just  in  her  denunciations. 

Whenever  woman  smiles  only  upon  virtue  and  frowns  down  vice,  how¬ 
ever  attractive  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  then  may  we  expect  a 
proportional  decrease  in  “Woman’s  Wrongs.”  Should  she  continue  to 
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expose  herself,  she  will  cry  in  vain  for  “Woman’s  Rights.”  Young  men 
will  not  put  away  the  fatal  cup  as  long  as  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  young 
women.  So  with  the  whole  category  of  “Wrongs.”  If  society  is  to  be 
made  better,  woman  must  take  the  lead ;  but,  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to 
render  the  opposite  sex  cognizant  of  it.  In  other  words,  her  power  must 
come  from  behind  the  throne. 

Again,  she  has  prepared  the  way  for  “Wrongs”  by  not  maintaining  her 
proper  dignity.  She  has  not  been  true  to  her  nature,  but  has  carelessly 
bestowed  her  talents  on  that  which  satisfieth  her  not.  On  littleness ,  may 
it  not  be  said  ? 

Just  so  long  as  “the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched  forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes — walking  and  mincing  as  they 
go,”  just  so  long  there  is  danger  that  the  God  of  the  prophet  will  “take 
away  the  bravery  of  the  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet,  and  their 
cauls  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets, 
and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the 
head-bands  and  the  tablets  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings  and  nose  jewels, 
the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and 
the  crisping  pins,  the  glasses  and  the  fine  linen  and  the  hoods  and  the 
vails;”  and  we  being  left  desolate,  shall  sit  upon  the  ground  in  our  abase¬ 
ment — shall  be  brought  low  and  suffer  “  Wrongs.” 

How  singularly  appropriate  are  the  words  of  Mme.  Bernier,  to  our 
times.  Woman’s  ignorance,  regarding  her  duties,  and  the  abuse  she 
makes  of  her  power  does  now  deprive  her  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pre¬ 
cious  of  her  privileges  or  “Rights” — is  the  fertile  source  of  many  of 
her  “Wrongs.”  Let  her  drop  political  and  social  agitation,  which  alienate 
from  her  cause  even  sympathetic  and  generous  men,  and  let  her  bend  all 
her  faculties  to  the  task  of  winning  a  better  education  for  her  sex.  We 
ask  no  higher  honor  than  she  now  enjoys.  Send  her  out  into  the  polit¬ 
ical  world,  and  you  rob  her  of  the  sweet,  delicate  purity  that  enshrines 
the  true  woman.  As  it  is  a  woman’s  highest  ambition,  in  wedded  life, 
to  have  a  husband  of  whom  she  can  feel  proud;  so  may  she,  in  turn,  pur¬ 
sue  such  a  course  as  will  afford  him  the  same  gratification ;  and  in  order 
to  do  that  successfully,  she  must  make  him  feel  that  Home  is  to  her 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  and  his  commendation  her  greatest  earthly 
reward. 

A  meeting  of  the  “American  Women’s  Educational  Association’’  lately 
assembled  at  Dr.  Taylor’s,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth 
street,  New  York,  at  which  time  some  highly  important  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  society  has  been  in  operation  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is 
composed  of  a  large'  number  of  influential  ladies.  It  has  for  its  object, 
the  education  of  women  in  the  science  and  duties  of  home-life.  Lest 
some  one  of  the  fair  readers  of  the  “Guardian”  may  not  have  read 
these  resolutions,  we  will  insert  several  of  the  most  important,  or  at  least 
the  substance  of  them. 

Resolved ,  That  one  cause  for  the  depressed  condition  of  woman  is  the 
fact,  that  the  distinctive  profession  of  her  sex  has  not  been  duly  honored, 
nor  such  provision  been  made  for  its  training  as  is  accorded  to  the  other 
sex  for  their  professions. 

Resolved ,  That  the  evils  suffered  by  women  would  be  remedied  by  es- 
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tablisking  and  endowing  institutions  for  training  women  for  their  profes¬ 
sion,  just  as  men  are  trained  for  theirs. 

Resolved ,  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy  should  he  made  a 
study  in  all  institutions  for  girls. 

Resolved ,  That  every  young  woman  should  be  trained  to  some  business, 
by  which  she  can  earn  an  independent  livelihood  in  case  of  poverty. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Protestant  clergy  would  greatly  aid  in  these  efforts 
by  preaching  on  the  honors  and  duties  of  the  family  state. 

Our  times — woman’s  times — are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  He  has 
fitly  appointed  to  each  the  character  she  shall  represent  in  life’s  great 
drama.  The  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  preparation  and  the 
reference  had  to  the  great  Author.  Should  any  of  us  become  unduly 
ambitious,  and  force  ourselves  into  prominent  characters  for  which  we 
have  no  adaptation,  neither  of  tastes,  nerve  nor  muscle — failure  will  be 
the  result.  Then  let  us,  like  Mary,  sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
learn  of  Him. 

“ She  had  a  mind 

Deep  and  immortal,  and  it  would  not  feed 
On  pageantry.  She  thirsted — came 
To  the  pure  fount  of  God — and  is  athirst 
No  more." 


- - 

A  DEDICATION  IN  EAST  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


Ever  since  the  cloud  rested  on  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
the  glory  of  God  filled  the  sacred  enclosure  ;  or,  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
was  piously  donated  to  God,  and  set  apart  for  His  sole  and  holy  worship, 
every  similar  edifice,  erected  to  His  name,  is  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  with 
more  or  less  religious  parade  and  circumstance.  Nor  can  a  people  pos¬ 
sibly  err  in  following  such  venerable  and  divinely-set  precedents.  It  is 
very  meet  and  right  so  to  do  !  There  must  be  some  such  formal  delivery 
of  the  entire  structure,  with  all  that  it  contains,  in  every  case,  if  the  tribes 
that  go  up  from  time  to  time,  are  to  regard  it  as  God’s  House  indeed. 

We  are  slow  to  believe,  too,  that  it  is  a  mere  form  only.  There  is  a 
healthy  popular  instinct,  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  such  a  transaction. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  something  more  than  a  mere  “opening” — 
“  a  first  entering,”  or  “  house-warming,”  you  may  rest  assured.  Where 
there  is  such  a  dedication ,  on  the  part  of  man,  there  is  felt  to  be  also  a 
corresponding  consecration ,  on  the  part  of  God.  The  descending  of  the 
clouds  as  a  symbol  of  His  presence,  and  the  filling  of  the  Tabernacle  with 
His  glory,  so  tangibly  as  to  prevent  Moses  even  from  entering,  is  not  any 
the  less  real,  though  it  be  less  striking  to  the  senses,  under  the  New  than 
it  had  been  under  the  Old  Dispensation — just  as  in  the  case  of  Baptism, 
the  Holy  Ghost  constitutes  an  essential  factor  in  the  Sacrament,  when¬ 
ever  it  be  rightfully  performed,  though  the  outward  and  visible  Dove 
be  not  seen  to  hover  downward,  and  softly  to  rest  on  the  unconscious  babe 
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at  the  font !  l(  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” 

But  as  there  is  only  a  short  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so 
is  there  but  a  scant  interval  between  a  dedication  and  a  Desecration.  We 
will  endeavor  to  explain  ourselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  healthy  elements  which  are  to  be  discerned  in  a 
Dedication-Festival,  transpiring  in  East  Pennsylvania — the  reverence  and 
respect  manifested  for  every  traditional  religious  custom;  the  solid  faith 
shown  in  the  realness  of  every  such  special  transaction  ;  the  efforts  made  to 
have  it  assume  proportions  in  keeping  with  its  ideal;  the  interest  felt  in  the 
occasion  ;  the  pardonable  ambition  realized  in  completing  a  church  edifice, 
which  is  to  serve  the  people  of  a  large  rural  district  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  ;  the  importance  attaching  itself  to  the  day  and  its  services,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  gala-day  in  other  regions,  over  the  opening  of  a  new  railroad  ;  and 
the  unquestioned  propriety  and  absolute  necessity  of  thus  sealing  a  di¬ 
vine  Imprimatur  upon  the  enterprise,  by  solemnly  opening  the  gates  of 
God’s  House,  in  order  that  He  may  enter  in  and  consecrate  it  as  His  own 
Holy  place — notwithstanding,  all  these  and  similar  commendable  features, 
which  are  deeply  engraved  on  the  Germanic  religious  consciousness,  we, 
still  discern  annoying  blotches,  which  set  in  our  otherwise  fair  escutcheon, 
as  a  harlot  in  a  solemn  assembly  ! 

Let  us  present  a  few  Advertisements^  speaking. strictly  by  the  book! 

NO.  1.  CHURCH  DEDICATION. 

“  On  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  days 
“of  May,  1869,  the  new  Union  Church  in  Hosensack,  will  be  solemnly 
“  dedicated.  A  number  of  clergymen  from  abroad,  will  be  present,  and 
“  deliver  addresses  suitable  to  the  occasion.  All  friends  of  such  exercises 
u  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.” 

“  By  order  of 

u  The  Building  Committee.” 

NO.  2.  ORGAN  DEDICATION. 

£;  On  Whit-Sunday  and  Monday — the  16th  and  17th  days  of  May,  A. 
“  D.,  1869,  the  new  Organ  in  Ivlauser’s  Church,  will  be  solemnly  dedi- 
“  cated.  Several  prominent  ministers  and  organists  will  be  present  to  con- 
“  duct  the  exercises.  All  friendly  to  such  occasions,  are  kindly  invited  to 
“  attend.  No  strong  drink  will  be  allowed  on  the  premises/ 

“  By  order  of 

•  “  The  Consistory .” 

NO.  3.  DEDICATION  OF  A  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 

“  On  the  6th  day  of  May — Ascension-Day — the  handsome  and  sweet- 
“  toned  Cottage  Organ,  purchased  by  the  ladies  of  the  Yellow  Cihjrcii 
“  will  be  dedicated.  Services  to  be  held  in  the  Morning  and  After- 
“  noon.  A  number  of  ministers  and  musicians  will  be  present  to  ren- 
u  der  their  services.  All  the  friends  of  church  music  are  welcome.  N.B. 
“  Hucksters  desiring  to  sell  refreshments  on  the  ground,  on  that  occasion, 
u  are  requested  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Trustees  of  the  church. 

“  By  order  of 

“  The  Consistory .” 
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NO.  4.  DEDICATION  OF  A  GRATE-YARD. 

“  On  Saturday  before  Ascension-Day,  the  new  Grave- Yard,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Red  Church,  in  Lowland  Township,  Long-a-coming  county, 
u  will  be  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  burying  of  the  dead.  Services  all  day. 
a  Ministers  from  ar  distance  to  be  in  attendance.  All  friends  are  cordially 
u  invited.  Refreshments  will  be  provided. 

“  By  order  of 

“  The  Trustees .” 

These  are  samples  taken  from  secular  papers,  published  in  the  several 
neighborhoods,  in  which  the  reputed  solemnities  are  to  have  occurred. 
They  are  verbatim ,  literatim ,  punctuatim ,  only  not  picturatim  ;  for  re¬ 
member,  a  blurred  wood-cut  of  a  church  organ,  melodeon,  or  tombstone, 
graces  the  left  hand  top  corner  of  every  such  grand  announcement.  For 
one  whole  month  this  flaming  programme  enters  the  houses  of  all  subscri¬ 
bers,  and  by  them  is  again  verbally  reported  from  door  to  door,  and  mouth 
to  mouth,  until  it  becomes  a  familiarity  over  an  area  covering  some  ten  or 
twenty  miles. 

The  object  of  all  this,  is  of  course  to  draw  a  crowd.  And  right  grandly 
is  that  object  accomplished  too.  Such  a  crowd  !  Whew  !  No  man  can 
number  them,  even  though  some  of  the  old  residenters  look  smilingly 
around  leaning  on  their  canes  and  assure  you,  uEs  sin  zehe  tausend  Men- 
sche  doh  /” 

Just  look  at  the  amphitheatre  of  chariots  and  horses  !  Omnibuses, 
cabs,  hacks,  and  wagons ;  carriages,  trotting-buggies  and  sulkies — all 
manner  of  vehicles  and  conveyances  are  before  and  on  every  side — save 
the  Velocipede.  We  hope  no  u  soap  man”  will  prove  shrewd  enough  to 
come  riding  along  on  that  thing  by  and  by.  Surely  the  crowd  will  desert 
the  Parson,  and  completely  envelop  the  adventurer. 

If  you  have  an  eye  for  a  fine  horse,  here  you  may  feast  yourself  on  not 
less  than  one  thousand  steeds,  chargers  and  noble  prancers,  as  well  as 
such  as  have  seen  harder  usage  than  their  owners’  prayer  books.  Richly 
caparisoned  are  they  generally.  Did  not  Philip,  David,  and  Zebulon, 
wash,  oil,  and  polish  their  entire  {(  rig  ”  several  weeks  ago,  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ?  So  has  ( every  harness-and  carriage-builder,  wrought  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  this  day  set  in  his  mind.  Now  we  have  the  grand  turn-out! 
And  the  people ,  young  and  old,  big  and  little  ;  sucklings  by  the  armful, 
and  tottering  and  crippled  ones  ;  little  hoys  by  swarms,  and  bevies  of 
little  girls ;  ladies  and  their  gallants  ;  rowdies,  smokers,  tobacco  munchers 
and  profane  fellows;  drunken  men,  fast  horse  men,  and— very  orderly 
men  and  women,  and  good  Christians.  All  these  you  see  by  hundreds, 
and,  we  may  safely  say  by  thousands. 

The  visitors  are  out  in  their  best,  too — dressed,  as  well  as  we  know 
how.  Every  tailor,  milliner,  and  mantua-maker  has  been  put  under  sol¬ 
emn  duress  to  have  the  “  thing  ”  done  by  this  day,  under  penalty  of  never 
daring  to  do  another  stitch,  in  case  of  failure.  Nimbly  fly  the  fingers 
during  the  busy  weeks,  and  the  result  is,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
have  donned  their  very  best  u  bib  and  tucker/’  We  confess,  we  like  to 
look  at  them  so  nicely  done  up.  But  then,  somehow  we  can’t  help  asking 
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ourselves — “  If  it  should  rain  now,  wouldn’t  everybody  collapse  wonder¬ 
fully  ?”  The  reason  is  because  we  have  witnessed  such  a  calamity — 
heard  the  cry  for  umbrellas,  when  there  were  none,  and  seen  the 
tailor  and  the  starch  go  out.  Ah  !  u  The  watery  wilderness  yields  no 
supply,  of  roofs  and  shelter.”  Now  survey  those  canopies ,  tents ,  and  shan¬ 
ties.  Just  like  an  agricultural  fair— isn’t  it?  “  But  why  are  those  un¬ 
sightly  things  dotted  about  the  holy  ground?”  That  the  multitude  may 
eat  and  drink,  and  not  faint  nor  perish  in  the  way.  Have  not  some  con¬ 
tinued  here  one,  two  and  three  days  ?  Ought  we  not  to  have  compassion, 
and  give  them  to  eat  ?  One  of  the  “  pillars,”  in  the  congregation  rendered 
us  the  reply,  to  one  of  our  intended  reprimands — “  Our  Saviour  comman¬ 
ded  the  people  to  be  fed  at  a  public  gathering.”  We  were  taken  a  little 
short,  and  felt  that,  on  the  principle  of  “  private  judgment,”  at  least,  we 
were  outflanked. 

Besides  those  “  Hucksters  ”  pay  ground  rent — license,  for  the  privilege 
of  catering  to  the  people’s  tastes.  Dainties  of  every  imaginable  hue  and 
kind  are  at  hand.  “  Oysters,  ice  cream,  cakes  and  beer  sold  here,”  mint- 
sticks,  trix,  mead,  “  sassafrill,”  Bitters  (occasionally  !)  and — what  not? 

All  this  pays  a  huge  revenue  to  the  congregational  treasury.  For  pro- 
hatum  est,  and  it  invariably  liquidates  no  small  portion  of  the  church 
debt.  And,  once  more,  no  such  concourse  of  people  can  be  expected,  in 
East  Pennsylvania,  unless  liberty  is  granted,  to  the  venders  of  sweet  wares 
to  pitch  their  tents!  Has  it  not  long  ago  been  written — “  Wheresoe’er 
the  carcass  is,  there  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  together  ?”  The  Yankees 
do  not  all  live  in  New  England  ;  nor  do  they  speak  bad  English  only.  We 
have  the  species  in  certain  quarters  of  our  own  commonwealth,  speaking 
bad  German,  but  with  as  keen  an  eye  to  the  dollar  as  is  necessary. 

The  vast  multitude  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  children  of  Israel,  on 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness.  It  is  not  a  settled,  quiet,  seated, 
attentive  and  worshiping  congregation  of  several  thousands.  No,  no  ! 
The  multitude  scatters,  worries,  surges,  sways,  and  jostles  without  rest. 
Into  the  church  and  out  again  ;  parading,  promenading,  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  when  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty — for  mere  pastime ;  greeting  and 
welcoming  one  another;  talking,  laughing,  and  linking  arms  most  lov¬ 
ingly  ;  here  some  slapping  big  fellows  encircling  each  other’s  necks  with 
their  brawny  arms ;  there  a  John  Morrissey  and  Tom  Hyer  are  “in 
training  ”  for  a  wrestle  ;  some  others  are  leaving,' and  still  others  arriving; 
now  a  party  mount  their  buggies,  and  go  at  a  “two  forty”  gait,  to  the 
nearest  tavern ;  presently  they  are  back,  and  start  again  ;  there’s  an  om¬ 
nibus  coming  in,  crammed,  jammed,  full  of  Fox  Hillers  ;  another  stage 
full  from  across  the  country — some  drunk,  some  sober,  and  others  neither 
— all  manner  of  performances  are  to  be  witnessed,  and  every  feature  of 
this  world’s  life  is  set  in  glaring  relief — every  elemeut  at  hand  save  the 
religious  ! 

In  the  sacred  edifice,  however,  far  up  and  around  the  pulpit,  chancel 
and  altar,  you  may  notice  the  earnest  and  devout.  But  there ,  as  a  general 
thing,  only.  There  and  by  those  there,  the  dedicating  is  done ;  every, 
where  outside  and  far  around  the  desecrating  is  actively  going  forward. 

The  evidences  and  signs  of  a  wonderful  commotion  are  seen  on  the 
premises,  after  the  crowd  has  dispersed.  It  wears  the  face  of  a  field  on 
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which  an  army  corps  had  encamped.  The  soil  is  tramped  flat,  smooth  and 
hard ;  stumps  of  cigars  are  littering  the  earth ;  remnants  of  cakes,  peels 
of  oranges,  ground-nuts,  eggs,  and  of  whatsoever  thing  that  sports  a  rind, 
crust  or  peeling  about  itself.  A  mound  of  ojster  shells  is  built  up  near 
the  church — yes,  one,  two,  three,  four  such. 

The  new  church  just  consecrated,  is,  as  a  rule,  covered  with  mud  on  the 
floor,  through  the  aisles,  under  the  seats,  and  up  the  stairways.  The 
clean,  handsome  house  of  God,  is  rendered  hideous  over  the  very  first 
season  of  its  usage. 

The  crowd  disperses  as  the  great  occasion  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
the  congregation  is  left  to  reflect  over  the  nuisance  that  has  had  its  full 
run.  We  have  never  known  a  community,  or  company  of  worshipers, 
after  one  such  experience,  who  did  not  feel  an  untold  disgust  over  such  a 
spectacle,  and  a  heartfelt  sorrow,  over  the  fact,  that  their  contemplated 
dedication  had  degenerated  into  a  hideous  desecration. 

And  this  confession,  rendered  of  their  own  accord,  affords  us  good 
ground  to  hope  for  a  speedy  improvement,  in  the  matter  of  dedication 
festivals,  all  over  the  territory  of  East  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  reflections  and  suggestions,  may  hasten  the  reformation 
forward.  The  erection  of  a  Christian  church,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  congregation,  it  is  true,  and  is  worthy  of  being  celebrated  with 
becoming  ceremonies  of  religion  and  joy.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
it  is  more  of  a  local  than  general  character.  Consequently,  the  outside 
world,  and  neighborhood  even,  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  festival. 
Why  then  herald  the  day,  and  circumstance  over  hill  and  dale  ?  What 
benefit  does  so  large  a  crowd  confer  ?  Surely  strangers  will  not  liquidate 
the  debt  on  our  church.  The  money  which  strangers  bring,  the  huck¬ 
sters  carry  away.  Deduct  the  expenses  incurred  by  making  such  exten¬ 
sive  preparations,  from  the  sum  which  the  outside  crowd  deposits,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  debt.  On  the  score  of  economy  let  the  people 
stay  at  home. 

Nor  can  a  church  be  dedicated  decently,  and  in  order  amid  such  an  un¬ 
disciplined  mass.  The  solemnity  and  sanctity  of  the  act  is  completely 
dissipated.  No  clergyman  feels  complimented  any  longer,  in  being  im¬ 
portuned  to  officiate  on  such  an  occasion.  Certain  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
have  even  forbidden  their  clergy  to  be  present,  should  the  hucksters  be 
tolerated  on  the  premises,  which  invariably  draw  the  crowd.  It  is  only  a 
“  frolic/’  covered  over  with  a  religious  mantle.  Is  it  not  “  stealing  the 
livery  of  Heaven,  to  serve  the  devil  in  ?” 

Let  the  dedication  festival  be  announced  by  the  pastor  to  the  congre¬ 
gation,  two  weeks  previously.  Let  the  congregation  assemble  then,  and 
with  such  immediate  friends  to  the  church  and  yourself  as  you  may  pri¬ 
vately  invite  constitute  the  audience.  You  with  your  pastor  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  may  then  dedicate  your  own  church  quietly,  solemnly,  piously. 
No  one  will  molest  you  or  make  you  afraid  or  ashamed. 

Let  the  whole  service  be  commenced,  carried  forward,  and  completed 
between  Nine  and  One  o’clock.  There  will  be  sufficient  time  for  two 
addresses,  and  the  special  exercises.  No  one  will  be  tired,  but  edified 
and  profited.  Let  no  one  persuade  you  that  the  exercises  must  be  pro¬ 
longed  over  one,  two,  and  three  days.  Above  all  avoid  the  Holidays — 
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Christmas,  and  Easter,  Whit-suntide — as  long  as  there  is  any  proclivity 
in  the  neighborhood  to  “  protracted  meetings ”  on  such  occasions.  Such 
seasons  are  very  tempting  in  that  direction.  Better  then  not  entice  the 
weak.  An  ordinary  Lord’s  Day  is  just  the  time  then.  Perhaps,  after 
we  are  strong,  we  may  venture  on  the  holidays,  without  falling  into  sin. 

Adopting  the  few  hints  already  given,  the  whole  army  of  hucksters  and 
coster-mongers  will  be  excluded  from  the  ground.  The  time  required 
for  the  services  will  be  so  brief,  that  the  rabble  will  not  turn  out,  and  they 
being  away,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  vender  to  “set  up  shop.” 
But  invite  a  whole  county,  and  importune  them  to  remain  almost  the  half  of 
one  week,  how  then  can  you  avoid  the  necessary  nuisance  of  “  Rustereien  ?” 
Away  with  your  battalion-like  dedications  !  Let  them,  for  God’s  sake, 
and  for  the  credit  of  His  Church,  be  among  the  things  that  were,  but  never 
shall  be  again. 

Let  the  several  tribunals  of  the  Church  enact  statutes  forbidding  any 
clergyman  from  attending  any  such  religio-devilish  carnival,  under  pain 
of  reprimand,  and  suspension  from  office.  Old  habits  are  deeply  rooted, 
and  need  a  desperate  remedy.  But  even  that  is  better  than  that  a  disease 
should  devour  the  whole  man. 

Sloughing  off  all  such  matter  as  must  ever  be  reckoned  among  the 
abuses,  and  not  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  principal  subject,  no  territory 
can  be  designated  in  which  a  dedication  festival  assumes  larger  propor¬ 
tions,  and  broader  foundations,  than  among  the  Germanic  descendants  in 
East  Pennsylvania.  All  the  more  earnest  heed  should  be  given,  there¬ 
fore,  to  raise  upon  such  a  fair  and  solid  basis,  a  superstructure  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  delight  in  witnessing  a  Christi¬ 
anity,  which  is  from  day  to  day  embodying  itself  in  memorial  holidays, 
and  festival  seasons;  in  sacraments,  rites  and  ceremonies,  full  of  life  and 
grace,  to  those  who  walk  about  Zion,  consider  her  palaces,  and  mark  well 
her  bulwarks  in  order  to  tell  it  to  the  generations  following. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER. 


A  Spanish  artist  was  once  employed  to  paint  the  “  Last  Supper.”  It 
was  his  object  to  throw  all  the  sublimity  of  his  art  into  the  figure  and 

countenance  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  but  he  put  on  the  table  in  the  foreground 

some  chased  cups,  the  workmanship  of  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
When  his  friends  came  to  see  the  picture  on  the  easel,  every  one  said, 
“  What  beautiful  cups  !”  “  Ah  !”  said  he,  “  I  have  made  a  mistake  ; 

these  cups  divert  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  from  the  Lord,  to  whom  I 

wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  observer.”  And  he  forthwith  took 
up  his  brush  and  blotted  them  from  the  canvass,  that  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  chief  object  might  be  prominently  seen  and  observed.  Thus 
all  Christians  should  feel  their  great  study  to  be  Christ’s  exaltation  ;  and 
whatever  is  calculated  to  hinder  man  from  beholding  Him,  in  all  the 
glory  of  His  person  and  work,  should  be  removed  out  of  the  way  !  “  God 

forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
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From  Good  "Words  for  the  Young. 

THE  THREE  KINGDOMS, 

BY  J.  E.  BENDALL. 


King  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,*  walked  in  the  fair  green  woods  one  day, 
When  trees  and  flowers  were  fresh  with  the  life  that  wakes  in  the  month  of 
May; 

And  as  he  walked,  ’twas  with  joy  he  saw  the  violet’s  shady  bed, 

The  primrose  pale,  and  the  wind-flower  fair,  and  the  birch-tassels  overhead. 

Well  pleased  was  he,  to  have  left  awhile,  Berlin’s  gay  and  crowded  streets, 
And  forget,  for  a  time,  his  kingly  cares,  ’mid  the  blossoming  hedgerows 
sweet ; 

And,  laying  aside  his  royal  robes,  unnoticed,  to  walk  abroad, 

To  learn,  from  the  beauty  of  field  and  flowers,  new  lessons  of  Nature’s  God. 

Spring  sunshine  flickered  across  his  path,  as  he  strolled  through  the  leafy 
glade, 

Till  he  came  to  a  glen,  where  a  joyous  group  of  children  played, 

Gathering  cowslips  with  eager  haste,  all  happy  as  happy  could  be, 

And  the  king  looked  on,  till  his  heart  grew  gay,  their  gaiety  to  see. 

He  called  them  at  last,  all  round  him  there,  in  the  mossy  flower-strewn  dell,' 
And  soon  they  came  clustering  about  him,  for  they  knew  his  kind  face  well. 
Then  smiling,  he  held  up  an  orange,  that  there  chanced  in  his  hand  to  be: 
“To  which  of  these  three  kingdoms  does  this  belong,  my  little  folks?” 
said  he. 

There  was  silence  awhile  to  the  question,  till  a  bright  little  fellow  said: 

“  To  the  vegetable  kingdom,  your  majesty.”  The  king  he  nodded  his  head  ; 
“Well  said!  quite  right!  Now,  the  orange  shall  be  your  own,  my  brave 
little  man 

So  saying,  he  tossed  it  him,  crying  out:  “Catch  my  cowslip  ball  if  you  can.” 

Then  gaily  the  king,  in  the  sunshine,  a  crown-piece  held  up  to  view  ; 

“Now  to  which  of  the  kingdoms  does  it  belong?  who  guesses  shall  have 
this  too.” 

“  To  the  mineral  kingdom,  your  highness,”  a  little  lad  quick  replies; 

As  the  silver  coin  in  the  sunlight  shone,  so  sparkled  his  eager  eyes. 

“  Well  answered,  so  here’s  your  crown,”  said  the  king,  and  placed  the  prize  in 
Ins  hand, 

While  around  him  the  other  children  delighted  and  wondering  stand. 

“One  question  more  I  will  ask,”  said  the  king,  “ and ’tis  neither  hard  nor 
Jong; 

Now  tell  me,  my  little  people  all,  to  which  kingdom  do  I  belong?’’ 

In  the  group  of  little  ones  gathered  there  stood  a  tiny,  blue-eyed  child, 

Full  of  thoughtful  grace,  wras  her  childish  face,  like  a  starry  primrose  mild  ; 
Wistfully  gazing  into  his  face,  with  an  earnestness  sweet  to  see, 

Simply  she  answered  the  king:  “I  think  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  said 
she. 

King  Frederick  stooped  down,  and  in  his  arms  took  the  little  maiden  then, 
.And  kissing  her  brow  he  softly  said  :  “  Amen,  dear  child,  Amen.” 

*  The  King  Frederick,  of  whom  this  anecdote  is  related,  was  King  Frederick  Wilhelm 
III,  late  King  of  Prussia,  and  brother  of  the  monarch  now  reigning. 
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A  DAY  UNDER  THE  TREES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  22d  of  July  last  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  all  this  sum¬ 
mer  past.  A  cloudless  sky,  and  an  atmosphere  gently  fanned  by  a  cool¬ 
ing  breeze,  gave  it  a  peculiar  fitness  to  afford  some  high  enjoyments. 
For  weeks  before,  hundreds  of  persons  mingled  with  their  greetings  : 
Would  to  Grod  we  might  have  a  pleasant  day!  And  not  a  few  in  so 
many  words  in  their  daily  prayers  besought  the  Lord  for  favorable 
weather  in  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Orphans’  Home  at  Womels- 
dorf,  Pa.  Some  may  say,  it  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  delightful 
day,  without  the  prayers.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  it  was  in  answer  to 
the  pious  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  fatherless. 

Early  before  the  dawn  of  day  many  a  home  was  all  astir.  After  a 
hasty  breakfast,  crowds  wended  their  way  to  the  different  stations  along 
the  railroads  in  eager  haste,  bearing  their  well-packed  baskets.  Some 
had  one  hundred  miles  to  travel,  and  others  still  farther,  who  journeyed 
all  night  long.  Ou  these  trains  reigned  a  spirit  of  greatest  joy.  Some 
cars  resounded  with  mingled  shouts  of  laughter  and  innocent  mirth. 

So  too,  was  it  on  our  Reading  trains.  All  seats  and  standing  room 
were  closely  packed.  Seats  wrere  improvised  in  the  baggage  car,  where 
boxes  and  trunks  were  called  into  service.  This  train,  with  its  hundreds 
of  persons,  reached  Womelsdorf  Station  first.  Thereafter  the  Harris¬ 
burg  train,  then  a  special  train  from  Allentown,  bearing  between  five 
and  six  hundred  people.  A  later  train  brought  visitors  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Lancaster,  Pottsville,  and  intermediate  places.  A  half  an  hour 
before  noon,  all  the  visitors  had  arrived,  supposed  to  number  betweeu 
three  and  four  thousand  people.  A  pleasing  sight  it  was,  standing  on 
the  verandah  of  the  Orphans’  Home,  to  see  these  thousands  of  people, 
leisurely  wending  their  way  in  long  lines,  through  the  leafy  forest  lane, 
and  along  the  winding  foot-path.  Right  refreshing,  too,  was  it  to  see 
crowds  athirst  descending  the  steps  to  the  spacious  spring,  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  cluster  of  trees,  and  drink  manv  a  cup  of  the  orphans’  pure 
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mountain  water,  to  whom  the  most  of  these  kind  visitors  had  in  spirit 
given  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple. 

The  Home,  with  all  its  surroundings,  seemed  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  holi¬ 
day  dress.  During  the  year  past  its  hard-working  people  cleared  much 
of  the  wild  grounds  around  it.  The  large  orphan  boys,  too,  had  a  hand 
in  this.  Many  a  day  did  they  pick  stones,  and  weed  the  soil.  The  new 
pale  fences,  and  the  frame  out  buildings  were  carefully  whitewashed, 
twice  over.  The  fish  in  the  pond,  frolicked  with  unusual  playfulness,  in 
their  native  element  on  that  enlivening  morning.  Again  and  again  the 
ducks,  great  and  small,  plunged  into  their  large  wash  basin,  thrusting 
their  heads  deep  down  to  wash  their  faces,  and  splurging  about  in  the 
queerest  style,  to  cleanse  their  feathery  garments. 

The  mountain  birds,  on  this  morning  somehow,  seemed  to  pipe  with 
their  beaks  pointed  towards  the  Home  ;  and  many  a  one  was  perched  on 
limbs  around  the  building,  to  mingle  its  early  song  with  the  morning 
hymn  of  the  children  in  this  sweet  Home. 

Along  the  railing  of  the  long  verandah  stood  the  orphans,  tidily  dressed — 
the  boys  in  suits  of  gray  cadet  cloth,  the  girls  in  more  variegated  style. 
Full  many  a  stroke  of  brush  and  comb,  and  busy  hands  did  it  take  on 
that  morning,  to  give  these  hundred  children  such  a  comely  appear¬ 
ance. 

Seen  from  the  station,  as  the  people  left  the  cars,  the  view  was  charm¬ 
ing.  In  the  foreground  the  white  fence,  enclosing  a  corn-field ;  a  flower- 
garden,  enclosed  with  pales  white  as  the  driven  snow,  right  in  front  of  the 
lofty  long  building,  with  vast  verandahs ;  the  whole  embowered  among 
a  mountain  forest.  In  the  rear  the  mountain  rising  to  a  lofty  height, 
rolling  great  banks  of  blending  foliage  towards  heaven.  I  tell  thee,  kind 
reader,  as  seen  on  this  morning,  it  was  a  grand  sight.  Yery  pleasant 
was  it  here  and  there,  to  overhear  the  comments  of  these  many  people 
coming  up  to  this  mountain  Home.  Kind  fathers,  with  clumsy  step, 
bearing  the  baskets  which  the  provident  housewife  had  so  carefully  filled; 
young  men,  bearing  the  satchels  of  sweet  damsels,  merrily  giving  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  delight.  Not  a  few,  too,  saying,  “  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  this 
place  had  been  especially  created  for  the  location  of  an  Orphans’  Home?” 
Occasionally  the  children  discover  some  relative  or  friend  in  the  approaching 
throng,  and  merrily  shout,  “  Good  morning,  Mrs.  - or  Mr. - 

Where  shall  we  find  room  for  this  multitude  ?  exclaimed  some  nervous 
friends.  In  sooth  they  will  find  a  place.  Beneath  the  forest  trees,  along 
the  shaded  side  of  the  great  mountain,  on  the  long  verandahs,  in  the 
halls  and  rooms — all  are  yours  to-day,  kind  friends;  choose  ye  your  own 
abode. 

In  sweet  summer  time  there  is  no  tent  so  cozy  as  a  tree,  and  no  table 

*  A  certain  gentleman  asked  for  Frankie  - .  He  and  his  wife  had  been  kind  to 

the  boy,  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  here.  Is  Frankie  - -  here?  I  called  to 

the  boys  in  the  school-room.  A  smiling  little  fellow  rose  up.  “  Ah,  there  he  is,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  gentleman,  and  his  wife  ;  and  the  dear  boy  rushed  into  their  arms  and 
kissed  them,  as  if  they  had  been  his  father  and  mother  come  back  from  heaven. 

A  venerable  lady  inquired  for  a  little  orphan  girl,  which  she  had  been  the  means  of  send¬ 
ing  here.  The  sweet  child  caught  her  round  the  neck,  and  covered  the  face  of  her  friend 
with  kisses,  until  the  lady  wept  as  if  God  were  giving  her  back  her  own  child  in  peace 
departed. 
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so  homelike  and  hospitable  as  one  spread  on  the  green  sward  in  its  gra'eful 
shade.  A  snow-white  cloth  spread  on  the  grass  beneath  the  rustling  over¬ 
hanging;  foliage,  and  on  the  cloth  a  little  world  of  the  most  relishable 
articles  which  the  creative  skill  of  woman  can  prepare,  the  branches 
overhead  serving  as  fly-brushes,  and  the  earth  as  seats,  on  which  a 
friendly  group  half  reclines.  I  own  to  a  great  infirmity  with  respect  to 
these  feasts  under  the  trees.  Full  half  a  dozen  invitations  have  I  at 
times  gratefully  accepted  from  so  many  kind  friends,  in  one  aDd  the  same 
hour,  to  dine  with  them,  thinkiug  that  where  each  would  be  such  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  one  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  blessings  of  any  of 
them.  Of  course  this  sort  of  dining-out,  will  not  allow  one  to  spend 
much  time  under  any  one  tree.  With  one  group  you  take  bread  and  ham, 
with  another,  bread  and  bologna,  with  another  pickles  and  cold  beef, 
with  another,  the  leg  or  wing  of  a  cold  chicken,  aud  a  light  cake,  with 
another  pies  aud  lemonade — and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  bill  of  fare. 
In  this  way  I  not  only  enjoy  the  good  things  which  busy  hands  have 
prepared,  but  share  in  their  pleasing  chatter  and  mirth,  besides  pleasing 
your  hosts.  For  are  not  all  Christian  ladies  taken  with  you,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  you  take  and  relish  their  savory  dishes  ?  Still  better  than 
bread  never  so  well  buttered,  better  than  bolognas,  pickles  and  pies  is 
the  social  cheer  of  these  dining  groups.  All  the  more  enjoyable,  if 
knives  and  forks  are  forgotten;  and  all  guests  alike  dip  their  sop  in  the 
same  dish,  and  with  different  hands  pull  their  respective  parts  of  the 
same  chicken,  and  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  and  all  awkwardly  sit  on 
one  and  the  same  lap  of  good  mother  earth. 

Thus  a  grand  feast  was  held  under  the  trees  of  the  Womelsdorf 
Orphans’  Home.  Still  hundreds  came  without  baskets,  and  these,  too, 
must  eat.  All  this  was  expected.  And  thrifty  housewives,  with  a 
knowing  shake  of  the  head,  said  :  “  Whence  should  we  have  so  much 

bread  in  the  Home,  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ?”  “  Buy  us  the  provi¬ 

sions,”  said  she  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  “  and  we  will  prepare  it.  and 
serve  the  tables.  The  people  will  cheerfully  pay  for-a  meal,  if  only  they 
can  get  it.”  And  so  they  set  to  work,  a  score  of  ladies.  Now  all  the 
world  knows  how  much  ladies  dislike  being  caught  at  ti  e  wash-tub,  or 
dough-trough;  and  what  a  breach  of  propriety  it  is  for  any  of  their  male 
friends,  rudely  to  peep  at  them  working  in  the  kitchen.  On  this  day 
the  curtain  of  secrecy  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  uninitiated  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  “  woman’s  work,”  if  not  of  “woman’s  woe.”  Leaving  their 
servants  at  their  comfortable  homes,  many  ladies  came  here  to  serve. 
And  a  joy  it  was  to  see  how  deftly  they  waited  on  their  guests,  their  fair 
hands  and  white  aprons,  all  the  while,  testifying  to  the  orthodox  compo¬ 
sition  of  their  dishes.  For  hours  all  the  tables  were  crowded.  Will  not 
the  supply  be  exhausted?  “No  danger,”  was  the  reply.  “Coffee 
enough?”  -  Aye,  and  everything  else  enough,  as  long  as  the  machinery 
in  the  kitchen  will  not  fail.  Still  they  dashed  to  and  fro,  now  for  this, 
now  for  that,  all  in  an  orderly  confusion,  in  calm,  busy  haste,  ever  and 
anon  greeted  by  some  adept  in  housekeeping :  “  Ladies,  what  a  nice 

dinner  you  have  prepared  for  us.  Coffee  excellent.  Ham  very  fine. 
Bread,  can’t  be  beat.”  Which  of  course  pleased  the  dear  accommodat¬ 
ing  sisters — accommodating  to  their  hungry  guests,  and  accommodating 
themselves  to  unusual  circumstances. 
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“  Who  are  all  these  ladies  waiting  on  the  tables  V'  asked  a  friend  of  a 
certain  professional  gentleman.  “  All  servants  of  the  Home  ?”  uNo, 
sir/’  replied  the  disciple  of  Esculapius.  “  Yonder  lady  bringing  that 
cup  of  coffee,  is  my  wife.  All  the  others,  like  her,  are  ladies  from  our 
city,  volunteering  their  services  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and 
the  benefit  of  a  good  cause.” 

A  dozen  of  other  ladies  meanwhile  supplied  the  people  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Home.  They  urged  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  buy  a 
picture  in  such  a  winuing  way,  that  some  bought  to  please  the  fair 
pleader,  if  not  to  get  a  photograph ;  which  is  all  very  natural,  and  of 
course  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  purchaser. 

On  a  platform  in  a  pleasant  grove,  the  orphans  and  their  teachers 
and  Principal  were  all  seated,  in  the  afternoon,  with  over  three  thousand 
people  around  them.  The  children,  led  by  the  Principal,  opened  with 
singing  and  prayer.  Many  wept,  as  the  orphans  sang  a  hymn  of  wel¬ 
come  to  all  their  visiting  friends.  Indeed  all  this  assembled  multitude 
was  strangely  moved  by  sympathy  and  tenderness  during  the  services. 
A  short  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  to  the  people  by  a  member  of 
the  Board,  followed  with  a  reply  by  a  visiting  clergyman.  Two  ad¬ 
dresses,  one  in  the  Gferman,  another  in  the  English  language,  followed. 
These,  too,  touched  all  hearts.  An  incident  told  by  one  of  them,  Hr. 
W.  A.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  I  will  here  give.  “  Six  years  ago  I 
visited  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  South.  In  a  hospital  tent 
near  Norfolk,  Va.,  I  met  a  wounded  soldier,  a  young  German. 
Aside  by  his  cot  stood  an  humble  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  came 
there  to  give  him  counsel  and  comfort.  Thus  he  went  from  one 
cot  to  another.  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Bev.  Emanuel  C.  Roehrin- 
ger,  who  labored  to  lead  our  brave  soldiers  to  the  Captain  of  their  salva¬ 
tion.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  felt  a  compassion 
for  orphan  children,  but  was  too  poor  to  provide  for  them.  He  must 
begin  at  all  events,  and  the  Lord  will  provide.  He  takes  one  into  his 
family.  It  eats  at  his  table,  and  sleeps  with  his  children.  Some  one  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  hears  how  Boehringer’s  heart  yearns  for  the  poor 
orphans,  and  sends  him  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  It  was  the  first 
money  ever  given  to  this  Home.  Boehringer  was  a  Reformed  minister, 
and  the  founder  of  this  institution.  In  six  years  the  first  gift  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  has  increased  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  And  instead  of  one  orphan  you  have  one  hundred  and  two;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  hut  in  which  Boehringer’s  family,  with  the  orphan  stranger, 
lived,  you  have  this  beautiful  and  commodious  Orphans’  Home.  Thus 
God  in  mercy  blesses  the  small  beginnings,  which  His  sincere  people 
make  in  behalf  of  His  cause.” 

I  need  not  say,  that  the  people  left  more  at  the  Home  than  they  carried 
away;  that  the  fragments  were  more  than  the  loaves.  And  fully  con¬ 
vinced  am  I,  that  this  brief  visit  has  proved  a  blessing  to  many  persons. 
After  the  services  had  been  ended,  one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  the 
Home  remarked:  “  There  are  some  of  our  prominent  ministers,  whom  I 
have  often  censured  for  writing,  what  I  deemed  to  be  bitter  things,  in 
our  church  controversies.  Besides  I  often  blamed  them,  for  being  on 
the  wrong  side.  Here  I  have  seen  them  to-day,  several  of  our  gray- 
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headed  doctors,  humbly  sitting  on  benches  and  beneath  the  trees, 
silently  listening  to  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  orphans,  weeping 
tenderly  like  us  more  unlearned  people.  And  did  you  see  it?  Our 

venerable  Dr.  - ,  came  right  down  from  the  platform,  after  he  had 

pronounced  the  benediction,  asked  for  a  subscription  book,  and  with  his 
trembling  hand  wrote  his  name  with  a  fifty  dollar  subscription  in  it.  I 
tell  you,  these  be  good  men,  and  I  take  all  back  that  I  have  said  against 
them,  and  pray  God  to  forgive  me.  If  they  differ  from  some  of  the  rest 
of  us,  they  are  sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  are  the  siucere  friends 
and  followers  of  Christ.  This  is  my  motto,  every  one  who  has  a  tear  for 
an  orphan's  woe  and  a  gift  for  its  wants,  must  be  a  friend  of  the  Saviour; 
for  what  we  do  to  it,  we  do  to  Him,  and  henceforth  all  such  shall  be  my 
friends  and  I  theirs.’’ 

The  good  brother  wis  right!  The  nearer  we  press  to  Christ,  the 
nearer  we  get  to  each  other.  By  meeting  lovingly  around  a  group  of 
orphans,  minor  differences  vanish,  and  hearts  long  estranged  are  blend¬ 
ed  into  one. 

A  strange  p^wer  it  must  have  been  that  brought  all  these  people  from 
near  and  from  afar.  Yet  a  power  it  is,  greater  and  more  enduring  than 
the  sun.  Millions  of  stitches  fair  hands  have  made  these  last  years,  in 
sewing  garments  for  the  orphans.  Patiently  numerous  knitting-needles 
have  been  plied  in  their  behalf.  Somehow  I  often  think  there  is  some 
kind  of  spiritual  charm  attending  every  thread  that  is  drawn  for  them. 
That  in  some  way  all  these  threads  are  coiled  into  a  mighty  cable  of 
charity,  which  is  to  bind  our  hearts  to  Christ,  and  through  Him,  to  one 
another.  And  o’er  this  cable  currents  of  love  do  flash  evermore.  Every 
child  that,  by  a  little  self-denial,  has  given  an  orphan  ten  cents,  is  inspired 
with  a  new  and  high  motive,  to  work  for  the  fatherless.  This  prompted 
me  to  write  the  foregoing.  This  love  and  tender  sympathy  for  the  father¬ 
less  has  set  this  multitude  in  motion.  This,  too,  has  set  so  many  men 
and  women  to  work  in  the  Home  on  this  joyous  day,  set  many  more  to 
work  in  all  manner  of  charitable  devices  at  their  own  homes;  has  sent 
them  streaming  hither  from  city  and  hamlet,  to  bless  and  be  blessed 
with  heaven’s  richest  gifts. 

Many  readers  of  the  “  Guardian”  love  and  work  for  the  orphans’  cause. 
But  few  of  them  belong  to  the  fatherless.  Those  few  know  what  it 
means  to  be  left  parentless  and  homeless.  For  such  I  plead.  For  such 
our  Saviour  pleads.  In  the  person  of  every  orphan  Christ  comes  to  us. 
In  taking  the  orphan  into  our  hearts  we  take  Him  in.  To  me  the  kiss 
of  a  grateful  fatherless  child,  is  as  if  Jesus  stooped  over  me  and  took  me 
in  His  loving  embrace.  We  ourselves  are  the  gainers  by  taking  the  holy 
child  Jesus  into  a  home.  We  invite  our  readers  to  work  for  Him.  In 
their  Sunday-schools  and  families — by  pleading  with  friends  and  praying 
to  God,  they  can  become  a  blessing  to  the  fatherless.  May  God  bless  all 
who  have  mingled  with  us  in  this  feast  under  the  mountain  trees  ! 
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PASTOR  L.,  AND  THE  SCHINDER  HANS. 


(From  the  German  of  Emile  Frommel. ) 


BY  R.  H.  SCHEIBLY. 


At  one  time,  the  fame  of  the  Italian  Fra  Diavolo  was  rivalled  by  that 
of  a  German  outlaw,  who  carried  on  his  nefarious  trade  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  authorities.  Old  people  can  still  recollect  the  name  of  the  Schin¬ 
der  Hans,  as  the  terror  of  their  childish  days, — for  he  was  often  invoked 
to  quell  nursery  disturbances,  just  as,  in  ancient  Rome,  mothers  were 
wont  to  subdue  their  little  rebels  with  the  threat  :  “  Hannibal  is  coming 
to  catch  you !” 

About  1790,  in  the  village  of -  on  the  Hundsruecken  lived  Pas¬ 

tor  L.,  who  combined  the  office  of  civil  magistrate  with  his  spiritual 
function.  His  parish  extended  considerably  beyond  the  village ;  for 
many  farms  belonged  to  it,  beside  two  small  hamlets.  So  the  Pastor 
kept  a  horse, — a  very  pretty  little  dappled  gray.  Every  Sunday,  after 
morning  service,  he  mounted  the  gray,  and  rode  off  to  his  chapel  of 
ease, — where  his  preaching  was  none  the  worse  for  the  ride — nor  any 
better,  either.  For  as  firmly  as  he  kept  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  so  close 
did  he  keep  to  his  “  notes.”  At  evening,  as  soon  as  his  wife  saw  the 
gray  coming  down-hill  from  the  edge  of  the  wood,  supper  was  set  on  the 
table.  This  was  the  regular  signal ;  for  whenever  the  horse  came,  the 
Pastor  was  sure  to  come  too — until  one  particular  occasion,  when  the 
gray  arrived  without  his  rider, — of  which  we  shall  learn  more  directly. 

One  fine  day  the  Pastor  sat  in  his  cushioned  chair  by  the  window,  send¬ 
ing  puffs  of  smoke  from  his  long  pipe  out  into  the  open  air,  and  sunk  in 
a  pleasant  reverie,  as  he  gazed  over  the  country.  Just  then  came  along 
a  country  wagon,  with  several  rangers  seated  in  it,  armed  with  guns  and 
sabres;  among  them  sat  a  man,  whose  feet  and  hands  were  fettered;  his 
hands,  however,  being  free  enough  for  him  to  have  smoked  a  pipe.  He 
had,  perhaps,  been  hurried  away  so  quickly,  that  he  had  not  time  to  say 
to  the  rangers A  little  patience,  gentlemen,  if  you  please — I  am  not 
quite  ready  for  traveling,” — at  any  rate,  his  tobacco  was  gone,  and  his 
consolation  with  it.  As  they  passed  slowly  by  the  parsonage,  and  he 
saw  the  pastor  so  comfortably  smoking,  his  mouth  watered,  and  he  looked 
longingly  up,  saying  : 

“No  offence  meant,  Herr  Pastor;  but  if  you  only  had  a  pipe  full  of 
tobacco  to  spare  me, — I  want  it  so  badly  !  You  must  know  how  that  feels !” 

The  Pastor  called  to  the  rangers  to  wait  a  little  while — it  did  not 
make  much  difference  whether  their  prisoner  should  enter  the  iron  gate  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  sooner  or  later; — then  he  got  a  good  package  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  evil-doer,  with  some  good  advice,  and 
wished  him  a  safe  journey,  and  amendment  of  life. 
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When  the  Pastor’s  wife  heard  of  it,  she  thought  one  pipe  full  might 
have  been  enough,  and  that  such  a  wretched  creature  need  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  smokiog — with  more  to  the  same  purpose.  Put  the  Pastor  smiled 
and  said  he  could  not  easily  forget  the  man’s  thankful  look.  There  was 
no  quarrel  matrimonial,  as  often  arises  on  account  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
or  something  of  even  less  account,  between  two  hard  heads  and  fiery 
wills.  Sparks  arise  ooly  when  flint  and  steel  come  in  collision. 

Many  years  passed  away.  Late  one  evening,  the  Pastor  was  sent  for 
to  come  into  the  neighborhood  of  his  chapel,  to  administer  the  Holy 
Communion  to  a  sick  man.  He  was  not  long  in  having  his  horse  sad¬ 
dled.  His  wife  pleaded  with  him, 

“  Dear  husband,  do  not  go  !  The  way  is  through  the  wood,  the  sun 
is  just  setting,  and  you  know  the  Schinder  Hans  is  troubling  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  might  attack  you.” 

But  the  Pastor  said,  “  Be  tranquil,  wife.  I  go  in  God’s  name;  the 
poor  man  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death — the  Lord  will  protect  me.” 

Then  he  took  the  cup  and  paten,  put  on  his  silk  gown,  and  his  three- 
cornered  hat  on  his  head,  and  mounted  his  gray.  He  had  to  ride 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  then  through  the  woods,  up-hill  and  down-hill, 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  sick  man.  How  glad  was  the  poor  dying  soul  of 
the  sacred  refreshment !  It  was  with  him  as  with  Elijah,  when  he  lay 
under  the  juniper,  aud  said  :  “  It  is  enough  !”  And  the  Pastor  appeared 
to  him  as  to  the  prophet  the  angel,  that  said  :  “  Arise,  and  eat;  because  the 
journey  is  too  great  for  thee,”  and  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  he  should 
go  on,  even  to  the  mount  of  God.  And  the  two  talked  and  prayed  to¬ 
gether,  until  the  Pastor’s  own  soul  was  so  strengthened  and  refreshed, 
that  all  care  and  anxiety  were  lost,  and  every  thought  of  the  Scliin- 
der-Hans. 

As  he  was  about  leaving  the  house,  the  sick  man’s  son  stepped  up  to 
him  and  said  : 

Herr  Pastor,  my  father  has  a  particular  trouble  on  his  mind.  Did  he 
tell  you  of  it  ?” 

The  Pastor  looked  scrutinizingly  at  old  Nicholas,  and  said  slowly, 

“  So?  You  should  have  told  me  before  the  Holy  Communion.” 

“  Your  pardon,”  said  the  son  ;  u  it  is  something  very  painful  to  my 
father,  and  he  hesitated  to  trouble  your  reverence  about  it.” 

“  Well,  tell  me,  and  relieve  your  heart  and  mine,”  answered  the 
Pastor. 

“  You  know,”  said  the  dying  old  man,  looking  up  at  him,  ‘'I  have 
another  son,  whom  you  yourself  confirmed.  You  know  that  he  never  did 
well,  and  that  he  frequented  the  tavern  more  than  the  house  of  God. 
At  lp.st  he  turned  the  property  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  into 
money,  and  for  several  years  he  has  been  away,  wandering  in  the  wide 
world.  It  is  painful  both  for  you  and  for  me,  and  so  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  of  it.  I  must  die,  and  I  shall  see  my  child  no  more.  If  he  ever 
comes  home  again,  tell  him  he  has  made  his  father’s  dying  hour  sul  in¬ 
deed,  but  that  I  forgive  him  all,  and  that  he  must  live  so  that  we  may 
meet  in  Heaven.  Will  you  tell  him  ?” 

The  teirs  stood  in  the  Pastor’s  eyes  as  I13  made  the  desired  promise, 
and  bade  the  dying  man  farewell.  The  son  said  : 
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“  Herr  Pastor,  it  is  late.  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  way;  the  footpath 
through  the  mountain  will  be  pleasanter  than  the  high  road,  and  a 
nearer  way  home.” 

The  Pastor  agreed,  and  they  set  out  together,  the  son  telling  him  on 
the  road  how  often  in  the  restlessness  of  fever,  his  father  had  called  out 
for  his  youngest  son,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  could  now  rest  more 
quietly,  since  he  had  talked  over  his  trouble.  When  they  had  come  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  they  could  see  the  church  steeple  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  the  Pastor  said : 

“  Now,  George,  go  home  to  your  fdther.  I  shall  soon  be  at  home,  and 
he  may  need  you.” 

George  would  have  gone  further,  but  the  Pastor  would  not  allow  it. 
So  they  shook  hands,  and  parted.  The  Pastor  rode  slowly  and  watch¬ 
fully  down  the  hill.  The  moonlight  glimmered  through  the  tops  of  the 
beech-trees,  and  the  road  was  not  of  the  best  kind.  About  halfway 
through  the  little  valley,  suddenly  a  loud  “Halt!”  thundered  out  of  the 
bushes  by  the  road.  Trusting  to  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  urged  him 
to  a  rapid  gallop,  but  directly  there  was  a  shot,  and  the  bullet  whistled 
close  by  the  worthy  man’s  three-cornered  hat.  The  gray  was  so  much 
frightened  that  it  made  a  spring  to  the  left,  so  quickly  that  its  rider  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  then  set  off  as  fast  as  it  could  towards  home. 
The  Pastor  fell,  happily  without  injury,  among  the  bushes,  and  two 
robbers,  concealed  there,  had  no  trouble  in  dragging  him  out.  Their 
faces  were  blackened,  and  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  robbed 
the  Pastor  of  his  money,  his  watch,  and  the  communion-service.  The 
Pastor  thought  it  most  prudent  to  make  no  resistance,  thinking  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  his  horse  was  safe,  and  that  he  had  no 
bones  broken.  For  what  was  the  loss  of  his  money,  compared  with  a 
broken  limb,  or  perhaps  worse  ?  Only  when  they  took  the  sacred 
vessels,  he  could  not  forbear  saying  : 

“Take  care  !  lest  you  bring  a  curse  upon  your  heads!” 

By  the  communion-service,  and  now  still  more  by  his  language,  the 
robbers  were  convinced  that  he  was  a  clergyman, — and  now  they  consult¬ 
ed,  in  their  rogues’  dialect,  whether  they  should  let  him  go,  or  take  him 
with  them.  At  last  they  concluded  to  take  him  to  their  captain,  in 
hopes  of  extorting  money  from  his  family  or  his  parishioners.  So  they 
tied  his  hands,  and  led  him  silently  between  them,  deep  into  the  woods. 
The  Pastor  revolved  in  his  mind  his  situation,  the  anguish  of  his  wife 
and  children  when  the  horse  should  reach  home  without  him,  the  coun¬ 
sel  she  had  given  him, — yet  still  the  thought  returned,  again  and  again  : 
“  Thou  hast  gone  in  the  name  of  God,  and  hast  comforted  the  soul  of 
old  Nicholas.”  He  did  not  speak  to  his  captors,  but  sought  to  fix  his 
soul  upon  God,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  send  some  arrow 
from  the  Holy  Word  to  the  captain’s  heart. 

After  they  had  gone  some  distance,  the  robbers  blindfolded  the  Pas¬ 
tor,  though,  indeed,  he  could  already  see  but  little;  then,  taking  his 
hand,  they  led  him  down  some  rugged  steps,  took  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  dark  cave.  The  men  whistled,  and  a 
door  opened.  Thirty  of  their  companions  were  seated  around  a  large 
room,  the  captain  in  their  midst,  on  a  cask  turned  bottom  upward.  The 
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smoke  from  tlieir  pine-torches  found  its  way  slowly  out  through  a  hole  in 
the  rock. 

The  two  new-comers  were  received  with  a  shout. 

“  What  sort  of  a  bird  have  you  caught  now?”  cried  one.  “  It  has  a 
three-cornered  hat  and  a  silk  gown  !”  “  Whew  !”  said  another,  “it  is  a 

preacher — now  for  a  sermon  !” 

The  whole  gang  laughed,  except  the  captain,  who  ordered  them  to 
bring  the  Pastor  to  him. 

“  You  have  taken  a  Pastor — you  had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I 
want  nothing  to  do  with  the  clergy — one  of  them  made  me  feel  so  un¬ 
easy  once,  that  I  can  never  forget  it.” 

“  Captain,  you  are  surely  out  of  your  mind,”  returned  one  of  his  cap- 
tors.  “  One  does  not  meet  with  such  luck  every  day;  we  can  get  money 
from  the  farmers  for  him.” 

“  Silence  !”  thundered  the  leader,  “  or  I  will  knock  your  teeth  down 
your  throat.”  He  turned  the  light  of  his  torch  on  the  Pastor’s  face,  and 
asked : 

“  Where  is  your  parish  ?” 

“  I  am  Pastor  L.  of - ,”  answered  the  good  man,  firmly. 

“  Of - ?”  repeated  the  captain,  in  surprise.  “  I  think  I  should 

remember  you,  and  you,  me.” 

“  I  have  not  the  honor,”  said  the  Pastor,  dryly. 

“  But  I  know  you,  and  I  will  repay  you,”  the  captain  continued. 
“  Think  a  moment.” 

The  Pastor  felt  a  momentary  chill  of  fear.  He  tried  to  recollect 
whether  the  naan  might  be  some  rogue;  whom  he  had  punished  as  magis¬ 
trate,  and  who  now  intended  to  take  vengeance  upon  him. 

“  My  life  is  in  God’s  hand,”  he  replied.  “  Do  as  you  will ;  the  last  day 
will  bring  all  things  to  light.” 

“Didn’t  I  say  so  ?”  whispered  the  former  speaker.  “  We  shall  have 
preaching,  with  a  good  hot  hell  for  us.” 

But  the  captain  said,  “  No,  Herr  Pastor,  on  my  word  I  mean  you  no 
harm.  Do  you  not  remember  giving  a  paper  of  tobacco,  once,  to  a  pris¬ 
oner  on  his  way  to  jail?  You  brought  it  down-stairs  to  him  your¬ 
self.” 


“  Yes,  I  recollect  it,”  answered  the  clergyman.. 
“  Do  you  not  know  me  yet  ?” 


u 


No, 


)) 


“  Look  again — I  am  that  man ;  I  have  never  forgotten  you,  and  now  I 
tell  you,  you  are  free,  and  can  go  home.  If  you  have  taken  anything 
from  him,”  he  added,  turning  to  the  men  who  had  brought  the  Pastor, 
“  give  it  up,  if  you  value  your  lives.” 

Unwillingly  enough,  the  two  gave  up  the  money,  the  watch,  and  the 
communion-service.  When  the  leader  saw  the  cup,  he  asked : 

“  Why  have  you  that  with  you,  Herr  Pastor  ?” 

“  I  have  just  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  old  Nicholas  of 

- .  He  is  dying,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  my  going  there  at 

night.  I  would  be  glad,  Herr  captain,  if  jou  and  your  comrades  might 
one  day  die  as  peacefully  as  old  Nicholas;  only  one  care  disturbs  his 
mind  at  this  hour — one  that  I  need  not  disclose.” 
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“  Herr  Pastor,”  said  tlie  captain,  “do  not  make  our  hearts  heavy. 
We  know  we  must  come  to  the  scaffold  or  the  gallows — all  the  same  to 
us,  whichever  it  may  be.  We  have  never  robbed  a  poor  man  ;  it  is  only 
the  rich,  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  whom  no  man  and  no  authority  pun¬ 
ishes,  that  we  lighten  of  some  of  their  burdens.” 

“  It  is  a  bad  business,  Herr  captain,  to  try  to  take  the  work  of  the 
Lord  God  into  our  own  hands.  We  may  burn  our  fingers,  and  our  souls, 
too,  by  such  presumption.  But  if  matters  should  come  to  the  worst  with 
you,  think  that  there  is  a  fountain  that  cleanses  from  sins  of  the  deepest 

<*ye” 

“  Kick  out  the  canting  priest,”  growled  several  voices  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  “We  shall  have  a  sermon  yet — the  captain  himself  is  half- 
converted  already.” 

Amid  the  rising  tumult,  one  of  the  robbers  was  whispering  with  the 
captain.  The  latter  nodded,  and  took  the  Pastor’s  offered  hand,  saying  : 

“  Herr  Pastor,  it  is  time  that  I  should  let  you  go  home.  Greet  your 
wife  kindly  from  the  Schinder-Hans.” 

The  Pastor  shuddered,  notwithstanding  the  cordial  tone  of  the 
robber-chief.  For  many  a  bloody  deed,  many  a  robbery,  many  a  mid¬ 
night  conflagration,  were  laid  to  the  brigand’s  charge. 

The  good  man  passed,  with  the  man  who  had  been  talking  to  the 
Schinder-Hans,  out  of  the  cave.  It  appeared  almost  midnight  •  for  the 
moon  was  high  in  the  heavens.  The  clergyman  and  his  guide  walked 
on  in  silence.  At  last  the  latter  said  : 

“  Herr  Pastor,  does  Nicholas  still  live  in - ?” 

“  Yes,  he  still  lives  there,  but  will  not  much  longer.  Do  you  know 
him  ?” 

“  Yes — I  should  know  him  well,”  said  the  robber,  hesitating.  Just 
then  the  moon  came  forth  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  the  wood  was 
lighter;  the  Pastor  looked  scrutinizingly  at  his  disguised  companion. 

“  You  are  Andrew  !”  he  exclaimed,  standing  still. 

“Alas!  yes,  I  am !”  returned  the  man.  The  Pastor  sighed  deeply, 
and  told  him  how  sad  the  old  man’s  dying  thoughts  were,  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  with  which  he  had  charged  him.  The  robber’s  heart  was  full,  and 
he  wept  like  a  child. 

“  Oh,  Herr  Pastor!  if  I  were  only  free  !  but  I  must  go  back,  or  they 
will  kill  me.” 

“I  can  help  you,  if  you  really  wish  to  abandon  that  sinful  life.  I  tell 
you,  you  are  my  prisoner, — give  me  your  pistols  and  your  knife.” 

The  robber, — formerly  the  Pastor’s  confirmed  catechumen — was  so 
taken  by  surprise,  that  he  mechanically  obeyed.  The  Pastor  pushed  the 
sabre  into  a  hollow  beech,  and  the  pistols  disappeared  in  his  large 
saddle-bags.  When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  saw  a 
crowd  of  torches  and  lanterns  coming  out  of  the  village.  The  Pastor’s 
wife  had  been  sure  of  some  misfortune,  as  soon  as  the  horse  entered  the 
yard  without  his  master.  Besides,  it  now  appeared  that  the  miller  had 
been  robbed  as  he  was  returning  from  the  fruit  market — a  fact  that 
added  much  to  the  good  lady’s  anxiety.  She  had  at  once  sent  to  beg 
the  authorities  to  have  the  bells  rung  loudly.  The  peasants  assembled  at 
the  sound,  and  set  out  with  flails  and  pickaxes,  dividing  themselves  into 
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bands,  to  search  the  woods.  On  meeting  them  thus,  the  Pastor  thanked 
them,  and  forbade  any  questions  as  to  the  strange  companion  he  had 
brought  with  him. 

All  that  the  good  wife  said  of  her  grief  and  alarm,  and  how  wisely  she 
expostulated  with  her  husband  on  exposing  himself  to  such  dangers,  can 
be  easily  imagined.  The  Pastor  assisted  Andrew  with  his  own  hands  to 
wash,  and  saw  him  comfortably  to  bed.  When  the  wife  learned  the 
whole  adventure,  and  the  character  of  the  man  they  had  under  their 
roof,  she  shuddered  with  horror.  But  when  she  thought  of  this  poor 
prodigal  son,  now  perhaps  reclaimed,  and  felt  that  it  had  all  happened 
through  the  guiding  care  of  Providence,  she  acknowledged  that  the  Pas¬ 
tor  had  been  right,  and  said  : 

“  You  went  indeed  on  God’s  errand,  dear  husband  !” 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  Pastor  sent  word  to  Nicholas  that  his 
son  was  found.  Eight  hours  after,  the  old  man  died  in  peace.  Andrew 
indeed  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  as  no  murder  was  proven 
against  him,  and  he  had  given  himself  up  willingly,  his  punishment  was 
light.  The  Schinder-Hans  and  his  band  were  soon  after  captured.  For 
the  capture  of  the  Pastor  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  the  rumor  had 
aroused  the  activity  of  the  bailiff,  who  felt  that  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  could  have  come  as  safely  out  of  such  danger  as  the  good  clergyman 
had  done. 


- •»  ♦ - 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD  PICTURE- 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Among  the  many  little  boys  who  favor  me  with  their  friendship  is 
one  who  takes  great  delight  in  the  reputation  of  a  juvenile  painter.  He 
has  a  box  of  paint  and  pencils.  With  these  at  his  side  he  throws  him¬ 
self  on  the  floor,  and  stretches  one  of  his  Sunday  School  papers  on  the 
carpet,  and  paints  the  pictures  therein  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  untir¬ 
ing  perseverance  of  an  incipient  Raphael.  Visitors  may  enter  the  room, 
the  storm  may  howl  and  slam  the  shutters,  and  “  Dandy”  may  bark  and 
even  put  his  paw  into  the  paint  box,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
untaught  painter  boy  at  his  work,  lying  flat  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  create,  but  simply  to  copy — or  rather  to  color  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  his  Sunday  School  papers.  Ere  he  has  half  finished  his  work, 
he  runs  from  room  to  room  to  exhibit  his  skill  to  his  approving  friends, 
with  feelings  of  triumph.  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  art  thus  far  con¬ 
sists  in  little  more  than  daubing.  Yet  to  a  sympathizing  eye,  his  daub¬ 
ing  is  not  without  signs  of  talent.  Into  what  this  may  ultimately  be 
developed  one  cannot  foresee.  Watching  the  little  fellow  so  earnestly  at 
his  work,  with  his  little  hands  daubed  all  over,  no  less  than  the  Sunday 
School  paper,  allowing  nothing  whatsoever  to  distract  his  mind  or  divert 
his  attention,  I  was  reminded  of  other  boys  who  thus  early  showed  the 
native  bent  of  their  minds.  I  will  not  say  that  my  little  friend  is  prov- 
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identially  designed  for  a  painter.  Probably  for  some  other  pursuit, 
equally  honorable  and  useful.  But  God,  as  a  rule,  gives  to  children  a 
certain  inborn  gift,  an  adaptation  for  some  position  and  work  in  life,  for 
which  they  have  a  natural  inclination.  When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
a  little  boy,  he  was  evermore  playing  soldier,  and  always  the  Oommander- 
in-Chier  of  a  group  of  boy-soldiers.  Many  of  the  greatest  men  the 
Gospel  ministry  has  ever  had,  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  on  chairs, 
when  children,  and  preaching  to  their  parents  and  playmates.  Thus 
some  children  will  as  naturally  take  to  the  work  for  which  God  designs 
them  as  little  ducks  take  to  the  water.  Who  tel'.s  the  little  chickens  to 
keep  away  from  the  water,  and  the  ducklings  to  go  in  and  swim? 

Many  readers  of  the  Guardian  have  seen  a  picture  called  the  “Last 
Supper.”  It  is  a  copy  of  a  painting  of  our  Saviour  and  His  twelve  Apos¬ 
tles  at  the  Holy  Supper.  One  would  almost  think,  that  the  painter  had 
been  with  them,  on  the  same  night  in  which  our  Saviour  was  betrayed. 
It  was  a  sad  night,  and  the  picture  shows  it.  There  our  Saviour  sits, 
with  a  calm  yet  sad  countenance,  with  John,  whom  Jesus  loved,  leaning 
on  His  breast.  Peter  and  James,  too,  are  near  Him.  The  deceitful, 
money-loving  face  of  Judas  one  can  easily  know  from  all  the  rest.  It  is 
a  grand  picture,  found  in  thousands  of  Christian  families,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Forty  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  a  Milanese  soldier, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Ducal  army,  presented  his  house  and  a  small 
chapel  in  Milan  to  the  Dominican  friars.  Near  by  they  had  a  convent 
previously  founded  by  the  same  man,  on  the  site  of  the  barracks  for  his 
troops.  An  earnest  devout  soldier  he  must  have  been,  to  give  two  sit’s 
for  religious  foundations.  On  the  place  last  presented,  the  friars  built  a 
church,  to  this  day  called  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie.  For  thirty  long 
years  the  patient  friars  were  building  this  church,  themselves  in  their 
white  frocks  carrying  wood  and  stones  and  rearing  the  sacred  building 
with  their  own  consecrated  hands. 

This  church  of  Santa  Maria  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see.  Not  that  the 
building  possesses  any  architectural  beauty.  Aside  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  it  is  like  a  mole  hill  at  the  foot  of  a  majestic  mountain.  Yet  to 
see  the  cathedral  and  this  unimposing  church  brought  me  to  this  chief 
city  of  Lombardy.  On  a  narrow  street,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  city,  I 
found  it  after  much  and  long  searching.  And  so  little  did  its  front  re¬ 
semble  a  church,  that  I  hesitated  at  the  door,  feeling  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  lead  me  into  a  rickety  private  residence. 

With  reverence  and  uncovered  head,  I  trod  the  ancient  pavements  of 
its  sacred  dim  apartments,  mutely  listening  to  the  weird  echoes  of  my 
tread.  It  is  an  old  building,  which  borrows  its  glory  from  departed  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  built  in  an  age  when  paintings  were  the  religious  books 
of  the  common  people,  and  when  Providence  raised  up  masters  of  Chris¬ 
tian  art,  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before  nor  since.  They  ex¬ 
pounded  the  great  facts  of  our  holy  religion  on  the  canvas  and  in  the  mar¬ 
ble,  in  a  language  which  the  most  unlettered  could  understand.  Thus, 
although  sermons  were  rarely  preached,  and  Bibles  seen  and  read  but  by 
the  few,  church  walls  were  covered  with  Scriptural  history,  and  doctrinal 
illustrations  by  the  great  painters.  The  stones  were  made  to  preach  to 
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the  people  who  came  to  worship*  Upon  the  susceptible  imagination  and 
memory  of  childhood  these  sermons  on  the  wall  impressed  themselves, 
and  printed  copies  of  truth  and  beauty  forever. 

Thus  too  was  it  with  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie.  The 
great  painters  were  employed  to  people  its  walls  with  the  personages  and 
principles  of  Christian  history.  Their  pencils  decorated  the  chapels  with 
frescoes.  A  grand  altar  piece  was  painted,  of  our  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns,  from  which  the  famous  painting  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  was 
copied.  Through  long,  silent  stone  passages  you  reach  the  deserted  clois¬ 
ters  of  the  Monks,  and  the  old  Sacristy,  whose  walls  are  adorned  with 
scenes,  in  which  the  distinguished  men  of  their  order  played  a  part. 
There  drearily  hang  these  long  rows  of  faces,  “  dusty,  grim  and  sad,” 
year  after  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  looking  at  the  curious  pilgrims, 
peering  through  the  dim  light  into  their  faint  faces,  and  trying  to  read 
something  from  out  their  history  therein.  Many  of  them  used  to  hold 
their  midnight  vigils  in  yonder  cloisters,  and  rose  from  their  hard  beds 
to  chant  their  nightly  anthems,  while  other  people  slept.  Sadly  they 
seem  to  look  down  upon  me  as  I  softly  step  before  them.  There  is  their 
refectory  or  dining-room,  where  in  white  robes  they  sat  them  down  to 
their  frugal  fare.  Could  they  all  come  down  from  the  wall,  and  out  of 
their  dusty  vaults,  and  surround  their  board,  as  their  custom  was  three 
hundred  years  ago,  what  a  strange  scene  would  they  present. 

With  them  eating  was  a  minor  matter.  They  ate  but  little,  in  order 
to  sustain  life;  not  as  many  do,  live  in  order  that  they  might  eat.  The 
body  had  to  be  kept  under,  so  as  to  give  the  spirit  greater  activity  and 
freedom.  Eating  was  part  of  their  piety.  Their  dining-room,  no  less 
than  their  chapels,  must  have  our  Saviour’s  presence.  The  entire  length 
of  one  end  wali  is  covered  with  a  painting  of  our  Saviour’s  Last  Supper, 
thirty  by  fifteen  feet  in  size.  This  was  deemed  the  most  suitable  subject 
for  the  place  where  they  took  their  meals. 

It  was  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  father,  Pietro  da  Vinci, 
was  a  lawyer  in  Florence.  Near  this  city  is  Vinci,  where  Leonardo  was 
born,  in  1452.  Hence  “da  Vinci”  (of  Vinci).  In  the  picturesque  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Arno  was  the  home  of  his  childhood.  When  a  playful,  prat¬ 
tling  boy,  he  had  a  passion  for  paper  and  pencil,  and  was  evermore  draw¬ 
ing  rude  sketches.  At  first  these  painting  proclivities  were  taken  by  his 
parents  as  the  ordinary  playfulness  of  a  vivacious  child.  By  and  by  his 
little  sketches  assumed  shape  and  finish,  far  beyond  the  usual  capacity  of 
even  a  precocious  boy.  His  father  showed  some  of  his  work  to  Andrae 
del  Vervechio,  a  celebrated  painter.  He  at  once  took  Leonardo  as  his 
pupil.  Soon  the  boy  outstripped  the  master.  He  painted  4t  Christ  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Jordan  by  John,”  and  asked  his  pupil  to  paint  an  angel 
therein.  The  angel  was  so  far  superior  to  anything  the  teacher  had  ever 
produced  that  he  abandoned  his  profession,  disheartened  “  that  a  mere 
child  could  do  more  than  himself.”  Perhaps  the  little  fellow  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  angelic  in  his  composition,  which  enabled  him  to  paint  such 
a  beautiful  angel. 

From  a  child  he  paid  strict  and  precise  attention  to  little  things.  In 
painting  landscapes  he  would  draw  every  leaf  and  flower  with  the  same 
scrupulous  care  as  he  would  the  head  of  an  angel.  In  the  garments  of  his 
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figures,  every  thread  was  completely  drawn.  Every  hair  on  the  eyebrow 
received  a  distinct  finish.  Thus  all  great  men  pay  scrupulous  attention 
to  matters  and  duties  seemingly  trivial.  From  a  child  Leonardo  was  a 
charming  character.  u  Whatever  he  did  bore  an  impress  of  harmony, 
truthfulness,  goodness,  sweetness  and  grace,  wherein  no  other  man  could 
ever  equal  him.” 

The  Dominican  friars  must  have  da  Yinci’s  pencil  to  ornament  their 
sacred  edifice.  He  began  his  great  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  on  the 
end  wall  of  the  refectory,  in  1497.  For  sixteen  long  years  he  labored  at  it. 
Even  in  its  ruins  it  is  a  grand  work  of  art.  Around  an  oriental  table 
the  Apostles  are  seated.  In  the  centre  of  one  side,  a  little  removed  from 
the  rest,  sits  our  Saviour,  with  a  face  beaming  with  sorrowing  love  and 
care.  The  painter  tries  to  represent  the  scene,  immediately  after  our 
Lord’s  announcement,  4'-  One  of  you  shall  betray  Me.”  The  Apostles 
seem  to  be  horror-stricken.  On  the  extreme  left  Bartholomew  rises  to 
his  feet,  eager  to  ask  a  question  as  he  leans  forward  with  both  hands  on 
the  table.  James  the  Less,  reaching  over  the  shoulders  of  Andrew,  in¬ 
tently  watches  the  Saviour’s  face,  and  with  feelings  of  dread  seems  to  ask 
a  question.  Andrew  starts,  and  lifts  his  hands  in  honor.  His  whole 
figure  seems  to  shrink  from  the  dreaded  betrayal.  The  dark  face  of  Ju¬ 
das  turns  towards  Christ,  feigning  amazement,  but  vainly  trying  to  conceal 
his  conscious  guilt.  Peter  and  James  in  perceptible  anger  inquire  of  the 
gentle  yet  sorrowful  John,  whose  calm  reply  seems  to  check  and  sooth 
his  rash  brother.  Thus  they  are  grouped  around  the  table.  A  strange, 
undefinable  loveliness  beams  from  the  Saviour’s  face.  Every  good  child 
could  at  once  tell  him  from  all  the  rest.  During  all  these  long  years  of 
patient  work,  Da  Yinci  communed  with  and  prayed  much  to  the  Saviour, 
until  his  celestial  face  photographed  itself  on  his  heart.  In  the  end  he 
had  to  leave  the  heavenly  countenance  unfinished,  because,  as  he  said, 
he  could  not  paint  it  as  he  saw  it. 

How  many  have  reverently  stood  before  this  painting  for  almost  four 
hundred  years!  There  on  the  stone  floor  sat  Napoleon  in  1796,  and 
wrote  an  order  to  his  soldiers  not  to  occupy  this  room.  In  spite  of  this 
the  room  was  filled  with  cavalry  horses,  and  used  as  a  hay  mow.  Perhaps 
their  silent  presence  desecrated  the  sacred  spot  less  than  the  revelry  of 
the  rude  soldiery  would  have  done.  Afterwards  the  room  was  for  a  long 
time  closed  against  all  coarse  intruders. 

Age  and  damp  have  greatly  damaged  the  painting.  The  monks  en¬ 
larged  a  door  under  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  took  away  the  Saviour’s 
feet.  Many  have  attempted  to  restore  some  of  the  injured  parts.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  part  remains  untouched,  in  its  original  form.  The  Saviour’s  head, 
as  though  too  sacred  to  be  mended,  has  been  injured  the  least. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  copies  of  Da  Yinci’s  Last  Supper.  Mil¬ 
lions  have  been  priuted  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  America  it  has 
become  a  sacred  ornament  in  many  homes,  associating  itself  with  the  earliest 
memories  of  the  children.  Thus  good  Da  Yinci  through  his  pencil  has 
gained  a  place  around  American  firesides.  All  the  Christian  world  over 
he  tells  the  children  of  men  with  penitent  hearts  to  partake  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mental  Supper  which  His  sorrow  has1  provided  for  us.  In  the  Uffizi  gal¬ 
lery  at  Florence  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  In  old 
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acre  he  loved  to  bead  over  the  face  of  Christ,  and  when  he  died  his  head 
rested  on  the  bosom  of  a  King,  [n  a  few  short  years  every  vestige  of  his 
original  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  will  be  gone.  For  this  reason 
I  sadly  linger  before  it;  for  I  shall  never  behold  it  again.  A  more  skill¬ 
ful  pencil  than  that  of  Da  Vinci  paints  the  sweet  image  of  our  Saviour 
on  all  believing  hearts.  A  beautiful  legend  says,  that  Saint  Veronika 
once  met  our  sorrowing  Saviour  on  Ilis  way  of  pain.  With  her  gentle 
hand  she  wiped  the  bloody  sweet  from  off  His  brow.  After  she  had  left 
Him  she  discovered  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  gratitude  for  her  loving 
service,  had  left  His  picture  in  the  kerchief  with  which  she  had  wiped  His 
sacred  face.  Thus  upon  all  who  devoutly  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper,  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  impress  the  beautiful  image  of  Him  whom  our  soul 
loveth. 


«*c» 


FEMININE  ECONOMY  VS-  FEMININE  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


BY  OPAL. 


“  Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.” 

It  seems  to  be  fashionable  now,  to  speak  in  the  most  despairing,  and 
uncharitable  way,  of  the  extravagance  of  woman.  Poor  mother  Eve’s 
daughters  get  all  the  credit,  or  rather  discredit,  for  the  mismanagement 
and  thriftlessness  of  her  sons! 

If  a  man  fails  in  business,  nine  people  out  of  ten  will  say,  “  Poor  man, 
no  wonder  that  he  has  failed,  his  wife  and  daughters  were  so  extravagant ;” 
and  then,  deserved  or  not,  the  blame  for  his  failure  rests  upon  them. 

Is  a  man  successful  in  any  calling,  the  world  says,  a  What  a  shrewd, 
prudent  man  of  business  he  is !  How  praiseworthy,  how  admirable  has 
been  his  course !”  Such  a  man’s  family  escape  praise  or  censure,  when, 
very  often,  the  secret  of  that  man’s  success,  has  been  a  prudent  wife,  “a 
power  behind  the  throne  :”  saving,  sometimes  planning  for  him,  man¬ 
aging  his  household  affairs,  prudently  and  well ;  encouraging  and  assist¬ 
ing  him,  in  every  way  in  her  power,  to  reach  the  success  and  prosperity, 
for  which  he  receives  so  much  praise. 

That  many  women  have  been  extravagant  in  various  ways  is  an  undis¬ 
puted  fact;  that  many  men  are  equally,  if  not  vastly  more  extravagant, 
is  not  so  generally  acknowledged,  but  is  equally  true  and  incontrovertible. 
Women  have  more  charity  for  men,  than  meu  have  for  women.  When 
they  see  a  man  well  dressed,  they  do  not  say,  lifting  their  hands  in  eco¬ 
nomical  horror,  “  That  suit  cost  at  least  sixty  dollars;  what  extravagance, 
what  wilful  waste  !”  They  are  more  likely  to  say,  “  How  well  Mr.  A.  is 
looking  !  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  carefully  dressed  gentleman.” 

But  when  a  lady  is  well  and  tastefully  dressed,  how  apt  gentlemen  are 
to  say,  uWhat  extravagance;  it  must  cost  a  pretty  penny  to  keep  her  in 
clothing!”  when  ordinarily  the  lady’s  dress  costs  only  half,  or  one  third 
as  much  as  the  dress  of  those,  who  criticise  her  extravagance.  We  believe 
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there  are  many  ladies  who  would  dress  well,  and  tastefully,  upon  the 
money,  their  husbands  and  brothers  spend  for  cigars,  and  so  called  luxu¬ 
ries  :  ladies  who  will  turn,  and  plan,  and  invent,  and  make  with  their 
own  hands,  well-fitting  and  becoming  garments,  that  when  they  are  worn, 
will  bring  them  under  this  same  condemnation,  of  wilful,  wasteful  extrava¬ 
gance. 

It  has  often  been  said,  our  young  men  are  afraid  to  marry,  afraid  to 
undertake  the  support  of  wives  with  such  extravagant  habits.  Such 
faint-heartedness,  if  it  were  genuine,  ought  to  command  our  profound 
sympathy.  But,  three-fourths  of  the  time,  these  young  men  spend  more 
in  idle  luxuries  in  three  months,  than  their  wives  could,  or  would  desire 
to  spend,  for  dress  in  a  year.  It  seems  quite  as  probable,  that  our  young 
men  are  encouraging,  and  acquiring  habits  of  extravagance  and  indul¬ 
gence  ;  spending  their  money  as  fast,  even  faster  than  they  earn  it,  and  as 
they  “  cannot  eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too/’  if  their  income  does  not 
meet  their  own  personal  expenses,  of  course  they  cannot  afford  to  marry. 

In  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  we  do  not  know  more  than  one 
young  lady,  who  is  really  deserving  of  the  charge  of  extravagance ;  and 
in  her  case,  his  a  fault  of  education,  not  of  heart.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  ladies,  are  ready  to  adapt  their  expenses  to  their  circumstances  ; 
are  really  more  saving  than  their  husbands  and  brothers. 

This  old  hackneyed  cry  of  woman’s  extravagance,  ought  to  give  place 
to  a  more  truthful  estimate  of  her  character.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  that 
our  stronger  brethren  should  scorn  to  repeat  and  believe  ;  and  is  unjust 
and  undeserved  enough  to  have  given  rise  to  this  remonstrance. 


CAMPANULA. 


(\ From  the  German  of  Mary  Rebe .) 
BY  C.  G.  A.  HULLHORST. 


Lost  in  deep  thought,  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Campania,  was  wandering 
toward  his  home  at  Nola.  He  had  made  a  tour  from  village  to  village, 
from  market  to  market,  to  cheer  up  the  Christians,  and  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  faith.  .He  had  met  with  much  carelessness,  superstition,  and 
unbelief;  therefore  the  soul  of  the  faithful  bishop  was  very  sad. 

Silently  he  raised  himself  in  prayer  to  Grod.  “Let  voices  from  above 
wave  over  this  poor  gloomy  earth,”  he  gently  prayed.  “Penetrate  Thou 
the  mist  that  hangs  between  Thee  and  men.  Chain  heart  to  heart  in  our 
disunion  and  confusion.  Gather  those  that  have  gone  astray.  Lord !  Lord ! 
Hide  not  Thy  face  from  us.  Let  Thy  breath  pass  over  the  world,  that 
hearts  may  be  attracted,  and  not  go  astray  in  endless  darkness!” 

Lonely  and  still  more  lonely  became  the  country  about  him.  The  pi¬ 
ous  wanderer  was  scarcely  aware  of  it;  for  only  his  feet  touched  the  dusty 
earth,  his  soul  tarried  in  sacred  emotion  with  the  Lord.  When  the  sun 
was  declining  westward,  Paulinus  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  that 
bordered  on  his  path. 
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An  unusual  languor  lamed  his  limbs;  his  eyelids  became  heavy;  un¬ 
steadily  the  objects  around  him  danced  before  his  eyes.  For  a  moment 
the  weary  one  struggled  with  sleep.  Longingly  he  raised  his  eye  ouce 
more  to  heaven,  which  formed  a  graceful  vault  in  the  purple  splendor  of 
evening.  Dubiously  appeared  once  more  the  sigh  upon  his  slightly  mov¬ 
ing  lips:  “Send  voices,  0  Lord,  send  voices  from  above!''  Aud  behold, 
on  the  verge  of  the  hi^h  cliffed  rock,  most  beautiful  flowers  began  moving. 
On  slender,  almost  invisible  pedicles,  were  gently  waving  the  fl  >wer-bells. 
Half-waking,  half-dreaming,  the  bishop  beheld  light  angel-phantoms  de¬ 
scending  from  the  evening  cloudlets,  to  rock  the  flower-bells  on  their  ten¬ 
der  stems,  and  hark !  out  of  the  calices  proceeded  silver  voices,  which, 
like  spirit-lays,  struck  the  enchanted  ear:  Come!  Come!  Kling  Come! 

.  “  Send  voices,  0  Lord,  send  voices  from  above,"  sighed  ouce 

more  the  devout  servant.  Then  his  eyes  closed  completely,  and  not  until 
the  sparkling  suu  re  appeared  over  the  horizon,  did  the  slumberer  awake. 

In  his  ear  were  still  resounding  the  lovely  lays  of  the  birds ;  his  eye 
still  searched  for  the  winged  messengers  of  heaven,  that  had  moved  the 
bells.  But  in  vain.  He  found  only  the  blue,  charming  calices,  waving  in 
the  morning  breeze. 

Deeply  agitated,  Paulinus  kneeled  down  beside  the  rock.  Like  Jacob 
of  old,  he  could  call  this  spot  his  Bethel ;  for  he  felt  that  here,  the  Lord’s 
Spirit  had  breathed  on  him,  and  revealed  to  him  a  secret.  Revived  and 
strengthened,  he  reached  his  home,  and  was  soon  re-engaged  in  his  usual 
labors. 

But  whilst  writing  and  thinking,  even  whilst  praying,  his  eye  would 
rest  on  the  blue-bells  that  were  standing  in  a  tumbler  by  his  side.  When 
then  the  sextons  would  march  through  the  street  with  cymbals,  to  call 
the  Christians  to  prayer,  it  seemel  to  the  bishop  as  though  voices  from 
above  ought  to  come  and  banish  also,  this  last  remnant  of  heathen  worship. 

He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end.  He 
therefore  sent  for  his  neighbor,  a  coppersmith,  an  expert  and  pious  man. 
Hours  and  days,  the  two  spent  together  in  a  secret  chamber.  Eagerly 
they  studied  the  form  of  the  flowers.  l:  Thus  it  must  be !’’  cried  finally 
the  skilful  mechanic,  much  gratified.  Down  in  his  spacious  yard,  he 
builded  a  furnace,  and  formed  out  of  clay  a  mould,  just  like  the  bell-flow¬ 
er,  only  considerably  larger.  Then  he  mixed  copper,  tin,  and  bismuth, 
into  a  seething  mass,  aud  filled  with  this,  the  clay  mould;  and  when  it 
had  cooled,  he  peeled  the  shining  kernel  out  of  the  shell. 

With  delight,  the  bishop  seized  the  hammer,  and  touched  with  tremb¬ 
ling  hand  the  newly-formed  bell,  and  hark!  the  voices  from  above  struck 
with  silvery  waves,  his  astonished  ear.  Rapture-thrilled,  Paulinus  uncov¬ 
ered  his  hoary  head,  and  kneeled  down  at  the  side  of  the  well-finished  work. 

At  Nola,  in  Campania,  the  bell  for  the  first  time,  called  the  Christians 
together  for  worship.  Hence  the  flower  that  had  served  as  a  model  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  Campanula. 

Since  then,  the  voices  from  above ,  re  echo  over  our  heads,  and  calling 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  now  with  tones  of  festive  mirth,  now  with  dull  aud 
dreary  sound  ;  aud  even  when  the  bells  have  ceased  ringing,  the  echo 
trembles  fdeadingly  through  the  air,  as  though  not  willing  to  leave  the 
earth,  without  taking  some  heart  along  with  it,  upward  to  eternal  light. 

18 
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REVIVE  ME,  O  LORD! 


[Translated  from  Dr.  SchafPs  Hymn  Book.] 


BY  MARY  ELLEN. 


( 0  Gott ,  0  Geist,  0  Licht  des  Lebens.) 

0  God,  0  Christ — of  Life  the  Light, 

Thou  hast  appear’d  mid  gloom  of  night; 
Long  call’d  us  from  our  lost  estate, 

Since  darkness  doth  the  Light  e’er  hate! 

0  Holy  Ghost,  whom  none  can  flee, 

How  let  me  all  my  mis’ry  see ! 

Me  search,  0  Lord — my  thoughts  e’en  doom; 
What  in  thy  Light  is  dross,  consume; 

Tho’  fill’d  I  be  with  anxious  pain, 

I  know  that  joy  will  come  again  : 

When  like  the  ag’d  I’m  dim  of  sight, 

Thou  wilt  me  bring  to  Christ — the  Light. 

The  sinful  venom  ne’er  will  cease, 

Till  from  its  pangs  thy  Light  release  : 

Thou  must  my  nature  first  renew; 

Efforts  of  mine  cannot  subdue; 

I  can  myself  be  naught  but  strife ; 

0  Christ,  be  Thou  my  Strength  and  Life. 

From  endless  silence — Breath  Divine, 

Now  penetrate  this  soul  of  mine; 

With  God’s  own  fullness  Thou  me  fill; 

That  I  in  truth  may  do  Thy  will. 

And  then  where  sin  is  leagu’d  with  woe, 

May  Faith  and  Love  together  grow. 

Mv  constant  effort  hence  shall  be, 

With  child-like  trust  to  follow  Thee; 

0  keep  my  heart — my  mind  aright, 

Me  blameless  make  in  Thine  own  sight; 
Thy  strivings  let  me  ne’er  subdue, 

Me  Thy  commandments  teach  anew. 

0  Spirit!  Fountain,  which  the  Son 
For  sinners  opened,  pure  doth  run, — 

Now  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God, 

Make  calm  the  heart,  remove  the  load; 
Behold,  I  pray  Thee !  Ere  I  sink, 

Me  living  waters  give  to  drink. 
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I  will  myself  here  leave  with  Thee, 

Ami  from  all  ehe  now  wean'd  shall  be; 
E’en  self  I’ll  hold  no  longer  dear, 

My  only  thought — my  God  is  here ! 

O  God,  0  Christ,  of  life  the  Guide, 

We’ll  evermore  with  Thee  abide. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


BY  PERK  JO  MEN. 


We  may  speak  of  a  Provincialism  in  more  things  than  in  language  sim¬ 
ply.  Let  us  notice  it  now,  as  evinced  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  church 
building,  more  especially  in  East  Pennsylvania,  between  the  years  1700 
and  1869. 

The  interval  embraces  at  least  three  distinct  epochs. 

THE  FIRST  EPOCH. 

Between  the  years  1700  and  1769  we  have  the  age  of  Log  Churches. 
Coarse  and  unhewn  timbers  piled  up,  with  clay  and  dried  leaves  between 
the  interstices,  constituted  the  walls  of  those  primitive  Tabernacles  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  New  World.  A  roof  of  sun-baked  tiles,  and  a  damp  or 
frozen  earth-floor  were  the  upper  and  nether  sides.  Swards,  with  holes 
bored  through,  and  props  stuck  in  above,  and  sunk  in  beneath,  formed  the 
pews,  in  those  days.  The  windows  were  square  openings  out  into  the 
world.  Not  a  stove,  or  an  open  rush-fire — only  warm  hearts. 

Thus  our  primitive  Reformed  Fathers  worshiped,  and  sincerely,  with¬ 
out  doubt  INot  only  in  individual  instances  was  it  thus,  but  throughout 
our  entire  original  territory.  The  unvaried  story  is — “The  first  church 
on  this  site  was  a  log  building.”  And  let  no  one  reproach  our  pioneer 
Fathers  for  erecting  such  Temples  to  God’s  honor.  It  was  with  them  as 
it  bad  been  during  the  first  years  and  centuries  of  Christianity.  After 
the  Church  emerged  out  of  the  caves  and  catacombs,  sorry  indeed  were 
their  Houses  of  Worship.  “In  countries  where  architecture  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  churches  resembled  other  buildiugs.  St.  Sulpicius  Severus  tells  us, 
that  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  near  Cyreoe,  he  went  with  a  priest,  with 
whom  he  lodged,  into  a  church,  which  was  made  of  small  rods  or  twigs, 
interwoven  one  with  another,  and  not  much  more  stately  and  ambitious 
than  the  priest’s  own  house,  in  which  a  man  could  hardly  stand  upright. 
But  the  men  who  frequented  those  churches  were  men  of  the  golden  age, 
and  the  purest  morals.” 

Although  this  was  written  concerning  the  churches  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  it  is  literally  applicable  to  the  consecrated  Huts  of  our  self  de¬ 
nying  and  poor  Fathers  in  the  Faith. 

The  venerable  Bede  informs  us,  that  “  anciently  there  was  not  a  stone 
church  in  all  the  land;  but  the  custom  was  to  build  them  all  of  wood,  so 
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that  when  Bishop  Ninyas  built  one  of  stone,  it  was  such  an  unusual  thing, 
that  the  place  was  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Candida  Casa — Whi- 
tern,  or  White  church.”  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  “  Bishop  Finan 
built  a  church  in  that  island  fit  for  a  Cathedral  See,  which  yet  was  not  of 
stone,  but  only  timber  sawed  and  covered  with  reed;  and  so  it  continued 
till  Bishop  Eadbert  took  away  the  reed,  and  covered  it  all  over,  both  roof 
and  sides,  with  lead  in  sheets.”  A  little  further  on  he  says  : — “  Of  the 
low  manner  of  building  in  use  among  our  ancestors,  we  have  an  example 
yet  standing,  in  part  of  a  church,  in  Essex.  The  walls  are  only  trunks 
of  trees  reared  upright,  of  man’s  height,  closed  with  mortar  on  the  inside; 
with  a  covering  of  thatch.  Such  churches  our  most  illustrious  saints  fre¬ 
quented.  But  then  their  houses  were  not  of  a  finer  taste.” 

Our  Beformed  Fathers  followed  a  glorious  precedent  then,  it  seems. 
It  makes  one  feel  very  good  about  the  heart  to  be  able  to  trace  a  simila¬ 
rity  of  fruits,  on  the  great  tree  of  Christianity,  though  grown  in  ages  so 
far  apart  from  one  another,  and  gives  one  the  best  of  proof,  that  the  Be¬ 
formed  Church,  if  but  a  branch,  can  still  not  have  been  sundered  from  the 
vine.  “  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.” 

But  must  ice  iollow  our  fathers  in  the  matter  of  church  building,  as 
they  followed  the  ancients  ?  Not  unless  we  are  also  willing  to  follow 
them  in  erecting  houses  for  ourselves.  The  man  who  protests  against 
handsome  churches,  on  the  ground  of  remaining  primitive  and  humble, 
but  continues  to  add  story  to  story  on  his  own  palatial  residence — yea 
barn,  indeed  ! — that  man  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  robber  of  churches  and  of  God. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

We  were  accustomed  to  gaze  with  some  reverence  at  a  certain  building, 
located  in  our  boy  theater,  in  which,  we  were  told,  a  good  poriion  of  the  timber 
of  the  old  Log  Church  at  New  Goshenhoppen,  was  still  embodied.  Finally 
it  too  went  into  decay — to  ashes.  We  now  know  of  no  other  remaining 
remnant  of  the  first  period  of  Beformed  architecture  in  the  New  World. 

THE  SECOND  EPOCH.  \ 

From  1769  to  185 — we  have  the  age  of  stone  churches.  Church  build¬ 
ing  is  contagious.  About  the  opening  of  this  period,  very  many,  if  not 
all,  the  older  stone  churches,  were  erected.  When  once  commenced  in 
some  quarter,  the  work  ceased  not,  until  it  traveled  over  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit.  It  is  of  the  same  catching  nature  still.  We  have  in  our  eye  now  a 
bevy  of  ancient  buildings,  which  seemed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
their  owners,  no  one  dreaming  of  razing  them  to  the  ground.  But  no 
sooner  did  a  single  congregation  pull  down  and  build  up  anew,  than  did 
all  feel  a  sense  of  want  in  the  same  direction.  This  accounts  for  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  our  older  stone  churches,  at  or  near  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  period 

In  this  season  is  it,  that  the  earlier  Reformed  architecture,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  East  Pennsylvania,  formed  its  peculiar  style.  It  would  be  difficult, 
however,  to  give  it  a  classic  name.  It  is  rude  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
to  be  akin  to  the  Gothic  order.  In  simplicity  and  strength  it  might 
claim  some  Doric  blood.  It  is  lofty  enough  to  be  a  little  Ionic.  Were  it 
sufficiently  delicate,  we  would  gladly  call  it  Corinthian.  Nor  is  it  so  mixed 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Composite.  We  actually  despair  of  classifying 
it  anywhere,  and  write  it  down  at  once  as  a  Nondescript 
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The  contour  forms  a  quadrangle,  and  just  escapes  a  square.  No  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  dimensions  the  edifice  may  be,  that  proportion  is  almost  inva¬ 
riably  observed.  In  height,  however,  no  proportion  at  all  is  maintained — 
t(  high  and  dry.”  One  of  the  little  longer  sides  serves  as  its  front,  which 
is  either  broken  by  two  doors,  or,  if  but  one  opens  there,  then  two  more 
are  elsewhere  to  be  looked  for — one  on  each  adjoining  side.  Opposite  the 
front-side,  the  Pulpit  and  Altar  confront  us.  Generally  two  tiers  of  win¬ 
dows  are  broken  in  above  and  under,  all  around  the  building.  As  no 
tower  or  spire  graces  the  edifice,  it  is  not  unlike  some  factory  out  of  gear, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  surrounding  graveyard,  might  be  mistaken  for 
such.  The  court  within  is  overhung  with  broad,  lubberly  galleries,  which 
sometimes  hang  at  a  very  slight  atigle,  but  generally  at  right  angles  with 
the  wall.  There  the  men  and  boys  sit,  except  the  aged  of  their  kind,  the 
officers  and  ex  officers,  members.  The  benches,  all  through,  are  high  and 
deplorably  narrow,  after  the  fashion  of  a  mantel  piece.  The  back  of  every 
pew  is  overtopped  with  a  stained  slat,  just  broad  enough  to  project  far 
enough,  and  sharp  enough  to  remind  you  that  there  is  no  accommodation 
for  sleeping  purposes  to  be  expected  here.  If  no  penance  is  taught  in  our 
creed,  we  still  know  it  to  be  most  painfully  practiced  during  a  three  hours 
sit,  on  some  January  or  December  day  service.  And  yet,  give  us  the 
Germans  for  dogged  patience,  after  all.  A  Yankee  could  no  more  sit 
such  a  service  through,  in  such  a  quarter,  than  a  school  boy  can 

Nor  is  the  pulpit  a  gem  by  any  means.  A  high,  narrow,  winding  stair¬ 
way  leads  you  aloft,  ou  the  one  side,  and  one  precisely  as  high,  narrow 
and  winding,  leads  you  down,  on  the  other.  A  nice,  scant  little  board 
sticks  at  right-angles  in  the  wall — that  is  the  Pastor’s  easy-chair.  How 
often  have  we  sat  on  it,  like  a  good  little  boy.  The  enclosure  is  an  oc- 
tagooal  tub,  resting  on  a  massive  pillar,  which  dispels  every  thought  of 
spilling  you  out,  in  consequence  of  its  size  and  solidity.  Right  overhead 
hangs  a  ponderous  sounding-board ;  but  how  it  is  suspended  you  cannot 
so  readily  divine.  The  sword  of  Damocles  is  before  your  mind.  The  or¬ 
gan  stands  broad  and  square  before  you,  and  is  generally  the  handsomest 
thing  in  the  house.  The  ceiling,  from  the  eaves  upward,  forms  an  oven. 
The  four  inside  walls  are  whitewashed,  brown  washed,  and  written  and 
scribbled  over  and  over.  The  floors  are  bare  and  naked,  save  the  sand- 
flowers  in  the  altar-space,  which  come  forth  in  full  bloom,  on  any  extra 
occasion. 

During  the  middle  of  this  architectural  period  a  spirit  of  “  rep  bring  ” 
seized  upon  the  churches,  which  seemed  as  general  as  had  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  building.  The  brick  pavement  was  torn  out  of  the  altar  enclosure, 
and  the  space  boarded.  Some  repainting  was  done  too — that  is,  the 
breastwork  of  the  galleries  and  pulpit,  toge  her  with  the  large,  monstrous 
uprights  which  answer  as  pillars.  Then  too  was  put  on  the  face  of  some 
prominent  column,  in  large  black  letters,  the  advertisement — “  Built  BY 
John  Cunnius,  in  17 — ,”  “  Remodelled  by  John  Cunnius  in  17 — .” 
Then  the  stones  came  in,  and  blaze  away  ever  since. 

A  certain  Hibernian  once  said,  that  he  liked  a  gun,  provided  the  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  were  off.  So  too  would  we  not  object  to  this  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  were  it  only  not  so  ill-plauned,  ill  constructed,  ill-conditioned 
and  ill-furnished.  We,  at  all  events,  would  not  say  one  word  against  it 
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then.  But  as  it  is  all  this,  we  earnestly  protest  against  building  any  more 
churches  after  this  model. 

It  is  repulsive  to  the  senses.  It  does  not  strike  the  eye  as  a  place  of 
sanctity.  No  man,  with  ever  so  much  piety  in  his  soul,  can  heartily  sing — 

“Thut  mir  auf  die  Schone  Pforte,” 

or  the  following  : 

“  How  pleasant,  how  divinely  fair, 

0  Lord  of  hosts  Thy  dwellings  are.” 

It  does  not  seem  as  though  such  an  edifice  were  intended  for  use.  The  aged 
feel,  at  the  close  of  service,  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  rack,  whilst 
the  little  folks  are  lost  under  and  between  the  pews,  all  over  the  building. 
Surely  John  Cuuoius  had  no  eye  for  Sunday-schools  in  his  day.  It  is 
only  wTith  the  greatest  labor  that  the  school  can  be  upheld  amid  such  ar¬ 
rangements.  Not  one  whit  of  comfort  is  there  to  be  hoped  for  either. 
Two  large  stoves — generally  ten-plated  wood-stoves — singe  and  bake  the 
nearest  pews,  and  those  on  them  too,  whilst  others  in  the  distance  look 
scowlingly  at  the  poor  Deacon  for  not  firing  up.  During  the  Summer 
season  the  sun  does  all  the  warming,  as  no  trees  surround  the  church, 
lest  the  walls  might  spoil  !  And  then  think  of  two  or  three  hundred  pa¬ 
rading  up  and  down  those  bare  stairways,  with  boots  under  them,  and 
iron  nails  under  the  boots! 

Do  you  ask,  “  AT  hence  this  style  of  architecture  ?”  We  answer — It  is 
indigenous  to  our  soil;  home  conceived  and  home-made.  AAre  had  a 
u  Building-committee  ”  of  barn-builders,  mill-builders,  and  house-build¬ 
ers.  AVe  never  employed  an  architect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  had 
none  among  us,  and  away  from  home  we  never  went.  “  But  where  was 
John  Cunnius?”  John  Cunnius  was  where  we  were,  and  no  further.  As 
we  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  never  were  polished  up  by 
the  friction  which  comes  from  intercourse  and  contact  with  others. 

Hence  it  is  that  Longfellow  found  his  model  among  us  when  he  wrote 
in  his  k‘  Golden  Legend,”  the  following  : — 

AAThat  a  darksome  and  dismal  place  ! 

I  wonder  that  any  man  has  the  face 

To  call  such  a  hole  the  ‘£  House  of  the  Lord,” 

And  “  Gate  of  Heaven  ” — yet  such  is  the  word. 

Ceiling,  and  walls,  and  windows  old, 

Covered  with  cobwebs  blackened  with  mould; 

Dust  on  the  pulpit,  dust  on  the  stairs, 

Dust  on  the  benches,  and  stalls  and  chairs  ! 

The  pulpit,  from  which  such  ponderous  sermons 
Have  fallen  down  on  the  brains  of  the  Germans, 

AVith  about  as  much  real  edification, 

As  if  a  great  Bible,  bound  in  lead, 

Had  fallen  and  struck  them  on  the  head  ! 

But  the  period  has  gone  by,  and  with  it  has  died  out  the  architectural 
monstrosity.  AAre  are  very  glad,  and  hail  gladly  a  better  day  and  style. 

THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 

About  the  opening  of  the  last  half  century  commenced  also  a  modern 
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and  improved  style  of  church-building  within  our  bounds.  The  lofty  and 
well-nigh  square  structure  is  fast  being  supplanted  by  the  ancient  and 
fair  oblong  church,  with  its  basement  divided  into  several  rooms;  with 
its  light  an^  neat  galleries,  wide  aisles,  comfortable  pews,  roomy  altar - 
space,  modest  pulpit,  carpet  and  heaters,  and  tower  and  bell — with  all  the 
modern  improvements. 

Such  as  had  been  erected  but  thirty  years  back,  after  the  old  style,  are 
sadly  out  of  place  and  tune  now,  and  rest  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  There  they  stand,  too  recently  built  to  be  demolished,  and  yet 
too  much  superannuated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  much  longer.  Such  a 
church  edifice  is  verily  a  heavy  incubus  in  a  congregation  that  is  zealous 
of  growth  and  good  works.  A  modern  House  of  Worship,  however, 
serves  as  an  excellent  impetus  to  a  people.  The  beautiful  and  happy 
surroundings  have  an  untold  effect  on  our  minds  and  hearts.  Boys  take 
their  hats  off  when  entering  such  a  church,  and  their  fathers  feel  loth 
to  chew  tobacco  under  its  roof.  The  membership  learn  to  love  it  as  their 
spiritual  home — the  Father’s  House — the  Gate  of  Heaven.  We  cannot 
say  that  our  modern  temple  is  any  more  costly  or  more  durable,  than  the 
former  had  been.  When  all  things  are  compared — times,  means  and  po¬ 
pulation — we  are  inclined  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  old  “  stone-church.” 
The  broad  and  well-constructed  walls,  the  heavy  wood-work,  with  its  te¬ 
dious  carving  and  moulding,  and  all  by  hand ;  the  extensive  chiseling 
and  engraving  of  door-posts  and  window-panes  and  sills — all  this  required 
time  and  work,  and  in  a  time,  too,  when  a  dollar  was  a  dollar.  It  is,  in 
our  day,  a  pleasant  recreation  to  build  a  church. 

Still  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  exceeds  that  of  the  former.  The 
architect  and  mechanic  have  attained  to  their  majority;  they  are  of  age, 
and  have  taken  their  p’aces  as  graduated  artizans.  With  less  time,  ma¬ 
terial,  and  means,  they  display  better  taste  aod  afford  us  far  more  com¬ 
fort.  We  no  longer  believe,  that  men  who  can  build  a  barn  or  a  wagon- 
shed,  can  also,  as  a  thing  of  course,  erect  a  church.  A  “  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  now  means  a  subordinate  corps  to  the  architect.  Glad  are  we 
that  this  department  of  art  is  so  fast  gathering  itself  up  into  a  Profession. 
It  is  well  that  church-architecture  is  now  a  specialt}'.  We  see  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  Americans  go  abroad  to  equip  themselves  in  this  sphere.  All 
such  movements  argue  a  still  better  day  for  the  matter  of  church-building 
in  our  and  other  homesteads.  Surely  no  congregation  will  any  longer  think 
of  erecting  a  temple  for  the  living  God  and  their  own  living  souls,  without 
securing  the  services  of  an  intelligent  and  improved  architect.  When 
Jehovah  wished  the  Tabernacle  to  be  built,  besides  being  Himself  the 
chief  builder,  together  with  Moses  His  vicegerent,  He  chose  still  two 
other  architects  for  the  work — Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.  There  is  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  us  and  all  who  may  come  after  us.  How  minute,  and  specific 
was  God  again,  in  the  building  of  the  temple  !  From  the  spot  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  mountain,  where  the  building  was  to  be  located,  even  to  the  en¬ 
tire  consummation  of  it,  as  well  as  inclusive  of  all  the  furniture  to  be  used 
therein — all  through  there  is  a  programme,  conceived  and  published  by 
Jehovah.  Why  is  it  then,  that  such  a  spirit  of  carelessness  seizes  upon 
congregations,  when  the  great  enterprise  of  erecting  a  House  for  God  is 
to  be  entered  upon  ?  Let  it  be  well  understood  and  taken  to  heart,  that 
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God  is  not  indifferent,  as  to  where  and  how  His  house  is  to  be.  Let  it 
be  well  and  earnestly  laid  to  heart,  too,  that  God  expects  every  people  to 
build  according  to  their  means  and  opportunities.  We  make  this  decla¬ 
ration,  that  no  member  of  a  Christian  congregation  has  a  particle  of  right 
to  own  and  inherit  a  better  house  than  they  are  willing  to  give  to  God. 
The  church  of  God  should  he  the  choicest  building  within  the  limits  of 
the  congregation.  No  barn,  residence,  or  palace  has  any  business  to  ex¬ 
cel  the  church  of  the  village  or  neighborhood.  God  must  ever  be  loved 
supremely,  and  loved,  not  in  word  and  in  tongue  merely,  but  in  truth  and 
in  deed.  As  long  as  members  choose  palaces  for  themselves,  and  huts  for 
God,  there  is  yet  much  room  for  the  love  of  God  in  their  cold  hearts. 


Dedicaied  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  N. 


FISHING, 


BY  MARY  L. 


What  a  delightful  occupation  !  Who  does  not  envy  the  position  of  him 
who,  with  his  white  broad-rimmed  hat,  sits  on  the  shore  of  some  silvery 
lake,  carpeted  with  nature’s  choicest  green,  while,  perhaps,  here  and 
there,  some  beautiful  violets,  or  butter-cups,  just  now  in  full  bloom,  are 
sending  forth  their  rich  fragrance  upon  all  who  come  within  their  reach; 
and  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  tall  evergreen  is  spreading  its  branches  to 
shade  his  head  from  the  hot  Summer  sun  ? 

But  the  pleasure  is  not  so  much  in  being  thus  delightfully  situated  on 
the  lake  shore,  as  in  the  object  which  allures  him  there.  Watch  that 
angler  as  he  sits,  almost  breathless,  forgetting  every  thing  around  him, 
save  the  one  object  of  his  heart’s  delight,  looking  wistfully  upon  the  un¬ 
rippled  waters  below,  watching  every  motion  of  the  cork !  See  the  smile 
on  his  lips,  and  the  pleasing  countenance,  as  the  cork  gradually  sinks, 
evidently  moving  by  the  strong  grasp  of  some  monster  whose  appetite  did 
not  permit  him  to  stop  and  see  whether  the  bait  might  conceal  a  deadly 
hook  !  And  by  an  instinctive  motion  which  none  but  a  fisherman  has, 
he  pulls  at  the  one  end  of  the  string,  while  a  huge  fish  holds  the  other! 
both  pull  as  for  life!  But  the  one  on  shore,  having  the  advantage  of 
terra  firnia ,  gains  the  victory  and  captures  a  large  pickerel.  See  him  as 
he  holds  up  his  victim,  while  his  appetite  is  not  in  the  least  satisfied  as 
he  looks  at  his  majestic  form  and  pictures  in  his  imagination  a  delicious 
roast. 

Poor  man  !  the  sight  of  the  fish  almost  makes  him  forget  that  he  is 
still  standing  on  the  lake  shore,  when,  suddenly,  he  is  reminded  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  motion  of  the  fish  that  he  is  yet  living.  But  his  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  appetite  now  urges  him,  and  with  an  elastic  step  he  hastens, 
with  fish  in  hand  and  pole  on  shoulder,  to  bear  the  happy  luck  to  his 
loving  wife. 

“  See  !  dear,  what  a  large  fish  I  caught.  Luck  or  Providence,  or  per¬ 
haps  both,  favored  us  to-day.” 
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Soon  the  fish  is  dressed  and  in  the  hot  oven,  while  be  impatiently  walks 
back  and  forth  in  the  kitchen,  casting  an  occasional  glance  into  the  oven, 
and  finally  sits  down  with  a  good  appetite.  And  now,  more  than  ever, 
does  he  realize  the  full  pleasure  of  fishing.  The  fish  being  disposed  of  in 
a  manner  that  can  better  be  imagined  than  told,  he  rises  from  the  table 
and  compliments  his  wife  as  the  best  of  cooks. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  subject.  Peter  said  to  his  companions, 
“  I  go  a  fishing.”  And  as  many  others  as  are  unemployed  can  with  the 
disciple  say,  ‘‘We  also  go  with  thee.”  And  should  they  fish  all  day  and 
all  night,  and  catch  nothing,  it  would  be  a  good  test  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  and  it  would  also  be  very  emblematic  of  the  discouragements 
which  the  most  able  and  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  often  meet  with  in 
their  labors  as  fishers  of  men. 

The  appearing  of  Jesus  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  assist  His 
disciples  and  instruct  them  where  to  cast  their  net  in  order  that  they 
might  be  more  successful,  also  shows  His  approval  of  all  honest  employ¬ 
ment,  and  vouchsafes  His  special  presence  and  blessing  to  those  who 
strictly  attend  to  some  lawful  business. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  a  more  healthful  occupation,  for  minis¬ 
ters  to  spend  their  leisure  hours,  especially  in  our  day,  when  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  so  much  time  in  their  study,  than  to  spend  it  in  the  old 
Apostolic  way  of  fishing.  While  it  relieves  the  mind  by  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  from  the  monotony  of  its  usual  studies,  it  at  the  same  time  teaches 
new  and  useful  ideas  from  the  book  of  nature. 

Hence  while  the  fisherman  conceals  the  deadly  hook  with  an  alluring 
bait,  and  casts  it  forth  to  entice  the  sportive  fish,  he  is  reminded  of  the 
ten  thousand  allurements  which  Satan  set*  before  his  victims,  all  of  which 
have  a  deadly  he  ok  concealed  within. 

Constantine ,  Mich. 


THE  NAME  OF  GOD  IN  FORTY-EIGHT  LANGUAGES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  name  of  God  is  above  every  other  name.  To  this  day  the  pious 
Jew  picks  up  and  examines  every  slip  of  paper  he  finds  in  his  path,  lest 
perchance  this  sacred  name  might  be  thereon,  and  be  irreverently  trodden 
under  foot  of  men.  The  first  petition,  in  the  solemnest  of  all  prayers,  is 
the  hallowing  of  God’s  name. 

The  following  incident  culled  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  shows  how 
the  Name  of  God  relieved  the  wants  of  an  unfortunate  man.  Besides  the 
moral  of  the  incident,  it  will  show  the  readers  of  the  Guardian ,  by  what 
name  different  nations  call  the  Supreme  Being,  in  their  acts  of  worship  : 

As  Louis  Burger,  the  well-known  author  and  philologist,  was  walking 
in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  one  day,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice 
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exclaiming,  “  Buy  some  nuts  of  a  poor  man,  sir;  twenty  for  a  penny  ! ” 
He  looked  up,  and  recognized  his  old  barber. 

“  What !  are  you  selling  nuts  ?”  said  he. 

“Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  unfortunate.” 

“But  this  is  no  business  for  a  man  like  you.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  of  something  better  to  do,”  returned 
the  barber  with  a  sigh. 

Burger  was  touched  He  reflected  a  moment;  then  tearing  a  leaf  from 
his  memorandum  book,  he  wrote  for  a  few  moments  and  handed  it  to  the 
man  saying,  “  Take  this  to  a  printing  office  and  have  a  hundred  copies 
struck  off ;  here  is  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Get  a  license  from  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  of  Police,  and  sell  them  at  two  cents  a  copy,  and  you  will  have  bread 
on  the  spot.  The  strangers  who  visit  Paris  cannot  refuse  this  tribute  to 
the  name  of  God  printed  in  so  many  different  ways.” 

The  barber  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  always  seen  in  the  entrance  to 
the  Exposition,  selling  the  following  hand-bill : 
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Hebrew,  Elohim,  Eloah. 

Olala  tongue,  Deu. 

Chaldaic,  Elah. 

German  and  Swiss,  Gott. 

Assyrian,  Ellah. 

Flemish,  Goed. 

Syriac  and  Turkish,  Alah. 

Dutch,  Godt. 

Malay,  Alla. 

English  and  old  Saxon,  God. 

Arabic,  Allah. 

Teutonic,  Goth. 

Language  of  the  Magi,  Orsi. 

Danish  and  Swedish,  Gut. 

Old  Egyptian,  Teut. 

Norwegian,  Gud. 

Armorian,  Teuti. 

Slavic,  Buch. 

Modern  Egyptian,  Teun. 

Polish,  Bog. 

Greek,  Theos. 

Pollacca,  Bung. 

Cretan,  Thios. 

Lapp,  Jubinal. 

TEolian  and  Doric,  Ilos. 

Finnish,  Jumala. 

Latin,  Deus. 

Bunic,  As. 

Low  Latin,  Diex. 

Pannonian,  Istu. 

Celtic  and  Old  Gallic,  Diu. 

Zemblain,  Fetizo. 

French,  Dieu. 

Hindostanee,  Rain. 

Spanish,  Dios. 

Coromandel,  Brama. 

Portuguese,  Deos. 

Tartar,  Magatal. 

Old  German,  Diet. 

Persian,  Sire. 

Provencal,  Diou. 

Chinese,  Prussa. 

Low  Breton,  Doue. 

Japanese,  Goezur. 

Italian,  Dio. 

Madagascar,  Zannar. 

Irish,  Die. 

Peruvian,  Puchocammae. 

A  few  days  after  Burger  met  the 

barber. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  has  the  holy  name  of  God  brought  you  good  luck  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  sir.  I  sell  on  an  average  a  hundred  copies  a  day,  at 
two  cents  each,  or  two  dollars;  but  the  strangers  are  generous;  some  give 
me  ten  cents  and  others  twenty.  I  have  even  received  half  a  dollar  for  a 
copy,  so  that,  all  told,  I  am  making  five  dollars  a  day. 

“Five  dollars  a  day?” 

“Yes,  sir,  thanks  to  your  kindness.” 
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“  Ah!”  thought  Burger,  as  he  walked  away.  “If  T  were  not  a  literary 
man  I  would  turn  peddler  or  publisher;  there  is  nothing  so  profitable  as 
selling  the  learning  cr  wit  of  others  !” 


BEAUTY  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


As  a  rule,  the  women  of  the  East  are  not  attractive.  Georgian  slaves 
bought  by  wealthy  Turks,  have  been  invested  with  a  sort  of  fabulous 
beauty.  Some  possess  it  in  reality.  But  their  charms  are  not  intended 
for  eyes  outside  of  their  own  harem.  On  the  street  they  are  carefully 
veiled.  Their  twinkling  eye*,  with  painted  brows  and  lashes,  seen  through 
the  holes  ef  the  veil,  only  taunt  one — as  much  as  to  say:  “You  would 
like  to  see  me,  would  you  V ’  At  home,  if  such  their  harem  can  be  called, 
none  but  the  eye  of  their  lord  and  his  eunuchs  dare  behold  them.  The 
mass  of  pagan  women  are  repulsively  homely.  But  the  beauty  of  Jew¬ 
ish  women  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  and  admiration  among  all  civi¬ 
lized  nations.  The  finest  female  faces  which  the  old  masters  painted  are 
taken  from  Jewish  models.  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  amid  the  ice 
fields  of  the  North,  and  the  burning  sands  of  the  South,  the  daughter  of 
Sarah,  in  point  of  beauty,  is  the  belle  of  the  world.  Crushed  by  perse¬ 
cution,  excluded  from  the  social  circle  of  pagan  and  Christian  refinement, 
an  object  of  scorn  to  nine- tenths  of  her  sex,  her  beauty  derives  lustre 
from  the  darkness  of  her  national  doom — as  night  lustre  gives  to  stars. 
Meekly,  yet  with  hereditary  pride,  she  cleaves  to  her  despised  people,  as 
clave  the  devoted  Buth  to  Naomi. 

Not  that  there  are  no  homely  Jewesses.  The  hand  of  disease  and  age 
blight  her  fair  features.  And  many  a  youthful  form  is  cast  in  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  mould.  But  the  types  of  Jewish  women  are  above  those  of  the  men. 
Through  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred  generations  they  have  inherited  this 
lovely  legacy.  Sarah  was  “a  fair  woman  to  look  upon.”  “The  Egyp¬ 
tians  beheld  the  woman  that  she  was  fair.”  And  “  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
commended  her.” 

Not  a  few  Jewish  beauties,  from  Queen  Esther  down,  captivated  the 
proud  hearts  of  the  mightiest  rulers  of  the  earth.  The  sweetest  and 
meekest  of  Jewish  virgins  gave  birth  to  the  world’s  lledeemer.  And  to 
this  day  the  sparkling  eyes,  raven  locks,  and  angelic  faces  of  the  maidens 
of  Nazareth,  reflect  the  charming  image  of  her  who  was  the  fairest,  the 
most  favored,  and  the  most  blessed  among  women. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  between  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Jews.  It  is  said  that  on  his  return  from  his  eastern  travels, 
Chateaubriand  was  asked  if  he  could  assign  a  reason  for  this.  He  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Jewesses  have  escaped  the  curse  which  alighted  upon  their  hus¬ 
bands,  fathers  and  sons.  Not  a  Jewess  was  to  be  seen  among  the  crowd 
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of  priests  and  rabble  wbo  insulted  the  Son  of  God  ;  scourged  Him,  crowned 
Hi  in  with  thorns,  and  subjected  Him  to  infamy  and  the  agony  of  the 
cross.  The  women  of  Judea  believed  in  the  Saviour,  and  assisted  and 
soothed  Him  under  affliction.  A  woman  of  Bethany  poured  on  His  head 
precious  ointment,  which  she  kept  in  vases  of  alabaster.  She  that  was  a 
sinner  anointed  His  feet  with  perfumed  oil,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair.” 

Mary  bore  the  heavenly  child,  nursed  Him,  snatched  Him  from  the 
cruel  grasp  of  Herod,  stamped  her  sweet  image  on  the  growing  boy,  and 
humanly  speaking,  helped  to  give  Him  that  gentle,  half-feminine  cast,  which 
enabled  Him  to  love  with  the  untiring  tenderness  of  a  woman.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  in  all  his  arduous  sorrowful  tours  of  mercy,  was  present  at  the 
cross,  the  nails  which  pierced  Him,  pierced  her  heart,  and  at  the  grave, 
with  a  sorrowing  group  around  her,  she  seeks  with  infinite  grief,  her 
hidden  child.  Is  it  a  marvel  that  with  such  a  mother,  Jesus  should  show 
special  tenderness  and  compassion  to  woman  ?  He  raised  from  the  dead 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary.  He 
cured  Simon’s  mother  in-law,  and  the  woman  who  touched  the  hem  of  His 
garment.  To  the  Samaritan  woman  He  became  a  spring  of  living  water, 
and  a  compassionate  judge  to  the  adulterous  woman.  The  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  wept  over  Him;  the  holy  women  accompanied  Him  to  Calvary, 
and  brought  balm  and  spices  to  His  grave;  weeping  they  sought  Him  at 
the  sepulchre.  With  divine  pity  the  risen  Saviour  says  to  His  tender, 
sorrowing  friend  :  “  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  V'  After  His  resurrection 
he  first  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  called  to  her,  Mary  !  The 
sound  of  His  sweet  voice  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  answered,  “Master.” 
All  these  were  women — Jewish  women.  While  Jewish  men  shrieked 
for  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  He  never  received  an  unkind  word  or  act 
from  a  Jewess.  To  this  day  some  say  beauty  seems  to  linger  on  the 
brow  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  falling  from  the  radiant  face  of  Jesus. 


♦ 


A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 


‘‘Dear  mother,”  said  a  delicate  little  girl,  “I  have  broken  my  china 
vase.”  “  Well,  you  are  a  naughty,  careless,  troublesome  little  thing,  al¬ 
ways  in  some  mischief.  Go  up  stairs  and  stay  in  the  closet  till  I  send 
for  you  !” 

And  this  was  a  Christian  mother’s  answer  to  the  tearful  little  culprit 
who  had  struggled  with  and  conquered  the  temptation  to  tell  a  falsehood 
to  screen  her  fault.  With  a  disappointed,  disheartened  look,  the  sweet 
child  obeyed ;  and  at  that  moment  was  crushed  in  her  little  heart  the 
sweet  flower  of  truth,  perhaps,  never  again  in  after  years  to  revive  to  life. 
Oh,  what  were  the  loss  of  a  thousand  vases  in  comparison  !  ’Tis  true,  an 
angel  might  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  mother.  It  needs  an 
angel’s  powers.  The  watch  must  not  for  an  instant  be  relaxed.  The 
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scales  of  justice  must  always  be  nicely  balanced.  The  hasty  word  that 
the  overtasked  spirit  sends  to  the  lip  must  die  ere  it  is  uttered.  The 
timid  and  sensitive  child  must  have  a  word  of  encouragement  in  season ; 
the  forward  and  presuming  checked  with  gentle  firmness;  there  must  be 
no  deception,  no  trickery  for  the  keen  eye  of  childhood  to  detect;  and 
all  when  the  exhausted  frame  sinks  with  ceaseless  vigils,  perhaps,  and  the 
thousand  petty  interruptions  and  unlooked  for  annoyances  of  every  hour 
almost  set  at  defiance  any  attempt  at  system.  Still  must  that  mother 
wear  an  unruffled  brow,  lest  the  smiling  cherub  on  her  knee  catch  the 
angry  frown.  Still  must  she  rule  her  own  spirit,  lest  the  boy,  so  appa¬ 
rently  engrossed  with  his  toys,  repeat  the  next  moment  the  impatient 
word  his  ear  has  caught.  For  all  these  duties  faithfully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  performed,  a  mother’s  reward  is  in  secret  and  in  silence.  Even 
he  on  whose  earthly  breast  she  leans,  is  too  often  unmindful  of  the  noise¬ 
less  struggle,  until,  too  late,  alas,  he  learns  to  value  the  delicate  hand 
that  has  kept  in  unceasing  flow  the  thousand  springs  of  his  domestic  hap¬ 
piness.  But  what  if,  in  the  task  that  devolves  upon  the  mother,  she  ut¬ 
terly  fail  ?  What  if  she  consider  her  duty  performed  when  the  child  is 
fed,  and  warmed,  and  clothed  ?  What  if  the  priceless  soul  be  left  to  the 
chance  traiuing  of  hirelings?  What  if  she  never  teach  those  little  lips 
“  Our  Father  ?”  What  if  she  launch  her  child  upon  life’s  stormy  sea 
without  rudder,  or  compass,  or  chart  ?  God  forbid  that  there  should  be 
many  such  mothers. 


“AND  HE  SAID,  TO-MORROW  ” 

The  plague  of  frogs  is  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  Frogs  are  everywhere 
— in  their  houses,  upon  their  beds,  upon  their  persons,  everywhere  are 
the  filthy,  loathsome  creatures.  Pharaoh  feels  the  finger  of  God,  he  is 
convinced  of  his  sin,  begs  Moses  to  entreat  the  Lord  to  remove  the  plague, 
aod  promises  to  obey  God's  command.  Moses  says,  “  Name  the  time;” 
and  Pharaoh  says,  “  To-morrow.'* 

What  a  strange,  strange  answer.  A  man  tormented  with  a  loathsome 
plague,  yet  on  being  asked  when  it  shall  be  removed,  he  answers,  “  To¬ 
morrow.”  Why  is  this?  Does  he  not  want  the  frogs  removed  at  once? 
Of  course  he  does,  but  he  has  promised  to  cease  sinning  when  the  plague 
shall  be  removed;  and  hence,  if  the  frogs  are  removed  at  once,  at  once  he 
must  cease  to  sin.  It  is  not  because  he  waDts  the  plague  to  remain,  but 
because  he  icants  to  si'i  a  little  longer ,  that  he  says,  “  To-morrow.”  So 
unwilling  is  he  now  to  cease  his  sin  and  obey  God,  that  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  endure  a  little  longer  the  presence  of  the  filthy  creatures. 

“  He  said,  To-morrow,”  and  that  one  word  sealed  his  doom.  The  mor¬ 
row  came;  and  though  the  plague  was  removed,  his  heart  was  hardened, 
tie  continued  in  his  sins.  He  began  his  swift  and  sure  course  to  utter 
ruin.  The  plague  of  flies  was  placed  in  his  path,  but  it  stopped  him  not; 
on  he  went,  for  his  heart  was  hardened.  The  plague  of  locusts  was 
thrown  in  his  way,  but  it  stopped  him  not;  on  he  went,  for  his  heart  was 
hardened.  The  tenth,  the  terrible  plague,  which  was  the  death  of  all  the 
first-born,  was  before  him,  but  it  stopped  him  not;  on,  on  he  weut,  leap- 
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ing  over  every  obstacle  and  dashing  aside  every  obstruction,  until  a  horri¬ 
ble  death  closed  his  career. 

Here  we  have  Pharaoh’s  sinning,  his  being  told,  by  the  messengers  of 
God  to  cease  his  sin,  his  refusing  to  obey,  his  being  threatened,  his  still 
continuing  to  sin,  his  being  afflicted,  his  seeing  his  sin  and  promising  to 
do  right,  his  saying ,  To-morrow ,  his  heart  being  hardened,  and  his  doom 
made  certain,  his  pressing  on,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  destruction.  This 
is  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  go  from  a 
Christian  land  to  dwell  amid  eternal  burnings. 

Like  Pharaoh,  they  sinned.  Like  Pharaoh,  they  were  told  by  the 
messengers  of  God  to  cease  their  sin.  Like  Pharaoh,  they  refused  to  do 
so.  Like  Pharaoh,  they  heard  the  threatenings  of  God.  Like  Pharaoh, 
they  persisted  in  their  sin.  Like  Pharaoh,  they  were  afflicted.  Like 
Pharaoh,  they  promised  to  cease  sinning.  But  when  ?  Like  Pharaoh, 
they  said,  “  To-morrow.”  Like  Pharaoh,  the  morrow  found  their  hearts 
hardened  and  their  doom  sealed.  Like  Pharaoh,  they  pressed  on  in  the 
road  to  death. — Though  obstacle  after  obstacle  was  placed  in  their  path,  on 
they  pressed  for  their  hearts  were  hardened.  Though  personal  sickness, 
family  affliction,  and  national  calamity  were  thrown  in  their  way,  on  they 
rushed,  for  their  hearts  were  hardened.  Though  the  prayers  of  the  church 
and  the  tears  of  their  parents  and  the  blood  of  a  Saviour  blocked  up  their 
road,  on,  on  they  rushed,  on  prayers  and  tears  and  blood,  until  they  plunged 
into  the  world  of  woe. 

If  the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  for  ever  left  you — if,  in  proof  of  this,  you 
still  have  some  inclination  to  forsake  your  sins  and  turn  unto  God,  say 
not,  A  little  longer  in  sin.  Say  not,  A  little  more  of  this  world.  Say 
not,  Another  day,  and  I  will  go.  That  is  saying,  “  To-morrow/'  Jesus 
says,  “  Come  now,  come  to-day;  come  just  as  you  are.” — Am.  Messenger. 


REASONS  FOR  GOING  TO  COLLEGE. 

About  fifty  thousand  young  men  in  these  United  States  are  students 
in  colleges.  About  one  fortieth  of  the  entire  male  population,  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one  years,  are  enrolled  on  the  college- 
books.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  complete  the  course  of  study 
upon  which  they  have  entered,  so  as  to  become  the  alumni  of  a  college. 
In  this  estimate  we  do  not  include  the  students  in  academies,  high  schools 
and  seminaries,  which  embrace  perhaps  as  many  more  of  the  same  age, 
but  we  confine  our  attention  to  colleges.  Nor  do  we  include  in  this  esti¬ 
mate  the  great  body  of  students  of  medicine,  law  and  theology,  but  sim¬ 
ply  under  graduates.  We  find  here  an  army  of  at  least  fifty  thousand 
strong. 

Perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  young  men  are  now  deliberating  whether 
or  not  to  “go  to  college,”  and  for  the  advantage  of  this  great  multitude 
of  young  men  is  this  article  written. 

To  answer  this  question,  consider  a  few  facts.  These  facts  illustrate  a 
principle. 

In  Lanman’s  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congress ,  published  in 
1864,  the  names  and  short  biographies  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
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and  ninety-two  men  (if  we  count  aright)  are  given,  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Congress  from  1789  to  1864.  Of  more  than 
one  thousaud  of  them  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were  educated  in 
college.  About  as  many  more  are  said  to  have  been  well  educated  (pro¬ 
bably  some  of  them  in  college),  and  of  many  no  information  is  given  ex¬ 
cept  the  date  of  their  office  and  the  States  which  they  represented,  the 
fact  whether  they  were  educated  or  not  being  unknown,  while  a  conside¬ 
rable  number  reached  their  honorable  position  by  the  reputation  acquired 
in  military  pursuits.  Colleges  are  now  more  numerous  relatively  to  po¬ 
pulation  than  formerly,  and  we  are  sure,  from  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  matter,  that  considerably  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  men  in 
the  country  have  been  graduates  of  college. ” 

Following  the  general  average,  therefore,  less  than  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  members  of  Congress  should  have  been  educated  in  college ;  but 
the  fact  shows  more  than  one  in  three,  perhaps  nearly  one  in  every  two! 
This  fact  deserves  attention. 

In  like  manner,  according  to  general  average,  only  one  in  a  hundred 
of  our  Presidents  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  educated  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if  as  yet  not  one  such  person 
had  been  chosen  ;  but  in  fact,  of  the  fourteen  men  elected  directly  as 
Presidents,  all  but  five  were  graduates  of  college,  and  three  of  the  five 
non-graduates  owed  their  influence  to  their  reputation  as  military  leaders 
acquired  in  war,  and  the  fourth,  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  able  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  surmounted  difficulties  by  hard  work,  and  made  himself  a  statesman 
and  an  orator,  and  to  a  large  extent  a  scholar.  Five  out  of  fourteen  is 
the  number  educated  in  college,  instead  of  one  in  a  hundred.  The 
same  thing  would  be  found  true  of  governors,  judges,  and  other  such 
officers. 

Again,  take  such  a  book  as  Allibone’s  History  of  Authors ,  and  as 
you  cast  your  eye  over  the  catalogue  of  distinguished  names,  observe  that 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  educated  in  universities.  All  preachers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  teachers  and  editors,  at  least,  should  have  systematic 
education  equal  to  that  obtained  in  college. — E.  0.  Haven ,  D.  L). 


THE  WRONG  SIGNAL. 

(l  What  has  happened  V’  said  Mr.  Hamilton  to  his  son,  who  entered 
the  room  in  haste,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  some  interesting  news 
to  communicate. 

“A  freight  train  has  run  off  the  track  and  killed  a  man  !”  said 
Joseph. 

“  How  did  that  happen  V ’  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 

“  The  watchman  gave  the  wrong  signal.  The  engineer  said  that  if  he 
had  given  the  right  signal,  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred.” 

Making  the  wrong  signal  cost  a  man  his  life.  There  is  another  sense 
in  which  wrong  signals  sometimes  occasion  the  loss  of  life — of  life  spiri¬ 
tual.  The  preacher  who  fails  to  declare  the  way  of  salvation  as  it  is  laid 
down  in  God’s  Word,  who  teaches  that  men  may  secure  salvation  by 
their  own  works,  gives  the  wrong  signal.  In  consequence,  men  take  the 
wrong  track,  and  go  on  to  perdition. 
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The  private  Christian,  whose  reputable  standing  in  the  church  and  in 
society  gives  influence  to  his  example,  pursues  a  course  of  conduct  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  injunction,  “  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world. ”  The 
young  Christian  is  led  to  practise  a  similar  course;  by  degrees  he  loses 
his  spirituality,  and  becomes  oue  of  those  who  have  a  name  to  live,  but 
are  dead.  The  holding  out  of  the  wrong  signal  led  to  the  disaster. 

A  professing  Christian  exposes  himself  to  temptation.  He  has  power 
to  resist  the  temptation.  One  of  less  power  is  led  to  follow  his  example, 
and  falls  into  sin.  To  him  his  predecessor  had  given  the  signal  that 
there  was  no  danger  there.  He  gave  the  wrong  signal. 

We  are  constantly  giving  signals  to  our  fellow  men — signals,  which 
will  direct  their  journey  to  eternity.  How  careful  should  we  be  at  all 
times  to  avoid  giving  the  wrong  signal. — Examiner. 


JESU,  GEH  VORAN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian  writes : 

“This  hymn  of  Zinzendorf  (September,  1721),  given  in  Dr.  Schaff’s 
Deutsches  Gesangbuch ,  in  the  form  found  in  the  JV.  Bruedergesangbuch 
of  1778,  has  already  become  known  in  the  English  translation,  beginning, 
“Jesus,  still  lead  on.”  In  this  form  it  has  found  a  place  in  our  Hymnal, 
Ho.  361.  The  following  version  is  offered  as  a  closer  reproduction  of  the 
German,  in  a  metre  (S.  P.  M.)  familiar  to  our  Church  Psalmody.  And 
indeed  the  stanza  closely  corresponds  to  the  German,  except  that  the 
feet  are  Iambic  instead  of  Trochaic.  The  first  person  is  made  singular , 
as  in  Zinzendorf’s  original  hymn,  instead  of  the  'plural  of  the  later 
form.” 

Jesus,  lead  thou  me  on, 

The  way  of  life  to  run  ! 

I  linger  not  with  Thee  in  view; 

0  lead  me  by  the  hand 
To  the  dear  Father-land, 

And  1  will  follow  swift  and  true. 

Though  times  go  hard  with  me, 

Still  steadfast  may  I  be. 

Nor  in  the  weariest  day  complain  ; 

For  through  affliction  lies 
The  way  with  Thee  to  rise, 

And  Thine  eternal  joy  to  gain. 

When  its  own  bitterness, 

Or  fellow-man’s  distress, 

Lies  heavy  on  my  helpless  heart, 

Show  me  the  blessed  end; 

On  it  my  spirit  bend, 

And  patience  and  sure  hope  impart. 

Direct  Thou  all  my  way, 

Dear  Lord,  till  lift’s  last  day! 

Though  rough  Thou  make  my  path  to  be, 

Give  but  the  needful  care 
Until  the  end  appear, 

Then  open  wide  Thy  doors  to  me ! 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Woman  shares  a  diversified  fate  among  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  That  she  is  enduring  untold  wrong  no  well-informed  mind  will 
gainsay ;  that  she  is  entitled  to  certain  rights  is  equally  indisputable. 
We  will  take  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  her  lot  in  some  countries. 

WOMAN  IN  CHINA. 

China  is  by  no  means  an  uncivilized  country.  Education  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  cultivated  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  poiut  of  religion  the 
country  is  pagan.  The  mind  receives  extraordinary  advantages ;  the 
spirit  gropes  in  idolatrous  darkness.  There  man  treats  woman  as  the 
slave  of  his  caprice  and  passion.  But  rarely  is  she  allowed  to  be  his 
companion.  Men  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education,  women  but  seldom. 
Even  females  of  rank  seldom  get  beyond  embroidery,  discordantly  thump¬ 
ing  on  a  three  stringed  guitar  and  singing,  such  as  it  is.  They  are 
early  taught  to  obey  man.  If  in  circumstances  of  wealth,  they  spend  a 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  smoking  and  playing  cards. 

The  women  of  the  poorer  classes  are  without  the  least  education.  To 
their  lords  their  chief  value  consists  in  bearing  burdens.  The  husband  will 
coolly  guide  the  plough  to  which  his  wife  is  yoked.  The  pretty  daughters 
of  the  poor — pretty  according  to  the  Chinese  standard  of  beauty — are 
sold  for  concubines  to  the  rich,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Thenceforth 
their  masters  instruct  them  according  to  their  own  views. 

The  Chinese  can  not  see  why  the  European  and  American  ladies 
should  be  treated  with  so  much  deference  and  respect.  As  they  are  very 
superstitious  they  imagine  that  this  is  brought  about  by  the  devilish  arte 
which  our  women  practice.  Chinese  servants  are  naturally  averse  to 
living  in  European  and  American  families  simply  because  a  lady  presides 
over  them.  A  tradition  lias  long  since  prevailed  among  them,  “  that 
China  should  never  be  conquered  until  a  woman  reigned  in  the  far  West.” 
They  allege  that  it  is  found  in  some  of  their  oldest  works.  When  Queen 
Victoria’s  army  conquered  the  Chinese  forces,  this  tradition  was  first  re¬ 
vealed  to  Western  nations. 
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The  Women  of  Other  Countries. 


[October, 


WOMAN  IN  RUSSIA. 

Two  centuries  ago  a  French  traveler  in  Russia  wrote,  that  in  this  coun" 
try  “  most  men  treat  their  wives  as  a  necessary  evil,  regarding  them  with 
a  proud  and  stern  eye,  and  even  beating  them.”  A  physician  to  the  Czar 
in  1670  says,  that  the  custom  of  tying  up  wives  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  flogging  them,  began  to  be  left  off.  He  tries  to  account  for  this  by 
the  marriage  contracts  between  parents  and  the  suitors  of  their  daughters, 
providing  that  their  daughters  were  not  to  be  whipped,  struck,  or  kicked. 
Still,  despite  these  precautions,  a  certain  man  put  upon  his  wife  a  shirt, 
dipped  in  ardent  spirits,  and  burned  her  to  death.  As  there  was  then 
“  no  punishment  in  Russia  for  killing  a  wife  or  a  slave”  the  offender  was 
not  brought  to  justice.  At  Russian  marriages  of  that  time,  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  for  the  bridegroom  to  carry  a  whip  in  one  boot  and  a  jewel  in  the 
other,  and  the  poor  bride  had  to  try  her  fortune  by  choosing  one  of  them. 
“  If  she  happens  upon  the  jewel,  she  is  lucky  ;  but  if  on  the  whip,  she  gets 
it.”  The  bridegroom  rarely  saw  the  face  of  his  bride  till  after  the  mar¬ 
riage.  “  If  she  was  ugly  she  paid  for  it  soundly,  may  be  the  first  time  he 
saw  her.”  Since  ugliness  was  wont  to  be  punished  with  the  whip,  the 
women  painted  to  great  excess.  In  1636  a  traveler  saw  the  grand  du¬ 
chess  and  her  ladies  astride  on  horseback,  “  most  wickedly  bepainted.”  A 
hostess,  meeting  a  lady  the  day  after  an  entertainment,  asking  her  how  she 
got  home,  would  often  receive  the  answer,  “  Your  ladyship’s  hospitality 
made  me  so  tipsy  that  I  don’t  know  how  I  got  home.”  Since  that  day, 
however,  the  habits  and  condition  of  women  in  Russia  have  been  greatly 
improved.  Among  the  higher  classes  are  found  many  ladies  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  refinement  equal  to  the  most  favored  of  their  sisters  of 
other  lands. 

WOMAN  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

Thomson  says  “  the  dress  of  oriental  ladies  is  not  easily  defended.  It  is 
not  so  full  as  ours,  shows  more  the  shape  of  the  person,  and  while  the  face 
is  veiled,  the  bosom  is  exposed  in  a  way  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our 
ideas  of  propriety.  But  a  general  remark  will  help  to  explain  the  origin 
or  basis  of  this  seeming  inconsistency.  Those  who  set  the  female  fashious 
of  the  East  are  not  expected  or  allowed  to  mix  in  society  with  men,  nor 
even  to  be  seen  by  them.  When  they  go  abroad  they  are  closely  veiled 
from  head  to  fool.  Their  indoor  dress  is  not  contrived  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  public  exhibition.  The  reasons  (and  such  there  are)  for  thus 
confining  the  women  very  much  to  their  homes,  and  of  closely  veiling 
them  when  abroad,  are  found  in  the  character  of  Oriental  people  from  re¬ 
mote  ages;  and  the  veils  can  never  be  safely  abolished,  nor  these  domes¬ 
tic  regulations  relaxed,  until  a  pure  and  enlightened  Christianity  has 
prepared  the  way.  If  I  had  the  power  to  remove  them  at  once,  I  would 
not.” 

This  necessity  makes  it  all  the  worse  for  poor  woman  in  the  Orient. 
She  is  in  a  sort  of  solitary  exile  in  her  own  family.  In  many  cases  she 
dare  not  eat  at  her  own  table  until  her  lord  has  finished  his  meal.  No 
matter  how  closely  related,  no  gentleman  can  walk  arm  in  arm  with  a  lady. 
If  you  visit  the  family  of  an  intimate  oriental  friend,  who  will  spare  no 
expense  to  lavish  his  hospitality  upon  you,  the  ladies  of  the  house  always 
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keep  out  of  sight.  Should  one  of  the  poor  beings  get  sick,  the  Doctor 
will  be  greatly  worried  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  of  her  disease.  She  is 
bound  to  keep  closely  veiled  in  his  presence.  Should  he  insist  on  seeing 
her  tongue,  she  may  consent  to  thrust  it  through  a  rent  in  the  veil,  which 
is  sometimes  done. 

Even  in  their  religious  ceremonies  woman  is  cautiously  separated  from 
the  assemblage.  Among  the  Jews  she  has  a  secluded  place  set  apart  for 
her,  behind  a  screen.  The  Mohammedan  women  never  visit  their  Mosques. 
The  Moslem  regards  woman  his  iuferior.  On  all  occasions  he  must  be 
served  first.  In  walking,  husbands,  brothers  and  sons  always  walk  before; 
the  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  follow  at  a  respectful  distance.  Whilst 
small  boys  are  respectful  to  their  father,  they  not  unusually  lord  it  most 
impertinently  over  their  mother  and  sisters.  Many  a  jealous  husband  has 
killed  his  wife  for  supposed  unfaithfulness,  without  receiving  the  slightest 
punishment.  He  keeps  every  thing  valuable  under  lock  and  key,  saying 
that  his  wife  will  rob  him  if  she  gets  a  chance.  It  is  said  that  a  husband 
is  rarely  found,  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  beaten  his  wife. 

Doubtless  many  of  these  women  require  watching.  They  are  procured 
by  the  bargaining  of  the  parents,  regardless  of  their  own  choice  in  the 
question  of  marriage.  Thus  many  an  ill-matched  couple  spends  a  life  of 
incessant  friction.  The  stern  Turk’s  Delilah  gains  a  perfect  mastery  over 
her  lord  by  treachery  and  deceit.  She  carries  her  point  in  spite  of  his 
jealous  precautions.  She  is  the  creature  and  tool  of  a  cruel  master,  whom 
she  binds  hand  and  foot  by  taking  advantage  of  his  weaknesses. 

Wherever  persons  have  become  consistent  Christians,  this  humiliating 
condition  of  woman  has  been  relieved.  It  is  so  all  the  world  over.  Since 
Christ  became  the  Child  of  Mary,  He  raised  her  sex  out  of  her  ancient 
bondage.  And  now,  the  highest  style  of  a  lady,  claiming  and  receiving 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  good  and  enlightened  people,  is  she  whose 
heart  has  been  wedded  to  Christ  with  the  ties  of  an  undying  devotion  and 
faith. 

Oriental  ladies  are  fond  of  jewelry.  This  passion  is  more  gratified 
among  the  married  than  unmarried  women.  Strings  of  coin  are  hung 
around  the  forehead,  neck  and  ankles.  A  net  work  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  hanging  down  over  the  shoulders  to  the  waist.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  more  money  in  this  jewelry  than  the  husband  is  otherwise 
worth.  If  he  cannot  pay  his  debts  he  goes  to  prison  for  lack  of  a  few 
dollars,  whilst  a  thousand  may  jingle  on  the  person  of  his  wife.  These 
his  creditors  dare  not  touch.  In  many  cases  by  thus  hanging  his  money 
on  his  wife,  he  cheats  his  creditors.  This,  however,  is  done,  too,  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  not  Mohammedan. 

Whilst  the  married  women  flourish  their  jewelry,  paint  their  cheeks, 
eyebrows  and  hands,  and  wear  gay  flowers,  it  is  considered  indelicate  for 
the  unmarried  thus  to  adorn  themselves.  Indeed,  it  would  bring  suspi¬ 
cion  on  their  moral  character.  They  are  said  not  even  to  wash  their  faces 
openly,  so  as  to  evade  suspicion.  Their  garments  are  large,  without  the 
many  nice  points  and  touches  of  more  civilized  ladies.  Tailors  make  their 
dresses,  which  is  a  strange  peculiarity  of  their  customs.  As  one  lady’s 
dress  may,  for  that  matter,  fit  one  thousand  others,  they  need  no  measuring 
by  their  dressmaker.  Hence  men  are  allowed  to  be  their  dressmakers. 
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ROMAN  WIVES. 

From  Lecky’s  “  History  of  European  Civilization  ”  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  : 

The  legal  position  of  the  Homan  wife  was,  for  a  long  period,  extremely 
low.  The  Roman  family  was  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  its  head,  who  had  a  power  of  life  and  death  both  over  his  wife 
and  over  his  children,  and  who  could  repudiate  the  former  at  will.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  custom  of  gifts  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  nor  the  custom  of  dow¬ 
ries  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  but 
the  father  disposed  absolutely  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  sometimes 
even  possessed  the  power  of  breaking  off  marriages  that  had  been  actually 
contracted.  In  the  forms  of  marriage,  however,  which  were  usual  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Rome,  the  absolute  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
husband,  and  he  had  the  right  in  some  cases  of  putting  her  to  death. 
Law  and  public  opinion  combined  in  making  matrimonial  purity  most 
strict.  For  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  it  was  said,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  divorce  in  Rome,  and  even  after  this  example,  for  many  years 
the  marriage  tie  was  regarded  as  absolutely  indissoluble.  Manners  were 
so  severe,  that  a  Senator  was  censured  for  indecency,  because  he  had  kissed 
his  wife  in  the  presence  of  their  daughter.  It  was  considered  in  a  high 
degree  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  mother  to  delegate  to  a  nurse  the  duty  of 
suckling  her  child.  Sumptuary  laws  regulated  with  the  most  minute  se¬ 
verity  all  the  details  of  domestic  economy.  The  courtesan  class,  though 
probably  numerous  and  certainly  uncontrolled,  were  regarded  with  much 
contempt.  The  disgrace  of  publicly  professing  themselves  members  of  it, 
was  believed  to  be  sufficient  punishment;  and  an  old  law,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  intended  to  teach  in  symbol  the  duties  of  married  life,  enjoined  that 
no  such  person  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno.  It  was  related  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  mdile,  that  he  failed  to  obtain  redress  for  an  assault  which  had  been 
made  upon  him,  because  it  had  occurred  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  which  it 
was  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  found.  The  sanctity  of  fe¬ 
male  purity  was  believed  to  be  attested  by  all  nature.  The  most  savage 
animals  became  tame  before  a  virgin.  When  a  woman  walked  naked 
round  a  field,  caterpillars  and  all  loathsome  insects  fell  dead  before  her. 
It  was  said  that  drowned  men  floated  on  their  backs,  and  drowned  women 
on  their  faces ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Roman  naturalists,  was  due  to 
the  superior  purity  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Gf reeks  to  the 
barbarians  was  shown,  amongst  other  things,  in  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
did  not,  like  other  nations,  regard  their  wives  as  slaves,  but  treated  them 
as  helpmates  and  companions.  A  Roman  writer  has  appealed,  on  the 
whole  with  greater  justice,  to  the  treatment  of  wives  by  his  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Roman  to  Greek  civilization.  He 
has  observed,  that,  while  the  Greeks  kept  their  wives  in  a  special  quarter 
in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  and  never  permitted  them  to  sit  at  ban¬ 
quets,  except  with  their  relatives,  or  to  see  any  male,  except  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  relative,  no  Roman  ever  hesitated  to  lead  his  wife  with  him  to 
the  feast,  or  to  place  the  mother  of  the  family  at  the  head  of  his  table. 
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Whether,  in  the  period  when  wives  were  completely  subject  to  the  rule 
of  their  husbands,  much  domestic  oppression  occurred,  it  is  now  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say.  A  temple  dedicated  to  a  goddess  named  Viriplaca,  whose  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  appease  husbands,  was  worshiped  by  Roman  women  on  the 
Palatine,  and  a  strange  and  improbable,  if  not  incredible  story,  is  related 
by  Livy,  of  the  discovery,  during  the  Republic,  of  a  vast  conspiracy  by 
Roman  wives  to  poison  their  husbands.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Roman  matron  was  from  the  earliest  period  a  name  ot  ho¬ 
nor;  that,  the  beautiful  sentence  of  a  jurisconsult  of  the  empire,  who  de¬ 
fined  marriage  as  a  life-long  fellowship  of  all  divine  and  human  rights, 
expressed  most  faithfully  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  female  vir¬ 
tue  shone  in  every  age  conspicuously  in  Roman  biographies. 


“GREAT  SWELLING  WORDS  OF  VANITY.” 


BY  PERKIOMEN.  . 


Saint  Peter  protested  strongly  against  employing  them  at  all.  So  did 
St.  Paul,  whose  mind  is  seen  in  these  words:  u  We  use  great  plainness 
of  speech.”  All  the  Sacred  Writers  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
observe  and  preserve  a  simplicity  of  diction,  which  the  common  people 
and  children  of  all  ages  are  able  to  appreciate,  even  though  they  and 
their  superiors  canuot  understand  it  in  all  its  details.  Whatever  mys¬ 
teries  are  contained  wfithin  the  Archives,  they  are  such  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  stated,  as  from  their  own  intrinsic 
nature.  Where  has  there  ever  been,  and  who  will  undertake  to  write, 
a  book,  equal  in  size  and  compass  with  the  Rook  of  Books,  that  can  in 
any  way  bear  a  comparison  with  the  latter,  in  plainness  of  speech  ? 
Barring  its  Proper  and  Oriental  Names,  we  seem  to  gaze  into  St.  John’s 
‘  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal.” 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  composed  of  sixty  six  words.  Forty-eight  are 
words  of  one  syllable.  Our  Lord’s  sayings  are  remarkable,  all  through, 
for  their  native  simpleness.  Of  the  seventeen  words  which  make  up  the 
Golden  Rule,  fifteen  are  monosyllables.  Take  one  of  the  many  encour¬ 
aging  promises  of  the  Bible  :  “  I  love  them  that  love  me  and  those  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me.”  Who  needs  a  Webster’s  Dictionary  to 
understand  it  all  ?  Just  read  and  consider  that  transparent  primal  pro¬ 
clamation  which  Jehovah  uttered  over  an  unshaped  Universe  :  “  Let  there 
be  light !” 

1  Choice  goods  come  in  small  packages/  and  not  in  lubberly  bundles. 
The  far-famed,  oft-prayed  and  never-to-be-forgotten  child’s  Evening 
Prayer — Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep — clings  severely  to  words  of 
one  syllable.  The  great  reason  for  its  prestige ,  is  its  unaffected  simplicity 
and  terse  diction. 

The  most  popular  and  forcible  teachers  and  speakers  are,  after  all, 
they  who  frame  a  discourse,  seven-eighths  of  which  is  covered  with  plain, 
simple  and  short  terms.  The  terseness  and  compactness  of  statement  and 
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argument  insures  strength.  This  is  true  in  reference  to  a  promiscuous 
public,  made  up  of  young  and  old  — of  great  and  small. 

An  Editor  of  no  mean  repute,  let  the  following  slip  from  his  pen  : 
“  Correspondents  need  continually  to  be  told  that  long,  limber,  loose,  lazy 
articles,  must  either  be  rejected  altogether  or  deferred  till  some  accident 
opens  a  vacancy  for  them.  Another  thing — they  will  not  be  read.  In¬ 
stead  of  sprawling  an  open  textured  talk  over  a  dozen  pages  of  foolscap, 
drire  it  up  into  a  compact,  comfortable  compass,  and  roll  it  in  as  fast  as 
you  like  ;  we’ll  put  it  out.  Besides,  it  will  be  capital  practice  in  the  art 
of  composition,  to  make  one  word  do  the  dull  drudgery  of  a  dozen.” 

It  is  plain  that  our  quoted  Editor  is  aiming  his  arrow  at  what  is  styled 
verbosity.  We  aim  still  nearer  the  centre,  and  wish  to  hit  what  we  choose 
to  stigmatize  as  syllabosity. 

The  3Iassachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society  has  prompted  us  to  level 
our  shaft  against  this  evil  in  our  Literature  for  the  Young.  It  is  verily 
a  heretical  Society  in  this  respect,  no  less  so  than  in  other  directions,  as 
our  readers  will  presently  admit. 

Some  months  ago  we  were  delegated  to  select  an  addition  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  Library,  intended  for  little,  little-and-a-half,  and  still  larger 
folks.  Among  others,  we  lit  on  the  “Little  One’s  Library.”  ‘Just  the 
thing  for  one  element  of  our  School,’  thought  we,  and  without  any 
further  testing  we  carried  the  several  series  home.  But  when  our  little 
one  sat  down  to  read  “  Stories  for  Jimmy,”  what  do  you  think  confronted 
her?  “  Great  swelling  words  of  vanity!”  Just  look  along  this  cluster 
of  them  :  “  ridiculing  ” — u  unfortunate  ” — “  respectfully  ” — (l  eschew  ” — 
“  neighboring  ” — “  necessaries  ”  —  “  determined  ”  —  “  predetermined  ” — 
“  dee  ply- rutted  ”- — “  attainment”  —  “  beseechingness  ”  —  u  foreboding  ” — 
“  stigmatized  ” — “  unseasonable  ” — “  insignificant  ”  —  “  indispensable  ” — 
“  hymnologist.”  These ,  together  with  “comprehended,”  “unrestrained,” 
“  deportment,”  “  catalogue,”  “  sympathy,”  “  wrought,”  and  fifty  more  of 
the  same  sort,  length,  width  and  thickness,  filled  out  the  tale.  We  took 
the  book  in  our  own  hands,  looked  at  its  title-page  once  more,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  it  stood  in  big  black  letters — “The  Little  One’s  Library.” 
Where  we  looked  for  ‘sharp,  short  and  decisive’  terms,  we  found  words 
longer  than  the  child’s  finger  and  wider  than  its  hand.  “Just  go  on  to 
the  next  story,”  said  we.  “  You  need  not  worry  over  that.  The  printer, 
the  binder,  or  the  author,  made  a  mistake  and  put  some  of  Carlyle’s 
phrases  into  the  wrong  place.  G-o  on  to  the  next  tale.”  She  did  so,  and 
right  cheerfully  too,  but  found  matters  very  little  improved. 

It  may  be  that  the  children  of  New  England  are  very  precocious,  and 
born  to  be  smart  from  the  starting  epoch  in  their  mundane  histories  ; 
but  ours  are  wholly  unable  to  decipher  such  hieroglyphics.  Words  of 
three,  four,  five  and  six  syllables  are  not  the  words  adapted  to  our 
Little  One’s  Library,  we  say  here  and  now — and  that  right  earnestly. 
We  furthermore  hope,  that  the  Book  Editor  will  see  to  it  closely  and  not 
suffer  any  volunteer  writer  for  children  to  stuff,  gorge  and  choke  them 
with  “great,  swelling  words  of  vanity,”  under  the  authority  and  sanction 
of  the  Pteformed  Publication  Board.  Let  him  veto  all  such  efforts,  as 
rapidly  and  peremptorily  as  President  Johnson  exercised  this  prerogative 
in  his  high  seat.  All  the  little  ones  in  the  Church  will  shout  aloud 
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their  glad  Hosannas,  for  sparing  them  so  fearful  an  infliction.  We 
know  right  well  the  heavy  tribulation  which  every  style  of  speech  or 
book  produces  in  the  miuds  of  Sunday  School  scholars,  that  departs  from 
the  test  of  simplicity.  A  visiting  clergyman  so  completely  stunned  ours 
one  hot  day  in  August,  by  hurling  Objective  and  Subjective  projectiles  at 
their  tender  heads,  that  they  seemed  in  a  manner  comatose  for  several 
successive  Sundays,  and  would  shut  their  eyes  whenever  we  attempted  to 
address  them. 

In  like  manner,  a  worthy  man  walked  into  our  Infant  School,  and 
gravely  told  the  very  little  ones  to  “discriminate!”  “Just  think  of 
it — told  those  babies  to  DISCRIMINATE  !!! ”  Artemus  Ward  was 
accustomed  to  say,  in  such  a  case — “  Oblige  me  by  thinking  of  this.” 

It  was  very  wicked  in  us,  but  still  we  could  not  avoid  wishing  for  an 
opportunity  to  administer  a  good  verbifuge  to  both,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  more  thoroughly  masticate  and  inwardly  digest  the  rations, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  from  their  moral  commissary 
department,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  little  soldiers  of  Jesus. 

Along  the  sea-shore  expert  swimmers  sometimes  undertake  to  lead  or 
float  novices  beyond  their  depth.  The  result  is  generally  sad.  Let  older 
and  experienced  hands,  when  leading  little  ones,  remember,  that  there  is 
for  them  too  a  depth,  beyond  which  they  are  lost.  They  have  a  way  of 
thinking  and  talking,  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  always  understand 
each  other.  They  do  not  always  understand  us,  however,  for  the  reason, 
that  we  do  not  understand  them.  We  once  reprimanded  a  child  for 
staying  longer  than  “  a  little  while”  at  the  neighbor’s.  The  child  re¬ 
plied,  in  excuse,  “I  do  not  know  how  long  ‘a  little  while’  is.”  From 
that  day  on  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  ‘  an  unknown  tongue/  when 
speaking  in  the  family,  in  the  school  and  in  the  church,  whether  small  or 
great  are  around  us. 

Cleave  as  severely  as  is  possible  to  monosyllables.  Study  “  plain¬ 
ness  of  speech.”  Avoid  “  great  swelling  words  of  vanity.”  In  this  way 
we  may  more  nearly  approach  Him,  whom  the  multitude  and  common 
people  heard  so  gladly. 

- - - 

AVOID  MEDDLING. 

Maggie  Scott  was  an  orphan.  Her  father  and  mother  died  when  she 
was  very  little,  and  a  kind  lady  named  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  to  live  with 
her,  gave  her  clothes  and  food,  and  did  everything  she  could  to  make  her 
comfortable  and  happy.  But  with  all  her  care  and  kindness,  Mrs.  Jones 
could  not  cure  Maggie  of  one  bad  fault,  that  of  meddling  with  what  did 
not  belong  to  her.  She  used  often  to  reprove  her  for  this,  and  she  told 
her  that  if  she  did  not  avoid  it,  she  might  do  some  great  mischief,  for 
which  she  would  be  sorry  all  her  life. 

But  Maggie  did  not  heed  these  warnings.  In  Mrs.  Jones’s  parlor  there 
stood  a  handsome  and  costly  vase  of  wax  flowers,  covered  by  a  large  glass 
case.  Mrs.  Jones  had  often  told  Maggie  never  to  touch  this,  and  she  had 
never  done  so.  But  one  day  she  happened  to  see  the  servant  dusting  the 
table  on  which  it  stood.  Maggie  thought  that  she  would  just  like  to  look 
at  it,  and  touch  it.  She  did  so,  but  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  a  step 
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in  the  entry,  and  starting,  she  knocked  over  the  whole  thing,  and  the 
crushed  flowers  and  broken  glass  lay  scattered  on  the  floor  when  Mrs. 
Jones  entered  the  apartment.  She  stood  a  moment  surveying  the  wreck, 
then  quietly  turned  to  Maggie,  and  bade  her  go  to  her  room. 

Maggie  obeyed,  glad  to  escape,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  bed,  she 
wept  bitter  tears.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Jones  entered,  and  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  She  talked  long  and  earnestly  with  her,  and 
when  she  left,  Maggie  felt  truly  sorry  for  her  sin,  and  prayed  to  her  hea¬ 
venly  Father  for  forgiveness,  and  strength  to  resist  temptation  in  future. 
Maggie  is  now  an  old  woman,  but  she  has  never  forgotten  the  lesson 
which  she  then  learned. — S.  S.  Visitor. 


“THY  KINGDOM  COME,” 


K.  E.  H. 


The  former  pastor  of  the  village  of  N - — ,  an  old  man  with  trem¬ 

bling  knees,  silver  white  hair,  and  a  pious  God-fearing  heart,  had  gone  out 
to  the  fragrant  hill  with  his  two  grand-sons,  Edward  and  Theodore ;  there 
on  the  fresh,  green  turf,  among  the  splendid  roses,  was  grand-father’s  fa¬ 
vorite  spot;  there  the  wanderers  sat  down. 

The  evening  sun  had  already  gone  down  into  the  still,  cool  sea  to  bathe 
there  after  the  hot  path  over  which  it  had  come,  and  single  stars  glittered 
here  and  there  through  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens. 

It  was  so  still  and  peaceful  that  even  the  joyous  boys  felt  a  gentle  sad¬ 
ness  and  a  blessed  rest  steal  over  them. 

They  had  been  quiet  for  a  long,  long  time,  when  suddenly,  Theodore 
turned  to  his  dear  grand-father,  with  the  question  : — 

“Tell  me,  grand-father,  are  there  men  in  Heaven  such  as  there  are  on 
earth,  men  who  always  dwell  there  and  can  always  behold  the  loving  God, 
and  see  what  He  does,  and  how  He  loves  us;  and  can  they  look  down 
upon  our  earth'?” 

The  grand-father’s  glance  had  also  been  turned  to  the  great,  restful, 
sublime  vault  of  Heaven  ;  his  eye  had  striven  to  pierce  beyond  it  to  find 
one  whom  his  soul  loved  so  warmly  and  tenderly,  and  who  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him  to  the  unknown  land.  Often  had  he  asked  himself  the  question; 

“  Shall  I,  indeed,  find  her  asain  above?  ” 

From  the  depth  of  his  pious  heart  came  the  answer: 

“  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions;”  there  Jesus  hath  prepared 
a  place  for  us  all. 

Turning  kindly  to  the  questioning  Theodore,  he  said,  “Wouldst  thou 
know,  my  son,  whether  there  are  men  above  such  as  there  are  on  earth  ?  ” 

Ah !  if  men  were  still  as  good,  as  virtuous,  and  as  pure  as  God  created 
them  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  then  they  would  be  as  unspeakably  happy 
as  the  blessed  spirits  that  dwell  above  near  the  Eternal  One. 

There,  so  Jesus  has  taught  us,  the  angels  hasten  joyfully  to  obey  God’s 
commands,  and  it  is  their  blessedness  continually  to  do  the  will  of  their 
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Heavenly  Father.  There  only  love  and  peace,  childlike  innocence  and 
virtue  dwell;  there  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven/' 

“x\las!”  said  the  milder  Edward,  u  Why  is  it  not  so  on  earth?  Here 
men  so  often  grieve  one  another;  here  they  do  evil,  and  do  not  listen  to 
God’s  commands.  Grand-father,  how  beautiful  it  would  be  if  no  one  in 
the  whole  world  committed  sin,  aud  if  all  men  loved  each  other  like 
Theodore  and  I,  father  and  mother  and  the  loving  God !  Would  not 
that  be  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  boy,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  would  have  come  down  to  us; 
for  this  we  daily  pray  to  God  as  His  holy  Son  Himself  has  taught  us. 

When  you  awake  to  joyous  life,  and  when  you  lie  down  to  sleep,  do 
you  not  always  pray,  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come?' 

We  pray  God  to  build  such  a  kingdom  among  men,  because  sin  and 
error  have  prepared  nothing  for  us  but  sorrow  and  tears. 

But  my  child,  there  is  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  and  to  it 
belong  all  those  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ.  There  are 
many,  many  millions  of  men  who  do  not  know  His  holy  name,  who  still 
walk  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  cannot  pray  to  their  Heavenly 
Father  through  Him. 

Oh!  if  all  these  poor  people  knew  what  pre-eminence  the  Christian 
religion  has  given  us,  would  they  not  look  longingly  up  to  the  unknown 
God  ?  would  not  a  dim,  strange  feeling  rise  in  their  hearts,  and  force 
from  their  lips  the  prayer,  ‘Thy  kingdom  come?’ 

Dear  children,  when  I  was  young  and  strong,  I  made  many  journeys 
across  the  great  ocean  to  the  poor  heathen  in  Asia  and  Africa,  who  still 
live  in  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  whose  manners  and  ways  of  living 
often  resemble  those  of  the  beasts. 

They  know  nothing  of  the  one  God,  and  His  pitying  love;  they  wor¬ 
ship  dead  images,  and  often  bring  them  men  as  offerings.  To  bring  to 
these  poor  heathen,  who  also  bear  the  image  of  God,  and,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  are  called  to  His  kingdom,  the  doctrine  of  the  one  true  God,  of 
His  only  begotten  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit  that,  unseen,  rules  upon  earth 
and  enlightens  and  heals  men,  and  permits  them  to  share  in  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  faith,  I  did  not  fear  storm  or  wave,  danger  or  death, 
in  a  thousand  forms:  and  sometimes  my  zealous  endeavors  were  rewarded 
with  glorious  fruit.  ' 

Once  we  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  had  con¬ 
verted  a  small  number  of  Moors;  we  were  to  visit  them  that  we  might 
see  whether  they  were  firm  in  the  new  faith  to  which  their  hearts  had 
turned. 

My  companion  and  I  penetrated  far  into  the  country.  On  a  mild,  soft 
evening,  which  refreshed  us  by  its  strengthening  coolness  after  the  glow¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  day,  when  we  had  cautiously  provided  against  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  might  lurk  around  us  in  an  unknown  land,  we  ventured  upon 
a  pretty  path  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river. 

Suddenly  we  saw,  behind  a  little  hill  that  we  had  just  passed,  an  old 
negro  sitting  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  before  one  of  the  small  huts  which 
serve  the  savages  of  those  regions  for  a  habitation. 

At  his  side  was  a  quiet,  motionless  crowd  of  grown  people  and  children, 
who  appeared  to  listen  attentively  to  every  word. 
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The  old  man,  their  teacher,  had  his  hands  clasped,  and  was  telling 
them  what  he  had  once  heard  from  a  white  man. 

That  there  was  only  one  God  who  lived  above  the  stars,  and  who  had 
made  the  heavens,  the  trees,  the  beasts  and  themselves  out  of  nothing, 
and  how  they  should  worship,  love,  and  pray  to  Him,  and  never  fear  Him; 
for  He  did  nothing  wrong. 

We  were  surprised  and  deeply  moved;  but  scarcely  had  the  old  man 
noticed  us,  when  he  sprang  up,  hastened  to  us,  and  cried  as  he  embraced 
our  knees : 

‘  Oh !  white  men,  you  have  indeed  come  to  tell  us  more  of  the  great 
God  and  of  His  Son  ;  come  with  us,  we  will  listen  quietly  and  peacefully, 
like  good  children. 

You  must  know  something  beautiful  to  tell  us,  like  the  good  white  man 
who  lived  with  us  so  long,  and  loved  us,  and,  when  weary,  went  down  into 
the  silent  grave. 

How  we  wept  for  him,  and  longed  to  listen  and  learn  and  pray,  as  he 
had  prayed  with  us/ 

Then  my  heart  grew  warm,  and  I  prayed  from  my  inmost  soul,  ‘Thy 
kingdom  come/ 

May  it  come,  All-loving  one,  to  these  thirsty  souls  in  this  land  of  dark¬ 
ness! 

‘  May  Thy  Kingdom  Come  !’ 

Now  tell  me,  children,  would  the  poor,  blind  heathen  have  so  longed 
for  the  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  had  not  felt,  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts,  that  their  former  life  of  sin  and  vice  had  made  them  un¬ 
happy,  and  that  there  must  be  something,  higher  and  better,  through 
which  men  could  become  joyful  and  happy  :  something  that  was  still  un¬ 
known  to  them  ? 

Thank  the  good  Father  in  Heaven  that  you,  in  your  tender  childhood, 
have  been  received  into  His  Heavenly  kingdom,  by  baptism,  and  that 
you  have  been  early  taught  to  live  piously  and  virtuously,  that  you  may 
become  a  blessed  citizen  of  that  holy  kingdom.” 

Amid  such  conversation  the  purple  glow  of  the  sun  vanished,  the  moon 
rose  silently  and  peacefully,  a  cool  breeze  played  with  grand-father’s 
snowy  locks. 

He  led  the  boys  with  his  trembling  hand,  and  cautiously  and  musingly 
they  turned  their  steps  homeward. 

Grand-father  was  silent  for  some  time.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  return¬ 
ing  flocks,  he  said, 

“  Think,  my  children,  thus  we  shall  all  go  home,  when  we  shall  have 
finished  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

As  we  now  return  from  this  little  pleasure  walk,  so  we  will  go  with 
joy  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Father,  where  all  His  pious  people  will  be 
gathered  about  Him. 

Soon,  very  soon,  I  shall  make  this  last,  most  joyful  journey  of  life. 

True  it  is  still  far  from  you ;  but  always  live  and  walk  as  though  you 
would  be  called  to-morrow  to  your  Heavenly  home.  Then  you  will  find  me 
again  above,  if  I  have  been  separated  from  you  for  a  while,  in  order,  as  I 
hope  in  God,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  His  Son.” 

Here  the  grand-father  grew  silent ;  he  looked  sadly  upon  the  boys ;  for 
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the  thought  of  a  separation  from  the  kind  leader,  and  companion  of  their 
youth,  brought  tears  to  their  eyes,  and  his  hands  rested  in  blessings  upon 
their  bowed  heads. 

Edmund  and  Theodore  thought  in  their  hearts,  that  they  would  'live 
piously  like  the  honest  old  man,  that  they  might  be  blessed,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  might  come  to  them  while  they  were  yet  on  earth. 

For  this  they  now  prayed  heartily,  because  then,  so  they  said  to  each 
other,  men  on  earth  would  be  as  happy  and  blessed  as  the  angels  above; 
to  whom  only  joy  and  pleasure  was  allotted,  and  no  sorrow  or  tears. 

When  the  boys  had  grown  wise  and  intelligent,  they,  like  their  grand¬ 
father,  hastened  over  land  and  sea,  to  the  poor  heathen,  to  proclaim  to 
them  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  awaken  peace  and  love  in  their  rude 
breasts. 

Blessings  followed  their  steps  ;  and  Christianity  flourished  where  the 
darkness  of  idolatry  had  reigned. 

Wherever  they  thought  to  hinder  the  course  of  the  new  doctrine,  the 
teachers  raised  hearts  and  hands  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  come 
with  the  heart-felt  prayer, 

<k  Thy  Kingdom  Come.” 


JUDGE  NOT. 


Romans  xiv.  1-6. 


Judge  not  thy  weaker  brother, 

For  the  weakness  on  his  part; 

But  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Receive  him  to  thy  heart. 

To  minds  that  greatly  vary 
Things  have  a  various  hue. 

And  what  may  please  thy  brother 
To  thee  may  seem  untrue. 

If  he  tastes  of  earthly  pleasure, 

From  which  thy  soul  hath  flown, 

Judge  not  by  thy  small  measure; 

For  God  received  his  own. 

And  who  art  thou  that  judgest  ? 

’Tis  not  to  thee  he  falls ; 

’Tis  not  to  thee  he  standeth, 

But  to  his  Master’s  calls. 

Though  he  in  days  would  differ 
And  thou  no  difference  find, 

Judge  not;  but  seek  through  prayer 
A  large  and  generous  mind. 

Eta  Mon  Ivore. 


Sept.  5,  1869. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  BOOKS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  the  olden  time  there  lived  a  wealthy  man,  named  Maecenas,  who  was 
a  great  friend  of  good  books,  and  of  the  good  people  who  wrote  them.  To 
show  his  kindness  and  gratitude  to  the  latter,  he  would  now  and  then  in¬ 
vite  them  to  a  good  dinner.  At  table  he  would  arrange  his  guests  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  volumes  they  had  written.  At 
the  head  sat  he  who  had  written  one  or  more  huge  folios;  next  came  the 
authors  in  quarto ;  then  those  in  octavo,  and  so  down  to  the  unpretending 
pamphleteer. 

I,  too,  am  a  warm  friend  of  good  books,  and  of  the  good  people  who 
write  them,  albeit  no  Maecenas.  Truly  sorry  am  I,  that  I  cannot  invite 
them  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  as  they  often  ask  me  to  theirs  through  their 
writings.  I  wish  to  introduce  the  readers  of  the  “Guardian”  to  some  friends, 
who  would  be  very  glad  to  extend  to  them  the  hospitality  of  their  literary 
table.  And  in  starting  out  we  will  place  the  thickest  volume  at  the  head 
of  the  table  called 

CREED  AND  CUSTOMS 

Of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Geo.  B.  Russell,  A.  M.,  pp- 
467.  This  excellent  popular  Hand  Book  of  the  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  we  briefly  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  the 
“Guardian.”  It  has  already  reached  the  second  edition,  which  shows  that 
the  book  is  adapted  to  meet  an  important  want.  There  are  many  things 
that  the  people,  the  common  people,  too,  ought  to  know,  and  indeed  de¬ 
sire  to  know.  Especially  things  pertaining  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
are  members.  Why  is  our  Church  called  Reformed ,  and  not  Lutheran 
or  Presbyterian  ?  What  is  her  history?  When  did  she  begin?  Why 
and  how  ?  What  are  her  Doctrines  ?  What  her  form  of  Church  Go¬ 
vernment?  TVhy  does  and  ought  she  to  observe  the  Church  Festivals? 
These  and  a  great  many  kindred  subjects  Mr.  Russell  treats  of  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  a 
book  at  hand  which  gives  you  information  on  subjects  of  this  kind.  And 
very  great  service  Mr.  Russell  is  rendering  the  Reformed  Church,  by 
having  written  this  excellent  work. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CAIN. 

By  Rev.  Isaac  K.  Loos.  Philadelphia,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  54  North  Sixth 
Street,  pp.  170. 

This  author  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers,  as  he  has  frequently  con¬ 
tributed  interesting  articles  to  the  pages  of  the  “Guardian.”  The  subject 
of  this  book  is  of  an  uninviting  character,  but  one  from  whose  sad  life  many 
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a  useful  lesson  can  be  deduced,  as  this  volume  strikingly  shows.  Indeed 
in  reading  it,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  much  can  be  said  of  and  learned 
from  one  whose  history  in  the  Bible  narrative  is  so  brief.  The  different 
chapters  of  the  book  treat  of  Cain’s  parentage;  Cain’s  birth  and  name; 
Childhood  of  Cain;  Cain’s  youth;  Cain’s  marriage;  Cain’s  offering;  etc. 

SALOME  TIIE  DANCER. 

By  Bev.  I.  K.  Loos,  pp.  66.  This  little  volume  is  also  published  by  S. 

B.  Fisher  &  Co. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  volume  traces  the  life  of  a  wicked  man,  this  gives 
a  biographical  sketch  of  a  wicked  young  woman  of  the  Bible,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  In  writing  the  biography  of 
these  two  persons,  Mr.  Loos  weaves  into  his  narrative  much  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  religious  habits  of  the  ancieuts  of  those  early  times,  and  also  on 
proper  occasions  he  treats  in  an  accurate  and  instructive  way  of  sacred 
geography.  The  books  are  written  for  Sunday  Schools,  but  are  no  less 
adapted  for  readers  of  maturer  tastes,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  in¬ 
terest  and  instruct  both  classes  of  readers. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  MASTER. 

By  Franz  Hoffman.  Translated  by  Lewis  Henry  Steiner.  Philadelphia, 

Beformed  Church  Publication  Board,  54  North  Sixth  Street,  pp.  'Sol. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  subject  more  interesting  to  Sunday  School  chil¬ 
dren  than  that  of  an  old  village  School  Master  in  Germany.  How  he 
fondles  and  flogs,  teaches  and  cons  over  the  lessons  of  the  scholars — in 
many  respects  so  wholly  different  from  the  machinery  of  an  American 
school — all  this  is  intensely  interesting.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  chapter 
or  two.  A  few  sentences  here  must  suffice.  The  book  begins  thus  :  “  The 
village  was  called  Quelldorf,  and  it  lay  right  among  the  mountains.  It 
lies  there  still;  and  dear  reader,  if  you  hunt  over  your  map  carefully,  it 
may  be  that  you  will  fiud  the  place  where  it  spreads  out  its  humble  but 
hospitable  litrle  houses  in  the  midst  of  the  green;  I  mean  the  green  of  the 
forests  and  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  gardens.  Of  course  this  would  be  in 
Summer,  because  in  Winter  the  white  snow  takes  the  place  of  the  fresh 
green  leaves.  Now  it  was  in  Quelldorf  that  the  old  School  Master  lived. 
He  was  a  brave,  honest  Christian  man.  And  if  you  were  to  seek  carefully 
over  the  whole  earth,  you  wouldn’t  find  many  like  him.  Diligent  in  bu¬ 
siness,  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  yet,  when  all  his 
work  was  finished,  and  the  time  for  recreation  had  arrived,  good  and 
amiable.” 

On  one  side  of  the  little  leaf  of  this  volume  we  read  :  “  This  book  is 

published  by  the  Fund  of  the  Beformed  Sunday  School,  of  Hanover, 
York  County,  Pa.” 

FATHER  MILLER. 

By  Franz  Hoffman.  Translated  by  Lewis  Henry  Steiner.  Philadelphia. 

Beformed  Church  Publication  Board,  54  North  Sixth  Street,  pp.  176. 

In  this  book  good  Franz  Hoffman  tells  the  story  of  au  honest,  hard- 
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working  father  in  Germany,  who  with  his  thrifty  housewife  begat  and 
trained  up  for  the  Lord  a  large  family.  M  uch  of  the  simple,  devout  reli¬ 
gious  habits  and  trials  peculiar  to  the  Fatherland  are  interwoven  with  this 
story.  “  This  book  is  published  by  the  Fund  of  the  Trinity  Sunday 
School  of  the  Reformed  Church,  York,  Pa.”  Our  Sunday  Schools  will 
be  pleased  with  Dr.  Steiner’s  excellent  translation  of  these  books.  I  can 
imagine  how  many  little  folks  will  forget  to  get  sleepy  on  the  coming  long 
winter  evenings,  while  they  are  poring  over  these  charming  volumes. 

HOLY-DAY  STORIES. 

Christmas,  G-ood  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  Whitsunday.  Translated  by 
R.  H.  Schively,  Philadelphia,  Reformed  Publication  Board,  54  North 
Sixth  Street,  pp.  112. 

All  the  children  love  holy-days,  and  good  holy-day  stories.  Not  your 
frothy,  nonsensical  stuff,  which  can’t  get  through  twenty  pages  without 
getting  some  one  to  commit  murder  or  do  some  other  dreadful  thing.  But 
good  stories,  that  tell  us  what  these  holy-days  mean,  and  how  good  people 
spent  them.  Such  this  volume  contains.  Stories  full  of  juice  and  spice, 
such  as  children  love  to  read. 

a  This  book  is  published  by  the  Fund  of  the  Zion  Sunday  School,  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa.”  We  are  pleased  to  find  the 
above  Sunday  Schools  leading  the  way  in  the  publication  of  good  Sunday 
School  books.  Thereby  they  will  teach  the  children  of  the  Church  tor 
generations  to  come. 

THE  COTTAGE  BY  THE  LAKE. 

Translated  from  the  G-erman,  by  Miss  R.  H.  Schively.  Philadelphia,  Lu¬ 
theran  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  160. 

This,  like  the  three  foregoing  volumes,  is  a  translation  from  the  Ger¬ 
man.  It  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  a  godly  G-erman  family.  In  a  small 
cottage  by  a  lake  lived  a  small  farmer — that  is,  his  farm  was  small.  The 
two  parents,  three  little  ones,  and  a  blind,  godly  grandmother,  constituted 
the  family.  How  they  vainly  strove  to  make  ends  meet  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  few  acres;  how,  “  when  the  need  was  sorest,  God’s  help  was 
nearest  ”  the  narrative  pleasingly  shows.  All  the  above  Sunday  School 
books  are  embellished  with  neat  engravings;  just  such  pictures  as  would 
please  children.  Miss  Schively  has  made  a  good  translation.  Indeed  the 
books  read  more  like  original  than  translated  works.  The  style  is  so  easy 
and  natural.  Very  much  pleased  am  I  that  these  volumes  have  been 
written,  translated  and  published  in  such  an  attractive  form.  The  writers 
are  all  friends  and  co-workers  of  the  “  Guardian.” 


The  Use  of  Trials. — When  a  founder  has  cast  his  bell,  he  does  not 
presently  fix  it  in  the  steeple,  but  tries  it  with  his  hammer,  and  beats  it 
on  every  side  to  see  if  there  be  any  flaw  in  it.  Christ  does  not,  presently 
after  He  has  converted  a  man,  convey  him  to  heaven ;  but  suffers  himfirst 
to  be  beaten  upon  by  many  temptations,  and  then  He  exalts  him  to  his 
crown. 
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BY  ETA  MON  KORE. 


Earth-life,  in  its  myriad  forms,  has  not  a  more  beautifully  expressive 
representation,  than  a  butterfly  hovering  over  its  chrysalis.  Surveyed  as 
a  symbol,  how  much  is  comprised  in  this  little  body  of  earth-dust,  which 
enshrines  and  fetters  Psyche’s  wings  !  Thus  the  soul’s  wing  is  impeded. 
We  know  there  is  a  change  awaiting  us  all,  though  the  time  of  enfran¬ 
chisement  we  know  not.  How  often  we  would  rise  above  every  vain  and 
selfish  thought  and  like  the  lark,  fair  image  of  a  buoyant  spirit,  soar  to 
heaven  on  wings  of  song !  Instead  of  finding  ourselves  translated  into 
regions  of  celestial  light,  this  body,  the  chrysalis,  lazy  and  heavy  with 
sleep,  tarries  amidst  the  mean,  trivial  things  of  time. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence  between  body  and  spirit 
which  sooner  or  later  must  cease,  so  far  as  the  chrysalis  of  earth  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Yet  besides  there  are  a  thousand  nameless  influences,  continual¬ 
ly  bearing  upon  the  hidden  life  within,  unseen  though  not  unfelt.  Else 
wherefore  these  moments  of  joy,  often  so  closely  followed  by  intense  grief 
and  relieved  by  moments  of  calm  serenity  over  life’s  chequered  way  ? 
Wherefore  this  strange  blending  of  hopes  and  imagination  with  the  reality, 
causing  every  atom  of  life  to  be  full  of  feeling,  and  every  pulsation  either 
a  throb  of  joy  or  pain  ? 

Cheerfulness  is  a  heavenly  virtue  that  needs  cultivation ;  one  will 
flourish  as  little  without  it  as  a  garden  untilled.  It  is  a  great  self-denial 
to  smile  when  the  heart  is  heavy,  and  what  heart  is  not  burdened  at  times 
with  sadness  by  these  external  influences?  When  we  see  loved  ones 
fade  away  from  our  sight ;  bright,  cherished  hopes  turn  to  ashes ;  poi¬ 
son  secretly  mixed  in  the  chalice  of  friendship  by  cruel  hands,  and  dear 
friends  become  estranged,  it  is  then  we  know  what  it  is  to  weep.  Bear 
it  cheerfully;  all  is  earthy;  a  little  while  longer  and  the  last  trial  is  num¬ 
bered;  a  little  while  longer  and  all  thy  tribulation  is  over.  So  the  lips 
say;  but  in  the  silent,  lonely  watches  of  the  night,  the  placid  light  of 
the  stars,  beams  upon  the  eyes  streaming  with  tears  and  lips  praying, 
Father ,  forgive  the  wish  of  thy  stricken  child  to  he  already  there.  Oh  !  it 
seems  very  hard  to  be  misunderstood  in  life,  to  have  our  purest  motives 
and  desires  overshadowed  by  clouds  of  evil  construction,  and  find  a  dearth 
of  human  sympathy,  just  when  most  we  feel  an  aching  void.  Yet  it  is 
under  this  chrysalis  that  our  spiritual  Psyche  beautifully  develops  herself 
for  a  loftier  flight. 

“A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,”  and  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  is  a  great  treasure.  We  say  to  all,  laugh  as  often  and  as  hearty  as 
you  can  ;  and  when  troubles  come,  weep  as  little  as  you  must.  But  come 
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they  will,  if  we  understand  anything  at  all  of  outer  influence  and  inner 
disappointment.  Sorrow  has  a  refining  influence,  which  must  not  be 
cherished.  When  the  fountains  of  tears  too  easily  overflow,  the  heart 
becomes  too  tender  to  sustain  the  trials  of  life.  Yet  there  is  a  sorrow 
that  deserves  cultivation.  There  is  that  which  is  sown  in  tears,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  yields  a  harvest  of  rejoicing.  It  is  a  savor  of  life  unto  eternal  life. 
Tears  of  penitence  wash  the  heart  purer  than  all  the  liquid  drops  in  the 
unfathomable  deep.  It  is  under  this  chrysalis  that  the  soul  is  most 
beautifully  prepared  for  the  heavenly  mansions. 

The  feelings  of  many  a  mother  are  continually  tried  by  her  manifold 
household  cares,  with  all  their  concomitant  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
Too  many  endure  these  against  their  inclination  and  manage  them  from 
a  mere  sense  of  duty.  Nay  they  regard  them  as  the  chrysalides  under 
which  only  home's  Psyche  can  develop  herself,  and  the  meanest  duty  will 
appear  elevated  and  ennobled  in  the  light  beaming  over  from  the  distant 
ridges  of  eternity. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  proud  nature  to  bend  humbly  before  the  world, — 
to  have  the  eye  continually  turned  within,  and  behold  self-knowledge 
usurp  the  place  of  self-esteem,  and  all  thoughts  of  vain  conceit  turned  to 
dust;  yet  this  homely  chrysalis  gives  birth  to  humility,  sweetest  and 
fairest  of  heavenly  graces.  However  fettered  the  spirit  may  seem  within, 
let  us  preserve  our  soul  in  patience  unto  the  time  when  over  it  shall 
hover  a  thing  of  beauty  too  radiant  with  joy  for  language  to  express, 
brightening  the  august  morn  of  the  Resurrection. 


REVEREND  INVENTORS. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


It  is  a  fashion  finding  much  favor  among  a  certain  style  and  class  of 
men,  to  represent  the  Clergy  as  an  Order  of  drones  and  idlers  in  the  big 
hive  of  humanity.  All  are  said  to  be  a  very  lazy  set,  from  the  Monks  down 
to  the  busiest  Evangelist.  And  if  even  some  little  credit  be  allowed  them 
for  a  purely  Professional  diligence,  that  is  neutralized  again,  it  seems, 
since  it  comes  but  “  Once  a  Week,”  “All  the  Year  Round,”  and  on  Sun¬ 
days,  when  every  real  worker  rests. 

We  will  briefly  enumerate  some  extraordinary  results,  which  the  world 
and  mankind  owe  to  the  mind  and  labors  of  the  clergy.  And  in  doing  so, 
we  will  pass  over  the  Universities,  Colleges,  and  various  institutions  of 
Learning,  Charity,  and  Reform,  which  have  been  and  are  still  founded 
and  manned  by  ministerial  influence  and  talent,  as  well  as  rendered  pros¬ 
perous  through  their  ministerial  benediction.  Nor  will  we  advert  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  volumes,  the  Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Quarterly 
sheets  which  are  from  time  to  time  flowing  from  their  pens.  All  this 
falls  under  the  caption  of  science,  and  requires  only  head  work — brain- 
work — which  is  just  no  work  at  all! 
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We  will  merely  enumerate  the  various  works  of  Art,  and  of  the  useful 
arts,  too,  which  are  traced  directly  back  to  the  sleepy  heads  and  awkward 
fiDgers  of  clergymen.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  true,  that  ministers  labor 
exclusively  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  whether  they  do  not  also  work 
out  salvation  for  themselves  and  others  in  this  life,  as  well.  Perhaps 
some  may  learn  to  see,  that  they,  in  the  midst  of  reviling,  are  actually  ap¬ 
propriating  unto  themselves  clerical  benefits,  and  are  thus  guilty  of  base 
ingratitude,  no  less  than  of  falsehood. 

1.  The  Arithmetical  Numbers  are  of  Arabian  origin,  we  know.  Put 
the  Monk  Gerbert,  who  became  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  first  introduced  them 
in  Europe,  A.  D.,  991,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  to  all  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Science  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  However  small  a  part 
the  members  of  his  Fraternity  may  be  supposed  to  play  in  the  great  “  Va¬ 
nity  Fair”  of  this  life,  it  is  a  question  whether  those  of  other  callings 
could  figure  quite  as  largely  as  they  do,  had  not  this  clericus  at  least 
supplied  them  with  numbers.  It  is  much  easier  to  multiply  figures  after 
we  know  and  have  them  at  hand — not  so  easy  to  invent  them. 

2.  The  Art  of  Hand-  Printing — Chirotypography,  claims  a  monk  of  the 
10th  century  for  its  father.  Guttenberg  and  Faust  are  generally  allowed 

■to  share  all  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  mighty  engine,  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  will  not  pluck  a  single  feather  from  their  caps,  that  is  lawfully 
there.  But  let  us  not  wholly  ignore  a  now  nameless  Monk,  to  whose 
original  %and  primal  result  the  universally  reputed  inventors  merely  added 
improvements.  Long  ere  the  “  Printing  Press,”  properly  so  called,  was 
set  in  motion,  in  1436,  ‘  Hand-Printing  ’  had  been  in  vogue.  Nor  should 
this  surprise  us.  What  more  natural  than  that  those  Monks,  who  toiled 
assiduously  in  their  Cloisters  over  huge  manuscripts,  which  were  to  be  co¬ 
pied  and  recopied  again  and  again,  should  think  severely  and  effec¬ 
tively  on  some  mechanism,  by  which  time  and  labor  might  be  saved  them  ? 
They  were  to  be  benefited  by  it,  in  the  most  direct  way,  during  that  age, 
and  the  wonder  is  not  then,  that  one  of  their  own  number  should  have 
planned  and  executed  the  first  instrument  for  Printing.  The  question  is, 
would  there  have  been  a  Guttenberg  and  a  Faust,  had  there  not  been  just 
such  a  Monk  before  them?  Facile  est  inventis  addere.  A  New  England 
Orator  delivers  an  admirable  lecture  on  “The  Lost  Arts.”  We  think,  in 
his  hands  a  Dissertation  on  “The  Lost  Artists,”  would  prove  equally  in¬ 
structive  to  the  living  and  more  just  and  fair  to  the  dead, 

3.  The  Notes  of  the  Gamut  were  first  set  and  sung  by  the  Abbe  Guido 
in  1124.  To  this  arrangement  all  musical  science  owes  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  Naturally  enough,  many  improvements  were  attached  and 
grew  out  of  the  germinal  invention  ;  but  to  conceive  the  prolific  idea — 
that  was  the  difficulty  which  a  Divine  overcome.  It  was  through  clerical 
hands,  then,  that  the  musical  scaffold  was  raised. 

4.  Clocks  commenced  to  tick  and  mark  the  course  of  Time,  between 
the  10th  and  12th  centuries;  but  not  until  the  figuring  Pope  Sylvester, 
with  his  Fellows,  Pacifico  and  William  of  Hirschau,  had  drawn  many  a 
diagram  on  the  walls  of  their  study-cells.  To  them  the  world  owes  many 
thanks  for  the  facilities  afforded  it  to  answer  so  readily  the  oft-repeated 
query :  “  What  time  is  it  ?” 
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5.  A  mode  for  instructing  the  Blind  and  Dumb  was  not  left  for  our 
philanthropic  age  to  discover,  as  many  are  inclined  to  think.  Pedro  da 
Ponce,  another  man  in  Holy  Orders,  compassionated  such  unfortunates, 
and  thought  and  prayed  long  over  an  invention  by  which  light  might  be 
let  in  their  dark  mental  chambers.  In  1570  the  basis  was  laid  to  that 
system,  now  greatly  perfected,  by  which  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  and 
the  dumb  speak. 

6.  Gunpowder  was  first  compounded  by  the  Monks,  Schwartz  and 
Anelzen,  about  the  year  1320.  Centuries  later,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  first  applied  detonating  powder  to  fire-arms. 
Thus  two  44  men  of  peace  ”  were  confessedly  warlike  inventors,  whilst  their 
discoveries  exerted  a  most  remarkable  effect  on  the  destinies  of  Nations. 
And  lest  the  inventions  of  such  men  should  seem  hardly  reconcilable  with 
their  character  and  calling,  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  a  Providence  in 
things,  by  which  the  wrath  of  man  is  turned  into  praise  aod  beneficence. 
Ct  It  has  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  war.  It  has  revolutionized  mili¬ 
tary  tactics.  Besides  its  beneficial  influence  on  internal  improvements,  it 
has,  strange  to  say,  softened  and  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  those  who  fall  in  battle.  Thousands  formerly 
fell,  where  hundreds  fall  now.  Take,  for  example,  two  of  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  engagements  recorded  in  history:  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
Battle  between  Poictiers  and  Tours  in  732,  when  Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens.  In  the  former,  the  total  amount  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides  was  about  55,000,  of  whom  perhaps  not  half  were  killed; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  Saracens  alone  had  100,000 — some  say  300,000 
killed.  Or,  let  any  one  review  Roman  Antiquities  and  then  glance  over 
the  Records  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  if  he  would  become  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  our  remark. 

7.  The  Power-Loom ,  was  invented  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cartwright,  an 
Episcopal  Clergyman  in  England.  He  succeeded  in  producing  most  won¬ 
derful  results  in  benefiting  man.  The  comforts  of  a  large  class  were 
leveled  upwards,  and  an  untold  amount  of  irksome  toil  spared  to  weary  men. 
Though  this  Reverend  4  idler  ’  did  not  enter  upon  manual  labor  with  rolled- 
up  sleeves  and  bare  feet,  was  it  nothing  then  to  relieve  his  fellow- men 
through  all  coming  generations? 

8.  The  Gingham  and  Harness  Looms  owe  their  origin  to  the  Reverend 

Enoch  Burt,  a  Congregational  Minister  of  Conn.  Strange  that  clergy¬ 
men,  if  they  are  indeed  an  indifferent  class  of  men,  should  think  at  all  of 
plans  and  inventions,  by  which  to  aid  others,  toiling  in  spheres  so  foreign 
to  their  own.  And  should  they  even  think  of  them,  the  wonder  is  they 
are  not  too  inactive  to  move  a  finger  for  the  purpose  of  executing  their 
designs — the  lazy,  shiftless  set!  A  lady  was  once  asked,  whether  she  had 
an  invitation  to  a  neighbor’s  party  ?  “  No,”  said  she  ;  44  but  my  dishes 

have.”  Clergymen  may  not  themselves  work  in  shops,  factories  and  fields, 
and  yet  the  actual  laborers  may  be  enjoying  the  4  benefit  of  the  clergy,’ 
through  the  tools,  implements,  and  machines  which  they  daily  handle. 

9.  The  Hot  Air  Engine  was  first  constructed  and  set  a  going  by  the 
Reverend  R.  Stirling,  another  Presbyterian  minister,  unless  our  authority 
declares  falsely.  Consequently,  more  things  than  4  dry  sermons  ’  have 
come  from  a  Pastor’s  study. 
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10.  Balloons  were  first  made  to  float  and  fly  in  the  air  by  Francis  Lana, 
a  Jesuit.  Please  speak  at  least  one  good  word  for  the  society  then. 

11.  Craig's  great  Telescope  takes  its  name  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Craisr  of  England,  its  constructor.  It  is  said  to  exceed  all  others  in 
power.  Some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  it 
magnifies  the  light  of  the  Moon  40,000  times.  lie  must  have  been  terri- 
bly  “  moon-struck ,”  but  still  no  Lunatic. 

12.  Improved  Stoves  and  Heat-consuming  Smelting  Furnaces  have  for 
their  inventor  the  very  venerable  and  Reverend  Dr.  Nott,  for  many  years 
President  of  Union  College.  His  labors  were  appropriated  by  others, 
shortly  after  they  were  actualized,  revamped  abroad,  and  chronicled  as  re¬ 
importations.  This  he  did  along  with  warming  hearts  and  saving  souls. 

13.  Dick's  Accountant  is  now  used  in  almost  every  Printing  Establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  labeling  Newspapers  with  the  names  of  subscri¬ 
bers.  Its  originator  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dick,  an  American  Clergyman. 
It  is  a  patent  that  pays  well.  He  has  had  it  extended  tor  ten  years  longer, 
against  the  fiercest  protests  of  the  Printers.  We  are  glad  of  it.  ‘  Go  it/ 
Brother  Dick ! 

14.  The  Reaping  Machine  was  invented  in  1828  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Patrick  Bell,  a  Scotchman.  Just  think  of  that!  He  was  a  farmer’s  son, 
and  while  yet  a  student  in  college  he  planned  the  machinery,  using  it  for 
the  first  time  during  the  following  year  on  his  brother’s  farm  in  Perth¬ 
shire. 

We  append  the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  Press: — 

In  September,  1867,  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  then  in  session  at  Dundee,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  parish  of  which  he  was  pastor,  Dr.  Bell  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  labor-saving  invention,  and  the  various  steps  by  which  it  ad¬ 
vanced  into  practical  working  order.  He  says:  “  One  evening  after  tea, 
while  walking  in  my  father’s  garden,  my  eyes  caught  a  pair  of  gardener’s 
shears  sticking  in  the  hedge.  I  seized  them  by  the  handles,  which  pro¬ 
truded,  and  I  proceeded  to  snap  at  the  twigs  of  the  thorns.  My  mind 
was  full  of  mechanics  at  the  time,  and  many  hours  were  spent  in  my  work¬ 
shop  ;  and  contemplating  the  shears  attentively,  I  said  to  myself — here  is 
a  principle,  and  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  corn  ?  Not  altogether  satisfied  with  my  performance 
on  the  hedge,  I  brushed  through  it  with  the  shears  in  my  hand  to  a  field 
of  young  oats  adjoining,  aud  commenced  cutting  them  right  and  left.  It 
was  well  no  neighboring  gossip  saw  me  at  the  unwonted  employment,  else 
the  rumor  might  have  been  readiiy  circulated  that  the  poor  student  had 
gone  crazed.  For  weeks  and  for  months,  by  night  and  by  day,  those 
shears  were  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  searched  anxiously  and  in- 
defatigably  for  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  employed.  Plan  after 
plan  presented  itself  to  me,  and  were  put  upon  paper.  The  merits  of 
each,  and  the  likelihood  of  its  success,  were  carefully  scrutinized  and  pon¬ 
dered,  and  eveutually  I  fixed  upon  the  plan  now  successfully  in  operation. 
This  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1827.”  He  had  model  after  model 
made  by  the  village  blacksmith,  and  fiually  perfected  one  that  would  work. 
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That  is,  he  had  made  a  cutting ,  which  he  speedily  improved  into  a  reap- 
inq  machine,  which  was  successful  even  on  its  first  trial,  in  the  field, 
in  1828. 

In  the  Scottish- American  Journal  of  the  past  week  an  extended  and 
highly  interesting  narrative  of  Dr.  Bell’s  proceedings,  as  an  inventor,  is 
given.  It  says  : 

Dr.  Bell’s  invention  preceded  by  seven  or  eight  years  those  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  American  inventors.  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  first 
machine  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  recognized  as  still  being  one  of  the  best. 
As  a  recognition  of  his  important  service  to  agriculture,  Dr.  Bell  was  a 
short  time  ago  presented,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society,  with 
a  £1,000  and  a  piece  of  plate,  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  farmers 
of  Scotland  and  others.  About  the  same  time  he  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.’ 

15.  Washing  Machines  by  the  dozen  claim  clergymen  for  their  framers, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  making  a  fortune  by  it.  Doubtless 
it  is  for  want  of  time  to  follow  up  the  business.  A  certain  one  remarked, 
that,  by  the  time  the  sheep  were  washed,  the  fleece  was  left  lie! 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  defy  any  one  of  the  Learned  Professions  to 
point  out  a  greater  number  of  inventors  from  out  of  their  own  ranks — and 
inventors  too  of  machinery  and  instruments,  as  useful  to  mankind.  Look 
where  you  will  and  we  are  confronted  with  evidences  of  a  spirit  devoted 
to  their  high  calling,  and  ‘  diligent  in  business’  besides.  Whence  then 
the  sense  or  reason  for  the  false  and  foolish  charge  of  sloth  against  the 
clergy?  We  say  again,  though  in  other  words,  as  for  versatility  of  ta¬ 
lent  you  can  find  it  more  largely  exemplified  in  the  ministerial  corps  than 
anywhere  else.  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  the  linguist,  theologian,  antiquarian, 
and  master  of  a  dozen  of  the  physical  sciences,  says,  the  adage  “  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  ”  has  done  the  world  much  mischief,  and  adds,  “  put 
shovel,  tongs  and  poker,  all  into  the  fire,  and  see  that  none  of  them  burn” 
(Elder). 

Another  specimen  is  given  us  by  the  same  authority : — “Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Bethany,  Virginia,  is  a  profound  linguist,  a  revival  preacher, 
school-master,  farmer,  post-master,  politician,  architect,  anatomist,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  things  beside,  and  cannot  be  much  beat  in  any  of  them  by 
any  body.” 

We  need  not  endorse  all  that  we  here  record,  and  can  still  allow  it  to 
have  its  weight.  We  close  with  the  reflection,  that  the  class  of  men,  who 
claim  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Him  who  4  went  about  doing  good,’  need 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  of  their  work  with  that  of  any  other  order 
of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


A  Comparison. — A  writer  says :  “  Babies  resemble  wheat  in  many 
respects. — Firstly  — neither  are  good  for  much  till  they  arrive  at  maturity; 
Secondly — both  are  bred  in  the  house,  and  also  the  flower  of  the  family; 
Thirdly — both  have  to  be  cradled;  Fourthly — both  are  generally  well 
thrashed  before  they  are  done  with.”  We  would  add  that,  Fifthly — 
too  many  get  only  half  baked. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“When  I  was  seven  years  old  I  heard  a  hymn  read  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  there 
was  one  verse  of  it  that  thrilled  me  so,  that  I  could  fancy  myself  hearing  it  being 
read  now.  I  remember  it  to  this  day,  though  I  have  never  heard  the  hymn,  nor 
seen  it,  since. 

Youth  when  devoted  to  the  Lord, 

Is  pleasing  in  His  eyes  ; 

A  flower  when  offered  in  the  bud, 

Is  no  vain  sacrifice. 

With  the  invitation  of  that  hymn,  it  was  as  though  I  was  caught  up  into  a  hea  - 
ven  of  resolution  and  hope.”  (Euthanasy). 

I  recently  received  a  letter  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
Had  the  poor  modest  girl  who  wrote  it,  dreamed  that  her  note,  written 
with  trembling  hands,  should  ever  be  read  by  anybody  but  myself,  or  be 
printed,  she  would  have  sent  her  precious  offering,  without  any  words  of 
her  own.  Should  this  number  of  the  “  Guardian  ”  ever  meet  her  eyes,  I 
hope  she  will  forgive  me  for  using  her  letter  and  its  lesson  to  do  good  to 
others. 


Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory, 

Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  18C9. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  lately  read  your  appeal  in  the  Child’s  Treasury,  for  aid  for  the 
Orphans’  Home,  at.  Womelsdorf.  I  determined  to  do  something  for  the  Home.  I 
am  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  I  love  Jesus  who  has  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  I 
teach  an  infant  class  in  our  Sunday  School.  Thinking  that  my  class  would  like 
to  work  for  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  I,  I  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  orphans.  They  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan.  So  we  agreed  to 
keep  our  missionary  money  until  we  had  two  dollars. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  gathering,  but  have  the  money  now.  It  is  not  much, 
but  I  pray  God  it  may  do  a  little  good.  I  have  a  class  of  seven  little  girls.  We 
are  all  poor,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  cannot  send  more.  We  have  done  what  we 
could.  Will  not  others  try  and  do  something  for  the  orphans  too?  May  God  pro¬ 
tect  and  provide  for  the  dear  orphans.  Oh,  plead  with  Him  ;  He  will  surely  re¬ 
deem  His  promise. 

I  long  for  the  time  when  all  my  scholars  shall  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  My  tears  and  entreaties  with  them  seem  to  come  back  to  me  as 
words  void  of  meaning.  But  I  will  not  distrust  our  Saviour.  In  His  own  time 
He  will  accept  them. 

Please  answer  this  letter  that  I  may  read  yours  to  my  class,  and  encourage  them 
in  trying  to  be  active  in'doing  good. 

Yours  in  hope  of  good  to  come, 

EvANETfE  Ulrica. 
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God  bless  the  dear  girl!  How  many  young  ladies,  many,  too,  no  more 
young,  who  are  not  “poor;”  who  spend  their  money  by  ten  and  twenty 
dollars  on  useless  extravagances,  without  giving  one  dollar  to  Christ! 
Many,  who  are  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  need  not  worry  where  to 
get  their  bread  and  clothing  from,  do  not  bring  poor  children  from  the 
street  into  the  Sunday  School,  and  therein  teach  them  the  way  of  life. 
Many  too  there  are  to  whom  Sunday  is  a  wearisome  day,  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  spend  it  in  idleness  and  in  sin.  A  large  mass  of  more  fortu¬ 
nate  people,  having  enough  and  to  spare,  are  suffering  from  self-inflicted 
misery.  They  love  and  care  for  nobody  but  themselves.  They  do  no 
good  which  will  live  after  them. 

Here  is  a  poor  girl  of  fifteen,  takes  seven  little  girls,  poor  like  herself, 
by  the  hand,  and  with  tears  tells  them  of  a  Saviour’s  love,  and  beseeches 
them  to  walk  with  her  on  the  heavenly  way.  She  is  useful  and  happy; 
for  seven  poor  children  listen  thankfully  to  her.  Tor  weeks  she  and  her 
scholars  deny  themselves  of  many  a  comfort,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
gather  two  dollars  for  the  fatherless.  She  is  a  conscientious,  prayerful, 
and  self-denying  teacher.  Many  in  her  place  would  say,  “  We  are  too  poor 
to  do  or  give  anything  for  Christ.  That  is  for  richer  people.”  How 
many  can  say  :  “We  have  done  what  we  could  !” 

Of  course,  I  have  written  her  and  her  class  a  letter.  And  I  have  in¬ 
serted  her  letter  in  the  “  Guardian,”  to  show  what  even  a  girl  among  the 
lowly,  can  do  for  Christ.  Seven  immortal  souls  she  is  trying  to  train  for 
heaven.  If  she  succeeds,  which  may  God  grant,  great  will  be  her  reward. 
Thousands  who  now  consider  themselves  in  all  respects  her  superiors, 
would,  in  the  day  of  eternity,  give  worlds,  if  they  had  them  to  give,  to  get 
her  place  among  Christ’s  redeemed  people. 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well! 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ! 

All  else  is  being  flung  away  ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

“  Be  what  thou  seemest ;  live  thy  creed  ; 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine  ; 

Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made; 

Let  the  Great  Master’s  steps  be  thine. 

“Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last. 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go  ; 

The  life  above  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 

“  Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure  ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright ; 

Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest  home  of  light.” 
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GOD  REWARD  YOU  A  THOUSAND  FOLD. 


(From  the  German  of  IF.  0.  von  Horn .) 


BY  REBECCA  II.  SCIIIVELY. 


Into  the  counting-house  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker,  a  gold  prince  in  a 
large  commercial  city,  which  I  will  not  name,  but  whose  initials  stand  for 
Frankfort  on  the  Main, — came  one  day  a  poor  journeyman,  begging  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  and  said,  with  a  bow, 

“  If  you  please,  a  poor  journeyman  I”* 

“  I  have  nothing  against  that,”  returned  the  millionaire,  smiling,  and 
giving  him  a  kreutzer.  f 

“G-od  reward  you  a  thousand  fold  !”  said  the  journeyman,  gratefully. 

“  And  how  much  would  that  amount  to  ?”  said  the  man  of  wealth,  good- 
humoredly  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“  Sixteen  florins,  forty  !” 

Little  enough,  indeed,  in  the  sight  of  one,  who  had  that  very  day  re¬ 
alized  his  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  so  found  himself  in  a  particularly 
gracious  mood. 

So  much  for  one  interpretation  of  the  motto  of  our  story  ;  now  let  us 
illustrate  another. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  there  wandered  through  the  Rhine  country,  another 
poor  journeyman  ;  ragged  and  destitute,  for  he  had  long  lain  sick  at  the 
Lazaretto  in  Kaiserswerth,  and,  scarcely  cured,  had  left  that  monument 
of  Christian  love,  to  seek  for  work.  He  had,  as  yet,  found  none,  and  his 
last  kreut&er  was  expended.  Begging — the  last  resource — he  detested. 


-In  Germany,  every  young  mechanic  must  complete  the  learning  of  his  trade  by  travel¬ 
ing,  for  several  years,  and  working  in  different  countries.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,4  and  after  his  confirmation  and  first  communion,  he  starts  with  his  blue 
nankin  blouse  and  well  packed  knapsack,  in  which  too,  his  Bible  and  prayer-book  are 
carefully  packed.  On  all  the  thoroughfares  in  Germany,  you  meet  groups  of  these  Wan¬ 
ders  burthen  (traveling  journeymen),  trudging  from  place  to  place,  working  a  few 
months  here  and  a  few  months  there.  Work  cannot  always  be  had,  .so  that  many  a  one 
lacks  the  money  to  pay  for  his  meals.  Rarely  can  a  master  mechanic  be  found  who  sends 
him  away  hungry.  This  roving  life  exposes  the  journeyman  to  many  temptations.  Many 
a  poor  fellow  lays  the  foundation  of  an  immoral  life  on  his  “  Wanderschaft.”  But  travel 
he  must,  if  he  ever  wishes  to  become  a  master  mechanic.  In  starting  he  receives  a  book 
from  the  mechanics’  society  or  corporation  to  which  he  belongs.  In  this  he  keeps  a  diary 
of  his  wanderings  (Wanders  buch).  In  it,  too,  certificates  are  written  by  those  for  whom 
he  works  in  his  journey.  When  he  enters  a  place,  he  reports  himself  with  his  certificates 
to  the  members  of  his  trade  (the  Tailor  society,  or  whatever  it  be).  If  they  have  no  work, 
they  will  start  him  on  his  journey  next  morning,  with  a  few  kreutzers,  if  he  needs  them. 
(Ed.  of  Guardian.) 

f  A  kreutzer  is  equal  in  value  to  two-thirds  of  a  cent.  One  dollar  is  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  kreutzers. 
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He  had  tried  it  once,  in  his  wanderings  through  Austria,— but  the  expe 
rience  had  been  so  hard  for  the  good,  honest  fellow,  that  he  could  never 
forget  it.  Still,  it  seemed  now  the  only  resource  which  stern  necessity 
had  left  to  him,  for  hunger  pressed  him  sorely.  Night  was  approaching, 
and  he  had  had  not  a  single  kreutzer  wherewith  to  buy  bread  or  shelter. 
A  little  town  was  just  before  him.  As  he  entered  it,  his  eye  fell  on  a 
little  cottage.  It  looked  neat  and  clean;  perhaps  under  that  roof  beats 
some  kind  loving  human  heart!  One  does  not  always  find  such  in  more 
stately  dwellings.  So,  in  God’s  name  he  entered,  and  knocked  at  a  door. 
“Come  in  !”  said  a  woman’s  voice. 

He  opened  the  door.  A  motherly  little  old  lady,  very  plainly  dressed, 
sat  by  a  window  reading,  with  spectacles  on  her  nose,  by  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  A  keen  west  wind  whistled  abroad,  and  the  streets  were 
already  white  with  a  light  fall  of  snow.  She  looked  up  kindly  at  the 
poor,  good-natured  looking  youth,  and  a  sad  expression  flitted  over  her 
aged  countenance.  As  he  bashfully  and  stammeringly  made  his  request, 
she  glanced  again  out  of  the  window,  thought  of  her  warm,  comfortable 
room,  and  remembering  that  the  poor  boy  standing  by  the  door  must  wander, 
and  perhaps  wander  hungry  through  the  storm,  she  put  her  hand  into  a 
little  box  that  stood  before  her,  and  with  a  gentle  smile,  gave  him 
a  kreutzer. 

“  Take  it,  my  son,”  she  said,  very  kindly,  “it  is  the  only  one  I  have. 
God  will  help  you  and  me,  if  we  keep  Him  in  our  hearts  and  before 
our  eyes  ;  only  do  not  squander  it  in  drinking,  and  His  blessing  will  be 
upon  it.” 

He  received  the  kreutzer  with  a  heavy  heart. 

“  God  reward  you  a  thousand  fold  !”  he  said,  very  earnestly,  and  turned 
away,  gratefully  blessing  her. 

A  bakery  was  very  near,  so  he  went  in.  The  baker,  a  stout,  pleasant- 
looking  man,  was  sitting  by  the  window,  comfortably  smoking  his  pipe. 

“  Master,”  said  the  youth,  “  I  am  a  poor  journeyman — I  have  lain  ill 
for  four  weeks  in  the  hospital  at  Kaiserswerth.  I  am  hungry.  The  poor 
widow  who  lives  near  here,  has  given  me  her  last  kreutzer ;  be^so  kind  as 
to  give  me  some  bread  for  it, — if  you  please,  a  good  large  piece, — I  am  so 
very  hungry  !” 

The  baker’s  countenance  wore  a  peculiar  expression,  as  he  listened. 
Then  he  said, 

“  If  the  poor  widow  has  given  you  a  kreutzer,  I  cannot  be  behind  her. 
Sit  down  by  the  warm  stove;  frost  and  cold  go  very  hard  when  one  is 
hungry  into  the  bargain.” 

Thereupon  he  went  out  and  brought  in  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  plate,  laid 
a  loaf  of  bread  beside  it,  and  said, 

“Eat,  my  son,  as  much  as  you  want.  You  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
too,  it  will  do  you  good.”  So  he  went  to  a  little  closet  in  the  wall,  took 
out  a  flask  and  a  glass  and  poured  him  out  some  wine. 

“  Keep  your  kreutzer,”  he  added,  “  it  will  bring  you  a  blessing  !” 

“Ah,  Herr  Master,”  exclaimed  the  young  man,  “  it  has  done  that  al¬ 
ready  !”  Then  he  ate  with  a  very  hearty  relish;  but  when  the  baker 
would  have  poured  out  a  second  glass  of  wine  for  him,  he  thanked  him, 
and  said, 
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“  I  am  too  weak  for  that.  It  might  overcome  me,  and  that  would  not 
do,  as  I  must  go  on  to-night  to  the  next  town.” 

il  Why  can  you  not  stay  here  over  night  ?”  inquired  the  baker. 

u  Because,”  said  the  youth,  “  I  have  uo  money  but  the  widow’s  kreutzer, 
and  no  inn  keeper  will  take  me  all  night  for  that.” 

11  That  is  true,”  replied  the  master.  “  But  I  will  not  let  you  leave  the 
town  in  such  weather  as  this.  The  snow  is  getting  very  deep.  Here  ! 
take  this  money,  and  get  a  lodging  and  breakfast.  But  I  tell  you 
again  keep  the  widow’s  kreutzer,  as  if  it  were  gold.  God’s  blessing  is 
on  it  !’* 

So,  warmed,  fed,  and  refreshed,  the  youth  very  earnestly  thanked  his 
benefactor,  and  went  to  the  tavern.  There  he  told  how  he  had  been 
treated,  and  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  poor  widow,  whom  the  landlord 
knew  very  well,  that  he  might  remember  it.  Then  he  lay  down  to  rest, 
for  he  was  very  tired  ;  but  not  until  he  had  prayed,  thanked  his  God,  and 
entreated  His  special  blessing  upon  the  widow  and  the  good  baker. 

How  he  would  have  rejoiced,  if  he  had  known  that  that  very  evening, 
the  baker’s  daughter,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years,  had  slipped  over  to  Widow 
Albert’s  with  a  pitcher  of  milk,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  into  the  top  of  which 
the  baker  had  pushed  a  silver  dollar  !  The  Lord  never  forsakes  His  own  ; 
the  widow’s  mite  truly,  with  His  blessing,  bore  rich  fruit. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  journeyman  came  down,  strengthened  by  re¬ 
pose,  the  inn-keeper  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee  for  him,  and  invited  him 
to  eat.  And  may  it  do  you  good  !”  he  added. 

Then,  after  a  good  breakfast,  when  the  young  man  asked  for  his  bill, 
mine  host  said, 

“  Shall  I  be  ashamed  all  my  life  before  poor  widow  Albert,  who  gave 
you  the  last  money  she  had  ?  Go,  in  God’s  name  !  It  is  just  as  the  good 
baker  told  you,  a  blessing  is  on  that  kreutzer,  keep  it  as  a  treasure.” 

Tears  fell  from  the  young  man’s  eyes;  he  pressed  the  landlord’s  hand, 
and  left  him,  with  a  thankful, — “  God  reward  you  a  thousand  fold  !” 

When  he  got  out  of  town,  he  took  out  the  poor  widow’s  kreutzer,  kissed 
it,  and  wrapped  it  up  carefully  in  a  piece  of  paper.  What  he  murmured, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  we  can  safely  say  was  a  blessing  on  the 
widow,  and  the  two  benevolent  men  who  had  helped  him. 

It  was,  indeed,  wonderful !  Wherever  he  went,  he  needed  only  to  say, 
“  A  poor  journeyman,  if  you  please,”  sometimes  only  to  take  off  his  cap, 
and  loving  gifts  were  showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.  He  suffered  no 
more  from  hunger ;  though  the  snow,  and  the  sharp  cold  west  wind  often 
penetrated  his  thin  clothing,  rendered  still  less  of  a  protection  against  the 
weather  by  the  addition  of  some  very  unnecessary  little  windows  ;  and 
his  illuess  had  rendered  him  more  sensitive  to  the  cold  than  he  could  re¬ 
member  ever  having  been  before.  The  fever  had  left  him  too  weak  to 
travel  very  fast;  so  his  journey  seemed  as  long  as  an  honest  road  to 
wealth. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  a  city  which  was,  as  yet,  three  Rhenish  miles 
distant;  miles,  of  which  the  people  have  a  witty  saying,  that  the  fox 
measured  them,  and  added  the  length  of  his  brush  to  every  stride ;  and 
in  those  days  there  were  no  coaches  to  help  the  poor  traveler  on  by  oc- 
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casionally  affording  him  a  free  seat  on  the  trunk-board  at  the  back,  as  was 
the  fashion  in  the  olden  times.  Modern  improvements  do  not  always 
leave  room  for  the  generosities  of  earlier  days  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  coach-makers  must  have  forgotten  their  own  early  wanderings,  and 
the  comfort  they  took  in  the  free  seat  behind,  or  else  were  particularly 
complaisant  toward  the  selfishness  of  those  who  sit  at  their  ease  inside  the 
coach*  for  they  have  invented  an  iron  semi-circle,  with  sharp  spikes,  to 
cover  the  board  when  there  are  no  trunks  on  it,  and  thus  robbed  the  poor 
“  wanderer  ”  of  his  old  privilege.  Shame  on  such  stinginess! 

“  But  your  story!  don’t  forget  the  story !”  says  my  reader,  and  he  is 
right. 

So  our  poor  young  friend  journeyed  on  toward  the  distant  city ;  but, 
alas,  for  him, — his  limbs  were  still  heavy  with  the  fever  and  would  no 
longer  obey  his  will.  His  step  grew  slower  and  more  feeble,  and  hunger, 
like  a  faithful  time-piece,  told  him  that  it  was  almost  noon.  Just  then 
he  came  to  a  little  valley,  opening  to  his  right.  In  it  a  beautiful  meadow 
was  spread,  and  stately  walnut  trees  were  there  ;  but  the  meadow  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  walnut  trees  were  leafless.  Shade  the  poor 
fellow  did  not  need — rather  a  warm  fire,  and  something  else  warm  for  the 
hollow  stomach  that  kept  telling  him  that  it  was  almost  noon.  If  it  had 
been  summer,  he  could  not  have  seen  the  pretty  mill  that  stood  behind 
the  trees,  for  their  foliage.  Now,  however,  he  could  see  it,  and  the  smoke 
that  rose  in  blue  gray  clouds  from  the  chimney,  straight  into  the  air,  in  spite 
of  the  cutting  wind  that  stiffened  the  limbs  of  our  poor  wanderer  in  his 
summer  clothes. 

He  stood  still  and  asked  himself — “  Will  I  find  kindnessthere  ?”  “The 
miller  is  too  rich !”  whispered  in  his  ear  the  evil  spirit  that  writes  down 
hard  experiences  of  life  in  the  book  of  memory — “  Go  on  !”  But  then  he 
happened  to  feel  in  his  vest  pocket  tne  kreutzer  the  poor  widow  had  given 
him.  So  he  repulsed  the  evil  writer  of  hard  things,  and  said — and  with 
the  words  a  happy  smile  lit  up  his  thin  sallow  features, 

u  ‘  God’s  blessing  rests  upon  it,  if  you  and  I  keep  Him  in  our  hearts 
and  before  our  eyes !’  So  she  said  and  I  have  found  it  true  !” 

He  turns  quickly  to  the  right,  down  the  path,  by  the  brook,  and  so 
arrives  at  the  gate  in  front  of  the  mill.  Such  a  warm,  pleasant  thought 
as  he  had  had,  puts  life  into  one, — but  his  rapid  walk  exhausted  his 
strength  by  the  time  he  reached  the  gate.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
and  rest;  for  he  was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  so  weak  and  miserable,  that 
he  felt  as  though  he  could  go  no  further.  Just  then  two  children  came 
out  of  the  yard,  laughingly  pelting  each  other  with  snowballs ;  the  one  a 
lovely  little  girl,  some  ten  years  of  age,  the  other  a  round-faced,  rosy  boy, 
somewhat  younger. 

Scarcely  did  the  little  maiden  see  the  pale  stranger,  who  sat  shivering 
on  the  cold  stone,  when  she  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  pityingly, 

“Are  you  sick  ?  ” 

“  No,  dear  child,”  returned  the  young  man,  “  but  I  am  weak  and  tired, 
cold  and  hungry.” 

“  Wait,”  said  the  child,  “  I  will  go  and  tell  my  mother  !  ”  and  she  and 
the  little  boy  ran  into  the  house. 
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“A  blessing  rests  upon  it!”  said  the  youth  to  himself,  and  looked 
up  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  pressing  to  his  heart  the  kreutzer,  so  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  his  pocket. 

A  pretty  young  woman  was  standing  by  the  fire-place  in  the  kitchen, 
just  preparing  to  serve  a  pot  of  soup,  when  the  little  girl  came  running 
in,  and  cried, 

“  Oh,  mother  dear,  out  there  at  the  gate,  on  the  great  mounting  stone, 
sits  a  poor  journeyman,  as  pale  as  the  snow, — he  is  shivering  with  cold, 
and  he  is  so  hungry!  Give  him  a  dish  of  soup,  mother, — I  can  do  with¬ 
out  mine, — please,  mother,  will  you?  ” 

The  mother  left  her  ladle  in  the  soup-kettle,  and  folded  her  little  girl 
in  a  happy,  loving  embrace,  pressed  her  to  her  faithful  mother-heart,  and 
kissed  her. 

“  May  God  keep  thy  heart  ever  tender  as  it  is  now  !”  she  whispered, 
and  then  said  aloud,  u  Go,  call  him  in,  my  love  !  ”  and  the  child  ran  out. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen,  the  rosy-cheeked  boy^hadgone 
into  the  sitting-room  where  his  father  sat  by  the  fire,  resting  from  the 
labors  of  the  morning,  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

“  Father,”  he  cried,  earnestly,  “  have  you  any  warm  pantaloons?  ” 

“  Certainly,  Carl,”  returned  the  miller,  smiling  at  his  boy’s  curious 
question — “  why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

u  Go  get  them  for  me,  will  you,  father  ?  I  want  to  give  them  to  the 
poor  young  man  who  is  sitting  shivering  with  the  cold,  out  at  the  gate. 
He  is  hungry,  and  Lizzie  has  gone  to  ask  mother  to  give  him  something 
to  eat.  He  has  nothing  on  but  thin  summer  clothes, — that  is  why  I  want 
some  of  yours  for  him.” 

“And  then  what  will  I  do  in  cold  weather  ?  ”  said  the  father,  with  a 
mischievous  smile,  but  a  very  happy  heart. 

“  You  can  buy  some  more  !  ”  said  the  boy,  quickly. 

“Yes,  child,  but  the  money?”  said  the  father. 

“  Oh,  you  have  enough !  You  remember,  yesterday  you  came  from 
town  and  emptied  your  money-belt  before  mother, — it  was  full  of  dollars  ! 
She  helped  you  count  them.  There  were  ever,  ever  so  many,  and  you 
locked  them  up  there  in  your  desk,  and  they  are  all  there  still !  ” 

“Well,  since  you  can  give  me  such  good  advice,  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do,”  said  the  miller,  as  he  kissed  his  little  boy,  and  rose  from  his  seat. 
Going  to  the  window,  he  saw  the  poor  journeyman  coming  in,  conducted 
by  little  Lizzie, — his  heart  was  touched  with  compassion.  A  single  look 
showed  him  the  correctness  of  his  little  son’s  account.  The  child  was 
outside,  and  he  could  hear  him  tell  the 
the  window, 

“  There  stands  father, — do  you  see  him  ?  He  will  give  you  some  warm 
clothes;  for  I  coaxed  him  to  do  it!  ” 

The  journeyman  stroked  the  child’s  round,  glowing  cheek,  and  turned 
with  a  pleasant  smile  towards  the  window,  where  stood  the  miller.  The 
latter  immediately  opened  the  door,  saying, 

“  Come  in  here,  and  take  a  seat  by  the  fire ;  it  is  bitter  cold  out  to- 
day.” 

The  journeyman  entered,  with  his  Oberland  salutation, — “  God’s  greet¬ 
ing  to  you!”  and  did  as  the  miller  had  desired  him. 
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The  miller’s  pretty  young  wife  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  had  passed, 
from  the  kitchen-door,  and  now  came  in  and  offered  the  young  man  a  dish 
of  soup. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  feelingly,  “  may  Gfod  preserve  to  you  the  treasure  you 
possess  in  your  two  lovely  children !  ” 

“  Amen !  amen !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  wife,  clasping  her  hands, 
while  the  miller  wiped  his  moistened  eyes. 

The  youth  bowed  his  head,  folded  his  hands  a  moment  in  silent  prayer, 
and  then  ate  his  soup.  The  miller’s  wife  glanced  at  her  husband,  with  a 
significant  nod,  which  he  returned,  as  if  they  would  have  said  to  each 
other,  “This  is  not  one  of  those  worthless,  dissipated  fellows  one  meets 
with  so  often/’ 

The  miller’s  wife  had  made  still  another  discovery, — such  a  one  as 
only  a  woman’s  eyes  are  likely  to  make  ;  which  was  that  the  young  man’s 
linen,  though  coarse,  was  clean  and  white,-— a  sure  passport  to  her  heart. 

“  Father,  are  you  forgetting?”  said  the  impatient  little  boy,  pressing 
himself  against  his  father’s  knee. 

“Thou  art  a  very  little  tyrant!”  said  the  miller,  laughingly.  “Have 
patience,  then  !  I  promise,  I  will  not  forget.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  mother  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  and  Lizzie 
had  followed  her. 

“Mother,  dear,”  she  said,  “do  you  think  that  plate  of  soup  will  be 
enough  for  the  poor  man?” 

“No,”  replied  the  mother. 

“Won’t  you  give  him  anything  else  ?”  asked  the  child.  “Oh,  mother, 
he  is  so  good, — he  prays!” 

“Yes, — but,”  said  the  mother,  “do  you  think  we  shall  have 
enough?  ” 

“I  will  eat  only  one  piece  of  bread!”  said  the  little  one.  “  Give  him 
my  share ;  but,  mother,  he  is  so  nice  and  clean,  let  us  ask  him  to  the 
table, — he  might  feel  hurt,  if  we  do  not!” 

“But  then  we  shall  not  have  room  enough,”  said  the  mother. 

“Oh,  I  can  eat  my  piece  of  bread  by  the  stove.  I  will  sit  in  father’s 
arm-chair.” 

“  Yery  well,  I  am  satisfied,”  returned  the  mother.  “  Go  in  and  set 
the  table.”  The  child  hurried  off  with  the  dinner  dishes,  while  the 
mother  folded  her  hands,  looked  reverently  up,  aud  murmured, 

“  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord  for  my  children’s  loving  hearts  !  Ever  keep 
them  so !  ” 

In  the  meantime,  the  miller  had  drawn  the  journeyman  into  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  been  taken  ill  of  a  fever  in  the 
country  along  the  lower  Rhine,  and  had  lain  in  the  hospital  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  where  he  had  been  most  tenderly  cared  for.  But  he  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  as  at  this  season,  master- workmen  were  all  supplied 
with  “  hands,”  he  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  em¬ 
ployment. 

“  What  is  your  trade  ?”  inquired  the  miller. 

“  I  am  a  saddler,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  assistance,”  said  the  miller,  “  I  will 
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write  a  few  lines  for  you  to  take  to  my  saddler  in  the  city.  One  of  his 
journeymen  died  very  lately.” 

“  I  should  be  very  thankful  to  you  !  ”  exclaimed  the  youth,  earnestly. 
“  Traveling  at  this  season  is  very  hard,  indeed,  especially  when  one  has 
not  sufficient  clothing.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write  now  ?”  he 
asked.  UI  should  like  to  start  soon;  for  I  cannot  go  very  fast.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  the  miller,  “  but  I  can  help  you,  as  to  that,  too. 
My  servant  is  going  at  three  o’clock  to  the  city  with  some  flour.  You 
can  have  a  seat  in  the  wagon,  and  go  easily  and  quickly.” 

This  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  announcement,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  summer  clothing,  through  which  the  east  wind  whistled  without 
let  or  hinderance.  As  it  was,  the  young  man  thankfully  accepted  the 
kind  offer,  hoping  by  walking  part  of  the  way,  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  frosty  wind  by  motion,  as  he  knew  that  tbe  loaded  wagon  could  not  go 
very  rapidly. 

The  miller  went  to  his  desk  and  wrote  the  note.  It  was  so  pleasant  by 
the  warm  fire,  that  soothed  by  Lizzie’s  busy  sounds  of  preparation,  as  she 
set  the  long  table,  and  arranged  the  plates  on  it,  the  youth  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  of  warm,  satisfying  food,  of  a  comfortable  bed,  of  sweet  sleep, 
of  work  and  an  end  of  wandering,  and  the  like,  until  he  felt  the  touch  of 
a  little  hand,  and  Lizzie  whispered  in  his  ear, 

“  You  must  not  sleep  now  !  We  are  sitting  down  to  dinner!”  He 
woke  and  thanked  the  dear  child. 

The  miller  was  ready  with  his  note, — had  just  sanded  the  address, — 
and  now  gave  it  to  the  young  man  saying, 

u  Jacob  has  to  go  to  the  saddler’s.  ITou  can  go  with  him,  so  you  are 
certaiu  of  not  losing  your  way.” 

The  young  man  now  received  the  letter  with  thanks,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket  book.  Just  then  a  little  bell  rang  outside  the  door, — the 
miller’s  little  son  would  never  let  any  one  ring  it  but  himself,  and  the 
servant  men  and  women  came  in.  And  the  mother,  who  had  superin¬ 
tended  the  preparation  of  the  savory  meal,  now  came  in  and  pushed  the 
plates  a  little  closer  together,  and  set  another  one  down,  saying  smilingly 
to  her  husband, 

“  Do  you  know,  our  good  little  Lizzie  begged  me  to  ask  this  young  man 
to  the  table  ;  she  wanted  to  dine  on  a  piece  of  bread,  and  sit  in  your  arm¬ 
chair.  But,  Lizzie,”  she  continued  caressing  the  blushing  child,  “  you 
see,  we  shall  have  room  enough,  and  you  shall  sit  close  beside  me  to-day.” 

The  miller  smiled,  gently  pinched  the  little,  girl’s  cheek,  and  went  to 
his  place,  with  the  words,  “  In  Hod’s  name  !”  All  stepped  to  their  places, 
the  miller’s  wife  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  journeyman,  and  showed  him 
his  seat.  Then  all  folded  their  hands,  and  the  miller  said  a  short,  rever¬ 
ent  grace,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  table. 

After  the  meal,  the  miller’s  wife  returned  thanks,  all  again  standing. 
They  remained  standing  a  few  minutes,  while  the  miller  appointed  to  each 
of  the  men  his  work  for  the  afternoon. 

Our  poor  young  friend  felt  soul  and  body  more  refreshed  and  strength¬ 
ened  than  they  had  been  for  mauy  a  long  day.  While  the  servant  was 
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loading  the  wagon  with  flour,  the  miller  brought  a  stout,  thick  pair  of 
pantaloons,  which  would  fit  the  young  man  very  well,  as  he  was  about 
the  same  height  as  himself. 

“  Draw  them  over  your  thin  ones,”  said  he.  “  You  will  not  be  too  warm 
in  the  wagon  :  and  if  you  should  feel  cold,  I  think  you  can  get  out  and 
run  sometimes ;  for  the  horses  will  have  to  go  very  slowly,  at  least  here 
and  there/’ 

(To  be  continued .) 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 


K.  E.  H. 


When  Jesus  Christ,  our  divine  Friend  and  Redeemer,  yet  walked  on 
earth,  He  sometimes  went  to  Bethany,  where,  in  peaceful  quiet,  dwelt 
His  dearest  friends. 

There  He  rested  and  indulged  in  familiar  conversation  with  His  be¬ 
loved  Lazarus  and  the  pious  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha. 

The  quiet  Mary  heard  Him  most  joyfully  ;  she  could  sit  at  His  feet 
whole  days  and  listen  to  His  tender,  loving  and  infinitely  wise  discourse. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  were  lifted  far  above  earth  with  its  cares 
and  sorrows,  and  carried  above  with  her  heavenly  Friend,  to  the  place 
whence  He  had  brought  the  blessed  knowledge  which  had  filled  her  heart 
with  joy;  above  into  the  land  of  the  angels. 

It  was  always  a  festival  day  for  this  little  family  when  this  most  hon¬ 
ored  guest  arrived,  and  they  sought  eagerly  to  make  the  hours  which 
He  passed  in  Bethany  bright  and  happy ,  they  strove  to  put  the  trusting 
love,  and  silent  reverence  of  their  hearts  into  the  day.  He  loved  to  walk 
with  Lazarus  in  the  shade  of  the  olive  trees,  or  to  sit  in  that  peaceful, 
home  with  the  sisters.  Then  teachings  full  of  wisdom  and  power,  and 
words  of  faith  and  love  fell  from  His  lips.  Unwillingly  they  saw  Him 
depart,  and  always  begged  the  promise  of  an  early  return. 

Once  when  He  had  left  His  beloved  Bethany  to  fulfill  His  hard,  but 
blessed  calling,  to  teach  and  to  rebuke  men,  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  call 
all  to  faith  and  a  pious  life,  another  guest  knocked  at  the  door  of  Laza¬ 
rus’  humble  home;  not  like  Jesus,  a  friendly  form  of  light,  but  a  dark, 
gloomy  guest,  whom  no  one  willingly  admits  to  his  home,  and  whom  no 
one  can  dismiss;  it  was  Death.  He  laid  his  cold,  bony  hand  upon  Laza¬ 
rus,  and  drew  him  down  into  his  dim,  unknown  kingdom.  It  seemed  to 
his  sisters  as  though  they  must  go  down  to  the  grave  with  their  dearly- 
loved  brother;  as  though  every  pleasure,  every  joy  of  life,  all  peace  and 
rest  had  died  with  him.  They  wept  and  mourned  bitterly;  they  wished 
to  sleep  with  their  brother. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  recover  her  self-command  ;  she  thought  of  Jesus, 
her  divine  Friend,  and  how  He  had  told  her  of  a  future  meeting,  of  a 
higher  and  more  blessed  life  with  God.  She  reflected  that  God  might 
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have  taken  her  darling  brother  to  give  him  higher  and  better  joy  above, 
that  she  would  see  him  again,  and,  more  than  all,  she  remembered  that 
so  deep  a  sorrow  as  the  death  of  our  dearest  on  earth,  could  not  befall  us 
without  the  will  of  God.  Then  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes,  and  prayed: 

“  Father  in  Heaven,  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Divine  consolation  now  filled  her  heart.  ITer  whole  soul  rested  upon 
God’s  fatherly  heart  with  trust  and  resignation,  well  knowing  that  His 
love  had  chosen  the  best  for  her.  She  now  tried  to  comfort  her  sister 
Martha  who  could  exercise  less  of  this  child-like  trust,  and  her  pious  re¬ 
signation  was  gloriously  rewarded. 

Jesus,  tender  and  sympathizing,  returned  to  Bethany.  He  knew  II is 
Heavenly  Father’s  gracious  will,  and  at  the  door  of  His  friend’s  grave, 
He  cried  with  power  given  Him  from  above,  Lazarus,  Lazarus,  come  forth  ! 
And  the  departed  one,  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  broke  from  the  arms  of 
death,  and  sank  into  those  of  sisterly  love,  and  true  friendship. 

Mary  turned  away  with  an  overflowing  heart.  She  had  not  thought  of 
such  a  glorious,  blessed  answer  to  her  prayer. 

It  was  God’s  will  to  raise  her  from  the  deepest  sorrow  to  the  highest 
joy.  She  did  not  check  her  joyful  tears,  and  during  her  whole  life,  when¬ 
ever  sorrow  or  pain  came  upon  her,  the  prayer,  “  Thy  will  be  done,” 
sprang  to  her  lips. 

But  when  God’s  will  does  not  thus  gloriously  turn  our  tears  and  sor¬ 
rows  into  joy;  is  His  will  the  less  good? 

Have  we  less  cause  to  pray,  “  Thy  Will  be  done,”  when  we  cannot  see 
our  own  good  so  plainly  ?  Oh,  no  !  even  when  undeserved  sorrow  over¬ 
whelms  us,  it  is  useful  for  our  salvation,  although  we  cannot  see  it  imme¬ 
diately,  and  we  should  open  our  hearts  to  the  kind  and  gracious  will  of 
God,  who  always  deals  so  faithfully  with  us. 

Therefore  will  we,  each  evening  when  we  lie  down  to  rest,  and  each 
morning  when  we  awake  to  new  life,  with  every  sorrow,  and  every  joy  of 
our  lives,  with  every  work  which  we  begin,  and  every  day’s  work  which 
we  finish,  resign  ourselves  to  the  hand  of  God,  with  the  prayer, 

u  Thy  Will  be  done.” 


SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


A  little  girl  was  on  her  way  to  school,  one  morning,  with  her  arm  full 
of  books;  and  as  she  hurried  along,  a  loose  leaf  fell  from  her  Testament. 
Just  then  a  man,  who  was  an  infidel,  happened  to  pass  along,  saw  the  leaf 
drop,  picked  it  up,  and  the  first  words  ou  which  his  eyes  fell  were  these: 
“  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
The  truth  struck  him  so  forcibly,  and  made  such  an  impression  ou  his 
mind,  that  he  at  once  changed  his  course,  and  became  a  happy,  consistent 
Christian  man.  If  he  had  ever  read  the  Bible,  he  had  never  found  this 
verse,  or  if  he  had  found  it,  he  had  never  seen  the  truth  before.  If  he 
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had  ever  heard  the  ministers  of  Christ  preach  the  G-ospel,  no  sermon 
ever  affected  him  as  did  this  simple,  silent  message.  The  story  of  God’s 
love  broke  his  heart,  and  led  him  to  the  Saviour.  The  Holy  Spirit  gave 
him  light.  God  has  thrown  not  merely  a  leaf  of  the  Bible  in  your  way ; 
He  has  placed  the  two  whole  Testaments  in  your  hands,  and  tells  you  of 
His  love  for  you  on  every  page.  Do  you  ask  God  to  send  you  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  show  you  the  truth,  and  give  you  light  ? — Nivens. 
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THE  BIRTH  AND  BURIAL  OF  LEHUCHE  LUTHER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Markham. 

“  Oar  friends  we  grieve  for  many  days  and  years  after  the  day  of  their  loss. 

Ahbin. 

That  is  because  they  are  not  a  past,  but  a  continual  loss  for  a  long  while.  But  of 
your  friends  who  died  many  years  ago,  the  very  burials  are  not  sorrowful  memories  now. 

Markham. 

Very  dreadful  life  would  be,  if  grief  for  the  departed  never  wore  out,  but  it  does,  and 
so  as  to  leave  no  feeling  of  what  it  was.  Or  rather  I  think  our  departed  friends  become 
to  us  what  we  cannot  weep  for.  And  the  longer  we  have  been  weeping  the  more  peace¬ 
fully  at  last  we  give  over,  for  those  whom  we  mourn  the  most,  are  they  who  become  to 
us,  the  most  saintly  to  think  of. 

Aubin. 

Yes,  they  do.  I  had  a  dear  friend  waste  away  in  my  sight,  week  by  week,  and  die. 
The  agony  of  this,  I  know,  was  great;  but  I  have  no  feeling  of  what  it  was,  now.  From 
me,  at  the  time,  he  seemed  to  disappear  in  darkness.  But  my  eyes  were  blinded  with 
tears,  and  they  were  the  darkness ;  for  now,  as  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  he 
had  vanished  like  an  angel  of  light,  and  as  though  he  had  left  a  track  of  glory  along  the 
years  during  which  I  knew  him.”  (Euthanasv.) 

To  most  people,  Autumn  is  a  melancholy  season.  The  chilling  dreary 
full  rains  have  come,  the  flowers  have  disappeared,  the  time  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  birds  has  gone,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  no  longer  heard  in 
our  land,  and  lo !  the  winter  is  at  the  door.  And  the  memory  of  many  a 
familiar  flower  lingers  sadly  in  our  hearts;  and  so  does  the  memory  of 
many  a  departed  friend.  Ever  and  anon  we  think  of  them;  think  of 
their  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  how  they  bloomed  their  life  away  for  us. 
And  now  they  are  returned  to  the  ungainly  dust  from  which  they  sprang, 
without  one  feature  of  their  lovely  forms  of  months  ago.  Our  footsteps 
rustle  through  the  thick  strewn  dead  leaves  beneath  the  trees,  and  our 
thoughts  involuntarily  run  on  things  that  are  dying  and  dead.  And  as 
we  fall  to  meditating  and  musing,  the  faded  flowers  and  fallen  leaves 
preach  to  us  of  our  own  mortality.  As  they  were,  so  are  we.  As  they 
are,  so  shall  we  be.  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf. 

“We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  Spring; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  anything.”  . 
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Very  naturally  too  one  thinks  sorrowfully  of  departed  friends,  in 
Autumn.  If  the  heart  has  a  sorrowing  sore,  even  if  partly  healed,  it  is 
sure  to  feel  tender  in  this  season.  Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
mourners  go  about  the  streets,  because  man  goeth,  and  has  gone  to  his 
long  home.  With  God’s  children,  this  grief  is  not  a  sign  of  weak  faith 
nor  of  hopeless  repining,  but  of  tender  human  feelings.  Indeed  those  of 
strongest  faith,  who  seem  to  exercise  the  greatest  self-control,  do  often 
lament  the  most.  Was  not  David  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart?  Yet 
how  he  grieves  over  Absalom’s  death. 

We  will  take  as  an  illustration  a  chapter  out  of  Luther’s  life.  How 
does  good  Martin  Luther  feel  and  act  at  the  death-bed  and  bier  of  his 
daughter,  Magdalene  ?  Surely  the  man  who  fears  neither  prelate,  pope, 
Emperor  nor  devil,  would  have  faith  and  firmness  to  bear  the  death  of  a 
child  with  manly  calmness.  Yet  the  greatest  men  have  often  the  tender- 
est  hearts.  This  is  shown  by  Luther  at  the  bier  and  burial  of  a  fond 
daughter.  He  says  :  “  There  is  no  relation  in  life  more  lovely  and 

friendly  than  that  of  a  happy  marriage,  wherein  a  couple  lives  in 
peace  and  harmony ;  and  no  pain  is  bitterer  than  that  of  severing  family 
ties.  I  have  felt  what  it  is  to  have  one’s  children  die.” 

Luther  had  twice  to  mourn  the  death  of  a  child.  First  his  babe  Cath¬ 
arine.  less  than  a  year  old,  died.  She  sleeps  on  the  Old-God’s-Acre  in 
Wittenberg,  where  a  tombstone  with  suitable  inscription,  marks  her 
grave  to  this  day.  Aside  of  her  sleeps  a  grand-child  of  Melanchthon. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1529,  nine  months  after  the  death  of  this  child, 
Luther  sat  at  his  study  table,  writing  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Nicholas 
Amsdorf,  then  a  pastor  in  Magdeburg.  Kathe  sat  by  his  side,  most 
likely  with  her  knitting  in  hand,  ready  at  any  pause  of  the  pen  for  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  chat  with  her  busy  husband.  Three  hours  later  she  gave  birth  to 
her  third  child.  On  the  following  morning,  the  happy  father,  with 
praises  to  God  wrote  again  to  his  Magdeburg  brother,  informing  him  of 
this  domestic  event,  in  the  following  letter: 

‘‘Respected  worthy  sir!  God,  the  Father  of  all  grace,  hath  graciously 
bestowed  upon  me  and  my  dear  Kathe  a  young  daughter.  I  pray  your 
honor,  for  God's  sake,  to  accept  of  a  Christian  office,  and  serve  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sponsor  for  the  poor  little  heathenness,  and  assist  her  to  become  a 
partaker  of  our  holy  Christianity,  through  the  heavenly  and  most  exalted 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.” 

This  child  received  the  name  of  Magdalene.  She  became  a  dear  pious 
maiden,  beloved  by  God  and  the  people;  most  of  all  beloved  by  her  fond 
parents.  Before  she  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  take  her  to  Himself.  The  death  of  the  good  girl  brought  great  grief  into 
the  home  and  heart  of  Luther. 

I  have  her  picture  lying  before  me  while  writing  these  lines ;  a  copy 
of  one  taken  over  three  hundred  years  ago.  Ever  and  anon  my  eyes 
glance  away  from  the  pen  and  paper  to  her  sweet  face.  A  little  round 
cap  covers  the  crown  of  her  head.  She  wears  a  tidy  sack,  open  in  front 
with  a  large  collar  half  standing,  and  with  wide  sleeves  around  the  wrist. 
Her  curls  hang  loosely  down  to  her  waist.  So  she  must  have  looked 
shortly  before  her  death.  So  she  may  not  look  in  all  respects  now ;  in 
her  glorified  state  still  no  older  nor  less  pure  than  in  the  picture.  Indeed 
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an  angel  formed  after  this  model,  all  the  world,  that  had  an  eye  for 
angels,  would  pronounce  angelic. 

Luther  loved  this  ££  Lehuche,”  as  he  fondly  called  her.  Never  would 
he  write  a  letter  to  his  Kathe  when  on  a  journey,  without  tenderly  greet¬ 
ing  Hanschen  (his  first  born)  and/££  Lehuche.”  In  January,  1542,  Lu¬ 
ther’s  mind  was  greatly  exercised  about  dying,  for  some  reason  expecting 
that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh.  He  had  his  last  will  and  testament 
carefully  written,  so  as  to  prepare  for  such  an  event.  Little  did  he  think 
that  his  dear  Lehuche  should  precede  him  to  heaven. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Magdalene  Luther  was  taken  very  ill. 
Hanschen,  her  brother  and  playmate,  now  a  youth  of  sixteen,  had 
for  several  years  lived  with  Luther’s  intimate  friend,  Marcus  Crodel,  at 
Torgau.  With  trembling  hand  he  wrote  him  the  following  letter: 

££  Grace  and  peace,  my  dear  Marcus  Crodel.  Pray  let  not  my  son 
John  know,  what  I  am  about  to  write  to  you.  My  daughter  Magdalene 
is  deathly  sick,  and  shall  soon  go  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  unless  He 
wills  otherwise.  But  she  frets  and  sighs  so  to  see  her  brother,  that  I 
must  send  a  wagon  to  fetch  him.  They  are  so  fond  of  each  other;  per¬ 
haps  she  will  rally  and  recover,  when  she  sees  him  once  more.  I  do 
what  I  can,  lest  my  conscience  might  afterwards  accuse  me  of  having- 
neglected  my  duty.  Let  him  therefore  speedily  come  with  the  wagon, 
without  telling  him  why.  Ere  long  he  shall  return  to  you  again, 
whether  she  fall  asleep,  or  is  given  back  to  us.  Fare  thee  well  in  the 
Lord  !  You  may  simply  tell  him,  that  there  is  a  secret  reason,  for  his 
coming  home,  which  I  will  tell  him  when  he  arrives.  The  rest  of  us  are 
all  well.  Martin  Luther.” 

The  boy  came,  and  found  his  sister  at  the  point  of  death.  For  two 
weeks  the  distressed  family  waited  and  wept,  trying  to  hope  against  hope. 
££  I  love  her  dearly,”  said  the  sobbing  father,  ££  and  would  fain  keep  her 
if  our  Lord  God  would  permit  it.  Should  it  be  Thy  will,  dear  Lord,  to 
take  her  to  Thyself,  I  will  gladly  let  her  be  with  Thee.” 

To  her  he  said:  ££  Magdalenchen,  my  dear  little  daughter,  you  would 
like  to  stay  with  your  father,  and  are  willing  too  to  go  to  your  Father  in 
heaven  ?” 

She  replied  :  ££  Yes,  dearest  father,  as  God  wills.” 

The  night  before  her  death  her  mother  dreamed,  that  two  beautiful 
young  men  had  come  to  lead  her  to  her  wedding.  The  next  morning 
Philip  Melanchthon  heard  of  the  dream,  and  sadly  said:  ££  The  young  men 
are  the  dear  angels,  which  will  come  to  lead  this  maiden  to  heaven,  to  the 
true  bridal.”  Luther’s  heart  almost  broke  when  he  saw  her  dying  pain.. 
He  kneeled  at  her  bed-side,  wept  bitterly,  and  besought  God  to  receive 
her  to  Himself. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1542,  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening,  she 
fell  asleep  in  her  fourteenth  year. 

For  some  reason,  (perhaps  because  the  body  is  somewhat  lengthened 
after  death)  the  coffin  was  too  short  for  her  corpse.  Luther  seeing  this, 
said,  ££  Now,  that  she  is  dead,  her  bed  has  become  too  short.”  Stand¬ 
ing  by  her  coffin,  he  said,  “  Sweetest  Lehuche,  how  well  it  is  with  thee. 
Thou  shalt  rise  again,  and  shine  as  a  star,  yes,  as  the  Sun.  I  am  joyful 
in  spirit,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  This  parting  is  painful  beyond  measure'. 
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It  is  strange ;  to  know  of  a  certainty  that  it  is  well  with  her,  and  yet  to 
be  so  sad.” 

When  the  people  came  to  the  burial,  and  showed  how  much  they  felt 
for  him,  he  said,  “  Ye  should  rejoice;  I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven — 
yes,  a  loving  saint.  0,  that  we  could  have  such  a  death.  Such  a  death, 
I  would  gladly  die  this  very  hour.” 

A  friend  replied,  u  Yes,  it  is  indeed  true.  Yet  every  one  would  fain 
keep  his  own.” 

Luther  replied,  “  Flesh  is  flesh,  and  blood  is  blood.  I  am  glad  that 
she  is  yonder.  There  is  no  sorrow,  but  that  of  the  flesh.” 

As  the  grave  was  covered  he  said,  “  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the 
body.”  Returning  from  the  burial  he  said,  “  My  daughter  is  now  well 
provided  for,  in  body  and  in  soul.  We  Christians  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  We  know  that  it  must  be  so.  We  are  most  certain  of  eternal 
life.  For  God,  who  has  promised  it  to  us  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son, 
cannot  lie.” 

His  poor  wife  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  “  Dearest  Kathe,”  he  exclaimed,  “  think  of  whither  she  has 
gone.  She  has  gone  well!  But  flesh  and  blood  will  bleed,  as  their 
nature  is.  The  spirit  lives  and  is  willing.  Children  never  doubt  or  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  promises.  As  we  tell  them,  so  they  believe.  With  the 
children  everything  is  simple  ;  they  die  without  dread  and  pain,  without 
disputation;  without  the  conflicts  of  dying;  without  bodily  pain;  they 
die  as  they  fall  asleep.” 

After  the  funeral  poor  John  Luther  had  to  return  to  Torgau.  From 
there  he  poured  out  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  through  letters  to  his  mother, 
who  had  scarcely  strength  sufficient  to  bear  her  own  grief,  much  less  to 
share  that  of  her  weeping  son.  To  him,  too,  the  father  must  write,  try¬ 
ing  to  give  him  comfort  and  counsel. 

Then  as  now  to  be  god-father  or  sponsor  to  a  child  at  its  baptism,  had 
a  solemn  meaning  in  Germany.  The  solemn  promises  made  for  it  at  its 
baptism  were  scrupulously  kept.  The  sponsor  regarded  himself  as  a  sort 
of  spiritual  guardian.  If  the  parents  neglected  their  duty  to  their  child 
he  would  try  and  provide  for  it.  Now  and  then  he  would  write  to  it, 
sending  a  present  and  Christian  counsel.  And  all  Christian  children, 
next  to  their  natural  parents,  loved  and  obeyed  their  sponsors.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  in  America  the  office  of  sponsor  has  to  a  great  extent  lost 
its  original  significance.  Comparatively  few  persons  ever  intend  to  per¬ 
form  what  they  solemnly  promise  at  the  baptism  of  a  child.  And  chil¬ 
dren  are  rarely  told  what  they  owe  to  and  should  expect  from  their 
sponsors. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lehuehe  Luther,  her  sponsor,  Pastor 
Amsdorf,  wrote  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  her  parents.  He  had  often 
written  and  spoken  affectionately  to  her,  and  had  reason  to  know  what  an 
obedient,  loving,  pious  child  she  was.  Now,  that  she  was  dead,  he 
wrote  all  this  to  her  parents,  with  whom  he  mourned  the  departure  of 
one  of  his  spiritual  children.  Luther,  in  a  letter,  thanks  his  friend. 

“  Yes,  I  loved  her  dearly,”  he  writes.  “  Not  simply  because  she  was 
flesh  of  my  flesh,  but  for  her  gentle,  quiet  spirit,  and  for  being  so 
devoted  to  me.  But  now  I  rejoice  that  she  has  gone  sweetly  to  sleep 
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with  her  Father  in  heaven,  yet  lives  until  the  last  great  day.  The  times 
are  evil,  and  are  growing  worse.  I  pray  God,  that  He  may  give  me  and 
mine,  and  you,  and  all  of  our  dear  ones  grace  finally  to  depart  with  so  much 
faith,  and  so  gently  ;  that  is  to  fall  asleep  in  Jesus  without  tasting  death, 
or  feeling  the  slightest  dread  or  pain  of  dying.” 

To  his  intimate  friend,  Justus  Jonas,  Luther  wrote,  “  You  must  have 
heard  that  my  dear  daughter  Magdalene  has  been  born  again  to  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  I  and  my  wife,  ought  to  do  nothing  but 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  in  so  blessed  a  departure  and  peaceful  end, 
through  which  she  has  been  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil  ;  yet  the  power  of  natural  affection  is  so  great,  that 
we  cannot  part  with  her  without  sighing  and  sobbing ;  indeed  it  almost 
breaks  our  hearts.  The  pious,  obedient  daughter,  her  looks,  words  and 
whole  deportment,  as  she  was  in  life  and  in  death,  has  rooted  herself  so 
deeply  in  our  hearts,  that  even  the  death  of  Christ  (and  what  are  all  other 
deaths  compared  with  that,)  cannot  make  us  insensible  to  it.  Oh,  how 
we  must  grieve  !  Do  thou,  dear  Justus  Jonas,  thank  God  in  our  stead, 
for  her  deliverance.  For  truly,  He  has  done  a  great  and  gracious  work 
for  us,  in  that  He  has  glorified  our  flesh.  Thou  knowest  her  disposition, 
how  sweet,  gentle,  and  altogether  lovely.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  called,  chosen,  and  glorified  her.  I  pray,  that  I,  and 
all  of  us,  may  have  such  a  death,  or  rather  such  a  life.  This,  and  only 
this,  I  ask  from  God,  the  Father  of  all  comfort  and  mercy.” 

In  many  other  letters,  besides  these,  did  Luther  pour  out  his  sorrow¬ 
ing  heart  to  his  friends.  On  her  tombstone  he  put  a  Latin  verse,  which 
being  translated,  read  thus  : 

“I,  Luther’s  daughter,  Magdalene,] 

Here  slumber  with  the  blest; 

Upon  this  bed  I  lay  my  head, 

4nd  take  my  quiet  rest. 

I  was  a  child  of  death  on  earth, 

In  sin  my  life  was  given  ; 

Bnt  on  the  tree  Christ  died  for  me, 

And  now  I  live  in  heaven.” 
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My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  ; 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead;  with  them 
I  live  in  long- past  years; 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 
Partake  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 
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HOURS  AMONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOR. 


I. 

I  occasionally  spend  a  leisure  hour  among  autographs,  and  in  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  autograph  collectors.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  are 
willing  to  follow  me  in  a  few  of  my  antiquarian  rambles,  I  will  be  glad 
of  their  company. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  should 
fully  understand  our  subject.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  autograph  ?  “  0  yes  !”  I  seem  to  hear  a 

chorus  of  youthful  voices  in  response.  “  It  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  and  signifies,  a  writing  executed  by  a  person’s  own  hand.”  True, 
my  learned  Hellenists  ;  but  the  word  has  long  since  acquired  a  more 
general  significance;  and  has  come  to  be  understood  to  mean  “  a  manu¬ 
script  written  by  some  person  who  has  acquired  an  eminent  position  in 
church  or  state.”  The  autograph  collector  gathers  such  documents ;  ar¬ 
ranges  them  carefully  in  appropriate  series;  illustrates' them  with  por¬ 
traits  and  biographical  sketches,  whenever  this  is  possible;  and  perhaps 
has  them  finally  bound  up  into  beautiful  volumes  for  his  library.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  gushing  young  lady  who  possesses  an  album  filled 
with  sweet ,  and  sometimes  soft ,  sentimental  poetry,  and  the  young  man 
who  boldly  solicits  the  signatures  of  the  great  and  the  notorious,  are  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  accounted  genuine  members  of  the  “  autographic  fraternity.” 

cui  BONO  ? 

“  What  is  the  use  of  collecting?”  This  is  the  first  question  that  is 
likely  to  be  addressed  to  us  in  connection  with  our  subject,  in  this  practi¬ 
cal  country,  where  every  new  thing  is  measured  by  the  standard  of, 
“  Does  it  pay?”  We  answer  that  collecting  certainly  does  pay,  in  so  far 
as  it  constitutes  a  delightful  relaxation  for  many  literary  men,  whose 
minds,  like  the  hunter’s  bow,  require  to  be  occasionally  unbent,  in  order 
that  they  may  retain  their  proper  elasticity. 

Autograph  collectors  earn  neither  their  bread  nor  their  fame  by  their 
collections.  It  is  rather  a  recreation  than  an  employment,  and  who  will 
deny  them  the  right  of  amusing  themselves  in  this  way,  if  they  deem 
it  proper  ?  Is  it  less  honorable  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  to  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  rarest  historical  documents  in  America,  than  for  Robert 
Bonner,  Esq.,  of  the  “  New  York  Ledger”  to  glory  in  the  ownership  of 
the  fastest  horses  ? 

Having  granted  then  that  autograph  collecting  is  an  amusement,  we 
assert  that  it  is  an  eminently  intellectual  one.  The  very  possession  of  a 
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letter  or  documeut  written  by  a  celebrated  person  naturally  leads  us  n 
wish  to  know  all  about  him — his  personal  history  and  that  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived — and  we  therefore  seek  by  every  means  in  our  power 
to  revive  and  freshen  our  recollections  of  what  we  may  have  read  or 
learned  in  relation  to  him.  Any  person  who  has  given  the  subject  any 
attention  must  know  the  immense  value  of  the  principle  of  association  as 
an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  historical  facts  seem 
to  crystallize  around  these  ancient  papers,  so  that  when  we  look  at  them, 
we  seem  to  behold  at  the  same  time  a  panoramic  view  of  the  scenes  among 
which  the  writers  lived  and  labored. 

Moreover,  there  is  in  most  men  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  those  objects 
which  are  known  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  great  and  good.  It  was 
this  feeling,  together  with  other  reasons,  that  caused  Christians  at  a  very 
early  age  to  venerate  the  relics  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Even  in  our 
Protestant  America,  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  glad  to  pos¬ 
sess,  for  instance,  Luther’s  Bible,  Shakspeare’s  Chair,  Washington’s 
sword,  or  Franklin’s  staff.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  these  things  may 
not  be  as  they  are  represented.  Other  old  Bibles,  chairs,  swords,  or  canes, 
might  be  substituted  for  them,  and  who  could  tell  the  difference?  Shak- 
speare’s  chair,  it  is  said,  was  sold  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  a 
Russian  Princess  for  an  immense  sum  of  money,  but  an  exact  copy  has 
found  its  way  to  the  old  house  at  Stratford,  and  is  pointed  out  to  the  cu¬ 
rious  as  the  original  chair.  The  wedding  ring  of  Martin  Luther  is  said 
to  exist  in  at  least  a  dozen  duplicates,  of  which  all  but  one,  or  possibly 
two,  must  be  counterfeits. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  American  author — Louis  Gaylord  Clark,  I 
think — entered  Barnum’s  museum,  and  inquired  hurriedly  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  “  Barnum,  have  you  the  club  with  which  the  South  Sea  islanders 
killed  Captain  Cook?”  The  veteran  showman  did  not  like  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  deficiency  in  his  collection,  and  at  once  produced  a  war-club, 
which,  he  declared  was  the  original  weapon.  “  Well  !  well  !”  exclaimed 
Clark,  apparently  greatly  astonished,  “  This  is  truly  wonderful!  This  is 
the  sixth  museum  I  have  visited  recently,  and  in  each  one  of  them  I  have 
seen  the  original  club  with  which  the  natives  killed  Captain  Cook.”  Of 
course,  Barnum  was  so  taken  clown  that  he  had  not  another  word  to  say. 

It  is  not  so  with  autographs.  The  handwriting  of  every  great  man, 
from  St.  Bernard  down  to  General  Grant  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs, 
and  every  attempt  to  forge  it  would  be  as  speedily  detected  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  collectors  as  the  counterfeit  note  or  the  forged  check  by  the  “  ex¬ 
pert”  bank  teller.  It  is  pleasant  then  to  have  in  our  possession  the  only 
certain  relics  of  the  great  and  good  of  former  ages.  One  of  my  friends 
possesses  a  letter  written  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  I  think,  if  I  were  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I  would  rather  own  such  a  letter  than  a  bone  of  that 
eminent  worthy,  which  would,  of  course,  be  considered  more  precious  than 
rubies.  However,  u  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.” 

Autograph  collectors  frequently  save  from  oblivion  or  destruction  docu¬ 
ments  of  great  value.  <l  To  Dr.  Sprague  more  than  to  any  other  single 
individual  in  the  country,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “are  we  probably  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  large  masses  of  invaluable  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times,  which  in  old  trunks 
and  boxes,  in  garrets  and  cellars,  were  fast  hastening  to  decay,  and  ex- 
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posed  daily  by  accident  or  carelessness  to  destruction  until  rescued  by  his 
untiring  researches.” 

The  distinguished  Southern  author,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  says  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  J.  K.  Tefft,  of  Savannah  :  “  To  his  collection  have 

I  had,  scores  of  times  to  resort,  as  to  a  joint  record,  for  the  materials 
which  I  could  nowhere  else  discover,  and  for  matter  illustrative  of  that 
which  I  already  had  in  possession.” 

“  The  original  of  Magna  Charta” — the  great  charter  of  English  liberty, 
granted  by  King  John  to  the  barons  at  Runnymede  in  1215 — says  Dr. 
MacKenzie,  “  was  actually  in  a  tailor’s  hands,  to  be  cut  up  into  parch¬ 
ment  measures,  when  it  was  rescued  by  an  antiquary  who  fortunately 
knew  its  value,  and  preserved  it  as  an  object  of  national  interest  and 
importance.” 

ANCIENT  COLLECTIONS. 

It  h  as  been  asserted  that  collections  of  autographs  existed  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  A  German  writer  has  collected  a  large  number  of  so- 
called  proofs  of  this  statement,  but  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  rehears¬ 
ing  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is,  however,  his  reference  to  a 
passage  in  Suetonius,  who  states  that  he  had  in  his  possession  certain 
letters  of  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Nero,  which  had  been  preserved  as 
curiosities.  That  the  Romans  attached  a  high  degree  of  value  to 
manuscripts  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  preserved  those 
written  by  deceased  Emperors,  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Moreover, 
ancient  history  speaks  highly  of  the  filial  piety  of  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  the  historian,  Cremutius  Cordu,  who  saved  her  father’s  manuscripts  from 
the  flames  into  which  the  Roman  Senate  had  ordered  them  to  be  cast. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  the  oldest  collections  of  autographs  in  the 
world.  In  the  great  temple  of  Confucius  at  Pekin,  there  is,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Dehats ,  a  complete  collection  of  the  autographs 
of  the  Emperors  for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  No  specimen  of  the 
handwriting  of  Confucius  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  Mandarins  claim  fo 
possess  mss.  that  were  written  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  or  at  least 
seven  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Autographs  of  their  Emperors  are 
exceedingly  rare,  as  the  law  requires  that  every  scrap  of  their  writing 
should  be  returned  to  the  national  archives  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
Hence  a  line  written  by  a  late  Emperor,  which  had  in  some  way  escaped 
the  law,  was  recently  sold  to  a  Chinese  nobleman  for  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  manu¬ 
scripts  written  by  their  authors  were  always  more  highly  esteemed  than 
those  copied  by  another  hand,  as  being  more  correct  and  free  from  faults. 
In  the  Monasteries  they  are  said  to  have  been  generally  preserved  in  the 
same  shrine  with  the  relics  of  the  saints. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  ancient  documents  have  perished,  but  some 
very  interesting  mediaeval  autographs  are  still  in  existence.  Not  to  speak 
of  many  very  ancient  mss.  of  the  Bible  and  the  Classics,  which  we  cannot 
call  autographs,  as  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  writers,  there  is, 
for  instance,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  transcribed  by  the  celebrated  Alcuin, 
the  tutor  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  A.  D.  804,  and  which  was  sold  in 
London  in  1836  for  £1500. 
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In  Fulda  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  by  St.  Boniface  about 
the  year  725. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  many  mediaeval  documents,  as 
well  as  an  immense  number  of  letters  by  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng¬ 
land,  among  which  those  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles 
the  First  are  said  to  be  especially  numerous  and  interesting. 

Letters  written  by  the  Reformers  and  other  great  scholars  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  are  numerous  in  the  public  collections  of  the  great 
European  capitals,  but  can  rarely  be  obtained  by  individuals,  either  for 
love  or  money. 

EUROPEAN  COLLECTORS. 

The  earliest  extensive  collector  of  autographs  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  was  a  Frenchman,  Antoine  Lomenie  de  Brienne ,  Ambassador 
of  Henry  IV,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  State,  who  died  in  1638. 
This  celebrated  man  gathered  an  immense  collection,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  carefully  arranged  and  bound  into  340  immense  folio  volumes.  The 
collection  was  finally  purchased  by  Louis  XI Y,  and  is  now  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Paris. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  rehearse  even  the  names  of  the  most  eminent 
collectors  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention 
statesmen  like  Dr.  Bethune,  Colbert,  and  Cardinal  Dubois,  and  authors 
like  Dufourny,  De  Louvois,  and  Etienne  Baluze,  sketches  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  any  respectable  Biographical  Dictionary. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  be  an  auto¬ 
graph  collector.  One  of  the  Commissioners  once  found  a  box  of  auto¬ 
graphs  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman  named  Duplanil.  Looking  over 
them,  he  found  them  to  be  letters  written  by  Louis  XIY,  Marshal 
Turenne,  and  a  Dumber  of  great  authors  ;  and  immediately  thundered 
forth,  u  How  dare  you,  sirrah,  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  these 
tyrants  and  aristocrats  ?”  “  My  dear  sir,”  responded  the  trembling  Du¬ 

planil,  “  Do  you  not  see  that  the  writers  of  all  these  letters  have  been 
dead  for  many  years  ?”  “  That  makes  no  difference,”  answered  the  in¬ 

furiated  commissioner,  Cl  you  have  ventured  to  receive  and  preserve  these 
papers,  and  you  must  suffer  for  it.”  The  autographs  were  all  seized  and 
destroyed,  and  Duplanil  was  happy  to  be  permitted  to  escape  with  his 
life. 

The  present  number  of  European  collectors  must  be  immense.  The 
“  Organ  fur  Autographen-sanomler,”  published  at  Jena  in  1859,  contains 
a  list  of  over  two  hundred  eminent  European  collectors ;  among  them 
Prince  Metternich ;  Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist;  Yarnhagen  von  Ense,  the 
author ;  the  Baron  James  Rothschild,  of  London  ;  and  the  Baroness 
Rothschild,  of  Paris;  with  the  princely  and  royal  names  of  Ernest  II, 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg;  the  Archduke  Stephen,  of  Austria;  and  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Yictoria,  of  England. 

The  Queen  is  said  to  have  a  magnificent  collection,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman, 
who  is  now  in  America,  sent  her  a  number  of  fine  autographs  as  a  present, 
expecting  to  receive  at  least,  in  return,  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  writ- 
ten  by  the  Queen  herself.  In  a  few  days  he  received  a  very  courteous 
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letter  of  thanks,  but  it  was  written  by  the  Queen’s  Private  Secretary,  and 
therefore  of  little  or  no  value  as  an  autograph.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  Queen  might,  in  this  case,  have  condescended  to  grant  the  wish  of 
her  correspondent,  which  as  an  autograph  collector  she  must  have  at  once 
anticipated. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTORS. 

The  recognized  patriarch  of  the  “  autographic  fraternity”  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany.  Having  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  making  historical  researches  for  various  works  of  which 
he  was  the  author  or  editor,  he  began,  as  early  as  1820  to  collect  auto¬ 
graphs  and  historical  documents.  His  immense  collection  is  now  believed 
to  include  at  least  50.000  letters  and  mss.,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  re¬ 
cently  been  offered  $50,000  for  it.  The  Dr.  is  now  very  aged,  and  of 
late  years  his  time  has  been  so  exclusively  devoted  to  his  great  work, 
“  The  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,”  that  he  has  almost  entirely  given 
up  his  once  favorite  pursuit. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  K.  Tefft,  of  Savannah,  was  perhaps  the  earliest  collec¬ 
tor  in  America,  having  commenced  collecting  in  1815.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  President  of  a  bank,  and  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth.  His  wife — who  survives  him,  and  is  a  most  estimable  lady 
— had,  I  am  told,  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  autographs.  Perhaps 
she  felt  an  emotion  somewhat  akin  to  jealousy,  in  consequence  of  the 
affection  which  her  husband  lavished  on  his  documents.  During  the  late 
war  Mr.  Teffc  lost  nearly  all  his  property,  and  died  before  the  return  of 
peace,  leaving  his  widow  apparently  in  destitute  circumstances.  At  the 
advice  of  some  of  her  friends  Mrs.  Tefft,  in  1867,  sent  her  husband’s  col¬ 
lection  to  New  York,  though  without  anticipating  any  splendid  results. 
How  great  must  have  been  her  surprise,  when  she  received,  as  the  result 
of  the  sale,  a  sum  large  enough  to  support  her  in  affluence  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days. 

The  largest  collection  in  Pennsylvania  is  unquestionably  that  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  J.  Dreer,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  purchased  the  collection  of  the 
late  Robert  E.  Gilmore,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  and  has  himself  been  for 
many  years  an  industrious  collector.  An  account  of  his  collection  is 
given  in  “  American  Notes  and  Queries”  for  April,  1857.  This  gentle¬ 
man  seems  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  duplicating  his  specimens,  and 
probably  possesses  a  larger  number  of  letters  written  by  Washington  and 
Jefferson  than  any  other  individual  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  finest  collection  in  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the 
rarity  of  the  specimens  and  the  richness  of  the  illustrations,  is  that  of 
Mr.  L.  J.  Cist,  of  St.  Louis.  “  Mr.  Cist,”  says  a  recent  writer  in  the 
“  Louisville  Times,”  “was  formerly  editor  of  the  1  Cincinnati  Republican,’ 
and  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  delightful  poems.  He  is  not  only  a  fine 
scholar,  but  the  best  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  letters  and  manuscripts 
in  The  country.  His  collection  now  comprises  about  12,000  letters  and 
documents;  illustrated  with  about  8,000  engraved  portraits  and  not  less 
than  50,000  newspaper  cuttings,  containing  biographical,  historical,  and 
anecdotal  matters  of  interest,  relating  to  the  persons  whose  autographs 
they  illustrate.” 
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Other  eminent  American  collectors  are  R.  Shelton  MacKenzie,  D.  C. 
L.,  Author  of  “  Titian  II.  S  llandall,  LL  D.,  Author  of  the  ‘‘  Life  of 
Jefferson  ;”  John  R.  Thompson,  late  Editor  of  the  “Southern  Literary 
Messenger  •”  Brantz  Mayer,  Author  of  several  works  on  Mexico;  Maj. 
B.  Perley  Poore,  of  Washington  ;  Maj.  Frank  Etting  and  R.  Coulton 
Davis,  of  Philadelphia. 

Among  those  who  are  less  eminent  as  collectors,  we  might  enumerate 
several  Professors  of  Theology;  a  Professor  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey;  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  a  late 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  half  a  dozen  eminent  clergy - 
,  men.  It  is  none  of  the  least  pleasures  of  collecting  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  such  men  as  these,  through  the  medium  of  “  autographic ”  corres¬ 
pondence.  Many  an  enduring  friendship  has  been  contracted  in  this 
manner,  for 

“A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.” 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  describe  some  of  the  “  gems”  in  the  collections 
to  which  we  have  referred,  but  our  present  article  has  already  become  too 
long.  We  may,  perhaps,  again  refer  to  this  part  of  our  subject  on  a  sub¬ 
sequent  occasion. 


THE  RIGHT  MUST  WIN. 


BY  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FABER,  D.D. 


Oh,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 

To  rise  and  take  His  part 

Upon  this  battle-field  of  earth, 

And  not  sometimes  lose  heart! 

He  hides  Himself  so  wondrously, 

As  though  there  was  no  God; 

He  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 
Of  ill  are  most  abroad: 

Or  He  deserts  us  at  the  hour 
The  fight,  is  all  but  lost, 

And  seems  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 
Just  wThen  we  need  Him  most. 

Oh,  there  is  less  to  try  our  faith, 

In  our  mysterious  creed, 

Than  in  the  godless  look  of  earth 
In  these  our  hours  of  need. 

Ill  masters  good;  good  seems  to  change 
To  ill  with  greatest  ease; 

And,  lvorst  of  all,  the  good  with  good 
Is  at  cross  purposes. 

The  Church,  the  Sacraments,  the  Faith, 
Their  uphill  journey  take, 
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Lose  here  what  there  they  gain,  and,  if 
We  lean  upon  them,  break. 

It  is  not  so,  but  so  it  looks; 

And  we  lose  courage  then ; 

And  doubts  will  come  if  God  hath  kept 
His  promises  to  men. 

Ah  !  God  is  other  than  we  think ; 

His  ways  are  far  above, 

Far  beyond  reason’s  height,  and  reach’d 
Only  by  childlike  love. 

The  look,  the  fashion  of  God’s  ways, 
Love’s  lifelong  studv  are; 

She  can  be  bold,  and  guess,  and  act, 

When  reason  would  not  dare. 

She  has  a  prudence  of  her  own; 

Her  step  is  firm  and  free; 

Yet  there  is  cautious  science  too 
In  her  simplicity. 

Workman  of  God!  oh,  lose  not  heart, 

But  learn  what  God  is  like  ; 

And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 
Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 

Oh  !  blessed  is  he  to  whom  is  given 
The  instinct  that  can  tell 

That  God  is  on  the  field,  when  He 
Is  most  invisible. 

And  blessed  is  he  who  can  divine 
Where  real  right  doth  lie, 

And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 
Wrong  to  man’s  blindfold  eye. 

Oh!  learn  to  scorn  the  praise  of  men! 
Oh!  learn  to  lose  with  God! 

For  Jesus  won  the  world  through  shame, 
And  beckons  thee  His  road. 

God’s  glory  is  a  wondrous  thing, 

Most  strange  in  all  its  ways. 

And,  of  all  things  on  earth,  least  like 
What  men  agree  to  praise. 

As  He  can  endless  glory  weave 
From  time’s  misjudging  shame, 

In  His  own  world  he  is  content 
To  play  a  losing  game. 

Muse  on  His  justice,  downcast  Soul! 

Muse  and  take  better  heart; 

Back  with  thine  angel  to  the  field, 

Good  luck  shall  crown  thy  part! 
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God's  justice  is  a  bed  where  we 
Our  anxious  hearts  may  lay, 

And,  weary  with  ourselves,  may  sleep 
Our  discontent  away. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God; 

And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin ! 


•»  — ♦- 


GOD  REWARD  YOU  A  THOUSAND  FOLD. 


( From  the  German  of  W.  0.  von  Horn.') 


BY  REBECCA  H.  SCHIVELY. 


(  Concluded.) 

Then  the  journeyman  took  leave,  with  warm  thanks;  blessing  the  good 
children,  and  praying  God’s  grace  and  protection  for  all  the  family. 

“If  our  saddler  gives  you  employment,  as  I  am  almost  certain  he  will/’ 
said  the  miller,  “  come  and  see  us  again.  God  be  with  you  !  ” 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  journeyman  climbed  upon  the  heavily  laden 
wagon,  sat  down  in  front  beside  the  servant,  and  the  wagon  rolled  away, 
the  young  man  still  waving  his  cap  toward  those  in  the  yard. 

“  Oh,  the  blessing  rests  upon  it !  ”  thought  he,  pressing  the  folded 
kreuzer  close  to  his  heart. 

Talking  on  various  subjects  with  the  servant,  they  advanced  rather 
quickly  on  their  journey,  for  the  two  grays  were  strong,  well-fed  horses. 
The  journeyman,  thanks  to  his  warm  clothing,  felt  the  cold  far  less  than 
he  had  feared,  and  in  good  time  they  reached  the  city. 

The  flour  was  unloaded  at  a  bakery,  and  the  journeyman  descended 
from  the  wagon.  In  the  bakery-door,  stood  a  servant  maiden,  pretty  as  a 
picture;  her  face  was  very  geutle  aud  lovely  ;  her  features,  so  friendly 
and  withal  so  familiar,  that  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  have  met  her 
somewhere  before.  She  regarded  the  young  man,  whose  name,  I  should 
tell  my  reader,  was  Anselm  Rodenberg, — with  so  kind  and  sympathizing 
an  expression,  that  he  took  courage  to  speak  to  her,  and  ask  her  where 
the  saddler  Kohler  lived. 

“  You  need  not  go  very  far,”  she  replied,  “  his  house  is  just  opposite.” 

True  !  ”  said  Anselm,  and  thanked  her.  The  name  was  on  a  sigu,  and 
he  went  into  the  shop. 

The  master  was  a  kind-hearted  man.  He  listened  to,  and  returned,  the 
journeyman’s  greeting,  and  when  Anselm  gave  him  the  miller’s  note,  he 
invited  him  to  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  turned  to  the  window  to  read  it ;  as 
he  folded  it  again,  he  nodded  two  or  three  times,  then  turning  to  Anselm, 
asked  him  for  his  “  Wanderbuch,” — a  passport  which  traveling  journeymen 
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find  indispensable.  The  young  man  gave  it  to  him  •  there  were  none 
but  the  best  of  references  in  it.  After  reading  it  attentively  through, 

“  There  is  considerable  time  unaccounted  for?”  remarked  the  master 
inquiringly.  Anselm  in  reply,  took  out  a  paper,  which  he  unfolded  and 
presented. 

“Ah,  so  !  ”  said  the  master,  looking  over  it.  “That  is  another  thing. 
Your  appearance  confirms  this,  too.  Did  you  not  leave  the  hospital  too 
soon  ?  ” 

“ft  may  be,  ”  replied  Anselm,  “but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
think  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  whom  work  is  a  pleasure  to  endure 
three  weeks  of  idleness,  you  may  understand  that  one  of  my  age  should 
think  himself  able  to  do  anything,  rather  than  endure  it  longer.” 

The  master  nodded  again,  and  said,  “Well,  you  come  very  highly  re¬ 
commended,  and  you  may  stay.” 

Almost  unconsciously,  at  these  words,  Anselm  laid  his  hand  on  the 
pocket  which  contained  his  treasured  kreuzer.  He  carried  his  knapsack 
to  the  room  which  the  saddler  designated  to  him,  and  came  immediately 
down  stairs  again. 

“  Herr  Master,”  said  he,  “  permit  me  to  speak  to  the  miller’s  boy  a  few 
minutes,  to  send  my  thanks  and  my  greetings  to  his  master  and  mistress, 
and  then  I  shall  be  ready  for  work.” 

The  quiet  master  only  nodded,  and  Anselm  went  to  follow  the  dictate 
of  his  grateful  heart.  A  few  moments  later,  he  came  in  and  asked  for 
directions.  The  saddler  took  him  into  the  workshop,  and  in  Hod’s  name, 
he  commenced  his  labor. 

Some  fourteen  days  passed,  in  faithful  diligence.  His  master  treated 
him  kindly.  He  received  good  wages,  and  saved  up  carefully  what  he 
earned,  and  the  chance  gifts  received  from  customers.  As  often  as  he 
added  anything  to  the  treasure  in  his  purse,  he  would  unfold  the  paper 
that  contained  the  “  widow’s  kreuzer,”  and,  looking  smilingly  at  it,  mur¬ 
mur  to  himself — “  Soon  !  ” — but  what  he  meant  by  the  word,  no  one 
could  have  told,  for  he  only  smiled,  and  said  no  more. 

One  day,  the  miller  from  the  valley  came  to  the  house  of  the  baker, 
opposite  the  saddlery,  but  without  Anselm’s  knowledge,  as  the  workshop 
windows  looked  out  on  the  back  yard. 

The  pretty  maid  at  the  baker’s  was  always  particularly  pleased  when 
the  miller  said  to  her, 

“  Frederica,  you  may  go  and  ask  the  saddler  to  come  over  and  see  me,” 
— for  she  thought  perhaps  she  might  see  the  young  journeyman  whom 
she  had  directed  to  the  house,  and  who  was  scarcely  ever  visible  out-of- 
doors  except  on  Sundays,  when  he  went  quietly  down  the  street  to 
church.  But  this  time,  she  had  not  that  pleasure,  for  the  master  was 
standing  at  his  door,  and  answered  her  message  with  his  customary 
nod.  Coming  into  the  baker’s  parlor,  he  found  the  miller  at  the  table 
with  his  host,  behind  a  glass  of  good  Moselle  wine,  of  which  the  baker 
immediately  poured  out  another  glass  for  his  neighbor. 

One  of  the  miller’s  first  questions  was,  how  the  journeyman  be  had 
recommended,  had  pleased  his  new  master. 

“Ah,  Anselm  !”  replied  the  saddler,  “I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for 
sending  him  to  my  house.  lean  say  this  much;  for  thirty  years  I  have 
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employed  journeymen, — never,  indeed,  for  good  reasons,  more  than  one 
at  a  time,  with  one  apprentice, — but  in  all  those  thirty  years,  I  have  had 
no  journeyman  who  was  more  skillful,  or  worked  more  steadily,  or  was 
more  diligent,  quiet,  upright  and  discreet  than  my  Anselm, — I  assure  you 
I  would  not  let  him  leave  me  !  ” 

It  so  happened  that  the  servant  girl  was  in  the  room  when  the  miller 
made  this  important  iuquiry.  She  seemed  scarcely  able  to  find  what  she 
was  looking  for  in  the  cupboard,  until  the  saddler  had  delivered  his  an¬ 
swer  in  his  usual  slow  manner;  when  it  was  finished,  however,  she  joy¬ 
fully  closed  the  cupboard  door,  and  ran  away  to  her  mistress  with  the 
desired  article. 

“  Faith !”  exclaimed  the  miller,  passing  his  hand  over  his  friendly, 
smiling  countenance,  “that  is  a  short,  significant  recommendation;  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  say  as  much  for  my  servants  and  mill- 
hands.” 

“Not  a  word  too  much  !”  said  the  saddler,  Kohler.  “From  morning 
till  night  at  work, — and  not  thirsty  of  evenings,  either.  Sundays,  first  to 
church,  then  to  his  book.  Drawing  at  noon, — a  walk  toward  evening. 
Don’t  spend  a  kreuzer.  Goes  to  bed  in  good  time.  Friend,  do  you 
know  such  another  in  the  city?” 

“Thank  God,”  replied  the  miller,  “that  we  have  not  deceived  ourselves 
and  you  with  regard  to  him  !  And  does  his  health  improve  ?  ” 

“  Come  and  see  for  yourself, — it  is  not  a  mile  off,”  said  Kohler. 

“  Gladly,”  said  the  miller,  rising. 

“Let  us  finish  drinking  first,”  drawled  the  baker,  who,  according  to 
his  custom,  had  drunk  that  day  more  than  one  flask  of  wine  besides  this 
one.  At  Kohler’s  short  reply,  “  No  thirst !  ”  he  drew  a  long,  heavy  breath. 
He  was  a  devoted  lover  of  “Moselle,”  and  suffered  from  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening,  from  insatiable  thirst. 

The  miller  crossed  the  street  with  Kohler,  and  entered  the  workshop. 
As  Anselm  heard  his  voice,  he  dropped  his  work,  and  sprang  up. 

“  I  had  to  come  and  see  how  matters  go  with  you,”  said  the  miller. 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"’  replied  the  journeyman,  “I  could  not 
wish  to  be  better  off.” 

“Good,”  said  the  miller,  regarding  Anselm  with  much  pleasure;  for 
his  appearance  was  materially  changed.  The  sallow  paleness  of  his 
countenance  had  given  place  to  the  blooming  color  of  health  ;  his  hollow 
cheeks  had  grown  fresh  and  rounded;  his  eyes  looked  up  clear  and 
bright  into  the  miller’s  own.  He  had  become  quite  a  handsome  young 
man. 

“When  you  come  to  see  us,  as  you  must  do  soon,”  said  the  miller, 
gaily,  “I  shall  have  to  tell  my  wife  who  you  are;  you  have  certaiuly 
nibbled  to  your  own  advantage  here.  Thanks  to  the  master’s  wife  !” 

“At  least,  certainly,  as  much  as  to  my  good  appetite,”  said  Anselm. 
Kohler  smiled. 

In  parting  the  miller  extended  his  hand  to  him,  and  said,  “  Do  not 
forget  us.” 

“How  could  I  ever  forget  you?”  returned  Anselm.  “The  day  at 
your  mill  was  indeed  a  blessed  day  for  me.” 
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“Indeed,”  said  the  miller  to  Kohler'  as  he  parted  from  him  at  the 
door,  “  you  may  well  keep  him.  I  believe  he  is  as  true  as  gold.” 

When  the  miller  returned  to  the  bakery,  the  wagon  was  ready,  and  he 
went  home.  Nothing  more  could  be  done  with  the  baker;  he  lay  in  his 
biking  room,  on  a  settle,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  wine,  as  he  was 
obliged  every  afternoon  to  do. 

If  the  pretty  Frederica  saw  less  of  Anselm  than  her  heart  desired,  he, 
on  his  part  fared  better,  for  the  window  of  his  room  looked  out  over  the 
low  wall  of  the  baker’s  side-yard,  into  it  and  the  house-garden.  There, 
unseen  by  her,  he  watched  the  maiden’s  dear  figure ;  but  particularly  he 
noted  her  diligence,  her  earnestness  about  her  work,  and  the  neatness  of 
her  every  day  appearance.  And  daily,  with  increasing  pleasure,  he  sat 
looking  from  his  window,  during  the  time  of  repose  which  was  always  al¬ 
lowed  by  Master  Kohler,  from  twelve  o’clock  to  half-past  one.  If  the 
pretty  maiden  had  known  who  lodged  up  there,  doubtless  she  would  have 
glanced  oftener  in  that  direction.  But  the  blue  and  green  panes  of  the 
little  window  betrayed  nothing  to  her,  and  of  course  did  not  particularly 
attract  her  attention. 

She  did  not  feel  it  any  sin  to  have  paid  attention  to  what  the  men  had 
said  about  Anselm, — on  the  contrary,  her  heart  throbbed  with  pleasure, 
and  nothing  caused  her  to  regret,  but  the  fact  that  she  could  not  repeat 
to  him  what  his  taciturn  employer  had  said  of  him.  That  would  not 
have  done,— so  she  had  to  keep  her  pleasure  to  herself.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  simple  girl,  however ;  and  as  the  baker’s  wife  was  a  good,  kind 
woman,  and  she  had  served  her  some  seven  years, — though  as  yet  Frede¬ 
rica  was  only  twenty  years  old, — she  ventured  to  tell  her.  And  then, 
after  all,  her  mistress  listened  as  indifferently  as  if  she  had  been  talking 
about  Doctor  Mops,  whom  she  could  not  endure,  because  he  was  such  a 
chatterbox  !  The  young  girl  was  a  little  vexed,  and  went  about  her  work, 
pouring  her  cherry  lips,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  “Any  one  would 
think  Anselm  was  a  Hottentot !  ” 

The  day  of  the  miller’s  visit  was  Saturday.  In  the  evening,  after  sup¬ 
per,  Anselm’s  master  handed  him  his  week’s  wages.  On  counting  it  over 
up  in  his  room,  he  found  there  was  half  a  florin  more  than  was  due  to 
him.  He  went  quickly  down  again  saying, 

“  Herr  Master,  you  have  made  a  mistake, — there  is  a  half  florin  too 
much,” — and  laid  the  money  on  the  table. 

“  I  don’t  make  mistakes  !  ”  growled  the  master, — but  not  unkindly. 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  ”  said  Anselm. 

“  If  I  give  you  a  half-florin  more  wages  by  the  week  now,  and  from 
New  Year’s  Day  on,  provided  you  continue  as  you  do  now,  a  whole  one, 
— then  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can  complain  of  me  before  the  jus¬ 
tice  !  ”  exclaimed  the  master,  laughing  out, — to  the  great  astonishment 
of  his  wife,  who,  in  their  long  and  happy  married  life,  had  never  heard 
her  husband  make  a  speech  as  lengthy  and  as  connected. 

“  I  thank  you,  then,  heartily, — I  will  try  to  deserve  it !  ”  said  Anselm, 
pocketing  his  money  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  went  up  stairs  again 
rather  more  quickly  than  before. 

His  face  was  radiant  with  pleasure;  for  now  he  had  lain  aside  sixteen 
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florins  and  forty  kreuzers,  besides  purchasing  what  he  so  much  needed,  a 
fine  new  Sunday  coat. 

But  why  so  much  joy  over  sixteen  florins  forty  kreuzers? 

What  said  the  Hebrew  banker  to  the  journeyman,  in  reply  to  his 
thankful,  “God  reward  you  a  thousand  fold?’’ — '‘What  would  that 
amount  to  ? — Sixteen  florins,  forty  kreuzers.” 

The  same  expression  of  thanks,  had  Anselm  used  to  the  widow  Albert, 
when  she  gave  him,  trembling  as  he  was  with  hunger  and  cold,  her  last 
kreuzer. 

And  since  that  day,  it  had  been  his  purpose,  as  soon  as  he  could  save 
so  much,  to  return  to  the  poor  widow  a  thousand-fold  for  her  kreuzer. 
And  now  the  sum  was  made  up,  and  he  had  some  two  florins  over. 
Never  had  he  in  his  nightly  prayer,  returned  warmer  and  heartier  thanks 
to  God  ;  never  had  his  sleep  been  sweeter  than  on  this  Saturday  night ; 
never,  on  Sunday  morning,  had  he  risen  earlier  or  in  more  joyous  mood. 

He  came  down  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  and  met  the  saddler’s  wife, 
who  pleasantly  returned  his  morning  greeting,  saying, 

“Already  up  and  stirring?” 

“I  want  to  have  time  to  write  a  letter  before  I  go  to  Church,”  he  re¬ 
plied:  but,  noticingthat  she  wanted  some  water,  he  took  her  pitcher  from 
her  hand,  and  went  out  to  fill  it  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Just  as  he 
opened  the  door,  the  baker’s  door  opposite,  opened  too,  and  out  came 
Frederica,  blooming  as  a  rose,  with  pail  in  hand,  bound  on  the  same  errand. 

“You  are  out  early,”  said  she  to  the  young  man. 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  Anselm,  “I  have  a  letter  to  write  this  morning.” 

“A  letter  to  jour  sweet  heart?”  asked  the  young  girl,  jestingly, — but. 
though  she  knew  not  why,  a  sigh  followed  the  words,  and  she  listened 
somewhat  anxiously  for  the  reply. 

And  Anselm,  on  his  part,  anxious  to  remove  such  an  impression  from 
her  mind,  narrated  in  full  the  story  of  the  kreuzer, — but  without  naming 
the  widow  or  the  village  where  she  lived.  The  young  girl  drew  a  long 
breath, — a  sigh  of  relief;  for  she  felt  as  if  some  load  had  been  removed 
from  her  heart;  but  she  could  scarcely  control  her  emotion  at  his  story, 
which  he  concluded  by  telling  her  that  he  intended,  out  of  his  great 
thankfulness,  to  send  the  widow  a  thousand  times  the  value  of  her  gift. 
The  girl  smiled  pleasantly,  but  with  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“And  some  of  these  days,”  he  added,  “  if  I  find  myself  a  wife  anywhere 
in  the  world,  I  mean  to  have  the  kreuzer  set  in  gold,  and  give  it  to  her 
for  a  breast-pin.” 

A  very,  very  gentle  sigh  again  stole  unconsciously  from  the  young  girl’s 
lips;  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  thought  accompanied  that  sigh, — but 
I  think  we  might  safely  guess  that  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  word^, 
they  would  have  been  somewhat  like  these, 

“  I  wish  I  might  wear  it !  ” 

And  who  will  blame  her? 

But  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  Frederica  blushed  to  think  that  some 
one  might  have  noticed  her  long  talk  with  Anselm  at  the  pump,  so  she 
turned  hastily  away,  and  both  returned  home, — Anselm  to  write  and  post 
his  letter.  It  was  a  true  and  pure  expression  of  his  heart;  simple  but 
earnest  and  grateful,  as  was  the  action  to  which  he  was  impelled  both  by 
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his  conscience  and  his  thankfulness.  The  money  was  carefully  wrapped 
up  inside  of  it. 

Home  from  the  post-office  he  came,  full  of  a  sacred  pleasure, — took  his 
breakfast,  and  went  to  church,— -and  surely  no  heart  opened  that  day 
more  joyfully  to  receive  the  Word  of  Grod,  than  did  his. 

It  seemed  remarkable,  that  since  he  had  told  Frederica  about  the- 
kreuzer,  she  seemed,  somehow,  nearer  to  him  than  she  had  been  before. 
The  ice  was  broken.  On  the  very  next  morning,  before  any  one  else  in 
the  street  was  awake,  he  talked  to  her  a  little  from  his  window;  and  from 
that  time,  they  never  missed  greeting  each  other  at  the  same  early  hour. 

The  first  step  once  taken,  that  brings  two  young  hearts  nearer  each 
other, — two  young  hearts  filled  with  secret  and  unconscious  longings, — 
the  rest  soon  follows.  So  it  was  with  Anselm  and  Frederica;  though 
neither  of  them  changed  in  the  least  their  every  day  habits  of  work,  yet 
they  saw  each  other  oftener,  if  only  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time  :  they 
spoke  more  frequently  together,  if  it  were  but  to  exchange  a  passing  salu¬ 
tation  ;  yet  it  was  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  their  love, — sufficient  to 
make  it  strike  its  roots  deeply  and  joyfully  in  their  hearts. 

Anselm  was  not  the  youth  to  carry  on  a  flirtation.  He  really  loved  the 
gentle  girl,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  few  opportunities  he  enjoyed  for 
being  with  her.  Once,  indeed,  they  were  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
and  converse  together  longer  than  usual;  but  it  was  an  occasion  which 
came  unsought  by  either  of  them.  Yet  they  had  found  time  to  tell  their 
mutual  affection,  and  to  promise  each  other  that  they  would  be  faithful, 
even  unto  death. 

Indeed,  there  was  not  much  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  marry  very 
soon.  They  were  both  quite  poor.  Frederica  was  the  child  of  a  widow, 
whom  she  dutifully  assisted  from  her  wages ;  Anselm  was  a  fatherless, 
motherless  orphan.  How  should  he  commence  business,  or  house-keeping? 

They  talked  freely  of  this  to  each  other,  comforting  themselves  at  the 
same  time  with  the  thought  that  they  were  still  veryyoung,  andthe  resolu¬ 
tion  to  economize  every  kreuzer.  “  Man  proposes, — Grod  disposes  !  ” 
says  the  old  proverb,- — and  most  truly. 

Shortly  after  New  Year,  at  which  time  Anselm’s  master,  according  to 
promise,  had  increased  his  wages  by  a  whole  florin,  that  worthy  man  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which  in  three  weeks’  time,  carried  him  to 
the  grave.  With  him  fell  Anselm’s  hopes.  The  widow  intended  to  go 
to  Cologne,  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  with  a  married  daughter,  who  re¬ 
sided  there.  Then  the  business  must  be  given  up,  the  house  sold,  and 
the  young  man  be  again  cast  out  upon  the  world. 

And  Frederica? — Ah,  there  was  the  thought  that  gave  poor  Anselm 
the  greatest  pain. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  in  January; — a  beautiful  winter  day,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  wagon  from  the  mill  in  the  valley  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  bakery  to  deliver  its  load  of  flour.  Anselm  saw  it,  and  said  to 
himself, — “  Soon  I  shall  have  to  leave,  and  I  have  not  once  visited  the 
mill.”  At  the  thought,  he  hastened  to  the  saddler’s  wife,  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  go  home  with  the  wagon,  and  stay  until  the  next  morning ; 
and  as  she  offered  no  objection,  a  half  hour  later  he  was  seated  on  the 
wagon. 
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His  visit  gave  real  pleasure  to  the  family  at  the  mill, — for  the  miller 
had  the  highest  regard  for  the  youth, — and  any  one  whom  her  husband 
liked,  stood  well  with  the  miller’s  wife.  In  Anselm’s  heart  the  memory  of 
their  kindness  was  still  fresh.  The  children,  however,  did  not  recognize 
him.  so  much  had  his  entire  restoration  to  health  improved  his  appearance. 

“  Come,  Anselm,”  said  the  miller,  “  sit  down  by  me.  I  have  beeu 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  you  since  Kohler  died, — I  have  puzzled  my 
brain  to  know  how  we  should  manage  for  you.” 

“How,  sir?”  said  Anselm,  with  emotion. 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  I  have  bought  Kohler’s  house  ?  ”  continued 
the  miller  in  an  easy  tone, — supposing  that  the  saddler’s  wife  had  told  him 
of  the  purchase. 

“  What?”  exclaimed  Anselm,  springing  up  in  astonishment. 

“  So  you  did  not  know  that  ?  ”  said  the  miller.  “  What  can  have  made 
the  old  lady  keep  it  from  you?  Yes,  I  have  bought  it,  and  as  you  need 
only  a  room,  a  sleeping- room,  kitchen  and  workshop,  you  will  have  plenty 
of  room  in  the  lower  story,  and  you  can  stay  there.” 

“  I  ?  ”  questioned  Anselm,  almost  frightened  at  his  good  fortune. 

“  I  hear,”  the  miller  went  on,  “that  there  are  only  two  saddlers  in 
the  town  who  are  good  for  anything.  You  know  that  even  better  than  I. 
Your  master  was  the  third, — and  you  are  able  to  take  his  place.  I  have 
tried  your  work.  Courage,  then  1” 

“  You  speak  most  kindly,  dear  sir, — and  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your 
offer ; — but  I  would  be  hardly  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  pay  you  besides, 
— and  I  could  not  be  easy  so  long  as  I  was  in  debt.” 

“  I  know  that,”  said  the  miller. 

“And  I  should  have  to  commence  in  debt  !” 

“You  will  marry  a  rich  girl.” 

“  Such  a  one  would  turn  me  off  finely  !  ” 

“  But  if  there  is  one  already  waiting  for  you  ?  A  pretty,  good-hearted 
girl  indeed, — but,  poor  creature  she  has  only  two  hundred  thalers  l” 

“Oh  sir,  do  not  laugh  at  our  poverty !”  exclaimed  Anselm,  almost 
painfully  excited. 

“I,  laugh  at  poverty?  Anselm  what  are  you  thinking  of?”  said 
the  miller  half  vexed,  half  laughing.  “  I  know  some  things  that  you 
do  not.  Eight  days  ago,  the  baker  and  his  wife  made  their  will,  and 
set  apart  two  hundred  thalers  for  a  dowry  for  their  faithful  Frederica, 
who  has  served  them  for  thirteen  years.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  sure  of 
it,  for  I  was  witness  to  it.  Well  now?  ” 

For  Anselm  had  turned  pale. 

“  Then  she  will  not  have  me  !”  he  exclaimed. 

“0  thou  foolish  fellow!”  laughed  the  miller.  “Aud  where,  then,  is 
your  kreuzer  that  the  widow  gave  you, — that  has  already  brought  her 
sixteen  florins  forty  kreuzers, — that  is  to  say,  the  gift  a  thousand  times 
repaid  ?  And  by  Glod’s  blessing,  you  too  shall  reap  a  reward  from  that, 
— or  have  you  not  already  done  so  ?  ” 

“But,  Herr  Miller,  how  have  you  learned  all  this?” 

The  miller  laughing  again,  put  his  little  finger  into  his  mouth,  and 
replied, 

“  I  sucked  it  all  out  of  this  ! — And  is  not  that  round,  clever  baker, 
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Frau  Albert’s  neighbor,  also  one  of  my  customers  ?  Eh !  I  must  have 
been  ignorant  indeed,  not  to  have  heard  of  that  yet :  and  I  know  more,  too, 
— some  things  you  have  not  heard  of, -—three  very  important  things. 
What  will  you  give  me  if  I  tell  you?  ” 

“  Oh,  Herr  Miller,  you  put  me  almost  out  of  my  mind  !  ” 

The  miller  laughed  aloud,  and  his  wife,  who  was  leaning  on  his 
shoulder,  looked  with  amused  eyes  on  poor  Anselm’s  bewilderment. 

“  I  see  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  gratis  !  ”  cried  the  miller.  “  Well,  then, 
thou  most  inconsiderate  young  man, — that  hast  never  asked  so  much  as 
the  name  of  thy  sweet-heart !  Know  that  the  beloved  Frederica  is  the 
daughter  of  the  good  widow  who  gave  you  the  blessed  kreuzer.” 

u  Is  that  indeed  true  ?  ”  cried  Anselm,  joyfully,  but  in  great  surprise. 

“  Do  you  suppose  I  made  it  up  ?  ”  said  the  miller,  with  a  comic  pretence 
of  wrath, — while  sympathetic  tears  stood  in  his  wife’s  pretty  brown  eyes. 

“That  is  number  one.  The  second  thing,”  the  miller  continued,  “is 
that  Frau  Kohler  has  made  over  to  you  all  the  apparatus  of  the  workshop, 
with  all  the  materials,  implements,  and  tools  pertaining  to  the  same — 
here  you  have  sign  and  seal  thereupon!”  He  reached  to  Anselm  the 
paper,  which  the  latter  received  with  a  trembling  hand. 

“  The  third  thing  is,  that  you  shall  live  free  of  rent  in  my  house  for  two 
years.  In  the  third  year  God  willing,  we  can  make  some  arrangement.” 

“  Stop  !  stop  !”  cried  Anselm, — “  I  am  almost  dizzy  !  ” 

“Is  all  this  too  much  for  you?”  said  the  miller,  gaily.  “And  now 
shall  I  bring  Frederica  on  a  waiter,  and  give  her  to  you  too?” 

The  miller’s  wife  at  last  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  in  which 
Anselm  himself  could  not  help  joining. 

“  No,  no,  thank  you,  my  kind  friend,”  he  replied,  “  I  think  I  can  go 
for  her  myself, — and  my  happiness  is  at  least  not  ten  miles,  but  only 
ten  paces  off !  ” 

On  that  Sunday  evening,  Anselm  returned  to  the  town, — he  could 
scarcely  have  told  how :  but  when  he  came  to  his  own  street,  he  did  not 
pass  by  the  baker’s  door,  but  went  in,— and  Frederica  met  him  in  the 
entry.  Shall  we  tell  or  shall  we  leave  to  be  imagined,  how  joyfully  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  imprinted  the  sweet  kiss  of  betrothal  on 
her  lips  ? 

After  their  short  but  happy  interview,  he  hastened  home  to  thank 
Frau  Kohler  for  her  kind  gift.  How  he  could  sleep  after  all  this,  is 
wonderful; — whether  he  did  or  not,  is  a  mystery:  but  certain  it  is,  that 
on  the  very  next  morning,  all  arrangements  were  made  for  the  wedding. 
At  that  happy  feast,  the  most  honored  guests,  beside  Frederica’s  mother, 
the  good  widow,  were  her  neighbor,  the  stout  baker,  the  baker  and  his 
wife  with  whom  the  young  bride  lived,  and  the  miller  and  his  wife.  The 
“  God  repay  a  thousand  times,”  was  well  verified  by  Anselm  and  Frede¬ 
rica.  The  “  widow’s  last  kreuzer,”  which  Frederica  wore  as  a  breast-pin, 
according  to  Anselm’s  promise,  was  the  most  highly  prized  wedding-gift 
that  she  received.  Its  whole  history  was  recounted  to  the  wedding-guests, 
and  the  eyes  of  many  beside  the  miller’s  pretty  wife  were  filled  with  tears 
of  pleasant  sympathy. 
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We  read  of  faith  in  1  Caesar’s  household’  already  in  St.  Paul’s  day. 
It  was  very  weak  and  scarce  then  ;  nor  is  it  very  much  increased  by  this 
time.  When  Nero  was  the  father — a  worthless,  cruel  and  diabolical 
wretch! — what  can  we  expect  from  the  Family?  Still,  there  were 
“  Saints”  in  it.  Were  they  royal  converts,  however — of  imperial  blood  ? 
Or,  were  they  guards — courtiers — servants — slaves  ?  Yes — of  the  latter 
ranks,  we  are  inclined  to  think.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  fancy  to  cherish, 
that  the  Empress  Poppea  may  have  been  favorably  inclined  to  Chris¬ 
tianity ;  that  Seneca ,  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  and  the  poet  Lucan ,  were 
among  St.  Paul’s  converts;  but  its  foundation  is  very  frail  indeed. 

St.  Jerome’s  record  is  worthy  of  greater  confidence  : — “  For  being  by 
the  Emperor  cast  into  prison,  St.  Paul  became  more  known  to  his  fami¬ 
ly ;  and  he  turned  the  house  of  Christ’s  persecutors  into  a  Church; ” 
But  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  then  already  experienced  what  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth: — “  For  ye  see  your  calling, 
brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  are  called.”  So  too,  when  the  Divine  Master  spoke  of 
them  that  wear  soft  clothing,  as  dwelling  ‘  in  Kings’  houses/  He  seems 
to  intimate  that  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  company  with  the  hard- 
faring  Baptist,  wrapped  in  hair  cloth,  with  locusts  and  wild  honey  for  his 
daily  bread  ;  and  consequently  also,  not  in  His  Kingdom,  which  John 
had  foretold. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  remarkable  accuracy  this  general  prophecy 
has  from  time  to  time  proven  itself,  more  especially,  in  the  households  of 
those  Quadrennial  Ctesars,  who  are  periodically  called  by  the  somewhat 
ambiguous  Vox  populi  Vox  Dei  theory  to  rule  over  the  American  Fnion 
of  States.  From  a  Schedule,  which  is  diligently  transferred  from  one 
public  sheet  to  another,  we  are  informed  as  to  the  religious  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  status  of  all  the  Presidents,  from  the  beginning  of  the  roll,  down  to 
its  present  terminus.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
faith  in  Caesar’s  household.  It  seems  to  be  fully  as  weak  and  scarce  as 
it  was  when  St.  Paul  first  wrote  of  it.  Let  us  examine  it  as  we  find  it 
noted  in  the  Newspapers. 

George  Washington  stands  u  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  but  not  quite  so  far  frout  in  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful.  President  Washington,  according  to  some  authorities,  be¬ 
came  a  regular  member,  and  according  to  others,  a  nominal  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Of  course  we  are  not  in  the  clear  then.  We  are 
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most  ready  to  give  our  celebrated  1  Father  of  his  Country’  the  benefit  of 
this  doubt  ;  but  the  doubt  itself,  is  already  bad  in  this  case.  This  is 
per  se  too  much.  Our  Caesar  ought  to  be,  like  another  Caesar’s  wife, 
above  suspicion.  A  very  great  pity  is  it,  that  his  heavenly  citizen¬ 
ship  on  earth  is  not  as  clearly  established  as  his  prayer  in  the  bushes 
at  Valley  Forge,  or  his  attendance  at  Christ’s  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  For  the  sake  of  our  great  Washington  and  our  great  Country,  we 
would  be  happy  to  have  this  somewhat  dark  shade  entirely  dissipated 
from  his  otherwise  fair  escutcheon.  We  could  wish  the  line  of  Presi¬ 
dents  to  have  commenced  with  a  'positively  religious  head  man. 

John  Adams  is  written  down  a  “free  thinker.”  This  is  bad— very 
bad.  And  a  free  thinker  “  after  the  model  of  the  French  Revolutionists.” 
This  is  worse — too  bad.  We  should  be  afraid  to  record  it  as  our  own 
judgment.  But  as  we  are  only  copying  from  a  statement,  which  is 
greedily  reset  and  re-dispatched,  without  contradiction,  explanation, 
apology  or  note — in  this  case,  it  is  for  us  a  matter  of  profound  regret. 
Will  not  some  one  undertake  to  prove  it  a  villanous  falsehood,  and  in 
this  way  purge  the  fame  and  memory  of  a  man  whom  posterity  thinks 
well  of,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  It  strikes  us  it  were  a  task  which 
would  well  become  the  noble  scions  of  so  noble  a  sire,  who  are  still  among 
us.  A  free  thinker  !  That  means  one  who  discards  Revelation — an  un¬ 
believer.  It  is  a  soft  name  for  a  hardened  Peist.  John  Adams,  a  De¬ 
ist !  Is  it  so  ?  We  can  scarcely  believe  it.  But,  then,  here  is  suspicion 
again  confronting  us.  Yale  ! 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  we  would  like  to  call  the  Saint  Paul  of 
American  Political  Apostles,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  too  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  Deist,  stands  next  before  us.  True,  it  is  pleaded  in  mitiga¬ 
tion,  that  his  opposition  had  been  directed  more  against  a  National 
Church,  than  against  the  Christian  Church  as  such.  It  is  reported  that 
he  once  became  enamored  with  the  notion  of  an  absolutely  pure  Estab¬ 
lishment,  mainly  through  the  preaching  of  a  Baptist  Clergyman,  Le- 
land  ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  that,  he  cast  das  kind  mit  clem  Bath 
hinans.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  for  a  Jeffersonian  mind  to  harbor  an 
idea  so  very  like  to  that  of  ancient  and  modern  fanatics.  Why  did  not 
our  enthusiastic  Thomas  first  establish  such  an  ideal  Republic,  by  way  of 
experiment  ?  And,  in  case  of  failure,  break  with  Republicanism  and 
Democracy  forever,  by  turning  into  an  absolute  monarchist  ?  Verily, 
‘the  natural  mind  discerneth  not  the  things  of  God,’  even  though  that 
mind  be  Thomas  Jefferson’s.  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  Kingdom  of  God” — much  less  enter  it. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  application,  now;  we  merely  quote 
the  ‘  law  and  the  testimonies.’  We  allow  the  exercise  of  private  judg¬ 
ment. 

James  Madison  “visited”  the  Episcopal  Church.  That  shows 
already  that  it  was  not  his  home,  as  no  man  is  spoken  of  as  a  visitor  in 
his  own  house.  Doubtless,  it  was  regularly  chronicled  every  Monday,  in 
the  columns  of  the  morning  papers.  It  is  plainly  recorded  in  our  sche¬ 
dule,  that  “he  was  not  a  member;  but  his  wife  was.”  Cannot  see,  how 
good  Mrs.  Madison’s  title  made  President  Madison’s  any  better.  Doubt¬ 
less  Mrs.  Madison  ate,  drank  and  slept  too,  but  for  herself )  most  likely. 
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In  looking  at  the  honest  face  of  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States 
we  are  prone  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  the  Divine  Lord  did  not  perhaps 
view  him  in  the  same  light  with  a  certain  Scribe,  of  whom  he  said — 
u  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

James  Monroe  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  his  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors,  in  one,  even  if  not  in  every  view.  He  stood  in  connection  with 
the  Episcopal  Church.  There  seems  to  be  an  arrangement  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  wish  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  this  way,  namely,  to  allow  individuals  to  become  contributing, 
attending  and  voting  members,  so  far  as  the  choosing  of  a  Pastor  goes, 
without  requiring  them  also  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  communing  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  matter  of  electing  Elders  or  of  any  other  spiritual  affairs, 
they  are  debarred.  This  is  a  happy  adjustment  of  difficulties  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  class.  Of  this  order  was  President  Monroe’s  membership,  we  are 
told.  We  imagine,  on  certain  Lord’s  Day  mornings,  in  the  Metropolis  of 
the  American  Republic,  the  hour  and  solemnity  to  draw  near,  when  the 
Divine  command  echoes  within  the  sacred  walls — This  do  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me.  The  modest,  believing  wife  of  the  ruler  of  a  young 
Empire  rises,  approaches,  adores,  eats,  drinks  and  lives ;  whilst  her 
Presidential  husband  remains  quietly  in  the  pew,  covering  his  face  in  his 
hand,  and  thinking — well,  none  of  the  most  approving  thoughts. 

How  would  it  do,  if  Sacraments  could  be  celebrated  by  proxy  ?  Per- 
haps  not  a  few  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  would  represent 
their  counterparts  at  the  altar.  Just  think  of  Pfesident  Monroe  stand¬ 
ing  within  the  sacred  portals,  endorsing  the  whole  Christian  system  by 
his  open  profession,  and  yet  not  venturing  near  enough  to  his  Heavenly 
Sovereign  to  be  touched  by  His  hand  and  healed  !  Why  this  disobedi¬ 
ence,  timidity  or  shyness,  in  him  and  so  many  of  his  class  ?  Members  of 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  but  refusing  a  place  at  the  King’s  Table  !  Is  it 
not  a  double  wrong — a  slighting  of  the  King,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  de¬ 
privation  of  the  guest?  It  is  well  for  such,  if  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  be  not  so  binding  as  are  those  of  earthly  realms. 
But  are  they  indeed  ? 

John  Quincy  Adams,  ‘the  old  man  eloquent/  was  a  Unitarian  in 
sentiment,  but  a  Presbyterian  pew-holder.  He  filled  the  office  of  Trustee 
in  the  latter  church.  Of  course,  he  had  never  been  a  communicant  mem¬ 
ber.  Can  we  imagine  a  greater  religious  incongruity  ?  Strange,  that 
men  with  minds  as  clear  as  crystal,  in  certain  spheres,  should  become  as 
confused  as  a  stirred  pool,  in  higher  and  weightier  matters. 

But  something  of  a  very  redeeming  nature  is  recorded  of  him  notwith¬ 
standing.  We  are  glad  to  know  it,  and  eagerly  seize  upon  it,  since  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  barrenness,  in  an  otherwise  plentiful  sea.  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  snow-stormy,  blustering  Sunday  morning,  when  most  men,  though 
far  younger  in  years,  thought  the  streets  impassable,  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  seen  wading  knee  deep  through  the  drifts,  to  Church.  He  and  six 
others  formed  the  congregation  on  that  day. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  ‘  old  hickory  hero/  is  said  to  have  carried  a 
very  tender  religious  consciousness  under  a  rough,  shaggy  coat-of-mail. 
He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  outdone  all  others  in  attention  and  devotion.  At  the  close  of  the 
services,  he  rose  and  invariably  bowed  profoundly  to  the  officiating  Pas- 
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tor,  after  which  he  turned  and  moved  his  stately  form  towards  the  door. 
No  one  ventured  to  precede  him.  He  led  the  company  of  worshipers, 
as  he  had  led  the  regiments  in  the  field.  Thus  far,  all’s  well. 

But — and  now  comes  the  inevitable  affix — he  was  no  communicant 
member.  If  it  were  not  for  such  troublesome  sayings  as — ‘Ye  say  and 
do  not  ;’  ‘Not  every  one  that  crieth  Lord,  Lord,  &c.;’  ‘  He  that  doeth 
the  will,  &c.’ — then  there  need  be  no  fears  for  Andrew  Jackson.  But  a 
fiery  Methodist  Brother  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  lustily  from  the  pulpit, 
in  the  General’s  presence  :  <l  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  and  both  Andrew 
Jackson  and  the  rest  of  us,  must  walk  before  Him !”  And  is  it  not  just 
so?  Verily  it  is,  for  the  Old  Hero  congratulated  the  Parson  and  con¬ 
firmed  it.* 

Martin  Van  Buren  attended  the  Butch  Beformed  Church  at  his 
home,  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Washington.  As  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  in  public  life,  he  never  became  a  full  member.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  died  in  ecclesiastical  communion.  It  is  nevertheless  a  sad 
and  selfish  way  of  gaining  heaven,  to  live  without  and  die  within.  It  is 
a  complete  reversion  of  that  law — “  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  &c  ” 

William  Henry  Harrison  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  our  reporter, 
perhaps  because  he  died  within  one  month  of  his  inauguration.  He 
entered  on  his  high  office  on  the  4th  of  March  and  expired  on  the  4th  of 
April,  before  he  had  delivered  to  Congress  a  single  message.  He  was  the 
fiist  President  who  died  in  office. 

Of  his  religious  character  we  only  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict 
morals  and  a  great  friend  of  Sunday  Schools.  Perhaps  our  self-consti- 
tuted  critic  is  himself  no  such  punctual  attendant  on  public  worship  as  to 
render  a  reliable  opinion,  as  to  whether  a  President  who  survived  only 
four  Lord’s  days  found  his  way  to  Church  or  not. 

James  K.  Polk  appeared  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Beyond  that  he  was  never  known  to  have  gone  while  he  resi¬ 
ded  in  Washington.  With  a  horrid  war  on  his  hands,  he  still  appealed 
to  the  God  of  battles  only  from  without  and  at  a  distance,  as  it  were. 
His  wife  had  been  a  communicant  member.  He  became  such,  we  are 
told,  before  he  died. 

«t  Zachary  Taylor,  the  second  President  who  died  in  office,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  administration,  attended  service  at  the  Episcopal  Church, 
but  not  regularly,  we  are  told.  Perhaps  this  is  an  uncharitable  remark, 
since  he  too  may  not  have  been  President  long  enough,  to  enable  any  one 
to  form  a  correct  and  well-founded  opinion  as  to  his  religiosity.  The 
older  we  become,  the  more  do  we  feel  like  being  charitable  towards  all 
men,  in  our  criticisms — especially  towards  dead  men.  But  there  is  no 
record  of  his'having  entered  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  during  his 
last  sickness  which  rapidly  terminated  in  death. 

Franklin  Pierce  had  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  prior  to  his  inauguration  as  President.  We  are  right  glad  to  be 
able  to  record  the  fact.  He,  besides,  was  regular  in  his  attendance.  All 
this  sounds  well.  But — and  this  is  the  misery  again  ! — he  was  never 
known  to  have  communed.  As  he  is  the  only  living  Ex-President  elected 


*  He  vras  a  communicant  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  before  he  died. 
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by  the  people,  and  blessed  with  “  fine  health”  in  his  honorable  retire¬ 
ment,  we  hope  he  has  by  this  time  learned  to  enjoy  the  full  privileges  and 
benefits  of  a  spiritual  citizenship.* 

James  Buchanan,  the  venerable-looking  and  only  Pennsylvania 
President,  had  been  of  Presbyterian  descent.  lie  ever  evinced  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  service  of  that  Church,  but  became  a  member  of  it,  only  after 
the  expiration  of  his  Presidential  term  and  public  career,  in  the  ebbing 
of  his  days  at  his  quiet  Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Let  us  believe 
the  same  of  some  of  his  honored  predecessors,  at  least.  It  is  known  that 
Ex-President  Buchanan  died  in  the  possession  of  a  simple,  childlike 
Faith,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  cheerfully  obeyed  the  dread  summons. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  his  neighbor  in  later  life  and  intimate  friend,  had 
been  his  spiritual  adviser,  and  preached  his  Funeral  Oration,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  deceased  Statesman. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  1  Martyr  President,’  and  the  third  in  the  line, 
who  died  with  the  official  armor  on,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  at  Springfield  and  in  Washington.  But 
with  the  ‘  Great  Rebellion’  on  his  shoulders,  he  never  formally  heeded 
the  consoling  call — “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  He  never  became  a  Church  member,  unless 
his  ‘  Baptism  by  blood  and  fire’  made  him  such.  Of  course,  like  all 
others  who  know  their  duty  and  do  it  not,  he  too  had  his  excuse.  We 
will  note  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

“  I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  Church,  because  I  have  found 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the  long, 
complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  characterize  their 
Articles  of  Belief  and  Confessions  of  Faith.  When  auy  Church  will  in¬ 
scribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership,  the  Saviour’s 
condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of  both  Law  and  Gospel,  ‘  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,’  that  Church  will  I  join 
with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  soul.” 

Alas  !  Lincoln  could  see,  it  seems,  that  “  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
hang  on  these  two  commandments,”  but  could  not  discern  that  the  “  com¬ 
plicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine”  mean  and  teach  just  that — no 
more  and  no  less.  Does  the  Christian  Church  aim  to  instil  any  ofcher 
principle  save  that  of  Divine  Charity  ?  And  how  is  any  mortal,  high  or 
low,  ever  to  have  it  communicated  into  his  soul,  save  as  he  is  willing  to 
become  connected  with  the  reservoir  ?  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  with 
such  views  did  not  withdraw  from  the  LTnion  of  States,  on  the  ground  that 
the  sole  qualification  for  citizenship  is  not  that  all  citizens  shall  be  free, 
both  civilly  and  morally.  And  yet  he  was  willing  to  enter  the  arena  of 
the  State,  and  like  a  valiant  champion  to  be  assassinated  even,  in  order 
to  render  the  ideal  actual;  but  a  spiritual  economy  he  will  not  enter,  un¬ 
less  he  finds  the  imperfect  real  at  once  emblemated  into  the  sublime  ideal. 
It  is  a  question  whether  such  an  inconsistent  life  is  not  equally,  if  not 
more  sad,  than  his  tragic  death. 

Like  too  many  of  his  rank,  again,  he  seems  to  have  remained  satisfied, 
with  the  fact  of  his  wife’s  membership.  We  will  let  the  man  alone ;  but 


*  Recently  died,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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of  his  conduct  and  views,  we  are  allowed  to  speak — especially  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  Church. 

Ulysses  S.  G-rant,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Presidents,  thus  far,  attends 
the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  not  he,  again,  but  Mrs.  Grant,  is  a 
member. 

Our  reporter  closes  his  critical  catalogue  with  the  remark :  “  The 

greater  number  of  our  Presidents  had  never  been  baptized.”  This  is  the 
last  and  worst  item  communicated.  Nevertheless,  let  us  believe  him  to 
be  mistaken,  since  the  faith  in  Caesar’s  household  is  still  sufficiently  low 
to  please  the  most  indifferent  and  infidel  mind. 

Let  us  close  with  a  few  thoughts  which  the  survey  suggests. 

I.  Faith  is  sadly  wanting  in  Caesar’s  household.  By  faith  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  opinion,  by  which  all  that  God  has  spoken  is  held  as  true  ; 
but  a  submission  to  His  economy  and  an  actual  obedience  to  His  sover¬ 
eign  authority.  The  cry  of  a  Lord,  Lord”  will  not  answer  \  it  must  be 
a  doing  of  His  Fatherly  Will. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  how  many  of  our  Presidents  have  faith  ? 
But  two,  certainly ;  three ,  perhaps.  That  proportion  places  our  Ruling 
Households  in  sad  contrast  with  those  across  the  waters — with  Emperors, 
Kings  and  Royal  blood,  in  its  various  qualities.  The  anomaly  has  often¬ 
times  been  felt,  acknowledged,  discoursed  on,  and  then  again  quietly 
tolerated,  ignored  and  forgotten.  The  question  will  nevertheless  intrude 
itself  upon  us,  from  time  to  time — why  are  our  American  Caesars  un- 
churchly,  as  a  rule  ?  Doubtless,  the  want  of  a  National  Church  is  one 
cause — weak  though  it  be.  The  Sons  and  Rulers  of  the  Nation  naturally 
look  about  themselves  for  the  Nation’s  Church.  In  England,  Austria, 
Russia  and  other  Empires,  such  an  establishment  is  at  once  at  hand.  In 
our  realm  there  is  no  room  for  ecclesiastical  favoritism.  The  King  estab¬ 
lishes  none,  but  tolerates  all  alike.  The  variety  and  contradiction  which 
naturally  result,  produce  a  dissipation,  hesitation  and  indifference.  It  is 
fashionable  to  think  and  speak  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  the 
one  more  nearly  National  than  any  other.  It  is  a  mere  notion,  however, 
and  lacks  all  support.  The  line  of  Presidents  shows  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Confession  is  in  greatest  favor  with  them,  and  that  but  three  or  four 
preferred  the  Episcopal.  There  is  no  National  Church  in  America. 

II  The  notion,  that  religion  is  something  future  in  effect — post  mor¬ 
tem — is  another  reason  for  the  irreligion  of  our  Rulers  and  their  compeers, 
as  well  as  for  the  indifference  of  the  many.  Hence  the  neglect  to  live  by 
it,  as  a  directory,  and  the  seizing  hold  on  it,  in  articulo  mortis.  It  is  a 
pitiful  spectacle  to  witness  brave  men  moving  courageously  onward  for 
years  through  duty  and  danger,  without  betraying  any  fear  or  want ;  but 
looking  imploringly  towards  God’s  Kingdom,  as  a  sort  of  Eternal  Life 
insurance  policy,  even  as  children  show  fear  when  night  comes  on.  “  If 
Faith  saves  not  in  this  life  from  guilt  and  sin,”  but  only  from  consequence 
and  punishment  in  the  next,  then  indeed  is  it  but  an  extreme  unction, 
and  our  Presidents  are  right  in  postponing  it  as  long  as  possible.  But  if 
it  be  a  medium  of  regeneration  and  reformation  to  man — a  rule  of  life  and 
conduct,  we  cannot  see  much  virtue  in  seeking  an  interest,  at  an  hour 
too  late  to  practice  its  requirements.  Because  too  many  regard  it  as  a 
way  of  escape,  in  the  hour  of  a  forced  surrender,  a  ‘  city  of  refuge’  in  the 
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moment  of  dissolution — on  this  account  is  it,  that  three-fourths  of  our 
Presidents  and  their  constituents  lay  hold  on  it  merely  as  a  last  resort. 
When  Henry  Clay  had  been  sixty  years  old,  he  said  :  “  I  am  not  a 

Christian ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  before  I  die.”  That  tells  the  whole  sad, 
but  true  story.  As  long  as  we  have  to  do  with  Office  and  Legislation 
then,  we  need  not  be  bothered  with  religion  ;  it  aids  us  not  during  life 
and  its  duties — it  only  saves  the  soul  after  death  !  But  is  not  such  piety 
under  duress ,  and  at  the  tail  end  of  life,  very  much  like  making  over  your 
property  to  your  wife  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  ? 

III.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  wonder  with  many,  why  men  learned 

and  skilled  in  Medicine,  Law,  Politics  and  Science,  should  so  frequently 
be  indifferent  and  skeptical  in  religion.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
such  minds  enjoy  any  special  favoritism  over  the  more  unsophisticated 
and  simple.  Indeed,  they  labor  under  disadvantages  even,  since  unsanc¬ 
tified  knowledge  verily  “  puffeth  up,”  and  in  so  far  proves  a  barrier  in¬ 
stead  of  an  auxiliary.  If  Faith  were  to  be  gained  in  Books,  Schools  and 
Politics,  the  educated  would  be  the  pious  and  the  illiterate  the  most 
empty  of  piety.  But  as  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  School  of  Christ, 
in  wdiich  the  men  of  the  world  are  seldom  disciples,  it  results  naturally 
that  they  are  most  deficient  in  the  ‘  wisdom  which  is  from  above/  The 
learned  Greeks  who  called  on  the  Son  of  Man,  expecting  some  royal  road 
open  for  their  special  benefit,  found  the  precepts,  {  except  a  grain  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone’ — :  except  a  man  become  as 
a  little  child,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God’ — of  as  much  force  for 
them,  as  they  are  for  the  masses,  who  know  not  the  mysteries  of  science. 
When  a  learned  .Reviewer  and  Philosopher  desired  to  take  the  more  im¬ 
mediately  preparatory  steps  to  his  conversion,  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese 
placed  a  Child’s  Catechism  in  his  hand,  and  begged  him  to  study  that 
well.  And  it  was  only  because  this  Zaccheus  was  willing  to  ‘  come  down/ 
that  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Lord.  It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the 
Ex-Presidents  hesitated  long,  ere  he  could  consent  to  kneel,  and  thus 
publicly  humiliate  himself  before  angels  and  men.  Ah!  meu  who  are 
used  to  travel  on  highways,  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  dwell  in  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation.  Why  then  do  we  expect  men  to  become  religious 
the  more  readily,  simply  because  they  sit  on  regal  Thrones  or  hold  offices 
of  State  ?  Did  not  Governor  Pontius  Pilate  remain  a  skeptic  and  King 
Herod  make  a  fool  of  Christ,  whilst  a  poor  soldier  confessed  :  “  Certainly 

this  was  a  righteous  man  ?”  The  Kingdom  of  God  recommends  itself  by 
its  own  native  truth,  and  needs  not  the  recommendation  which  a  Guber¬ 
natorial,  Congressional  or  Presidential  disciple  may  proffer.  And  any 
convert  who  becomes  such  in  consequence  of  any  such  exalted  human 
endorsement,  may  well  be  said  to  seek  the  honor  which  cometh  from 
man. 

IV.  ‘  All  men  have  not  faith’ — great  men  inclusive.  It  must  ever  ap¬ 
pear  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  purely  scientific  reader  of  the  Word,  that 
Faith  is  set  as  a  sort  of  mother  virtue  or  Grace,  and  Lmbelief  as  more 
damning,  than  any  or  every  other  special  vice.  But,  since  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God/  this  Grace,  first  of  all,  places  us  in  a  right 
relation  to  God,  in  which  relation  alone,  it  is  possible  to  do  anything, 
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from  a  right  motive,  in  the  right  spirit,  and  towards  its  right  end.  1  All 
that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin/  The  foundation  being  wrong,  what  righteous¬ 
ness  can  possibly  supervene  ? 

But  ‘  faith  is  the  gift  of  Grod/  Are  we  then  blameless,  in  case  we  cast 
it  back  on  G-od  and  say,  that  we  have  not  this  “  gift  V’  In  no  wise,  since 
by  virtue  of  God’s  preventing  Grace — the  drawing  of  the  Father — all 
men  possess  this  “  gift” — talent,  or  capacity.  But  the  exercise  of  the 
talent  or  gift  depends  on  man  himself.  And  now,  because  of  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  our  public  men ;  the  false  gods  which  are  set  up  along  their  way  ; 
the  idolatry  of  office,  station,  rank,  fame  and  wealth  ;  the  ‘  dogged’  mean¬ 
ness  and  chicanery,  incident  to  such  a  sphere,  and  which  sinks  the  in¬ 
tended  Statesman  into  the  miserable  Politician — because  of  these  and 
other  untoward  circumstances,  their  minds  are  blinded  by  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  the  exercise  of  the  gift  within  them  is  neglected. 

- « — « — * - 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  SOME  OP  OUR  CUSTOMS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


One  is  often  greatly  puzzled  to  know  how  the  thousand  and  one  little 
customs  practiced  in  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  ever  originated. 
Each  has  its  own  little  history.  Many  have  long  since  lost  their  original 
significance,  one  which  few  now  practicing  them  ever  dream  of  ascribing 
them. 

Why  should  we  greet  each  other  by  shaking  hands,  any  more  than  by 
bumping  foreheads  as  the  custom  is  among  some  uncivilized  nations  ? 
Originally  shaking  hands  was  a  token  of  truce.  That  is  when  two  par¬ 
ties  were  fighting,  and  wished  to  cease  their  contest  for  awhile,  or 
always,  each  would  take  hold  of  the  other’s  right  hand,  with  which  he 
held  and  wielded  his  weapon.  As  long  as  this  was  held,  they  were  safe 
from  one  another’s  treacherous  blow.  From  this  truce,  token,  or  sign  of 
ceasing  to  fight  or  wound,  came  the  custom  of  saluting  by  shaking  each 
other’s  right  hand. 

Perhaps  the  shaking  part  was  not  so  much  practiced  by  the  ancients. 
Indeed  some  modern  people  have  a  habit  of  never  shaking  when  they 
salute  you  by  the  hand.  Some  coldly  point,  or  hold  one  or  two  fingers  to 
you,  which  you  may  seize  a  hold  of  or  not,  as  you  see  proper.  Had  one 
of  the  ancients  done  this,  he  would  have  been  suspected  of  designing  to 
use  part  of  his  hand  in  injuring  the  one  he  greeted.  Some  extend  the 
arm,  and  allow  the  hand  to  hang  limberly  down  as  if  paralyzed.  Others 
push  powerfully  like  the  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  locomotive,  instead  of 
shaking,  inverting  the  motion  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  current  of 
feeling.  Why  should  it  be  considered  impolite  to  shake  hands  with  the 
glove  on  ?  The  knights  and  warriors  of  old,  fought  with  their  bodies 
encased  in  an  armor  or  metallic  suit.  On  the  hands  they  wore  iron 
gloves.  When  two  persons  after  fighting  as  enemies  wished  to  cease 
fighting  and  be  friends,  the  iron  glove  was  taken  from  the  right  hand, 
as  a  mark  of  friendship,  and  hands  were  grasped.  To  refuse  to  remove 
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the  glove  in  shaking  hands,  was  then  as  much  as  to  say,  (i  I  am  still 
your  enemy/’ 

Why  do  polite  men  lift  or  touch  their  hats  when  they  greet  others? 
The  old  warriors  wore  helmets,  steel  hats,  as  part  of  their  armor,  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  heads.  When  a  warrior  was  conquered,  and  wished  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  enemy,  he  would  take  the  helmet  from  his  head,  which 
meant  that  he  would  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  foe. 
When  a  beaten  knight  was  willing  to  be  disarmed,  he  would  remove  his 
helmet.  From  this  we  derive  our  custom  of  lifting  or  touching  the  hat 
in  our  greetings. 

Why  do  we  bow  as  a  mark  of  politeness  and  respect  in  meeting  and 
greeting  one  another  ?  In  ancient  times  prisoners  and  captives  bowed 
when  they  offered  their  neck  to  the  stroke  of  the  enemy  or  executioner. 
From  this  we  get  the  bow,  now  in  use. 

How  charming  is  the  graceful  courtesy  of  a  lady  !  There  was  a  time 
when  it  held  no  such  charm.  In  earlier  ages,  blood-thirsty  warriors 
were  slow  to  pardon  their  captives.  To  sue  for  mercy,  they  would  fall 
on  their  knees  before  their  masters.  From  this  originated  the  courtesy. 

Ear-rings  are  now  an  ornament.  In  the  olden  time  they  were  a  badge 
of  slavery.  The  form  of  the  ring  on  the  slave  would  tell  who  the 
master  was.  It  was  so  soldered  that  it  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
ear. 

Hair-pins,  too,  are  quite  an  ornament.  Originally  it  was  a  poniard,  or 
small  dagger,  carried  in  the  hair  as  a  weapon.  In  some  parts  of  Sicily, 
these  kinds  of  hair-pins  are  still  worn,  for  the  same  reason  that  some 
people  carry  a  revolver. 

- ♦  -«»— ♦ - 

AN  AGED  PASTOR. 


“  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  glad  tidings  of  salvation!  Their 
messages  of  peace  are  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  des  eiided  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing ,  even  life  for  ever - 
more.” 


It  was  a  touching  sight 
To  see  the  aged  man  or  Grod 
Bowed  with  the  weight  of  many  years, 
Walk,  arm  in  arm,  beside 
The  youthful  pastor. 


His  aged  head  and  silvery  locks, 
Sprinkled  with  the  frost  of  eighty  winters, 
Almost  touching  the  dark  tresses  of  him, 

Who  just  set  out  upon  the  sacred  ro  id 
O’er  which  the  weary  so  long  have  trod. 

1  only  pray  the  Lord  may  spare  his  life, 

And  give  him  grace  to  spend  it  in  His  cause 
Teaching  immortal  souls  the  way  to  Ileav’n, 
His  own  pure  walk  of  life  e’er  tending  there, 
Until  within  the  shining  courts  above 
He  reaps  the  precious  fruit  of  all  his  toils. 

Egypt,  Pa.,  August  30,  1869. 
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A  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC  SCHWARTZ. 


The  name  of  this  man,  though  a  G-erman,  takes  us  far  off  to  India, 
the  oldest  land  of  science  and  art.  For  many  centuries  its  beautiful 
mountains  and  valleys  have  been  the  scene  of  battle  and  bloodshed. 
Very  many  years  ago,  however,  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  in  India. 
According  to  Christian  tradition,  the  first  apostle  to  that  country  was  St. 
Thomas.  When  the  Portuguese  discoverers  landed  upon  the  Malabar 
coast,  they  found  certain  Christians  who  claimed  that  he  had  been  the  first 
to  take  the  Gospel  to  them.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years  the  southern  point  of  India  has  possessed  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  which  received  its  bishops  from  Babylon  and  Antioch,  down 
to  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits  subjugated  them  to  the 
unknown  Roman  Pope.  After  the  Portuguese  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Hollanders,  the  latter  attempted  to  convert  the  people  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  by  too  much  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  seed  that  they  sowed  was  not 
likely  to  last.  From  1706  to  1750,  however,  there  were  eight  thousand 
persons  in  India  who  professed  Evangelic  Protestant  faith ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  such  a  foundation  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the  heart  of  any  one  who 
was  willing  to  labor  there  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  Schwartz  was  the 
man  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  Evangelism  in  that  far-off  heathen  land.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1726.  His  mother,  when  on  her  death  bed,  com¬ 
mended  his  soul  to  the  care  of  the  Lord.  He  passed  through  prepara¬ 
tory  schools,  and  finally  attended  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  teacher  in  the  Orphan  House.  He  at  last  became  a  preacher, 
and  soon  began  to  think  of  committing  himself  to  the  great  missionary 
work.  He  received  a  pressing  call  to  a  church  in  his  native  land ;  but 
having  put/his  hand  to  the  missionary  plough,  he  would  not  think  of 
looking  back.  In  December,  1749,  he  took  ship  at  London  for  the  coast 
of  India;  but  contrary  winds  kept  the  vessel  an  entire  month  in  the  ha¬ 
ven  at  Falmouth.  But  she  finally  sailed,  and  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1750,  the  zealous  missionary  looked  out  upon  the  heathen  coast  of 
Caddelone. 

Schwartz  learned  the  Tamul  language  with  so  much  zeal,  that,  after 
four  months,  he  was  able  to  preach  his  first  Indian  sermon.  He  now 
began  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  conducted  catechetical  instruction  in 
the  Tamul  and  Portuguese  schoools,  and  baptized  four  hundred  persons 
in  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  studiously  applied  himself  to  traveling,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  wherever  he  went;  and  through  many  a  long  and 
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weary  year  be  went  among  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians, 
with  the  message  of  the  Cross — never  growing  weary  :  whether  in  city 
or  in  country,  among  friends  or  enemies,  in  cold  or  heat,  in  war  or  peace, 
by  day  or  by  night ;  whether  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  majestic 
banyan  tree  of  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  or  in  his  little  hut  made 
of  palm  leaves;  whether  upon  the  travelers’  bench  by  the  wayside,  or 
before  the  pagoda,  or  amid  the  wild  idolatry  of  India,  he  could  always 
say  :  “  Brothers,  be  children  of  one  Father.” 

He  visited  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  and  wherever  he  went  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  It  was  now  very  evident 
that  he  had  remarkable  gifts  for  missionary  labor.  He  won  such  uni¬ 
versal  confidence,  that  nobody  could  say  ought  against  his  character  or 
his  purpose.  The  English  government  recognized  his  services,  and  his 
name  became  familiar  not  only  throughout  India,  but  in  all  Protestant 
civilized  lands. 

Schwartz  enjoyed  excellent  health  in  that  warm  country.  The  con¬ 
stant  peace  of  mind  which  he  preserved  and  his  steadfastness  of  purpose 
seemed  to  elevate  him  above  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  said  that  the  Lord  kept  him  under  His  kind  care,  and  he  passed 
through  numerous  scenes  where  God’s  preserving  providence  was  won¬ 
derfully  extended  to  him.  For  example,  when  he  arose  one  morning 
before  day.  he  found  that  he  had  been  occupying  a  place  just  beside 
where  a  poisonous  serpent  lay,  though  he  was  not  disturbed  in  the  least 
by  it. 

In  1772,  the  powder-magazine  of  the  fortification  where  he  was,  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  whole  place  was  covered  with  ruins  and  dead  bodies. 
But  Schwartz  was  found,  with  the  children  and  members  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  about  him,  totally  unharmed. 

This  devout  and  earnest  man  won  many  souls  to  Christ,  among  whom 
were  tender  children,  rough  soldiers,  young  men  and  aged  persons — 
people  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  When  Schwartz  became  advanced 
in  life,  and  was  unable  to  travel  as  much  as  he  had  done,  he  sat  from 
morning  till  night  among  the  natives  of  every  rank  ;  and  in  his  presence 
all  animosities  and  quarrels  subsided.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  poor 
widows,  whom  he  employed  in  spinning  and  other  labors ;  of  poor  girls, 
who  knitted  and  sewed  while  he  instructed  them;  and  of  the  children 
of  missionaries,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  great  work  of  serving  Christ. 
He  was  never  married.  In  his  advanced  life  he  found  that  nearly  all 
his  old  friends  had  left  him.  A  severe  illness  afflicted  him,  and  he  lay 
for  three  months,  ready  at  any  time  to  die.  Fie  was  very  fond  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  upon  his  bed  of  sickness  repeated  some  of  the  songs  that  lie 
loved  to  utter  when  in  health.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1798,  at  four  o’clock,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  a  true  and  faithful  na¬ 
tive  helper.  Loud  weeping  filled  the  garden  of  his  house,  where  the 
crowds  had  assembled  to  learn  about  their  consoler  and  father.  The 
prince  of  the  country  hastened  to  see  his  dear  friend  lying  in  the  coffin  ; 
and  after  he  was  buried,  had  a  marble  monument  to  his  “  deceased  and 
worthy  father  Schwartz  ;”  and  in  the  missionary  garden  he  prepared  an  in¬ 
scription  in  English  verse,  which  expressed  his  admiration  of  his  “  father,” 
and  the  wish  that  he  “  might  become  worthy  of  him.”  In  later  life  the 
prince  further  declared  the  remembrance  of  the  departed  missionary  by 
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beneficent  institutions  for  the  young  and  the  sick.  In  1807,  the  East 
India  Company  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  patriarch  of 
the  Indian  Mission,  in  the  Marion  church  of  Fort  St.  George,  at 
Madras. 

But  the  proudest  monument  of  his  life  was  the  great  crowd  of  those 
who  had  been  led  to  the  cross  by  his  instrumentality,  and  the  multitude 
of  strong  men  whom  he  left  behind  to  continue  the  work  that  he  had 
begun.  When  a  good  missionary  visited  Southern  India  in  1803,  he  saw 
the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  Schwartz.  Whole  villages  came  to  him  for  in¬ 
struction  ;  he  baptized  thirteen  hundred  heathen,  founded  eighteen  new 
churches,  and  subsequently  baptized  twenty-seven  hundred  people. 

When  Bishop  Heber  came,  in  1836,  to  Southern  India— u  in  this  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gospel  ” — he  found  that  the  number  of  living  Christians 
amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty  missionaries  in  the  land  where  Schwartz  com¬ 
menced  his  labors.  But  still  “the  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  are 
few/’ 

Now,  when  we  compare  the  labors  of  such  a  man  as  this  good  mission¬ 
ary  with  the  great  conquests  of  warriors  such  as  Caesar  and  Napoleon, 
the  most  of  people  would  prefer  to  be  the  military  chieftain,  and  not  the 
humble  missionary.  But  wlfo  stands  highest  in  the  favor  of  God  ? 
Whose  crewn  will  be  the  highest  hereafter  ?  If  you  convert  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way,  you  are  rearing  a  monument  higher  than  the 
greatest  ever  erected  to  the  military  chieftain. 
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BARON  BUNSEN. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

His  name  was,  and  forever  shall  be,  Christian  Carl  Bunsen.  For  this 
was  given  him  at  his  baptism.  Albeit,  in  later  life,  the  king  of  Prussia 
made  him  a  Baron,  and  a  Chevalier  or  a  Knight,  which  titles  added 
nothing  to  his  greatness  or  goodness,  his  highest  glory  was,  and  ever 
shall  be,  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

In  these  days  my  hands  incidentally  fell  upon  an  interesting  memoir 
of  this  man,  written  by  his  widow  When  he  was  about  dying,  at  Bonn, 
he  said  to  her  :  “  Write  yourself  the  history  of  our  common  life.  You 
can  do  it;  you  have  it  in  your  power; — only  be  not  mistrustful  of  your¬ 
self.”  Two  months  later  she  commenced  her  task.  With  tender  fidelity 
she  sketches  the  life  of  her  great  husband.  Of  course  you  cannot  but 
notice,  here  and  there,  the  partiality  of  an  affectionate,  devoted  wife. 
But  this  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  censured  From  my  earliest  stu¬ 
dent  life  Bunsen  has  been  to  my  mind  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  statesman 
and  scholar.  With  eager  interest  I  therefore  followed  his  public  life  to 
its  close.  And  now,  in  reading  this  memoir,  I  seem  to  be  witnessing  the 
pleasing  panorama  of  a  country,  whose  scenery  I  had  partly  seen  and  whose 
people  I  had  familiarly  mingled  with. 

His  father  was  a  Prussian  soldier,  of  small  stature,  keen  eye,  bushy 
eyebrows;  hot-tempered,  yet  withal  full  of  kindness  and  good  nature. 
The  mother  was  a  small,  delicately-formed  woman,  always  active,  casting 
looks  of  respect  upon  her  husband,  and  looks  ot  love  upon  her  son 
Christian.  They  were  a  God-fearing  couple,  leading  a  life  of  prayer  aud 
religious  edification.  At  the  age  of  forty-one  the  father  married  his 
godly  bride.  It  was  his  second  marriage.  They  lived  in  Corbach,  an 
obscure  village  of  Germany.  On  August  25,  1791,  a  child  was  born  to 
them,  which  they  took  to  St.  Kilian’s  Church,  in  Corbach,  the  following 
Sunday,  three  days  after  its  birth,  to  have  it  baptized.  Making  a  record 
of  the  baptism,  the  father  added  this  prayer  to  the  record  :  “  0  God, 
guide  him  by  Thy  grace,  and  let  him  grow  up  in  Thy  love  and  fear,  and 
in  all  virtue,  to  the  joy  of  his  parents.  Amen.  Ilenrich  Christian 
Bunsen.”  Thus  began  Christian  Carl  Bunsen’s  life  on  earth. 
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His  parents  were  educated  people.  They  themselves  taught  the  little 
boy  to  read  and  write.  At  six  years  of  age  he  began  to  take  lessons  with 
a  student.  At  that  time  many  school-masters  and  ministers  of  Germany 
were  unbelievers.  Father  Bunsen  guarded  the  heart  of  his  boy  by  a 
strict  instruction  and  religious  devotions  at  home.  Every  morning  and 
evening  the  Scriptures  and  a  prayer  were  read  with  his  family.  From  a 
boy  Christian  showed  a  great  talent  and  industry  in  studying.  He  out¬ 
ran  his  comrades  in  his  studies.  One  of  these,  speaking  of  their  school¬ 
days  at  Corbach,  says  : 

“  Christian  Bunsen  s  own  small  room  was  in  the  upper  storv,  towards 
the  garden.  Here,  during  my  Corbach  school  years,  did  I  go  in  and  out, 
finding  my  friend  never  otherwise  than  occupied,  full  of  zeal  and  earn¬ 
estness  over  his  books.  In  the  morning  he  was  up  with  the  sun,  which 
shone  straight  into  his  window,  looking  to  the  east.  During  the  summer 
evenings,  when  I  came  in  the  twilight  to  fetch  him  to  walk,  he  was  read¬ 
ing  or  writing,  but  ever  turned  from  his  occupation  to  receive  me  with 
bright  kindness.  Throughout  the  school  he  was  admired  as  a  genius. 

“  I  never  saw  him  play  at  any  games  of  skill  or  chance  (cards),  nor 
indeed  at  any  festival  or  fruit-gathering.  He  loved  to  bathe,  and  some¬ 
times  would  play  at  ball ;  also  at  chess  or  picquet  with  me  alone.” 

He  was  kind,  thankful  and  obedient  to  his  teachers;  indeed,  the  most 
inoffensive  youth  among  all  his  school  fellows.  From  a  child  he  was 
fond  of  air  and  sunshine,  and  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  strong  body,  he  had  no  taste  for  bodily  exercise,  but  always 
preferred  to  enjoy  himself  in  ease  and  repose. 

After  quitting  his  soldier  life,  his  father  lived  on  a  small  firm  and  a 
small  pension.  By  transcribing  papers  for  a  Corbach  lawyer  he  earned 
a  trifle  more.  The  latter  amounted  to  3,020  Thalers  and  33  Groschen 
in  twenty-one  years.  With  part  of  these  earnings  he  tried  to  support  his  son 
at  school.  This  money  Christian  carefully  laid  by  tor  the  purchase  of 
books.  “  Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saving 
all  the  small  coin  he  became  master  of”  for  the  same  use. 

He  had  a  great  talent  for  languages,  but  none  for  music.  To  hear 
rnu'ic  gave  him  great  p’easure,  but  he  had  no  gift  as  a  performer.  He 
said  he  could  go  up  the  notes  of  the  scale,  but  always  failed  in  coming 
down. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  having  been  instructed  by  his  pastor  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Kilian.  The  doctrine  he  was  therein  taught  differed  from  that 
held  by  his  parents.  Instead  of  their  simple,  earnest  faith  in  Christ,  as 
the  divine  Saviour,  he  was  taught  a  system  of  half-virtues  and  half- 
truths  in  the  name  of  Christianity.  Happily  his  parents  aud  not  his 
pastor,  moulded  his  faith  and  life. 

At  home,  by  strict  economy,  the  father  could  support  him  at  school. 
He  became  a  close  student.  Instead  of  rising  with  the  sun,  as  his 
schoolmate  tells  us,  his  father  always  woke  him  at  three  in  the  morning. 
And  through  life  he  continued  to  be  an  early  riser.  At  length  he  was 
far  enough  advanced  to  enter  the  university.  By  the  help  of  friends  he 
secured  the  use  of  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  After 
studying  here  a  year,  he  found  that  he  needed  the  advantages  of  one  of 
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the  larger  universities.  At  that  time  Ileyne  was  the  leading  classical  scholar 
of  Germany.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Hither  Bunsen  removes  his  student’s  tent.  Thereby  he  loses 
the  use  of  his  scholarship,  aud  assumes  a  more  expensive  course  of  study. 
With  a  letter  of  introduction  the  trembling  youth  of  eighteen  approaches 
the  venerable  Heyne,  full  of  years  and  of  honor.”  The  wise  old  man 
at  once  discerned  the  qualities  of  the  student,  and  with  fatherly  kindness 
took  him  by  the  hand.  Bunsen  says:  Poor  and  lonely  did  I  arrive  in 
this  place.  Ileyne  received  me,  guarded  me,  bore  with  me,  encouraged 
me,  showed  me  in  himself  the  example  of  a  high  and  noble  energy  and 
indefatigable  activity,  in  a  calling  which  was  not  that  to  which  his  merit 
entitled  him.”  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  this  university. 

An  entrance  in  a  German  university  forms  the  actual  epoch  in  a  young 
man’s  life.  Then  even  more  so  than  now.  The  bulk  of  the  professors 
made  light  of  true  faith.  But  few  of  the  students  were  openly  aud  sin¬ 
cerely  pious.  And  these  few  required  the  spirit  of  martyrs  to  remain 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  Duels  were  frequent,  and  the  great  mass  of  them 
were  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  convivial  excesses,  beer-drinking  and  all 
manner  of  midnight  carousals.  Those  refusing  to  join  them  were  ridi¬ 
culed  and  ruled  out  of  so  called  refined  society. 

Henrich  Bunsen  and  his  wife  knew  full  well  what  their  talented  son 
risked  in  going  to  Go  tingen ;  and  the  son  likewise  knew  it.  When  it 
came  to  the  sad  parting  from  parents  and  home  Christian  grieved  greatly. 
What  would  he  do  without  the  counsel  and  love  of  home  ?  What 
awaited  him  at  the  university  ? 

“  Dear  child,”  said  the  father,  “  behold  the  heavens  are  blue  every¬ 
where.”  This  advice,  too,  he  gave  him : 

“In  clothing,  live  up  to  your  means; 

In  food,  below  your  means; 

In  dwelling,  above  your  means.” 

In  beginning  his  university  studies  he  selected  for  his  motto,  11  plus  ultra  ’ 
(more  beyond)  ;  which  was  to  remind  him  that  however  much  he  might 
learn  to  know,  that  beyoud  the  things  he  knew,  there  remained  a  world 
of  truth  to  him  unknown  and  still  to  be  learned.  And  of  this  too  he 
would  strive  to  know  more.  In  later  life  he  chose  for  his  motto,  In 
silentio  et  spe  (In  silence  and  in  hope).  Be  careful  in  selecting  your 
associates,  is  an  important  advice  to  all  young  people,  and  especially  to 
young  men  going  to  college  or  the  university.  Who  should  be  Bunsen’s 
associates  at  Gottingen  ?  Should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  scoffing 
scholarly  rowdies,  he  might  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  Soon  after  he 
reached  Gottingen',  Heyne  recommended  him  as  teacher  of  the  German 
language  to  William  B.  Astor,  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York. 
This  led  to  a  life-long  friendship  between  him  and  this  wealthy  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  soon  gathered  a  group  of  kindred  minds  around  him — Bach¬ 
man,  Liicke,  Reck.  Brandis,  Jacobi,  Kleuze,  and  Ulrich.  On  a  certain 
cheerful  evening,  whilst  mingling  in  social  enjoyment,  these  young  men 
made  a  vow,  each  to  each  other  and  to  all,  that  they  would  effect  some¬ 
thing  great  in  their  lives.  And  they  all  redeemed  their  vow,  for  every 
one  became  great  in  the  world  of  science. 
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A  NEW  year’s  LETTER  TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

To  earnest  minds  the  first  of  January  is  always  a  day  of  self  recollec¬ 
tion.  It  was  so,  too,  to  Bunsen.  Here  is  a  New  Year’s  letter  to  his 
parents  : 

Gottingen,  1st  January,  1813. 

All  blessing  be  upon  my  dear  parents  in  the  new  year  !  Neither  in  person 
nor  in  the  form  of  a  letter  could  I  accomplish  appearing  before  you  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  but  at  least  from  my  room  I  pour  forth  my  greet¬ 
ing.  Never  did  I  commence  a  New  Year  with  more  emotion  than  now. 
When  on  the  night  of  the  last  first  of  January,  I  sat  solitary  before  my  desk, 
and  looked  over  the  series  of  wishes  and  questions  which  in  the  same  mid¬ 
night  hour  two  years  ago  I  had  written  down,  gazing  with  joy  and  hope  into 
the  future ;  and  when  I  then  contemplated  the  images  of  my  past  life,  and 
considered  how  the  Almighty  has  blessed  me  from  earliest  days  in  such 
kind  parents,  and  otherwise  so  variously,  and  later,  in  a  land  of  strangers 
and  in  a  doubtful  position,  had  cleared  up  my  dark  anticipations  and  fulfilled 
my  timid  wishes ;  and  when  at  last  turning  to  the  present,  I  beheld  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  response  to  my  yearnings  after  the  future,  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  my  life,  by  ways  so  unexpected,  to  a  point  where  I  now  tread  those 
fields  of  knowledge  which  P  had  then  loved  rather  than  seen  ; — then  did 
sadness  steal  over  me,  and  a  melancholy  doubt  seize  on  my  spirit  lest  I 
should  have  enjoyed  and  possessed  too  much  of  good  for  the  share  of  a 
mortal,  and  that  some  hard  blow  might  tear  away  a  portion  of  the  blessing 
granted  to  remind  me  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  that  is  earthly. 

The  whole  Christmas  time  had  been  very  precious,  in  allowing  me  one 
week  in  which  to  live  entirely  to  myself,  and  the  Christmas  festival  brought 
a  store  of  bright  recollections  from  earliest  childhood.  I  kept  the  holy  eve 
with  Ludwig  Abeken,  of  Osnabruik,  whom  I  have  known  since  last  autumn, 
and  who  is  bound  to  me  like  a  brother;  with  him  and  a  few  others  who  are 
dear  to  me,  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  other  portions 
of  the  Bible,  which  I  have  often  before  me,  besides  Plato  and  other  books 
of  study  in  Greek.  The  next  morning  I  decked  out  my  room  with  branches 
of  pine  and  tapers,  and  a  piano,  which  I  had  borrowed  for  the  festival  time, 
as  my  friend  plays  it  remarkably  well. 

The  following  evening  we  met  at  supper  in  a  somewhat  larger  party,  but 
only  of  friends  and  habitual  associates,  and  did  not  separate  till  after  mid¬ 
night.  Through  the  days  between  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  study  was 
unremitting,  but  on  New  Year’s  eve  I  finished  the  large  and  important 
Greek  book  with  which  I  had  been  busied.  At  ten  o’clock  I  went  with 
Beeker  of  Gotha,  with  Ulrich  of  Jena,  and  Susemiehl  of  Kiel,  also  with  my 
old  friend  and  countryman,  Wolrad  Schumacher,  to  the  room  of  my  Osna- 
briick  friend,  for  a  social  meeting.  Thus  we  were  a  company  from  all  parts 
of  our  fatherland,  and  composed  of  all  faculties:  three  philologers,  Abeken 
and  myself,  each  reckoned  as  half  a  theologian,  one  student  of  divinity,  two 
of  medicine  and  one  of  law.  Outside,  the  entire  long  street  shone  with 
light  and  reverberated  with  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  When  the 
clock  struck*  twelve  all  doors  and  windows  burst  open,  and  the  street  was 
alive  with  human  heads  and  the  voice  of  congratulation.  We,  however,  in 
deep  silence,  touched  glasses  to  honor  the  expiring  year,  and  severally  em¬ 
braced,  without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word,  till  after  a  pause  we  joined  in 
the  fine  song  of  Voss:  ‘'The  year’s  last  hour  tolls  forthwith  deepening 
chime  a  solemn  sound.”  Then  did  the  gloom  of  the  imminent  parting  and 
the  probability,  that,  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  I  now  looked  upon  many  of 
.those  around  me,  so  possess  my  mind  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and 
by  the  time  they  came  to  the  last  verse  I  was  wholly  overcome,  which  sel- 
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<lom  happens  to  me.  Towards  one  o'clock  we  again  became  cheerful,  and 
with  singing  and  sound  of  guitar  we  moved  homewards  to  my  dwelling, 
where  Schumacher  remained  with  me. 

Abeken  had  but  lately  joined  Bunsen’s  student  circle.  lie  was  then 
suffering  from  depression  of  spirit,  partly  owing  to  a  disease  from  which 
he  died  not  long  after  this.  Bunsen  took;  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
to  the  Saviour.  Of  this  Abeken  writes  :  “  Bunsen  asked  me  with  an 
indescribable  look,  a  beam  of  kindness  and  benevoleuce,  whether  we 
should  not  be  brothers?  What  a  blessed  moment  was  that  !  I  had  not 
known  before  what  it  was  to  have  a  friend,  and  now  my  heart  expanded. 
I  could. speak  little,  but  the  whole  gloomy  past  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  I  held  fast  the  happy  present.  I  spent  the  evening  at  Ulrich’s, 
where  Bunsen  also  was.  After  supper  he  read  passages  out  of  the  New 
Testament — that  of  the  man  who  built  his  house  on  the  rock,  that  of  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  last  chapter  of  John.  Never  had  I  felt  so 
happy;  my  life  and  what  I  am  capable  of  becoming,  seemed  to  clear  up 
before  me.  My  entire  being  is  changed ;  my  friends  call  me  the  New¬ 
born,  and  they  are  right.” 

BUNSEN  u  IN  LOVE.” 

Bunsen  went  from  the  University  to  Rome,  where  he  found  among  rare 
treasures  the  great  European  scholar  Niebuhr,  and  her  to  whose  graceful 
pen  and  loving  heart  we  are  indebted  for  these  interesting  volumes.  He 
found  her  in  this  wise  :  A  Mrs.  Waddington,  an  intelligent  English  lady, 
and  her  three  daughters,  happened  to  spend  the  winter  at  Rome.  He 
says  :  “  They  take  an  interest  in  me,  and  by  them  I  have  been  introduced 
to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  other  persons.”  Not  long  after  he 
writes  to  his  sister  : 

“'Another  piece  of  news  is,  that  for  about  eight  days  I  have  been  a  little 
in  love.  Be  not  alarmed  ;  only  a  little,  and  without  consequences.  I  visited 
the  family  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  because  they  were  very  kind  in 
inviting  me,  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  them.  I 
conversed  naturally  with  the  eldest  daughter  most  of  all  (the  second  being 
engaged  and  the  third  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age)— she  understands  Ger¬ 
man  very  well,  besides  French  and  Italian.  I  read  German  with  her  with 
pleasure,  and  liked  to  discuss  and  dispute  with  her — as  she  makes  the  same 
objections  to  the  principles  of  German  literature  that  you  do,  and  is  a  very 
earnest  Christian  of  the  Church  of  England. 

All  this  went  on  well  until  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Rome  ap¬ 
proached  ;  and  I  yielded  to  my  inclination  to  profit  by  the  mother’s  extreme 
kindness  in  inviting  me,  almost  daily,  to  walk  and  drive  out  with  them. 
Having  at  first  believed  myself  quite  safe  (the  more  so  as  I  cannot  think  of 
marrying  without  impairing  my  whole  scheme  of  mental  development — and 
least  of  all  could  I  think  of.  pretending  to  a  girl  of  fortune)'— I  thought 
there  was  no  danger.  But  I  have  really  fallen  in  love  a  little  with  the  ami- 
ble  character  and  clear  understanding  and  good  principles  of  this  girl— and 
so,  of  course,  I  no  longer  go  so  continually  to  visit  the  family.  I  laugh  at 
myself  very  often  ;  yet  I  am  disturbed  and  uncomfortable  when  I  have 
passed  a  day  without  seeing  her.” 

We  can  easily  see  what  all  this  is  going  to  lead  to — indeed  what  it 
ought  to  lead  to.  After  forty-three  years  of  married  life,  and  one  of 
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unmiDgled  happiness,  this  good  lady  looks  back  over  these  love  walks 
with  her  polished  scholarly  suitor.  She  says  that  the  month  following 
the  date  of  the  above  letter  they  rarely  passed  a  day  without  meeting. 
And  on  the  first  of  July  following,  1817,  they  were  married.  Bunsen 
had  au  elder  sister  (step-sister),  who  had  great  influence  over  the  years 
of  his  youth.  She  seems  to  have  been  quite  an  intellectual  lady,  who 
moulded  his  views  more  than  his  heart.  Amid  his  great  passion  and 
privileges  for  studying,  his  religious  ardor  was  evidently  in  danger  of 
abating.  For  several  years  before  his  marriage  he  ceased  to  commune. 
On  the  Christmas  following  he  and  his  wife  partook  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment.  From  the  time  of  their  marriage  they  daily  read  the  Bible  to 
gether.  Six  months  later  he  says  :  u  Next  to  God.  my  wife  has  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  my  meditations;  for  as  since  1814  you  (his  sister) 
by  your  life  and  your  faith,  have  directed  my  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  Christ  and  His  teaching,  so  has  Fanny  (his  wife)  now.  in  the  same 
two  fold  manner.  We  have  read  the  Bible  together,  as  she  was  always 
accustomed  to  do  before;  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  (of 
which  she  knows  a  great  portion  by  heart),  her  faith,  combined  with 
clearness  of  understanding  and  the  Christian  spirit  which  regulates  her 
life,  have  pointed  out  to  me  more  and  more  the  treasure  of  all  treasures.” 

This  is  such  a  beautiful  beginning  of  married  life,  that  I  cannot  help 
but  notice  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  readers.  All  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  their  home  life,  these  two  loving  hearts  laid  before  the 
Lord;  and  His  word  continued  to  be  their  daily  study  for  forty-three 
years.  In  sorrow  they  always  found  great  comfort  in  their  daily  devo¬ 
tions.  And  of  sorrow  they  had  their  little  share. 

For  years  Bunsen  dreamed  hopefully  of  studying  at  Home.  Alas,  he 
had  not  the  means.  At  length  God  sent  him  a  friend  in  William  B. 
Astor,  who  agreed  to  accompany  and  support  him.  At  Florence,  on  his 
way  to  Home,  just  on  the  eve  of  realizing  his  fond  dreams,  Astor  is  called 
back  to  New  York,  and  Bunsen  is  left  alone  and  seemingly  without  sup¬ 
port.  Not  till  forty-one  years  later  did  the  two  friends  meet  again,  in 
Heidelberg.  Bunsen  thus  disappointed  felt  greatly  depressed.  He  had 
just  learned,  too,  through  a  letter  from  his  sister,  of  the  heart-rending 
sufferings  of  his  father.  He  sat  him  down,  on  the  damp  stone  seat  of 
the  Loggia  de  Lauzi,  giving  way  to  his  forlorn  feelings.  Ten  years  later, 
after  attaining  to  unexpected  prosperity,  he  came  to  this  same  stone 
bench  to  call  up  and  reimprove  that  trying  day.  From  here  he  writes: 
“  It  was  here,  on  this  stone  seat,  placed  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  Loggie, 
that  I  struggled  through  a  mixture  of  sorrow,  pain  and  disappointment, 
while  the  cold  crowd  of  strangers  passed  before  my  eyes.” 

Bunsen  soon  found  another  pupil,  with  whom  he  went  to  Borne.  Here 
he  found  Niebuhr,  the  Prussian  Minister,  and  other  influential  friends. 
The  great  Niebuhr  learned  to  love  him  like  his  own  child.  Take  the 
following  as  an  instance.  Bunsen’s  child  (Mary),  a  sweet  little  girl, 
died.  They  buried  her  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Borne.  Bunsen 
writes  that  Niebuhr  met  them  at  the  grave.  “Niebuhr  did  not  arrive 
till  after  the  ceremony.  He  embraced  me,  and  wept  aloud;  I  could  only 
say  to  him,  4  My  father  !’  for  such  I  felt  him  to  be.  He  had  ever  been 
fjnd  of  Mary — he  threw  himself  down  and  kissed  the  earth  that  covered 
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her,  exclaiming,  ‘  Thou  lovely  child!’  Many  were  moved  to  tears  by 
seeing  the  great  man  so  moved.” 

No  wonder  he  loved  the  dear  old  man.  One  night  he  dreamed  about 
him,  aud  awoke  weepiug.  Soon  after  Niebuhr  died.  Bunsen  mourned 
like  a  child.  “Could  a  father  do  more  for  a  son  than  Niebuhr  did  for 
me  ?  Whom  have  I  to  thank  for  my  household  happiness,  for  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  home  never  sufficiently  to  be  estimated  and  acknowledged.  I  sunk 
under  grief  as  I  never  sunk  before.  To  fancy  myself  without  him — the 
fatherland  without  him — science,  the  world  without  him,  seemed  intoler¬ 
able.” 

Bunsen  became  a  great  and  greatly  honored  man.  His  society  and 
influence  were  sorght  by  the  king  and  the  princes  of  Prussia,  and  many 
other  lords  and  pnuces.  After  spending  twenty  years  at  Borne,  part  of 
the  time  as  Prussian  Ambassador,  he  became  Ambassador  to  England, 
and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  It  is  not  of  his  life  as  a  statesman  that 
I  wish  to  write.  Of  the  vanity  of  this  he  became  painfully  conscious. 
“  0  how  I  hate  and  detest  diplomatic  life  !”  he  exclaims  at  one  time. 
But  as  a  youth  growing  up  to  Christian  manhood — as  a  husband  and 
father — I  would  trace  his  life. 

A  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON,  WHEN  ABOUT  TO  BE  CONFIRMED. 

“  You  are  approaching  a  solemn  day,  the  most  serious  and  the  holiest,  as 
yet,  of  your  life.  The  ancients  expressed  well  the  fact  in  saying,  that  every 
one  is  in  his  baptism  inscribed  as  the  combatant  of  Christ,  but  in  his  con¬ 
firmation  receives  the  arms  with  which  he  is  to  contend  under  the  banner 
of  Christ.  No  one  has  a  right  to  the  excuse,  that  the  duties  are  unknown 
or  the  saeredness  of  the  engagement  not  considered.  Your  paternal  friend, 
the  honored  and  excellent  Professor  Jacobi,  gave  you  an  excellent  pattern 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Heim,  whom  I  have  often  seen  at  Berlin.  But  first  and 
last,  I  would  have  you  look  up  to  the  model  above  all  others,  Jesus  Christ ; 
think  of  His  sufferings  for  us  sinners,  and  grieve  not  His  Spirit  by  unfaith¬ 
fulness.  There  is  nothing  that  can  support  the  fiery  trial  of  temptation  and 
suffering,  which  is  before  you,  but  the  belief  in  the  revelation  of  God  as 
Love  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  not  mockery  and  scoffers  lead  you 
into  doubt— they  are  judged;  and  be  not  chilled  by  the  coldness  of  those 
around  you,  but  rather  pray  that  by  the  sincerity  of  your  striving  after  right 
and  the  perseverance  of  love  and  patience,  you  may  be  found  worthy  to 
make  the  way  to  the  Saviour  easier  to  them.  Friends  you  will  find  on  the 
way  of  life,  if  you  make  them  an  object  of  prayer.  There  is  no  gift  on  earth 
more  precious  than  faithful  teachers  and  friends.” 

In  America  a  truly  earnest  Christian  statesman  is  a  rare  personage. 
As  for  a  great  or  successful  statesman  doing  the  work  of  three  men,  iu  the 
study  of  oriental  literature,  writing  learned  works  in  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures — sincerely  choosing  consistent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  his 
associates,  composing  hymn  books  and  libraries — that  is  a  thing  unheard 
of  among  us.  When  persecuted  by  the  treachery  and  intrigue  of  rival 
politicians,  Bunsen  found  solace  in  his  Bible  and  his  studies. 

Among  the  first  inquiries  I  made  in  visiting  Heidelberg,  was  about 
the  residence  of  Bunsen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Neckar,  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  bridge,  stands  a  large  plain  white  house,  on  the  Ziegel- 
hausen  road.  Past  its  front  rushes  the  stream,  and  in  its  rear  rises  a 
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mountain.  Almost  daily  I  strolled  along  this  Ziegelhausen  Grasse,  never 
venturing  to  disturb  the  studious  occupants  of  this  literary  retreat  by 
sending  in  my  card,  as  the  custom  of  travelers  is.  Hither  Bunsen  had 
retired  to  devote  his  closing  years  to  the  writing  of  his  Bibel  Werk. 
Though  always  kind  to  visiting  travelers,  and  especially  to  Americans, 
I  felt  that  a  man  with  such  a  great  work  on  hand  and  so  short  a  time 
wherein  to  perform  it,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  without  a  sufficient 
reason. 

A  model  of  a  Christian  father  is  this  man.  Soon  after  its  birth  must 
each  child  be  baptized.  All  are  taught  daily  to  pray  and  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  his  home.  This  became  their  habit.  Most  carefully  he  has 
each  one  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  some  earnest,  faithful 
pastor.  And  these  parents  are  always  present  when  one  of  their  children 
is  confirmed,  though  such  attendance  requires  them  to  travel  many  miles. 
And  all  their  children  are  so  loving,  obedient  and  pious,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  about  them. 

Bunsen  early  acquired  the  habit  of  observing  anniversaries.  “He 
clung  with  affection  to  signs  and  seasons,  and  days  and  years.  A  date 
once  marked  by  an  event  for  good  seemed  to  him  a  point  round  which  all 
that  was  good  and  desirable  might  cluster  forever.”  He  scrupulously 
observed  the  birth-days  of  every  member  of  his  family.  Many  a  birth¬ 
day  and  wedding-day  anniversary  did  his  happy  family  enjoy.  Even  the 
date  of  his  letters  indicates  these.  A  letter  to  his  son  he  dates  on  the 
“Thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day.”  A  letter  to  another  begins 
thus  :  “  It  is  Sunday,  and  your  birth-day  is  in  itself  ever  a  festival  to 
me;  so  in  spirit  I  must  be  half  an  hour  with  you.”  When  he  could  not 
observe  one  of  these  anniversaries  at  home  with  his  family,  he  was  sure 
to  write  a  letter  full  of  love  and  blessing  to  the  happy  home  circle.  New 
Year  was  always  solemnly  entered  upon.  Writing  to  a  friend  he  says  : 
“  You  know,  that  for  almost  forty  years,  without  exception,  we  have, 
alone  in  our  home-circle,  sat  up  to  await  the  year’s  beginning,  with 
choral  singing  and  other  solemn  music,  and  in  serious  conversation,  with 
pauses  between.”  The  date  of  a  great  trial,  or  great  deliverance,  is  de¬ 
voutly  noticed  at  its  yearly  recurrence.  One  letter  is  dated  “  on  the  day 
on  which  the  Protestant  congregation  on  the  capitol  (in  Rome)  was 
founded,”  in  whose  organization  he  was  mainly  instrumental.  I  notice 
this  habitual  observing  of  home  festivals,  because  herein  American  homes 
are  to  a  great  extent  deficient.  Many  a  home  would  be  more  cheerful, 
religious  and  happy,  if  these  little  family  festivals  would  be  regularly 
kept  in  some  pleasant  form. 

A  very  earnest  life  was  that  of  Bunsen.  He  says:  “For  me  God  or¬ 
dained  from  earliest  childhood  a  vigorous  training,  through  poverty  and 
distress;  I  was  compelled  to  fight  my  way  through  the  world,  bearing 
nothing  with  me  but  my  own  inward  consciousness,  and  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  live  for  my  ideal  aim,  disregarding  all  else  as  insignificant.” 
His  later  years  brought  him  much  trial.  In  his  early  life  he  was  charged 
with  secret  sympathy  with  Romanism.  Now  he  evidently  tended  toward 
Rationalism,' the  other  extreme.  Some  of  his  published  views  alarmed 
many  of  his  old  friends.  Whatever  his  theoretical  errors  may  have  been, 
at  heart,  he  held  fast  to  Christ,  as  the  divine  Saviour  of  sinners.  As  he 
approached  death  his  faith  shone  with  peculiar  brightness.  Speaking  to 
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his  family,  when  almost  too  feeble  for  utterance,  he  said  :  l(  Have  you  any 
doubts?  I  have  none.  We  are  all  sinners,  but  in  God  we  exist  and 
shall  be  in  eternal  life.  We  shall  meet  ag«in,  of  that  I  am  sure.  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  are  only  then  II is  sons,  if  the  spirit  of  love 
which  was  in  Christ  is  also  in  us.  It  is  sweet  to  die.”  While  thus 
waiting  to  go  home  his  daughter  and  son  sang  in  an  adjoining  room, 
accompanied  by  a  family  organ,  the  well-known  hymn  for  the  dying: 
“  Wachet  auf  ruft  uns  die  Stimme,”  or  as  it  is  tranlated, 

“Wake,  awmke,  for  night  is  flying, 

The  watchmen  on  the  heights  are  crying  ; 

Awake,  Jerusalem,  at  last! 

Midnight  hears  the  welcome  voices, 

And  at  the  thrilling  cry  rejoices  : 

Come  forth,  ye  virgins,  night  is  past ! 

The  Bridegroom  comes,  awake, 

Your  lamps  with  gladness  take, 

Hallelujah ! 

And  for  His  marriage-feast  prepare, 

For  ye  must  go  to  meet  Him  there.” 

He  fell  asleep  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  where  his  son  bought  a  house 
for  him,  in  which  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days.  In  less  than  a  year 
he  had  to  move  again — for  the  last  time.  With  gentle  hands  and  bleed¬ 
ing  hearts,  his  three  sons  and  a  son  in  law,  assisted  by  his  two  scholars 
who  aided  him  in  his  studies,  bore  him  through  the  streets  of  Bonn  to 
the  cemetery.  When  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  WaddiDgton,  was  buried 
near  her  English  home,  her  poor  neighbors  did  not  leave  her  grave  till 
they  had  carefully  filled  it  in  with  soil  by  single  handfuls,  that  not  the 
smallest  stone  might  fall  upon  her  coffin.  They  were  the  poor  to  whom 
the  dear  lady  had  been  a  lifelong  friend.  Never  have  I  read  of  a  more 
touching  instance  of  gratitude  at  the  grave  of  a  saint,  than  this.  More 
desirable,  methinks,  is  su'-h  a  burial  than  that  accorded  to  Emperor  or 
President.  Somewhat  in  this  wise,  too,  wras  Bunsen  buried.  It  was 
purely  a  ceremony  of  affection,  without  the  parade  and  pomps  of  hired 
officials.  Here,  too,  handfuls  of  earth  were  thrown  into  the  grave  by 
each  relative  and  friend,  as  they  cast  a  last  look  at  the  coffin. 

- — O  - 1 - 

*  # 

The  Dark  Valley  Bright. — Oh,  the  blessed  hope  and  joyful  ex¬ 
pectation  that  attends  a  spiritual  mind,  especially  when  it  is  enlivened  and 
assisted  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Divine  grace!  For,  without  that, 
even  good  men  uiay  be  liable  to  some  dejections  and  fears  as  to 
another  world,  from  the  vastness  of  the  change,  the  sense  of  their  fail¬ 
ings,  the  weakness  of  their  minds,  and  mistrust  of  their  own  unfitness  for 
heaven  ;  but  so  great  is  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  towards  them 
that  sincerely  love  and  fear  Him,  that  He  always  makes  their  passage 
safe,  though  it  be  not  so  triumphant.  And  although  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  may  seem  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  at  a  distance,  yet 
when  God  is  pleased  to  conduct  His  servants  through  it,  lie  makes  it  a 
happy  passage  into  a  state  of  glorious  immortality  and  everlasting  life. — 
Stillinc/Jlret. 
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EPITAPHS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


BY  PERKIOMEN. 


The  remains  of  Simon  Snyder,  the  third  Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  second  State  Constitution,  are  covered 
over  by  a  large  mute  marble  slab,  fixed  supinely  on  a  slight  mound,  in 
the  grave-yard  adjoining  the  Old  Church,  at  Selins  Grove — a  village  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Snyder  County.  Numerous 
and  anxious  are  the  inquirers  for  the  reason,  why  so  speechless  a  stone 
should  cover  the  dust  of  a  man,  who  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  ?  His  late, 
and  latest  remaining  son,  told  us,  that  his  heirs,  immediately  after  the 
Governor’s  demise,  united  in  requesting  his  most  intimate  friend  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  Epitaph,  suitable  to  his  character  and  standing.  That  friend 
consented,  but  died  ere  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  A  man  does  well 
then,  to  heed  this  saying — “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might  ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis¬ 
dom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest.”  Thus  the  Governor’s  marble 
was  left  unlettered. 

This  we  may  regret;  but  there  is  a  recommendation  about  such  a 
tombstone  which  is  vainly  looked  for  in  many — that  it  does  not  lie.  Still, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  like  it.  It  is  a  little  too  bare.  That  man  is  sorely 
sick  at  heart,  who  must  seal  his  lips,  lest  a  falsehood  come  out ;  and  not 
otherwise  is  it,  in  regard  to  a  monument  or  marble  over  the  dead.  We 
prefer  the  Catacomb,  or  early  Christian  style  of  inscriptions,  over  the 
dust  of  the  departed.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye, and  does  the  heart  much 
good,  to  read  such  Epitaphs  as  : — 

Christina  in  Peace — Regina  y/ith  God — Marta  in  Christ — 
Lavinia  with  the  Saints — Theophilus  at  Home — Jacobus  Vic¬ 
torious.  They  are  brief  indeed,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  line  or 
two,  of  necessary  dates  ;  but  so  expressive  of  their  faith  in  God,  in  Christ 
and  in  the  Resurrection.  Sparing  and  modest  were  they  in  their  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  but  chaste,  elegant  and  Christian  We  always  seem  to  see 
‘  Patience  on  the  Monument,’  smiling  in  grief,  whenever  such  a  mortuary 
record  confronts  us. 

The  early  emigrating  Germans  borrowed  from  such  models  their  usual 
prelude — 

Hier  ruhet  in  Gott. 

Some  will  doubtless  sneer,  and  laugh  right  out,  over  our  simplicity  and 
unsophisticatedness,  when  we  declare,  that  we  are  much  more  inspirited 
and  ready  to  do  battle  with  Heath,  the  Grave  and  Hell,  by  a  short  walk 
through  an  old  East  Pennsylvania  Gottes  Acker — not  dilapidated  and 
1  gone  to  rack,’  we  mean,  of  course  ! — than  even  a  promenade  over  Laurel 
Hill  does  for  us.  Our  fore-fathers  placed  their  dead  right  back  in  God 
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and  in  Christ,  as  the  old  gray  and  moss-grown  sand-stone  sentinels  over 
them  testify.  Such  a  repository  is  more  consoling  than  never  so  finely 
arranged  a  whited  sepulchre. 

It  is  only  a  pity  that  such  orthodox  phrases  were  gradually  supplanted  by 
less  expressive,  because  less  Christian  mottos.  As  the  Gotfcs- Acker  be¬ 
came  a  mere  grave-yard  and  the  cemetery  a  burying  ground,  we  see  the 
humanity  of  the  world  crowding  out  the  Christianity  of  the  Church.  A 
demoralizing  process  set  in,  even  among  the  tombs.  Now  you  see, 
first: — u  Ziim  Andenken ;”  then,  “  Lenkmal  der  Lithe;”  at  last, 
“  Dieser  S'ein  zeigt .”  The  English  heart,  always  more  in  fiddly  disposed 
than  the  German,  to  be  sure,  shows  its  tombstone  heresy  more  prominent¬ 
ly.  Not  satisfied  with  an  u  In  Memory”  u  Token  of  Love”  or,  “  Here 
lies,”  Ac.,  it  boldly  denies  God’s  or  Christ’s  ownership  of  the  departed 
and  writes — “  Our  Mother ” — u  Our  Mary,”  or  “  Our  Eddie.”  How 
hard  it.  is  to  realize  the  saying — u  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,”  as  long  as  such  cold  and  absolutely  chilling  word-lies  stand  en¬ 
graved  before  the  living  and  over  the  departed  !  Verily,  that  short  and 
frequent  command,  which  the  writer  of  Revelation  so  often  heard — “write’ 
— never  meant  that  such  Epitaphs  should  be  written. 

Worse  than  these,  because  more  consistent,  however,  are  those  tomb¬ 
stone  inscriptions,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  complete  summary  of  the  de¬ 
parted  soul's  history  on  earth.  A  top  caption  ;  the  Name  and  Names  of 
Parents;  the  Wife’s  name;  the  number  of  children;  the  Day  of  Birth, 
Matrimony  and  Death;  the  years  of  his  married  life  ;  the  Funeral  Text 
and  Hymns,  and  Age — all  these  facts  are  crowded  on  the  patient  stone. 
And,  in  order  to  fill  out  every  possible  space,  some  soul-jagging  lines  of 
what  is  intended  for  poetry  must  conclude  the  extended  Brief.  As  sam¬ 
ples  are  mere  striking  than  descriptions,  we  present  one  of  the  last 
order  : — 

Denkmal  der  Liebe. 

Hier  ruhen  die  Gebeine  von 

Maria  Mannerchrist. 

Yiingste  Tochter  von  12  Kinder, 
geboren  zu  den  liingst  verewigten 
Eltern.  Michael  Kalkreuter  und 
seine  Ehe  frau  Catarina,  eine  gebor- 
ene  Nagelin. 

Sie  wurde  zur  Welt  geboren,  in  Manor 
Township,  Berks  County,  auf  den  I3ten 
Tag,  im  Monat  September,  in  dem 
Yahr  unseres  Herrn  und  Heilandes 
Jesu  Chtisti,  1799. 

Sie  begab  sicli  in  den  Stand  der  Ehe  mit. 

# 

Eli  Mannerchrist. 

den  13ten  Tag  Januarius,  im  Yahr  1825. 

Zengten  mit  Einander  8  Kinder, 

4  Sohne  und  4  Tochter. 

Starb 

den  12  ten  Maj.  im  YahrlSGG. 

Sie  lebte  im  Ehestand  ueber  41  Yahren 
und  brachte  ihr  Alter  zu  6G  Yahren 
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7  Mon  ate  n  unJ  29  Tagen. 

Friede  Sei  mit  ihrer  Asche. 

Leichen  Text :  Oeffenbarung  Job.  Kap  14  ;  Verse  13. 

Litder.  Numero  77  und  78.  (Sanger  aur  Grabe.) 

“  Komm  Sterblicher,  betracbte  Mich,  &c.” 

(John  Beal,  Stone-cutter.) 

That  John  Beal  seems  like  a  very  modest  man,  indeed.  He  is  satisfied 
to  put  bis  name  away  down  there,  in  the  corner.  But,  if  he  is  not  a 
keen  and  shrewd  business  man,  then  we  are  wrong  and  know  nothing.  He 
is  far  ahead  of  our  Quack  vendors,  who  seize  on  rocks,  fence-rails,  bridges 
and  barn-doors  and  make  them  serve  as  advertisers.  John  Beal  is  just 
the  next  man  to  a  body-catcher  or  prowler  among  the  dead.  He  is  a 
speculator  with  dead  men’s  bones — a  speculator  over  them  at  any  rate. 
Some  of  those  Tombstone  vendors  are  impudent  fellows,  any  how.  We 
have  known  families,  who  were  honored  with  visits  from  men  of  the  craft, 
on  the  very  next  day  after  the  funeral.  Indeed,  we  were  told  of  an  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  stone-cutter  called  on  a  sick  young  man,  with  an  eye  to 
business  after  his  demise.  We  think  of  that  and  similar  cases,  whenever 
we  see  John  Beal’s  name  on  a  tombstone,  stuck  down  in  the  corner 
though  it  be. 

We  are  not  pleased  with  the  various  modern  devices  and  symbols, 
either,  which  are  placed  so  profusely  over  our  dead.  The  Willow  Tree 
is  a  noble  tree — in  its  place  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  all  over  hung 
with  Jewish  harps,  it  moans  a  sorrowful  souud  of  exile.  But  why  cut  it 
on  stone,  over  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  pious,  as  though  they  too  were 
banished  from  the  Canaan  that  we  love — the  Jerusalem  that  is  above? 
In  the  Home-yard,  let  it  wave  lowly  and  slowly  before  our  eyes,  and  re¬ 
mind  us  of  our  oppressive  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears.  But  in  the 
Church-yard,  and  engraved  on  chilling  marble,  it  is  scarcely  dark  green 
and  mournful  enough  to  swell  the  heart  with  emotions  or  the  eyes  with 
tears.  So  too,  the  big  scrolls — the  monstrous  wreaths  of  flowers  that 
never  bloomed  in  heaven  or  in  earth — the  large  panels — the  caricatures 
of  angels  with  ugly  imitations  of  blow-horns  and  trumpets— -all  these 
hurt  our  eyes  and  ears  and  heart. 

If  there  must  be  symbols,  we  say  again,  the  old  are  better.  The  mono¬ 
gram  of  Christ’s  name,  by  which  we  conquer  Death  and  the  Grave  ; 
Christ  under  the  carved  figure  of  a  Shepherd,  carrying  the  lost  sheep,  an 
emblem  of  His  mercy  towards  sinners ;  a  stag,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  thirst  after  Christ;  a  palm  branch,  expressing  victory  over  every, 
and  even  the  last,  enemy  ;  a  ship,  representing  the  Church,  the  ark  of 
God;  the  dove  of  innocence;  the  anchor  of  hope;  the  cross  of  faith — 
these  are  all  Christian  symbols,  and  no  arbitrary  hieroglyphics.  Among 
the  tombs,  -whatever  does  not  tend  in  us  to  awake  a  lively  hope,  or  other 
positive  sentiment  of  religion,  and  to  excite  serious  reflections  on  virtue, 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  eternity  ;  whatever  does  not  breathe  an  air 
of  modesty,  gravity  and  simplicity,  and  is  not  becoming  to  Christian  piety 
and  mourning,  is  out  of  character,  if  not  shocking  to  good  sense  and 
humanity.  The  most  elegant  and  classic  ages  of  faith  confined  their 
epitaphs  to  a  few  brief  sayings  and  an  apt  symbol.  Our  sculptors  seem 
to  discover  a  great  dearth  of  invention,  or  ignorance  of  the  noble  emblems 
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of  all  virtues,  in  which  the  Scriptures,  and  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  our 
holy  religion  are  most  fruitful,  since  sepulchral  monuments  even  in 
churches,  begin  to  be  adorned  with  whole  groups  of  unmeaning  things. 
They  are  meant  as  emblems  of  virtues,  indeed  ;  but  may  they  not  easily 
be  mistaken  too  '!  Besides,  they  tend  greatly  to  establish  a  custom,  which 
already  is  too  powerful  in  inducing  us  to  believe  the  lying  flattery  of  the 
Grave-yard.  / 

Just  now  we  think  of  an  orginal  tombstone  spontaneously  brought 
about,  as  it  were  It  was  looked  at  as  the  result  of  accident,  but  some  of 
us  soon  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  doing  of  Providence.  A  pious  and 
prominent  young  physician  was  stricken  down  wiili  consumption,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  life.  A  neat  monument  was  ordered  and  for¬ 
warded,  to  mark  his  sleepiug  dust  When  it  was  uncased,  lo  ! — the  spire 
was  broken  in  twain  above  its  middle.  Without  much  parleying,  the 
base  and  body  of  the  principal  stone  were  placed  over  the  tomb,  and  the 
now  truncated  spire  lifted  aloft.  The  broken  top  piece  was  sunk  slightly 
iuto  the  ground  at  the  tapering  end,  whilst  the  w’ider  end  reclines  against 
the  monument.  Far  up,  and  immediately  underneath  the  break,  were 
then  engraved  the  little  particle  “  at’’  and  the  number  “  23. ”  It  now 
reads — break,  work  and  number  — 

11  Broken  at  ticenfy  three” 

This  now  is  and  will  remain  the  good  young  physician’s  monument. 
Although  not  premeditated  by  his  friends,  none  more  suitable  could  have 
been  conceived.  It  is  an  expressive  design,  without  being  expressly  de¬ 
signed.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  young  and  strong  man  broken  ;  a  youthful, 
manful  life  stricken  down  at  twenty-three. 

We  do  not  object  to  striking  inscriptions,  then — of  words  or  symbols. 
But  they  must  strike  effectually,  or  not  at  all.  We  are  fast  learning  to 
loathe  the  stale,  flat  and  hideous  imitation,  so  frequently  given. 

u  Komm ,  Sterblicher ,  betrachte  mich  ”  &c. 

Who  does  not  feel  like  asking  to  be  excused,  and  turns  away  ?  We 
know  too,  that  the  dead  man  would  himself  beckon  us  away  with  his 
pale,  ghostly  hand,  were  we  to  attempt  it,  and  were  he  at  all  able  to  coun¬ 
termand  the  request,  which  he  had  no  part  in  placing  over  himself.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  the  dead  in  the  Lord  speak  the  language  of  hope  and  faith  : 

AufercUhn  !  Yah — Au/erstehn  mist  du , 

Mein  L‘  ib.  naeh  kurtzen  Ruh  ! 

i 

A  wise  and  original  epitaph  was  placed  over  the  tomb  of  a  wealthy  and 
charitable  man.  It  is  one  that  deserves  study.  It  is  full  of  paradoxes, 
but  still  full  of  truths  too.  We  give  it  here  : — 

“What  I  earned,  I  spent; 

What  I  saved,  I  lost; 

What  I  gave  away,  I  have  with  me.” 

He  undertook  now  to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
who  were  to  receive  him  to  eternal  habitations.  He  believed  that  charity 
was  the  art  of  investing  in  God.  George  Peabody  should  have  just  such 
an  epitaph.  So  ought  many  more  men,  of  whose  charity  God  is  just  as 
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well  aware,  as  He  is  of  George  Peabody’s  princely  donations,  if  even  the 
world  is  not 

Very  many  are  prone  to  judge  themselves  competent  to  select  epitaphs, 
inscriptions  and  symbols  for  their  dead,  however  timid  they  might  be  to 
frame  any  other  composition  intended  for  the  public  eye.  It  is  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  an  arrangement  in  most  cases,  as  is  the  selection  of  one’s  own 
funeral  text,  unless  we  know  what  we  do.  Let  any  one  observe  the 
snatches  of  poetry  and  violent  protruding  of  private  grief,  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  appended  to  the  mortuary  notices  in  the  columns  of  a  City  Daily, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  mourners,  who  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  such 
a  manner,  invariably  live  in  some  off  street  or  alley,  and  not  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  locality  or  quarter.  They  undertake  a  task,  which  they  can 
only  perform  awkwardly  and  badly,  and  which  had  better  not  been  done 
at  all.  A  man,  who  is  incompetent  to  do  anything  in  this  line,  had  better 
not  attempt  to  frame  a  tombstone  inscription,  an  epitaph  or  grave  symbol 
either.  Better  ask  the  counsel  and  service  of  a  friend,  who  can  do  some 
few  things  beyond  it.  What  is  written  once,  is  written  •  and  to  have  it 
engraved  on  stone  and  marble,  is  generally  lasting,  else  the  Lord  God 
would  not  have  had  the  ‘Ten  Commandments’  indented  on  such  tablets. 
A  Grave-yard  is  a  public  place  of  resort  for  the  living,  as  well  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  the  silent  sleepers.  The  visitors  read  their  own  doom  in  the 
records  placed  over  the  dead.  Awkward,  unsightly  and  simple  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  quickly  noticed  and  reported.  Let  them  be  done  decently  and 
in  order  then.  And  if  we  are  not  certain  of  having  them  thus  done  by 
our  own  hands  let  more  skillful  hands  be  employed. 

Neither  is  the  mere  stone-cutter  or  workman  in  marble  always  a  sure 
guide.  A  man  may  chisel  out  a  letter  and  still  be  far  from  proving  a 
competent  hand  in  composing,  arranging  and  executing  a  suitable  epitaph. 
In  the  rural  Cemeteries  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  many  a  family  is  fear¬ 
fully  imposed  on.  The  art  of  dressing  tombstones  is  frequently  practiced 
by  the  organist.  He  is  the  man,  who  sings  the  last  Hymn  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  and  he  too  places  the  stone,  which  is  to  mark  their 
resting  place.  It  is  presumed  that  he  knows  his  craft.  The  unsophis¬ 
ticated  family  entrust  it  to  his  care.  Well,  now,  just  see  how  it  is  often 
done.  We  present  the  readers  with  a  faithful  transcript  : — - 

‘‘  text  Book  Samuel 
10  c  3  ve 
John  Richard 
Son  of  J  &  Sarah  RichaRd 
Live  in  Math  wis  Cathrin 
Jones  39  Y  And  Begat 

5  Boys  &  2  Churls  Died 
May  25  1865  Aged  61  years 

6  10  months 

Hims  In  the  luchrin  Him- 
-Buck  No  684  &  643 
Farewell  my  Deare  wife 
&  children  Deare  Im 
not  Did  But  Sleep¬ 
ing  Heare 

J.  X.  Long 

Krups  Berg. 
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Is  it  not  unkind  to  the  dead,  to  place  such  an  unmannerly  record  over 
a  tomb?  And  what  must  not  the  living  think,  who  come  to  view  the 
ground,  where  their  kin  already  lies,  and  they  too  will  short'y?  But 
verily  1  ignorance  is  bliss’  to  the  stone-cutter,  or  he  would  not  suffer  his 
name  to  stand  underneath  his  outrageous  blunders.  Without  doubt,  he 
thinks  lie  1  did  it’ — and  so  he  did  ! 

But  will  not  such  profanation  of  the  sepulchre  awaken  the  survivors  to 
inquire  into  the  competency  of  the  hand,  that  offers  to  set  the  signal  stones 
to  the  long  and  narrow  bed  of  the  departed  ?  We  are  careful  that  the 
shroud,  coffin  and  grave  be  of  a  becoming  order — all  that  is  W/u/erground 
must  be  wTell  and  suitably  done  ;  why  then  prove  indifferent  towards  that, 
which  stands  above,  where  it  can  be  known,  seen  and  read  of  all  men? 
The  decorations  of  the  cemetery,  at  large,  as  well  as  the  tender  care, 
shown  by  the  bereaved,  for  his  family- plots,  sodded  and  flowered  and  en¬ 
closed — all  this  should  make  us  anxious  that  no  such  disfiguring  should  at 

c  o 

last  spoil  all. 

“  In  the  assured  faith  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  saints,  in  all 
ages  down  from  Adam,  were  careful  to  treat  their  dead  with  religious  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  give  them  a  modest  and  decent  burial  The  coimnen  iations 
which  our  Lord  bestowed  on  the  woman,  who  poured  precious  ointments 
upon  him  a  little  before  II is  death,  and  the  devotion  of  those  pious  persons, 
who  took  so  much  care  of  our  Lord’s  funeral,  recommended  this  ofii  ,*e  of 
charity;  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  this  respect  was 
most  remarkable.  Julian  the  Apostate,  writing  to  a  chief  priest  of  the 
idolaters,  desires  him  to  observe  three  things,  by  which  he  thought 
Atheism  (so  he  called  Christianity)  had  gained  most  upon  the  world, 
namely,  “  Their  kiudness  and  charity  to  strangers,  their  care  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead,  and  the  gravity  of  their  carriage.”  But  their  care 
of  their  dead  con>isied  not  in  any  extravagant  pomp,  in  which  the  Pagans 
far  outdid  them,  but  in  a  modest,  religious  gravity  and  respect,  which  was 
most  pathetically  expressive  of  their  firm  hope  of  a  future  resurrection, 
in  which  they  regarded  the  mortal  remains  of  their  dead  as  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  who  watches  over  them,  regarding  them  as  the  apple  of 
His  eye,  to  be  raised  one  day  in  the  brightest  glory,  and  made  shining 
lustres  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Precious  is  the  dust  underneath  the  mound.  Countless  arc  the  visits 
we  pay  to  the  entombed  remains  of  our  dear  departed  ones.  Silently  and 
faithfully  stand  the  tombstones,  as  sentioels  at  their  posts.  Through 
rain,  sleet  and  storm,  as  well  as  in  the  calmest  weather,  are  they  there 
and  expected  to  remain,  even  when  we  no  longer  know  their  places.  Let 
our  tombstones  theu  bear  such  epitaphs,  which  may  be  read  of  all  men, 
without  making  ashamed. 

O 


Prayer. — A  writer  very  correctly  remarks,  God  looks  not  at  the 
oratory  of  of  your  prayers,  how  elegant  they  may  be  ;  nor  at  the  geometry 
of  your  prayers,  how  long  they  may  be;  nor  at  the  arithmetic  of  your 
prayers,  how  many  they  may  be  ;  nor  at  the  logic  of  your  prayers,  how 
methodical  they  may  be;  but  the  sincerity  of  them  lie  looks  at. 
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“  GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BBEAD.’* 


From  the  German. 


BY  K.  E.  H. 


The  knight  Eginhard  had  a  pious,  kindly  wife  and  a  blooming,  joyous 
boy.  Adalbert,  that  was  his  name,  was  his  father’s  joy  and  pride;  he 
was  strong  and  courageous,  and,  although  but  ten  years  of  age,  sometimes 
went  with  his  father  to  the  chase;  more  than  this  he  could  ride  and  fight 
so  well  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  him. 

While  his  father  went  to  war,  Kunigunde,  his  dear  mother,  taught 
him  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  but  above  all  she  taught  him  to  pray 
piously  and  humbly.  Little  Adalbert  sat  at  her  feet  as  quiet  and  still  as 
a  gentle  maiden,  and  listened  while  she  told  of  the  living  God,  of  the 
Deliverer,  who  died  for  the  good  of  all,  and  of  the  bright,  blessed  angels 
around  the  throne  of  God. 

Sometimes,  when  his  mother  had  gone  out,  little  Adalbert  would  stand 
at  one  of  the  bay  windows  ;  his  eyes  s  night  for  the  tokens  of  God’s 
omnipotence  and  fatherly  love  in  the  blooming  world  before  him,  or, 
gazing  up  into  the  glittering  starry  heavens,  the  boy  resolved  to  become 
good  and  pious,  that  God  and  his  dear  parents  might  rejoice.  It  was 
always  a  special  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  father 
and  mother  to  the  little  church  in  the  village.  There  was  the  good 
pastor  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  there  every  one  sang  aod  prayed 
so  piously  and  devoutly.  It  always  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  must 
meet  them  there,  and  when  in  their  midst  he  sang  and  prayed  so  fervently, 
that  one  might  have  thought  one  of  God’s  angels  had  descended  and 
mingled  his  prayers  with  those  of  pious  men. 

Once  the  three —father,  mother  and  son — were  walking  to  the  church. 
It  was  a  stormy  day  in  autumn;  the  mother  had  wrapped  up  warmly, 
but  little  Adalbert  ran  lightly  and  joyously  before  them;  he  was  not 
grave  or  sorry  because  the  dry  leaves  rustled  under  his  feet  and  were 
tossed  about  by  the  rude  wind,  or  because  the  little  feathered  inhabitants 
of  the  air,  the  pretty  birds,  were  gone  to  warmer  climes  and  the  monotonous 
days  of  winter  would  soon  begin.  He  already  pleased  himself  with  the 
expectation  of  his  mother’s  stories  at  the  fireside,  where  all,  even  the 
servants  of  the  castle,  might  assemble  when  the  work  was  ended.  He 
always  knew  how  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  among  them. 

Now  he  was  eagerly  trying  to  gather  a  bunch  of  the  last  flowers  of 
mother  earth,  which  if  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  splendid  children  of 
summer,  were  still  lovely,  and  doubly  precious  because  they  were  the  last 
gifts  of  the  beautiful  departed  season.  In  his  zeal  he  wandered  a  little 
from  the  path,  suddenly  he  heard  a  low  sobbing,  and  stood  still  to  listen. 
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There,  on  a  small  round  place  quite  surrounded  by  flowers,  knelt  two 
little  girls  of  seven  and  nine  years  of  ase.  The  poor  children  were 
weeping,  the  oldest  had  her  hands  clasped,  and  gazed  prayerfully  up  to 
the  high  heaven,  as  though  her  mournful  glance  would  move  that  fatherly 
heart  to  relieve  her  distress.  Then  she  comforted  her  little  sister,  but 
when  she  would  not  cease  from  weeping,  she  pressed  her  hand  despair¬ 
ingly  and  prayed  in  a  trembliug  voice, 

“  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 

How  often  had  little  Adalbert  prayed  this,  but  he  had  never  thought 
that  there  could  be  men  who  were  quite  destitute  of  necessary  food,  or 
that  they  would  even  for  a  moment  pray  for  it.  His  mother  had  taught 
him  when  he  said  this  prayer,  to  think  of  all  that  he  had  received  from 
God — life,  health,  comfort  and  joy.  At  the  same  time  he  had  prayed 
for  all  men,  that  they  might  be  content  and  happy,  that  God  would  pre¬ 
serve  them  in  prosperity  and  send  them  new  blessings  every  day.  lie 
had  thought  of  nourishment  for  the  heart  and  soul  ;  for  his  mother  had 
often  said,  “  The  word  of  God  is  food  and  refreshment  for  every  pious 
soul,  just  as  earthly  food  is  for  the  body.”  Now  this  prayer  seemed  to 
him  to  have  quite  another  meaning.  Only  to  still  the  pangs  of  hunger 
for  an  instant  would  be  a  heavenly  gift  to  the  poor  little  ones  ;  they  only 
prayed  so  much  of  a  pitying  God;  for  the  rest  they  believed  that  lie 
would  care  for  them. 

Adalbert  now  came  out  from  behind  the  little  bush  which  had  hidden 
him  from  the  children.  Tears  of  sympathy  glistened  in  his  eyes  ;  he 
held  out  his  hand  saying,  “  Are  you  indeed  hungry  ?  Tell  me  how  you 
came  here ;  you  are  not  from  our  village,  for  I  have  never  met  you  there  ; 
yet  I  love  you  dearly  ;  come,  I  will  ask  father  and  mother  to  go  to  church 
alone.  I  will  go  back  with  you  to  the  easCe,  there  you  shall  see  all  that 
a  kind  God  has  given  me,  and  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  you  wish  ; 
come,  that  I  may  satisfy  your  hunger,  that  you  may  be  happy  and  can 
tell  me  why  you  are  weeping.” 

He  took  the  children  by  the  hand  and  led  them  to  his  father  and 
mother.  With  childish  haste  he  told  them  how  he  had  found  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  he  wanted  to  turn  back  with  them,  to  refresh  them  and 
make  them  happy.  The  parents  were  pleased  with  their  son’s  pious  con¬ 
duct,  and  went  alone  to  church. 

Adalbert  and  his  charge  hastened  back  to  the  paternal  castle.  When 
they  arrived  there  the  kind  boy  brought  out  all  the  food  that  he  could 
find,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  see  how  the  half-starved  children  relished 
it.  When  they  were  satisfied  he  again  inquired  the  cause  of  their  tears. 
Children  cannot  be  sorrowful  long,  and  soon  forget  their  trouble,  if  any¬ 
thing  new  and  pleasant  is  offered  to  them. 

Both  the  children  soon  smiled  through  their  tears,  and  looked  grate¬ 
fully  at  their  kind  little  host,  then  up  to  the  loving  God,  then,  astonished 
and  dazzled,  they  gazed  around  the  splendid  room,  and  could  not  look 
enough  at  all  the  magnificence  of  the  lofty,  beautiful  castle.  When 
Adalbert  again  asked  for  the  story  of  their  lives,  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  Mary,  the  eldest,  said  in  a  lo  v  voice,  ‘‘  We  can  only  tell  a 
24 
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very,  very  sorrowful  story,  but  because  you  have  been  so  kind  and 
sympathizing  you  shall  hear  all. 

“  We  live  far  from  here,  full  ten  leagues  or  more,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea ; 
father  was  a  fisherman,  who  went  out  every  day.  He  would  kiss  mother, 
sister  Anna  and  myself,  take  his  great  net  and  go  to  the  shore,  there  he 
would  cast  off  his  skiff,  take  the  rudder  and  steer  out  to  sea.  Mother 
and  we  children  often  went  with  father  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  after 
him,  and  waved  and  kissed  our  hands  till  we  could  see  him  no  longer. 
Then  we  went  home.  Mother  had  to  work  all  day;  she  taught  us  to  knit 
nets  and  stockings,  and  to  read  and  write.  When  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  mountains  we  went  again  to  the  sea  shore,  and  if  father  had  not  yet 
returned,  we  sat  down  on  a  little  hill  and  looked  at  the  waves  as  they 
chased  and  caught  one  another,  and  at  the  kindly  moon  as  she  rose  and 
mirrored  herself  in  the  clear  water.  Often  her  image  was  broken  in  a 
thousand  pieces  by  the  restless  waves.  At  length  when  father  came, 
with  a  heavier  purse  and  a  joyous  face,  we  received  him  with  loud  shouts 
of  joy,  and  when  he  had  landed  we  pressed  around  him  and  embraced 
him.  Then  we  went  home,  and  seated  in  the  comfortable  room  each  told 
how  the  day  had  been  spent. 

“  Once  father  had  gone  to  sea  as  usual ;  it  had  been  a  dark,  stormy 
morning,  and  mother  had  begged  him  to  stay  at  home  that  day;  but  he 
had  promised  her  to  return  soon,  as  that  day  he  could  count  on  a  great 
many  fish.  This  day  we  often  saw  mother  gaze  anxiously  out  at  the  path 
by  which  father  was  to  return.  The  heavens  became  darker,  the  storm 
raged,  the  rain  was  already  falling  in  great  drops,  when  mother  took  a 
large  cloth,  wrapped  it  about  her  and  said,  ‘  Children,  I  am  going  to  meet 
father.  Stay  at  home  to-day,  it  is  too  stormy  for  you;’  then  she  kissed  us 
and  hurried  out.  Alas  1  our  dear  mother  had  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
left  us,  and  we  wept  because  she  was  sad  and  left  us  all  alone.  We  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  oue  corner  of  our  little  room,  and  waited  and  waited, 
and  wept  more  and  more,  still  no  one  came. 

“  It  was  now  night,  and  quite  dark;  the  rain  streamed  down  and  the 
storm  drove  it  against  the  window.  We  were  still  alone.  We  grew 
tired  of  weeping  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  with  our  arms  for  pillows; 
we  prayed  ‘Our  Father,’  and  fell  asleep.  We  slept  a  long,  long  time, 
and  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream  about  father  and  mother.  They  stood  on 
a  lovely,  green  island  and  beckoned  us  to  come ;  we  tried  but  could  not 
cross  the  wide,  deep  sea.  Then  came  a  kind  man  who  took  us  in  his 
arms,  and  walked  upon  the  water  as  though  it  had  been  dry  land.  He 
bore  us  to  our  waiting  parents  and  placed  us  beside  them. 

“At  length  we  awoke;  it  was  clear,  bright  day;  the  sun  shone  cheer¬ 
fully  into  our  room,  and  we  sprang  up,  lamenting  that  we  had  missed 
father's  farewell  kiss,  who  we  thought  had  gone  to  his  work.  There  sat 
mother  in  one  corner,  quite  still  and  pale,vand  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping.  When  we  went  to  her,  she  pressed  us  close,  close  to  her  heart, 
and  held  us  thus  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  burst  into  tears  and  said, 
‘  Poor  children,  your  father  will  never  come  back;  he  lies  quite  still,  deep 
in  the  cold  sea ;  we  can  never  go  to  meet  him  again.’ 

“The  next  day  the  waves  threw  a  corpse  on  the  shore;  it  was  our 
father.  The  neighbors  from  the  next  hut  dug  a  deep  grave  in  the  strand 
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and  laid  him  there,  and  now  every  evening  we  go  to  his  grave  and  take 
him  tears  and  flowers,  and  when  the  moon  rises  we  go  home,  because  we 
can  never  again  wait  for  father.  In  the  hut  all  was  cold.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  tell  about  it;  even  our  bed  ^'as  damp  and  cold. 

*  “When  many  days  and  weeks  had  passed,  mother  said:  ‘Children, 
what  we  had  saved,  our  little  store  of  money  and  provisions  are  all  gone. 
God  help  us;  for  I  do  not  know  wbat  to  do/  Then  sister  said  :  ‘  Dear 
mother,  do  we  not  pray  God  every  day  ‘  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ?’ 
Will  He  not  do  so  still,  and  give  us  all  we  need  ?  I  will  pray  earnestly, 
then  certainly  He  will  not  let  us  hunger/  I  said,  neighbor  Jacob’s  wife 
is  old  and  weak ;  I  will  go  into  the  town  and  sell  fish  for  her.  The  good 
people  have  already  given  me  a  penny  for  my  journey;  with  it  I  will  buy 
bread  and  bring  it  to  you.  Mother  wept  sadly,  folded  us  in  her  arms 
and  said  :  ‘  Right,  my  children  ;  do  what  you  can  ;  pray,  use  your  little 
strength  and  we  will  want  for  nothing.  God  will  indeed  be  a  father  to 
the  widow  and  the  orphan/ 

“  I  was  industrious;  the  neighbors  were  pleased  with  my  offer  and 
gave  me  more  than  I  had  hoped  for.  In  town  the  people  alwajs  liked 
best  to  buy  of  me,  and  called  me  their  little  fish  woman.  Dear  mother 
made  nets  and  worked  all  day  long,  and  sister  Anna  was  such  a  pious 
child,  that  God  took  care  of  us  all  for  her  sake  But  mother  worked  so 
hard  and  wept  when  she  thought  of  father,  that  she  became  paler  and 
paler,  and  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  rest  on  her  hard  bed.  Because 
sister  was  so  small,  I  often  stayed  at  home  to  nurse  her,  and  thus  our 
few  earnings  almost  stopped.  In  her  deep  grief  our  Anna  often  forgot 
to  pray, 

‘Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/ 

Then  want  and  hunger  came  to  our  little  home.  Mother  almost  perished 
from  sorrow.  One  day  she  called  me  to  her  bed  and  said,  ‘  Mary,  I 
have  one  relative,  but  he  lives  far  away  from  here,  and  his  heart  is  hard 
as  stone  against  the  poor,  although  he  has  a  great  deal  of  money.  I 
would  have  gone  to  him  long  ago,  if  I  had  not  feared  a  refusal;  now  if 
he  were  to  see  you,  poor  innocent  children,  perhaps  your  tears  might 
move  his  heart.  Dare  you  go  to  him  with  Anna?  Neighbor  Jacob 
will  take  you  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  town,  where  your  uncle  lives, 
and  I  will  go  to  Jacob’s  home,  for  I  am  too  ill  to  stay  here  alone.’ 

“  Alas  !  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  my  bad  uncle,  but  I  knew  that  no 
one  else  could  help  us;  so  we  started  with  God  and  neighbor  Jacob. 
He  stayed  in  the  next  town;  for  he  had  many  things  to  attend  to.  We 
lost  our  way,  and  after  we  had  sought  vainly  all  day  yesterday,  and  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  village,  you  found  us,  kind  Adalbert.  Now  say, 
does  it  not  look  sad  for  us?  We  are  so  afraid  of  our  hard-hearted  uncle. 
If  he  sends  us  away  and  gives  us  nothing,  we  and  our  dear  sick  mother 
must  perish  from  hunger.” 

“Oh,”  said  Adalbert,  “  that  would  be  too  sad  ;  that  shall  not  be.  I 
will  ask  father  and  mother  to  give  you  a  great  deal,  so  that  you  can  go 
back  to  your  sick  mother  immediately;  then  I  will  come  to  you;  for  you 
must  come  back  to  us,  that  you  may  never  again  suffer  want.” 

“  So  it  shall  be,”  said  Adalbert’s  mother,  who  had  stood  at  the  opened 
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door  and  listened  to  the  story,  and  with  eagerness,  unnoticed  by  the 
children,  she  repeated,  “  So  it  shall  be,  my  son,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to 
see  the  sick  woman.  I  have  long  promised  myself  a  little  trip  to  the 
sea.  Now,  another  and  a  better  purpose  will  be  added,  that  will  make  it 
double  joy/7 

Adalbert  kissed  his  mother’s  hand;  but  she  bent  down  to  the  little 
speaker,  pushed  the  dark  hair  from  his  brow,  and  looked  into  his  tearful 
eyes.  There  was  something  so  wonderful,  so  feeling  and  so  mysterious 
about  them,  that  she  felt  her  whole  heart  drawn  to  the  child ;  then  she 
kissed  little  Anna  and  left  the  room. 

All  was  quickly  prepared  for  the  journey;  for  she  said  the  sick  mother 
must  not  be  kept  waiting  for  the  much  desired  aid.  She  told  the  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  should  never  go  to  their  uncle;  that  she  would  be  their 
aunt,  and  would  give  them  all  they  wanted.  But  when  out  of  their 
sight,  she  went  about  quietly,  and  thought  of  Mary’s  mild,  bright  eyes, 
and  feeling  glance,  and  of  where  she  could  have  seen  and  loved  them, 
but  she  could  not  recall  it.  This  one  thought  urged  her  on  and  gave  her 
no  rest.  They  took  a  tender  leave  of  father  for  a  few  days,  and  soon  a 
light  wagon,  drawn  by  a  spirited  team,  drove  down  from  the  mountain- 
castle,  containing  the  noble  Kunigunde,  her  little  son,  and  the  two  happy 
children,  bearing  them  to  where  a  mother’s  heart  was  almost  breaking 
with  sorrow  and  longing. 

What  had  seemed  a  long,  long  journey  to  the  delicate  children  was 
now  accomplished  very  quickly;  the  next  village  was  reached,  and  then 
it  was  not  far  to  the  fishermen’s  huts.  Kunigunde  left  the  children  to 
follow  slowly,  but  she  herself  hurried  on,  with  an  eager  longing  to  still 
the  pain  in  her  heart,  which  was  strange,  yet.  perhaps,  not  entirely  so ; 
for  why  did  her  heart  feel  so  warm  when  Mary  looked  at  her  with  her 
whole  soul  in  the  look  ? 

She  reached  Jacob’s  modest  house  and  entered.  There  she  saw  a  sor¬ 
rowful  picture — the  sick  woman  upon  her  poor  bed.  They  received  her 
kindly,  as  a  stranger  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  shore.  Sympathizingly  she 
inquired  after  the  sick  woman,  seated  herself  on  the  bed  and  bent  down 
to  her.  When  she  opened  her  lips,  and  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  thanked 
her  for  her  sympathy;  wheu  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  stranger  and  then 
to  the  blue  heavens,  it  was  light  as  day  in  Kunigunde’s  heart;  she  saw 
before  her  the  friend  and  playmate  of  her  earliest  childhood. 

A  poor,  but  good  and  beautiful  child,  she  often  came  from  her  village 
home,  to  Kunigunde’s  parents  at  the  castle,  to  play  with  their  only 
daughter.  Kunigunde  loved  Mary,  that  was  her  name,  very,  very  much, 
and  was  heartily  sorry,  when  Mary’s  parents  left  their  occupation,  which 
only  supported  them  sparingly,  to  sel1  fish.  The  children  never  met. 
Kunigunde  followed  her  husband  Eginhard  to  his  castle,  and  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  a  poor  fisherman.  Now  they  found  one  another.  Kunigunde  still, 
lay  in  Mary’s  embrace;  joy  at  this  meeting  had  almost  made  her  well.  The 
Childreu,  impatient  at  the  long  delay,  came  in  rejoicing  to  meet  their 
mother. 

Through  the  attention  of  the  physician  that  Kunigunde  had  brought 
and  the  care  of  her  loving  children,  Mary  soon  recovered.  Unwillingly 
the  friends  separated  for  a  short  time;  and  when  Mary  could  bear  the 
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journey,  her  former  playmate,  who  had  inquired  after  her  health  every 
week,  brought  her  to  the  castle.  Ivunigunde  had  often  longed  for  a 
friend  when  her  husband  was  obliged  to  leave  her  alone  for  weeks,  to 
travel  to  his  distant  possessions  and  to  protect  them  from  the  intrusion 
of  hostile  neighbors. 

Mary’s  children  were  brought  up  and  educated  with  Adalbert.  They 
often  went  to  the  lonely  place,  near  the  church  path,  and  each  time 
Adalbert  remembered  Mary’s  prayer,  which  had  first  showed  him  their 
sorrowful  condition.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  they  never 
forgot  to  pray, 

“  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 


HOURS  AMONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOR. 


NO.  II. 

Comparative  Rarity  and  Value. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  autographs  of  some  great  men  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  soon  after  their  death,  while  those  of  others  remain  plen¬ 
tiful  for  generations.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  fatality  in  this,  which 
I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  are  in  existence  many  specimens  of  the  manuscript  of  nearly  all 
the  poets,  who  gave  us 

— “  Those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still/’ 

but  where  can  we  find  an  autograph  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  ?  Not 
a  line  of  his  poetry — not  a  single  letter  or  note — is  known  to  exist  in  his 
own  handwriting.  But  jive ,  or  at  the  highest  seven ,  of  his  signatures 
are  extant,  and  these  are  all  attached  to  official  documents,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  which  is  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  when  one  of  these 
documents  was  offered  for  sale,  in  1847,  the  whole  literary  world  should 
have  been  on  the  qui  vive ,  and  that  it  should  have  brought  at  auction  a 
sum  equivalent  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-jive  dollars  in  gold. 

No  other  European  name  is  as  rare  as  that  of  Shakespeare,  but  there 
are  many  others  that  command  high  prices.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  letter 
of  Charles  I.  of  England  was  sold,  some  time  ago,  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  wanted  it ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  brought  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  Century 
kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  many  of  their  letters  have 
been  preserved,  but  are  so  highly  valued  by  their  possessors,  that  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  obtain  a  specimen.  A  good  letter  of  Martin  Lutber 
would  probably  bring  about  fifty  dollars  in  Europe. 

Turning  to  our  native  country,  as  being  more  interesting  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  find,  that  the  highest  object  of  nearly  all  American  collectors  is 
to  secure  a  complete  series  of  letters  or  documents  written  by  all  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  there  were  fifty-six 
signers,  who  resided  in  thirteen  different  States,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
task  is  one  of  no  slight  difficulty.  Difficulties  indeed  beset  the  collector 
at  every  step,  and  hundreds  have  given  up  in  despair  before  reaching 
the  goal.  Not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  complete  sets  are  believed  to 
be  in  existence,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  the  one  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Tefft  should  have  been  sold  at  auction  for  six 
hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars.  Such  a  treasure,  like  the  diamond,  de¬ 
rives  its  value  from  its  rarity. 

When  a  collector  has  nearly  completed  such  a  series,  and  sees  a  speci¬ 
men  that  he  still  wants,  offered  for  sale,  it  requires  moral  courage  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  purchasing  it,  even  though  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
spare  the  money.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  autographic  mania. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  autographs 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration.  Thus,  for  instance,  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  was  an  inveterate  scribbler,  and 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  collect  his  manuscripts  by  scores ; 
while  of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  o|‘  South  Carolina,  nothing  besides  his  sig¬ 
nature  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  known  to  exist,  except  a 
few  signatures  cut  by  Mr.  Tefft  from  the  fly-leaves  of  books  that  were 
once  in  his  library. 

There  is  an  evident  reason  for  rarity  in  the  latter  case.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  a  very  young  man,  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  England, 
where  he  had  received  his  education.  Having  been  elected  to  Congress, 
he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  in  a 
few  months,  on  account  of  ill-health.  One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to 
affix  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1779  be 
sailed  for  France,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  but  the  ship  in 
which  he  embarked  was  never  again  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  in  a  violent  storm  that  occurred  about  that  time.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  Mr.  Lynch,  on  account  of  continued  ill-health  and  his  early 
death,  cannot  have  written  as  much  as  his  more  illustrious  compatriots; 
but  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  absolute  disappearance  of  all  his  man¬ 
uscripts.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  any  one  could  discover  a  letter  written  by 
him,  he  might  command  his  own  price  for  it. 

Of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  letters  written  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  are,  of  course,  most  highly  valued.  Here  again  the  scarcity  is 
caused  by  the  demand.  Washington  wrote  a  great  deal,  but  most  of  his 
documents  are  now  in  the  public  archives,  and  those  individuals  who  pos¬ 
sess  specimens,  generally  prize  them  too  highly  to  part  with  them.  The 
same  may  be  said,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  letters  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  autographs  of  some  men,  who  are  not  so  well  known,  are  sometimes 
considered  rare  and  valuable.  A  letter  written  by  William  Bradford, 
the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  who  died  in  1752,  aged 
ninety  three,  ^as  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  fifty  dollars. 
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The  autographs  of  living  or  lately  deceased  men  are  generally  of  little 
value.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  high  prices  are  rarely  re¬ 
alized,  except  when  a  large  collection  is  offered  for  sale,  which,  by  the 
rarity  of  its  specimens,  attracts  the  attention  of  eminent  collectors.  To 
attempt  to  sell  a  small  number  of  autographs  in  this  manner  would  not  be 
likely  to  pay  expenses. 

COUNTERFEITS. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  autographs  of  eminent  men,  with  any  degree  of  success  ;  but  it 
has,  nevertheless  been  often  attempted,  in  the  hope  of  deceiving  the  un¬ 
wary.  If  the  criminal,  who  forges  a  signature  to  a  bank  check  or  note, 
can  rarely  escape  detection,  how  infinitely  more  difficult  it  must  be  to 
forge  a  whole  letter.  Of  course,  it  would  not  pay  to  counterfeit  the  au¬ 
tographs  of  men  who  are  still  living,  or  but  recently  deceased,  but  if  a 
rogue  were  to  attempt,  for  instance,  to  forge  a  letter  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  he  would  be  compelled  to  meet  and  overcome  many  incidental  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  to  secure  a  suitable  sheet  of 
the  heavy  unruled  paper  that  was  used  in  the  last  century.  He  might, 
indeed,  cut  a  leaf  out  of  an  old  blank-book,  but  such  paper  was  not  used 
in  correspondence,  and  would  at  once  beget  suspicion.  Moreover  emi¬ 
nent  collectors  can  tell  by  the  “  water-mark,”  when  and  by  whom  the 
paper  was  manufactured,  and  it  would,  therefore,  have  to  correspond 
with  the  proposed  date  of  the  forgery.  It  is  said  that  forgers  have  occa¬ 
sionally  steeped  their  paper  in  “  coffee-grounds/’  in  order  to  give  it  the 
color  of  antiquity,  but  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  such  a  clumsy 
device  would  be  detected  by  the  “  expert,”  at  the  very  first  glance. 

Our  ancestors,  furthermore,  used  a  kind  of  ink  that  was  very  different 
from  ours.  The  successful  forger  would,  therefore,  have  to  know  its 
composition  and  how  to  give  it  the  “ashen  hue  of  age.”  The  latter,  we 
grant,  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  acids,  but  here  chemistry  has 
provided  the  collector  with  a  number  of  infallible  tests. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  document  itself,  if  it  were  a  copy  of  a 
genuine  letter,  the  fraud  would  probably  soon  be  detected,  as  collectors 
are  fond  of  “  comparing  notes,”  the  existence  of  an  original  would,  of 
course,  render  a  duplicate  an  impossibility.  If  the  counterfeiter  were  to 
attempt  the  composition  of  the  letter,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  would  be 
immensely  increased.  He  would  have  to  study  most  carefully  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  its  pretended  author,  so  as  not  to  commit  errors  of  date  or  fact. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  his  style  of  com¬ 
position,  his  usual  orthography,  and  many  other  matters  which  natu¬ 
rally  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection,  but  which  we  refrain  from 
enumerating. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive,  and,  for  a  while,  the  most  successful  coun¬ 
terfeiter  of  autographs,  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  a  certain 
Baron  von  Gerstenbergk,  of  Weimar  in  Germany,  who  about  twenty  years 
ago  began  to  forge  the  autograph  of  the  poet  Schiller.  He  entered  upon 
his  course  of  deception  with  a  degree  of  circumspection  and  assiduity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Having  made  the  life  of  Schiller  a  special 
study,  and  living  in  the  very  city  where  the  poet  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  he  was  enabled  to  compose  letters  which  bore  every  internal 
evidence  of  being  authentic. 
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Long  practice  had  made  him  almost  perfect  in  the  imitation  of  the 
poet’s  autographs,  and  he  resorted  to  every  possible  device  to  give  his 
forgeries  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure,  he  purchased  a  number  of  genuine  documents,  at  a  high 
price,  in  order  to  sell  them  to  those  persons  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
detect  a  forgery. 

For  a  while  he  prospered  beyond  his  anticipations.  The  litterateurs  of 
Europe  were  all  of  them  anxious  to  obtain  the  autographic  treasures 
which  he  offered  for  sale,  and  which  he  claimed  to  have  obtained  from 
certain  lately  deceased  friends  and  correspondents  of  the  poet.  He  even 
succeeded  in  deceiving  Schiller’s  daughter,  Madame  de  Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm,  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  purchased  from  him  certain  pre¬ 
tended  unpublished  manuscripts  of  her  father  for  nearly  1500  Thalers. 

Emboldened  by  success,  Gerstenbergk,  who  imagined  himself  a  poet, 
began  to  compose  stanzas,  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attach  the  name 
of  Schiller.  These  were  so  execrable,  that  it  was  felt  at  once  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  genuine.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  number  of 
eminent  autograph  collectors,  who  unanimously  decided,  that  nearly  all 
the  papers  sold  by  Gerstenbergk  were  forgeries,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  infallible  means  for  their  detection.  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1856,  the  forger  was  arraigned  before  the  criminal  court  of  Weimar,  and 
after  a  long  and  intensely  interesting  trial,  was  condemned  to  an  imprison¬ 
ment  of  two  years  and  six  months  in  the  penitentiary,  besides  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine. 

In  this  country  attempts  have  been  frequently  made  to  counterfeit  the 
handwriting  of  General  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
unsuspicious.  A  year  or  two  ago,  many  persons  received  letters  from 
Canada,  enclosing  what  claimed  to  be  autographs  of  the  father  of  his 
country.  The  writer  pretended  to  be  the  widow  of  a  Virginian,  who  had 
died  in  Canada,  leaving  his  family  in  destitute  circumstances.  “  He  had 
always  been  fond  of  curiosities,  and  among  his  papers  his  disconsolate 
widow  had  found  the  enclosed  autographs,  which  she  believed  to  be 
valuable.  Would  the  gentleman  whom  she  addressed  have  mercy  on  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  send  her  $25,  or  as  much  as  he  believed 
the  documents  to  be  Worth  V’ 

These  notes  were  not  sent  to  autograph  collectors,  who  would  be  likely 
to  discover  the  imposition,  but  to  wealthy  and  liberal  gentlemen,  who 
might  possibly  listen  to  so  pathetic  an  appeal.  The  following,  which  was 
recently  presented  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  victims  of  the  fraud,  may 
possibly  be  a  copy  of  a  genuine  document. 

“  To  Jabez  Huntington,  Esq., 

Sheriff  of  the  County  of 

Windham,  Connt., 

Sir  : 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  several  of  the  Selectmen  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Haverstraw,  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  discharge 
from  custody,  Ira  Jones,  now  a  prisoner  and  confined  by  military  warrant  in 
the  Gaol  of  sd.  county.  GO.  WASHINGTON. 

Head  Quarters, 

New  Windsor, 

Sept.  11th,  1781. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  l{  Canadian  widow”  to 
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come  within  reach  of  the  United  States  authorities,  but  she  lias  thus  far 
prudently  declined  all  such  invitations.* 

A  few  years  ago,  a  well  dressed  man  called  to  see  one  of  the  most 
eminent  collectors  of  this  city,  and  offered  to  sell  him  a  letter  of  Thomas 
Lynch,  Jr.,  which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  somewhere  in  the 
South.  A  single  glauce  satisfied  the  collector,  that  it  was  a  base  forgery, 
and  tearing  the  document  to  pieces,  he  handed  back  the  fragments  to  the 
stranger,  who  accepted  them  and  retired  without  saying  another  word. 
Had  he  been  insolent  he  would  have  been  immediately  arrested. 

A  Greek,  named  Constantine  Simonides,  a  few  years  ago  offered  for 
sale  in  Paris  some  beautiful  Greek  MSS.,  which  he  pretended  were  of 
great  antiquity.  A  celebrated  French  professor  called  to  see  them,  and 
after  glancing  at  them  for  a  moment,  exclaimed  :  “  These  are  certainly 

very  ancient  documents;  they  cannot  be  less  than — three  gears  old  !” 

The  latest  literary  forgery  is  the  one  by  which  M.  Chasles,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  was  so  terribly  victimized.  A  certain  adventurer, 
Urain  Lucas,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  attache  of  one  of  the  great 
French  libraries,  a  few  years  ago  sold  him  a  large  number  of  forged  auto¬ 
graph  letters  for  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Chasles  did  not  purchase 
these  documents  because  they  claimed  to  be  autographs  of  great  men, 
but  rather  because  some  of  them  seemed  to  establish  a  theory  of  his  own, 
that  Newton  had  borrowed  his  great  discoveries  from  Pascal,  who  had 
consequently  been  robbed  of  much  of  his  fame.  Among  these  documents 
there  were  many  bearing  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  but  unfortunately  they 
were  written  in  such  execrable  English  as  none  but  a  Frenchman  can  write. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  savant's  credulity.  When 
forced  to  admit  to  his  colleagues  in  the  French  Academy,  that  he  had 
been  made  a  fool  of,  he  gravely  informed  his  hearers,  that  among  the 
documents  which  he  had  accepted  as  genuine  autographs,  there  were  “  a 
goodly  number  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  and  other  Roman  Em¬ 
perors;  also  of  the  Apostles,  and  St.  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Tours,  St. 
Augustine,  Charlemagne,  and  many  of  the  Merovingian  kings  !”  We 
cannot  find  words  to  express  our  astonishment,  that  so  eminent  a  man 
could  become  the  dupe  of  so  transparent  a  forgery.  Many  a  school-boy 
could  have  told  him,  that  no  autograph  of  Julius  Caesar  has  been  known 
to  exist  since  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  died  nearly  1800  years 
ago;  and  that  most  of  the  early  mediaeval  kings  were  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  writing.  As  for  letters  written  by  the  Christian  Apostles,  their  dis¬ 
covery  would  indeed  throw  Tischendorf  and  his  Codex  Sinaiticus  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  shade.  “  However,”  says  a  late  Parisian  correspondent, 
“  Chasles  has  paid  so  dear  for  his  whistle,  that  we  must  not  hit  him  too 
hard  ;  so  we  can  merely  add,  that  he  is  a  great  mathematician,  but  a  very 
poor  judge  of  autographs.”  As  for  the  forger,  we  are  happy  to  say  he  has 
been  arrested,  and  we  hope  he  will  get  his  deserts. l 

FAC-SIMILES. 

The  art  of  making  facsimiles ,  or  copies  of  autographs,  by  engraving 
on  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  is  believed  to  have  beeu  discovered  in  Germany, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  “  Canadian  widow  ”  has  been  arrested,  in  this  city, 
in  the  person  of  a  certain  Robert  Strong,  who  has  at  different  limes  been  known  by  at 
least  a  dozen  names.  A  full  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  is  given  in  tho 
daily  papers  of  the  5th  and  8th  of  November. 
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in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  late  years  they  have  become  very  plenty, 
and  are  found  in  volumes  innumerable.  The  largest  work  consisting  ex¬ 
clusively  of  facsimiles  is  “  Delarue’s  Isography,”  4  vols.,  folio)  Paris, 
1843,  which  contains  copies  of  letters  of  at  least  eight  hundred  eminent 
men  and  women. 

Facsimiles  are  not  intended  to  deceive,  and  can,  of  course,  be  recognized 
immediately.  They  are  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  collector,  as 
furnishing  a  means  of  comparison  by  which  to  decide  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  any  rare  document  that  may  be  brought  to  his  notice. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OLD. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  day  before  one’s  birth  day  is  almost  as  solemn  a  period  of  time 
as  the  birth-day  itself.  The  former  marks  the  end  of  past  years,  the 
latter  the  beginning  of  future  years.  Anl  with  a  monthly  magazine, 
months  are  as  the  days  of  a  human  life.  The  last  month  of  its  year, 
heralds  the  coming  of  its  birth  month. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Guardian  of  1859, 
Dr.  Harbaugh  wrote  the  following  closing  words  of  the  year  : 

“The  Guardian  is  ten  years  old.  This  number  completes  its  tenth  year. 
Ten  years,  though  it  does  not  seem  long  when  we  look  back,  it  seems  a  long 
time  when  we  look  forward  over  ten  years  to  come.  Ten  years,  it  is  true, 
are  a  comparatively  small  part  of  a  long  human  life,  yet  it  is  a  pretty  long 
time  for  a  periodical  to  live,  especially  in  these  days  of  change  and  hasty 
notions. 

“  The  Guardian  is  ten  years  old.  We  have  in  this  time  seen  a  number 
of  magazines,  of  much  greater  pretensions  in  their  starting  out,  go  to  their 
graves.  Quite  a  number  also,  since  the  birth  of  this,  have  begun  to  live. 
Our  prayer  is  that  these  may  prosper,  and  that  the  good  Lord  will  ‘  do  good 
to  those  that  be  good.’  When  we  look  at  the  years  of  many  of  our  friendly 
exchanges,  we  are  made  to  feel  quite  venerable  among  the  magazines.  We 
say  to  ourselves  with  a  little  of  the  excusable  pride  of  age :  ‘  Ten  years  old  !’ 5 

Thus  wrote  the  worthy,  and  now  sainted  founder  of  this  monthly,  ten 
years  ago.  This  number  closes  its  twentieth  volume.  We  can  now 
write:  “The  Guardian  is  twenty  years  old.”  And,  for  a  religious 
monthly,  this  is  a  good  long  life.  For  in  this  country  religious  monthlies 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate.  A  large  number  of  them  have  had 
but  a  short  existence.  The  Guardian  is  one  of  a  very  few  that  has 
lived  to  be  twenty  years  old.  Whilst  the  Guardian  is  free  from  secta¬ 
rian  bigotry  and  bias,  its  tendency  and  tone  from  its  beginning  to  this 
present,  has  been  most  decidedly  religious.  No  magazine  of  this  sort 
could  be  of  any  permanent  interest  and  benefit  to  the  young,  which 
would  ignore  their  religious  education  and  wants.  We  feel  certain,  that 
many  will  agree  with  us  in  the  assertion,  that  those  who  have  taken  the 
Guardian  from  its  first  number  in  January,  1849,  to  this  time,  and 
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carefully  preserved  it,  have  twenty  volumes  of  as  apt,  instructive  and 
profitable  reading  for  young  people,  as  can  be  found  iu  the  same  number 
of  magazine  volumes  of  any  library  in  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  many  more  learned  magazines  published, 
but  none  iu  all  respects  better  suited  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  young. 

Certain,  too,  we  are,  that  many  of  the  warm  and  first  friends  of  the 
Guardian  will  join  us  in  praising  God  for  giving  it  twenty  years  of  a 
cheerful,  vigorous  and  useful  life,  and  to  pray  for  its  continued  prosperity 
in  time  to  come.  It  has  never  been  iu  the  habit  of  blowing  its  own 
trumpet,  but  meekly  and  cheerfully  of  going  on  in  its  regular  missions 
of  Life,  Light,  Love.  So  shall  it  do  hereafter.  It  has  a  class  of  con¬ 
tributors  such  as  perhaps  few  magazines  can  claim.  They  write  for  it 
because  they  love  it.  Every  contributor  feels  a  personal  pride  in  its 
character  and  usefulness.  They  write  not  for  pay,  but  out  of  love  for 
the  truth  as  well  as  from  the  love  and  interest  they  feel  in  the  young 
readers  of  the  Guardian.  These  friends  will  continue  their  labor  of 
love  for  its  pages.  Possibly  a  few  new  writers  may  join  their  ranks. 
A  friend  will  entertain  us  in  the  next  volume  with  “  Chats  about  the 
English  Poets.”  The  Editor  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Sundays 
Abroad.” 

The  circulation  of  the  Guardian  has  increased  some  during  the  past 
year.  Will  not  our  friends  try  to  add  many  more  names  to  its  list  of 
readers  the  year  coming?  One  or  two  teachers  in  a  Sunday  School  can 
readily  raise  a  club  of  twelve  or  more  subscribers.  Parents  can  give  the 
Guardian  to  their  children  as  a  very  acceptable  Christmas  present, 
which  will  renew  itself  every  month.  If  the  effort  were  made  in  but 
fifty  Sunday  Schools,  at  least  five  hundred  new  subscribers  might  be 
added  to  the  list.  Start  the  subscription  papers,  kind  friends,  and  taste 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good. 

N.  B. — I  very  much  regret  that  the  printer  put  a  wrong  letter  in 
Lehnche  Luther’s  name,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Guardian,  llarely 
does  a  letter  out  of  place  produce  such  an  eyesore,  as  a  u  instead  of  an  n 
in  this  dear  name.  Alas,  perhaps  the  writer’s  blurred  handwriting  was 
more  to  blame  than  the  printer. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Adventures  of  Leo  Bembrandt,  from  the  German  of  Franz  Hoff¬ 
man,  by  Lewis  Henry  Steiner.  Philadelphia :  Beformed  Church  Publi¬ 
cation  Board,  54  North  Sixth  Street,  pp.  241. 

This  is  one  of  dear  Franz  Hoffman’s  best  stories;  and  Dr.  Steiner’s 
rendering  into  English  possesses  all  the  sprightliness  and  fascination  of 
the  original.  We  feel  confident,  that  few  Sunday  School  teachers  or 
scholars  will  take  up  Leo  Bembrandt  without  reading  it  straight  through, 
and  they  will  feel  wiser  and  better  for  having  read  it.  This  book  is 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Fund  of  the  All  Souls’  Congregation  of 
the  Beformed  Church,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 
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The  Gospel  Lessons,  arranged  according  to  the  Church  Year,  for  the  use 
of  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes  and  Families.  By  Rev.  D.  Gans,  D.D. 
Philadelphia  :  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  No.  54  North  Sixth 
Street,  pp.  270. 

The  need  of  such  a  work  has  long  since  been  felt  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  Gospel  Lessons  read  in  many  churches  every  Sunday 
during  the  year,  are  here  analyzed  and  arranged  to  suit  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  young  people.  To  prepare  such  a  work  is  not  an  easy  task.  We 
can  sympathize  with  the  author  when  he  says,  that  he  found  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  work  attended  with  “  many  difficulties  and  perplexities/’  It 
is  gratifying  to  see,  that  Dr.  Gans  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  difficult 
undertaking.  We  think  the  book,  of  its  kind,  one  that  has  few  if  any 
superiors,  and  therefore  bespeak  for  it  a  general  introduction  into  our 
Reformed  Sunday  Schools. 

Boohs  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society  : 

The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Malta.  By  the 
author  of  “  The  Times  of  Knox  and  Queen  Mary  Stuart,”  etc.  pp.  283. 
Price  80  cents. 

This  volume  takes  us  back  into  the  earnest  soul  trying  scenes  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  ground  work  is  not  fiction  but  fact  matter,  taken 
from  actual  history.  As  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  Crescent,  or 
half  moon,  is  the  symbol  of  Mohammedanism,  as  the  Cross  is  the  symbol 
of  Christianity.  The  book  gives  you  a  glimpse  at  the  workings  of  both  ; 
leads  you  into  the  conflicts,  persecutions,  heroism  and  triumphs  of  the 
latter.  At  Malta,  Rome  and  other  places  graphic  pictures  of  those  tu¬ 
multuous  times  are  made  to  pass  before  the  mind. 

Wilford  Parsonage,  or  Living  for  Jesus.  Bv  the  author  of  “  Sybil  Grey,” 
“  Lady  Alice  Lisle,”  “  Life  of  William  Tyndale,”  etc.  pp.  250.  Price  80 
cents. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a 
godly  and  useful  life.  Many  incidents  of  actual  earnest  experience  are 
woven  into  its  web  ;  many  lights  and  shades  does  the  author’s  pencil 
draw  over  the  pleasing  picture — the  whole  showing  that  “  godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things.” 

Lottie  Lane,  or  “  By  their  Fruits  ye  shall  Know  Them.”  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Berry,  pp.  440. 

With  less  solidity,  and  somewhat  more  gossipy  than  the  foregoing 
volumes,  this  work  comprises  a  pleasant  and  instructive  story,  in  which 
many  a  useful  lesson  and  sound  moral  are  taught.  Children  therein  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  about  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  just  as  children  only 
can  and  will  talk.  Many  a  puzzling  question  is  asked  and  instructively 
answered.  Along  with  these  many  a  pleasing  narrative  from  real  life  is 
wrought  into  the  work. 

The  above  volumes  are  above  the  average  merit  of  Sunday  School 
books,  and  can  be  bought  from  the  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York;  1408  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  BOARD. 


OUR  STORE. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board  have  just  published  several 
New  Books,  for  the  Sunday  School  Library,  viz: 

-  YOUTH  IN  EARNEST,  90cts.  LIFE  OF  CAIN,  75cts. 

THE  RIPE  HARVEST,  50cts.  GOOD  FRIDAY,  40cts. 

FATHER  MILLER,  75cts.  CREED  AND  CUSTOMS,  $2  00. 
SALOME,  THE  DANCER,  40cts.  SINAI  AND  ZION.  $2.00. 

CHRISTIAN  HOLYDAY  STORIES,  50cts. 

TRUE  GLORY  OF  WOMEN.  $1.25. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER,  90cts. 
GOSPEL  LESSONS,  50  cents: 

Tanged  according  to  the  Church  Year. 

LEO  REMBRANDT,  $1.00. 

Any  of  which  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the 
retail  price. 

Send  on  your  orders,  and  address — 

The  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 

54  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


Publications  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

Reformed  Church  Messenger.  A  weekly.  Large  issue,  $3.00  per  year 
in  advance.  Small  issue,  $1.75  per  year.  No  copies  of  the  small  issue 
are  sent  except  they  are  prepaid. 

Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung .  A  German  weekly.  $1.50  per  year  in 
advance. 

Mercersburg  Review.  A  Quarterly.  Containing  160  pages  in  each 
number.  $3.00  per  year  in  advance. 

The  Child's  Treasury.  A  monthly  for  Sunday  Schools.  10  copies 
one  year  for  $2;  25  copies  for  $4.50;  50  copies  for  $8;  and  100  copies 
for  $15,  always  cash  in  advance. 

Christohgical  Theology.  Inaugural  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  II.  Harbaugh. 
30  cents  per  copy,  and  $2.70  per  dozen. 

Mystical  Presence.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D.  $1  per  copy. 

Mercersburg  and  Modern  Theology.  By  Rev.  S.  Miller.  60  cents  per 
copy,  and  $5.40  per  dozen. 

Sunday  School  Publications.  Good  Friday,  25  cents  per  copy,  and 
$2.25  per  dozen.  An  Easter  Walk,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  $1.80  per  do 
zen.  Christ  and  the  Lawyer,  20  cents  per  copy,  and  $1.80  per  dozen. 

Also,  Hymn  Books,  Catechisms,  aud  other  publications  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  Address, 

Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 

54  N.  Sixth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1869. 


THE  GUARDIAN: 


Devoted  to  tlie  Social,  Literary  and  Religions  Interests  of 

Young  IVIen  and  Ladies. 


Rev.  B.  BAUSMAN,  A.  M.,  Editor. 


The  Guardian  will  enter  upon  its  XXth  volume,  on  the  first  of  January  1869. 
It  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  show  its  fruits.  In  its 
principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  propose.  The 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are  unchangeable — error  and  sin  are  always 
the  same.  Its  editorial  management  will  be  committed,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
Rev.  B.  Bausman,  A.  M.,  whose  name,  of  itself,  the  publishers  regard  as  the 
most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  high  tone  and  general  interest  which  should 
characterize  the  family  magazine. 

The  Guardian  will  continue  to  be  published  by  the  REFOB  MED  CHURCH 
PUBLICATION  BOARD.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  publications  of  the 
kind,  and  has  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  which  may  well  be  coveted.  The  Jan¬ 
uary  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful  Steel  Engraving,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  continue  to  appear  with  a  handsome  ornamental  cover  title.  Though  paper  still 
commands  an  advanced  price,  they  promise  to  use  a  superior  quality ;  and  shall  do 
all  in  their  power,  in  co-operating  with  the  Editor,  to  render  The  Guardian  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  its  subscribers. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
young,  at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its 
friendly  counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest,  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  lure  them  to  the 
right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heal¬ 
thy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cultivate  the  home  feeling  as  a  sacred  elemenl 
in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto: — 
“Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take 
the  quiet  way  of  peace  and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to 
that  first  and  greatest  of  duties,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings 
md  pious  affections.  It  will  have  its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making 
Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven  surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a 
degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years  has  furnished,  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  gain  or  gold.'  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  believingly  we  look  into  the 
future,  if  permitted  to  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another  year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  Volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active 
member  of  the  Church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten 
subscribers  are  obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and 
one  to  the  pastor  gratis. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  Agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
per  cent  age.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS — ONLY  #1.50  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  six  subscribers  with  $9  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for 
one  year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $15  ;  twenty-seven  for  $30. 

Discontinuances. — As  all  subscriptions  are  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Volume,  so  discontinuances  can  take  place  only  with  the  close.  To  insure  a  dis¬ 
continuance,  written  notice  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  before  the  close  ol 
the  year,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the  notice  be  received  after  one  or  more 
numbers  of  a  new  volume  have  been  sent,  the  subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the 
fu1!  year  thus  commenced.  Address — 

REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  BOARD,  Publishers, 

No.  54  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia 


